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2  The  Me  of  WigliL 

to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  leader  of  the  laughing  train'  of 
'little  isles  on  every  side' — 

*  Wight  who  chocks  the  westering  tide,'  * 

which,  as  old  Drayton  says  in  his  loag-tlrawn  lines — 

*  Of  all  the  southern  isles  hath  held  the  highest  place, 
And  evermore  hath  been  the  great'st  in  Britain  s  grace.' 

The  name  of  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  at  once  calls  up  ideas  of  all 
that  is  most  lovely  in  scenery  and  genial  in  climate.  Sung  by 
poets,  painted  by  artists,  eulogized  by  physicians,  the  favourite 
resort  alike  of  the  pleasure-seeker  and  the  invalid,  the  artist  and 
the  geologist ;  a  household  word  with  Englishmen,  which  all 
either  have  seen  or  intend  to  see ;  few  spots  in  the  wide  world 
are  more  often  thought  of  with  loving  thankfulness.  How  many 
are  the  weary  labourers  of  this  over-worked  generation  in  whose 
minds  it  is  connected  with  days  or  weeks  of  the  purest  happi- 
ness, snatched  from  tbe 

'  noise  and  smoke  of  town,* 

and  dreamt  away  among  their  merry  children  on  its  pebbly 
beaches,  or  beneath  its  ivy-clad  rocks,  gazing  out  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  limitless  ocean,  drinking  in  health  and  refresh- 
ment both  for  mind  and  luxly  with  every  breeze!  These  grateful 
memories  swell  into  a  deeper  and  more  sacred  feeling  with 
those  who,  on  the  first  approach  of  that  fell  destroyer  of  the 
youngest  and  loveliest — consumption — have  borne  their  loved 
ones  from  bleaker  and  less  genial  homes  to  winter  on  its  sunny 
slopes  beneath  the  sheltering  wall  of  its  gigantic  downs,  and 
have  seen  with  thankfulness  the  glow  return  to  the  wan  cheek 
and  vigour  to  the  enfeebled  limbs  j  or  if  this  has  been  denied 
them,'  and  the  disease  has  run  its  fatal  course  to  its  sad  end, 
have  at  least  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  life  has 
been  prolonged,  suifering  lessened,  and  that  the  invalids'  closing 
days  have  been  brightened  by  the  loveliness  around  them :  that 
if  their  sun  has  set,  it  has  not  set  in  darkness  and  gloom. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  for  whom  our  island  awakens  such 
solemn  memories  as  these, — memories  which  wr  must  almost 
apologize  for  referring  to.  With  the  artist  the  Isle  of  Wight 
speaks  of  many  a  treasured  addition  to  the  sketch-hook.  Many 
a  young  observer  has,  like  the  lamented  Strickland,  learnt  his 
first  geological  lessons  in  this  island,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,!  seems  almost  to  have  been  *  cut  out  by  JVature 
for  a  model   illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  stratification;' 


•  CoUins,  *  Ode  to  Libert7.' 


f  'Cwibridge  Essays/  IS57,  p.  185. 
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while  a  whole  host  of  accomplished  geologists — including  such 
honoured  names  as  Webster,  Sedgwick,  and  the  too  early-lost 
Forbes — have  here  pursued  investigations,  the  fruits  of  which 
have  enrichetl  the  scientific  world.  The  botanist  has  many  a 
pleasant  memory  of  prizes  secured  for  the  *  hortus  siccus/  among 
Its  woods,  downs,  bogs,  and  sandhills,  or  on  the  level  reefs, 
fertile  in  seaweeds,  that  fortify  its  coasts.  Indeed,  whatever  his 
tastes  may  be,  no  one  with  any  eye  or  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  can  have  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight  without  acquiescing 
in  the  panegyric  passed  upon  it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,*  as  *  that 
beautiful  island  which,  he  who  has  once  seen,  never  forgets, 
through  whatever  part  of  the  world  his  future  path  may  carry 
hira.' 

The  rhomboidal  form  of  the  Isle  o^  Wight,  likened  by  various 
observers  to  a  turbot,  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  and  a  heraldic 
lozenge,  the  two  diameters  measuring  roughly  23  and  14  miles, 
is  due  both  to  its  geological  formation  and  to  the  unequal 
action  of  the  sea  on  the  coast-line,  eating  out  the  softer  strata  of 
~  "ae  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden  beds  into  the  wide  con- 
ivities  of  Sandown  and  Chale  Bays,  while  the  harder  chalk  is 
left  in  bold  projecting  headlands. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  both  from  a  geo- 
logical and  picturesque   point  of  view,  is  the  high   undulating 
ridge  of  bare  swelling  chalk  downs,  running  from  end  to  end  of 
the  island,  of  which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  backbone,  nding 
its  whole  physical  structure,  and  rising  sheer  from  the  sea  at 
either  extremity   in  bold  mural  precipices  honeycombed  with 
caverns,  forming  the  'Culver  Cliffs  to  the  east,  and   the  Main 
Bench  and  Needles  headland  to  the  west.     The  Needles  them- 
selves are  simply  shattered  remnants  of  the  chalk  ridge   that 
;>nce   stretched  continuously  across  the  channel  to  the  Isle  of 
"'urbeck  :  huge  wedge-shaped  pinnacled  masses  left  while  all 
about  them  has  yielded  to  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the  breakers. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  island  these  chalk  downs,  instead  of 
eing  limited  to  a  single  narrow  wall,  form  two  or  three  parallel 
ridges  with  outliers:  here,  cut  into  combes  and  dingles  with 
iteeply  sloping  sides  clothed  with  rich  foliage,  or  shagged  with 
"  thorns  dwarfed  or  twisted  by  the  fierce  blasts  with  which 
Jiey  have  had  to  maintain  a  lifelong  struggle ;  there,  closing  in 
Fand  forming  long  sequestered  glens,  or  rounding  into  smooth 
belbows,  or  dipping  down  their  undulating  arms  into  the  sand- 
ralleys  below.    As  we  approach  either  extremity  the  ri<lge  dimi- 
'^nishes  in  breadth,  being  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at 
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Afton  Down  above  Freshwater  Gate,  while  t!je  strata  more  an<F 
more  nearly  approach  t«t  vertirality,  evidenced  to  the  eye  by 
the  black  lines  of  flints  scoring  the  white  face  of  the  chalk  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  lines  of  a  copy-book. 

The  southern  promontory  presents  another  range  of  chalk 
downs — Shanklin,  St.  Boniface,  and  St.  Catherine's  Downs — 
containing  the  highest  ground  in  the  island,  little  short  of  80O 
feet  above  the  sca-level»  throwing  off  huge  pier-like  projecting- 
arms  northwards  into  the  vallpy  of  denutlatitm, — for  the  most 
part  displaying  an  undulating  surface  of  the  Lower  Greensand, 
stiinetimes  running  in  ridges,  sometimes  swelling  in  isolated 
hillocks,  sometimes  furrowed  into  gullies  and  watered  by  the 
Medina  and  the  Var  and  their  tiny  tributaries, — which  divides 
this  range  from  the  ccntrnl  ridge. 

The  axis  of  the  upheaving  force  which  raised  the  central 
ridge  appears  to  have  coincided  with  a  line  drawn  from  near 
Sand  own  Fort  to  s<micwhere  between  lirighston  and  Bro<jk.  At 
each  extremity  of  this  anticlinal  line  in  Compton  and  Sandown 
Bays,  the  VVealden  emerges  from  under  the  Lower  <  ireensand, 
and  attracts  the  geologist  by  its  Saurian  remains  and  rafts  of 
fossil  trees. 

Immediately  below  the  chalk  lies  the  Upper  Greensand,  whose 
mujral  escarpment  and  shelf-like  outline  contrast  forcibly  with 
the  smooth  rounded  forms  of  the  chalk.  It  is  this  formation 
to  which  the  scenery  of  the  Underctiff  owes  its  most  cha- 
racteristic feature  in  the  vast  vertical  wall,  furrowed  by  time 
and  stained  with  the  tenderest  hues,  wliich  stretches  almost 
without  interruption  from  Bonclmrch  to  Chale. 

Next  comes  the  Gault^  locally  known  as  *  the  blue  slipper* 
from  its  colour,  and  the  tendency  of  the  superincumbent  strata 
to  slip  or  slide  on  the  smooth  unctuous  surface  of  its  clays,  when 
moistened  by  the  copious  land  springs  which  percolate  through 
the  chalk  and  sandstcme.  It  is  to  this  that  the  gigantic  landslip 
that  under  the  healing  hand  of  nature  has  created  the  romantic 
beauty  of  the  Untierdiff  is  due.  The  base  of  the  sandstone  wall 
being  undermined  by  the  springs,  the  overhanging  masses  were 
torn  away  by  their  own  weight  and  carried  downwards  on  the 
slip|>ery  surface  of  the  gault,  until  they  encountered  some 
obstacle  which  checked  their  descent,  and  caused  them  to  hang- 
picturesquely  poised  on  the  steep  grassy  slope,  wJiere,  draped 
with  ivy  and  a  profusion  of  graceful  creepers,  they  afford  shelter 
to  early  primroses  and  violets,  whit  h  cluster  round  their  base, 
and,  with  *a  budding  world'  of  purple  orchises  and  curling- 
fern-fronds,  form  a  picture  of  surjjassing  loveliness. 

The  northern  half  of  the  island  between  the  central  chalk- 
ridge 
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nd  the  S»lent  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  the  older 
tertiary  strata,  which  form  the  very  remarkable  cliffs  of  Alum 
Bay.  The  almost  magical  beauty  of  this  locality  is  due  to  the 
quick  succession  of  beds  of  vivid  and  violently  contrastetl  hues 
— retl,  yellow,  black,  white — upheaved  from  their  naturally  hori- 
zontal positions,  and  made  to  stand  on  end,  as  it  were,  for  the 
conteaience  of  the  g^eolo^ist.  One  narrow  bed  of  pipe-clay, 
-intervening  between  the  richly-tinted  sands,  contains  impressions 
<>f  leaves  of  most  exquisite  delicacy,  belongiiifj;  to  a  sub-tropical 
flora,  identital  with  those  in  a  corresponding  bed  across  the 
Solent  at  Bournemouth. 

The  Chines,  though  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  found  under  different  names  wherever  the  same  physical 
-causes  operate,  are  among  its  best  known  geological  features. 
TTiey  are  deep  fissures  or  gullies  eaten  out  of  the  soft  strata  of 
the  Lower  Oreensand  by  the  action  of  running  water,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  A.-S.  *cine'  or  'cyne,'*  a  cleft.  Some  of 
the  most  attractive  scenery  of  the  island  is  to  be  found  in  these 
little  ravines,  which,  if  they  had  not  at  one  time  received  such 
exaggerate<l  praise,  would  be  more  esteemed  now.  At  Shanklin 
a  little  rill,  tumbling  at  the  head  of  the  glen  over  a  harder  bed 
of  rock  which  checks  its  action,  has  worn  away  a  sinuous  ravine, 
the  steep  sides  of  which  arc  prettily  draped  with  coppice  and 
-creepers,  through  which  the  brook  wends  its  way  to  the  sea,  whicli 
it  enters  through  a  mighty  gash  in  the  clifls,  '  as  if  cut  with  the 
■sword  of  an  Orlan<lo.'  Luccombe  Chine,  a  mile  or  two  further 
along  the  shore  to  the  south-west,  though  smaller,  has  lieen  more 
left  to  nature,  and  is  to  many  more  pleasing.  The  third  cele- 
bratetl  chine — that  of  Blackgang — is  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
•other  two  in  its  bare  treeless  aspect ;  and  has  been  so  completely 
vulgarised  by  smug  villas  and  toy-shops,  that  to  the  ordinary 
isitor  it  is  simply  *a  delusion  and  a  snare.*  To  the  geologist 
I  the  fine  sections  of  the  strata  presented  in  its  naked  sides  and 
-»ea-front  must  always  make  it  an  object  of  interest. 

Of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  the  Ccltje,  or  the  Belgae  by  whom 
the  former  had  been  displaced  shortly  before  Ca?sar's  invasion, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  exhibits  numerous  and  distinct  traces.  The 
very  name  by  which,  under  various  forms,  it  has  been  known  for 
at  least  the  last  two  thousand  years,  is  in  all  probability  of 
Celtic  origin.     The  1  wy*  Gwytk  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  the  Inis 

•  The  Terb  *  to  chine '  was  used  not  nnljr  by  Spenser, — 
•Where  biting  deepe,  so  deadly  it  imprest 
That  quite  it  chyned  his  backe  behind  the  sell.*— Faene  Qviene,  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
j  tmt  abo  by  Dryden,  as  quoted  by  Uichardson  tub  voc. — 

'  He  that  in  his  day  did  chine  the  long  rib'd  Ap^nnice.' 
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Gueitk  of  Nennius,  is  considerod  by  Dr.  Guest  to  be  equivalent  to 
*  the  channel  island,^  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  statement 
of  Nennius,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  his  transcribers,  that  guith  in 
British  or  Celtic  sig^iified  '  division,"'  *  a  name  evidently  indi- 
cating a  belief  that  at  some  far  remote  period  it  had  been 
severed  from  the  mainland.  The  crests  of  nearly  all  th€  _ 
downs,  which  stretch  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  from  Bern- 
bridge  at  the  eastern  to  Freshwater  at  the  western  extremitjr- 
of  the  island,  arc  studded  with 

*  The  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead,* 

not  a  few  of  which  are  deemed  by  archapologists  good  examples: 
of  the  British  barrow.  The  mounds  which  stand  out  so  coi 
spicuously  against  the  sky  on  Shalcombe  Down,  are  said  to  havi 
been  raised  over  Arwald,  the  Jutish  king  of  the  island,  his  son, 
and  dependants,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  with  Cead walla. 
Interesting  groups  occur  on  Chillerton,  Brook,  Afton,  and  Ashej 
Downs.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  have  been  rifled,  and  the 
contents  too  frequently  broken  and  dispersed. 

But  we  have  tracjos  of  the  homes  as  well  as  of  the  graves  of 
the  people.  The  stoeply-sided,  sinuous  dells  which  divide  the 
knot  of  chalk-downs  to  the  west  of  Carisbrooke  shew  groups  of 
shallow  howl-sbapetl  depressions,  which  have  been  long  jwipularly 
known  as  *  British  Villages.'  These  mark  the  sites  of  the  nidej 
conical  huts  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,!  who  had  formed  their 
settlements  in  the  valley,  under  the  protection  of  the  hill-forts, 
the  remains  of  which  still  crown  the  ridge  above.  These  excav»-- 
tioQS  occur  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  mOre,  within  the  compass 
of  a  larger  ring,  which  served  as  a  rampart  against  hostile  at- 
tacks ;  each  group,  or  kraal^  as  they  would  I>p  termed  in  South. 
Africa,  indicating  the  ab<xle  of  a  single  family.  The  name 
the  valley  in  which  the  largest  number  of  these  traces  of  habita* 
tion  are  found — Gallibury  Bottom — serves  to  confirm  the  tradi- 
tion. The  British  inhabitants  of  Wessex  were  known  to  the 
Saxons  as  VVealhas  or  Gaels,  and  (iallibury  may  well  Indicate 
the  hurh  or  'fortifieil  place*  of  the  barbarous  tribes  found  here 
by  the  Jutish  invaders.  ^J 

Another  prima?val  memorial  may  be  seen  where,  at  the  head^^| 
of  a  hollow  way  of  unknown  antiquity  shaded  by  low  sprcadingf^^ 
oaks  above  the  village  of  Mottiston — 


ithj 

ta-^^ 


*  *  Qoam  BritoMs  !i»alam  Goeid  vel  Ovith  Tocftiit,  quod  lAtise  divtrltmm 
die'  potest/— Ma  C.  C-  C.  Cambridge. 

viryufvi^irai.— Diod.  SicaL,  lib.  x.  c.  21,  speaking  of  the  inbobitant*  ofBnuia. 
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*  Tinted  by  Time»  tLe  solitary  stone 
On  the  green  hill  of  Mote  each  storm  withstood, 
Grows  dim  with  hoary  lichen  overgrown,' 

Veel,  Tlie  Fair  Island, 

This  Lcngstone^  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  an  example  nf  the 
^f^enhirs,  or  standing  stones,  which  in  former  days  were  so  con- 
ftdently  connected  with  Druidical  worship,  but  of  the  purpose 
of  which  so  little  is  really  known.  It  is  a  rough  quadrangular 
pillar  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  13  feet  in  height,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  weigh  little  less  than  30  tons. 

Whether  the  ^Iktk;  which  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  as  the 
storehouse  of  the  Cornish  tin,  the  mart  fre<juentp<l  by  the  Greek 
merchants  from  Marseilles  and  IVarbonne,  should  be  identified 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  with  St.  Michael's  Mount,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  long  and  hotly  dcbnted,  and  of  which  we  may 
say  'adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.'       The  discovery  of  a   block  of 

ttin,  of  the  shape  of  an  astragalm,  dretlged  up  at  the  entrance 

'to  Falmouth  Harbour,  appears  to  the  accomplished  Sir  Henry 
James  *  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  port  from  which  the 
Qstragali  of  tin  mentioned  by  Diodorus  were  shipped  for  the 
coast  of  Gaul  is  to  be  identified  with  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and 
lia  conclusions  were  to  a  considerable  extent  accepted  ]>y  the  late 

tSir  George  Cornewall  Lewis-f  But  the  Isle  of  Wight  tradition 
is  too  well  authenticated  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  gueslioued  that  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus,  as  well  as  the 
Mictis  of  Timapus,  are  merely  variations  of  Vectis,  the  Roman 
designation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Diodorus,  writing  from  hearsay, 
without  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  may  have 
well  combined  the  accounts  of  the  two  tin-ports,  and  produced  a 
description  accurately  tallying  with  neither. 

The  Romans  have  left  fewer  and  less  distinct  marks  of  their 
occupation,  which  commenced  under  Vespasian,  acting  as  lieu- 
tenant to  Piautius  in  the  invasion  of  Claudius  A.D.  48,  and  here 
first  '  designated  by  the  fates  for  empire,'  %  tlian  in  many  other 
parts  of  England.  Besirles  coins  and  fragments  of  pottery,  we 
can  point  only  to  the  recently  discovered  villa  at  Carlsbrooke. 
This  is  small  but  well  preserved,  with  bath,  h^-pocaust,  and  the 

I  other  usual  arrangements,  and  is  enriched  with  a  complex  tessel- 
lated pavement  and  mural  paintings,  recalling  the  decorations  of 
Pompeii. 

The  state  of  these  remains,  like  that  of  Roman  buildings 

•  '  Archscological  Journal,'  No,  cxi.  pp.  196-202. 

t  Ibid,    For  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis'  earlier  view,  see  hii  •  Astronomy  ot  the  Ancients/ 
pp.  450*454.  %  Tacit.  Agrie.  13,  '  Monstratus  fatis  Yeajtasianus.' 

generally 
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generally  throughout  luiglfiml,  iiidicatos  tlie  Imrb.irism  nblthj 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  huti  rudely  souj^ht  to  stamp  1 
out  the  civilization  they  had  brought  with  them  but  had  failed 
to  naturalize.  Not  a  single  artitle  of  value  was  discovered  in 
its  ruins.  Kverywhere  there  were  traces  of  the  occupation  of  a 
savage  people;  fires  had  Ijeen  kindled  on  the  beautiful  tessel- 
lated flojjrs  ;  the  bones  of  deer,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  strewn 
about  the  rooms,  spoke  of  the  coarse  repasts  which  had  succee<le<l 
to  the  *  noctes  ctenapque  <leitm  '  of  the  countrymen  of  Luculius  ami 
Apicius.  The  ruin  was  evidently  due  not  to  gradual  decay,  but 
to  wilful  destruction. 

The  evidences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupancy  are  limited  to 
the  sepulchral  barrows  ami  their  contents.  These  are  very 
numerous,  and  few  cemeteries  in  the  country  have  yielded  a 
richer  harvest  than  that  on  *Chessell  Down,'  near  Freshwater. 
Among  many  other  <liscoveries  indicating  a  considerable  advance 
in  wealth  and  refinement,  we  mav  particularize  the  skeleton  of 
an  infant  with  its  bronze  rattle  ;  of  a  female  with  the  bodkin 
which  had  confincnl  her  hair  still  lying  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  her  bronze  necflle  and  scissors  bv  her  side;  a  silver  spoon, 
■with  its  capacious  bowl  washwl  with  gold  ;  and  balls  of  crystal 
with  silver  mountings — mysterious  objects  which^  from  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Jews  iiitu  Canaan  *  to  that  of  Lilly  and 
Dr.  Dec,  have  been  asso{"iated  with  magical  rites,  and  unhrdlowetl 
pryings  into  futurity. 

The  Saxon,  or  rather  Jutlsb,  occupation  of  the  island  dates 
from  530,  when  Cerdic  of  Wessex,  and  his  son  Cvnric,  subse- 
ijuently  to  their  con«jucsts  <n\  the  mainland,  crossed  the  Solent, 
antl,  after  a  bloody  battle,  stormed  the  hirh  or  stronghold  at 
Carisbrooke,  and  made  themsel  ves  masters  of  Wight.  Four  yean 
later,  on  Cerdic's  death,  the  island  was  granted  to  his  nephews, 
■probably  the  sons  or  grantlsons  of  his  sister,  wh<i  had  married  I 
Jutish  husband — Stuf,  and  the  eponymic  hero,  whose  real  lyunC 
baa  l^een  completely  lost  in  that  derived  from  his  island  achieve- 
ments, Wiht-gar,  'the  spear  of  Wight.'  Wilitgar,  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester,  died  in  544,  an<i  was  buried  in  the  cita<lel 
called  after  him  Wihtgaresburh,  which,  though  so  altered  by 
decapitati<m  and    phonetic    corruption   as    to  \ie  hardly   recog:- 

•  The  Hebrew  nofc'D,  Lev.  xxtI.,  Numb,  xxxiii.  52,  Pror.  xxr.  II  ('In 
of  •tone,'  'picturv*.'  ii.  V.;  KlBot  eKov6t,  fficenr.af,  LXX.),  ha*  b«?n  inWrpr 
by  Speti*er  C'de  Lcgibii*,'  vol.  i.).  Delriu»  ('  Dis.juis.  Magic*  lib.  iv.c.  2,  p.  468) 
Douglas,  and  othem,  of  tbete  dirintog  balls.     Sec  for  a  loofr  and  learned  di» 
qutaitkm  on  the  point,  DoagUa*  •  Nenia  Britannica,*  p.   14.  §  9.     Such  crjrtaL, 
balls,  set  in  precioua  metala.  were  found  in  the  tomb  of  King  Chiideric  at  TournayJ 
aa  well  aa  in  a  large  number  of  the  Kcntiah  (.Jatish;  barrowa  opened  by  Doug" 
and  Faussett. 
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nizable,  still  preserves  in  its  name  of  Carisbrooke  the  memory 
{ofitsJutish  lord.     The  little  island-kin^om  continuptl  depen- 
dent on   \Vessex  for  more  than   a  century,  till,  \\\   *j(il,  VVulf- 
lore  of  Mercifi  ravaged  it,  and  transferred  it  to  Kthelwald,  king 
of  the  South  Saxons.     Ethehvald  was  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Wulfhere  had  been  his  sponsor,  and  u  itii  that  union  f>f  sanguinary 
Inirbarism  an<l  fitTcc  zeal  for  the  faitli  which  so  often  characterized 
these  half-leavenetl  heathens,*  made  the  extirpation  of  paganism 
la(oQ<Iition  of  the  gift  to  his  royal  godson.     The  neighbouring 
I  rouiUy  of    Sussex,  then  just  emerging  from  heathenism  under 
Wilfrid's  teaching,  furnished  a  missionary,  Eoppa,t  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  A.-S.  Chronicle,  '  first  of  men   brought  baptism  to 
the  people  of  Wight.'     But  Eoj>pa*s  mission  proved  a   failure, 
awl  when,   twenty  years  later,  A.D.    <J80,  tlie  island   was  again 
rava^d   by   Ceadvvalla,  after  the  death  of  Ethehvald  in  battle, 
<bp  whole  Jutish  population  were  found  heatlien,  anil,  as  such, 
were  doomed  to  extermination  by  '  the  fierce  catechumen.'  | 
Fielding,  tlie  novelist,  when  provttkcd  beyond  endurance  by 
,  the  extort ii^ns  of  his  shrewish  landlady  at  Ryde,  savs  sarcastically, 
I 'Certain  it  is  tlie  island  of  Wight  was  not  an  early  convert  to 
I  Christianity,  nay,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
|«ver  entirely  convertinl.'     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  infer- 
DCe,  the  great  novelist  was  correct  in  his  history.     It  has  often 
en  remarked  as  singular  that,  while  the  Jutes  of  Kent  were  the 
Brst  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion, 
heir  kinsmen  in  Wight  sliould  have  been  the  last  to<loso.      This 
Is,  doubtless,  attributable   to  the   insular  position  of  Wight,  the 
f>lcnt  Sea — 'pelagus  solvens,'  as   Bede  styles  it,  false  in  ety- 
nology  but  true  in  fact — cutting  its  people  ofl"  from  intercourse 
with  the  mainland  as  effectually  in  those   days  of  timid  navi- 
^tion,  as  the    dense    forests    of    the  Andredesweald   did  their 
in  neighbours  in  Sussex,  whose  conversion,  due  to  the  same 
jreat   Christian  pioneer,  only  preceded  that  of  Wight  by  a  few 
iir».§     Before   he  started  on   his  enterprise,  Ceadwatla,  as  it 

were 

JJ*I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  finest  provinces  of  Gaul  in   the  hinds  of  these 
Tbi,"  cried  Clovi«  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert.   The  clergy  blessed  ihu 
tfentiment.and  the  orthoiiox  barbarian  was  rewarded  with  a  series  of  bhxidy 
▼ietofics.' — Kemble.  *  Anplo-Saxors,"  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

t  Eopp*  is  mentioned  l.y  Dede,  *  Eccl.  Hist,'  iv.  14,  as  one  of  Wilfrid's  Sussex 
Vrgj  and  Abbot  of  8elsev.  The  '  Anglo-i^axon  Chronicle'  also  says,  sub  anno 
11,  that '  Eoppa  the  mass  priest,  Uj  On-  rommand  nf  Wilfrid  nod  king  Wulfhere, 
'  onglil  baptism  to  the  "  people  of  Wight."  '  From  this  it  would  follow  that 
le  earlier  and  later  missions  were  diricted  !>)•  Wilfrid. 
"Adelwold,  being  gready  desyrous  to  make  the  people  of  the  Isle  to  taste  of 
brist,  sent  oue  Eoppa  a  prieftt  to  prcnche  the  worde  nnio  them,  but  he  profited 
OthJnge.'-aLambarde,  •  Topograph,  and  llistor.  Diet,  of  Enjslaud,'  17.10,  p.  395. 
§  Jrremj  Taylor,   to  whom  no   historical  or  classical  Ulostration,  however 

incongruous. 
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were  to  brilae  the  powerful  God  of  the  Christians  to  favour  his 
arms,  had  vowrd  that,  if  successful,  he  %vould  devote  a  fourth 
part  of  the  land  and  spoil  to  Christ.  The  ubiquitous  Wilfrid, 
who  in  consequence  of  *  the  sad  scenes  of  sacerdotal  jealousy  and 
strife  which  made  his  course  almost  a  constant  feud,  and  himself 
an  object  of  unpopularity,  even  of  persecution,'  *  has  hardly 
secured  the  place  lie  merits  as  one  of  tlie  most  enterprising  and 
successful  of  missionaries,  was  at  hand  to  register  the  youthful 
warrior's  vow.  On  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Wight,  Wilfritf — 
of  whom  Fuller  appositely  remarks  that '  his  irapepya  were  better 
than  his  epya,  his  casual  and  occasional  better  than  his  inten- 
tional performances/!  —  eag^er  to  renew  the  spiritual  victories 
vouchsafed  him  by  Go<l  among  the  barbarians  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and»  still  more  recently,  among  the  savage  population 
of  Sussex,  t  laimetl  the  promised  fourth  part  as  God's  heritage. 
The  claim  was  allowed.  Three  hundred  families  were  spared 
from  massacre,  and  tradition  points  to  the  site  of  Brading  Church 
as  the  scene  of  the  admission  of  the  heathen  Jutes  into  the 
Christian  faith.  Sk'arcely  had  the  foundations  of  a  Christian 
church  in  Wight  been  laid^  when  Wilfrid  was  recalled  to 
Northumbria,  and  he  was  compelled  to  entrust  the  carrying  on 
the  work  to  other  hands. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  epoch  would  be  incomplete  were 
we  to  omit  the  affecting  episode  of  the  two  young  princes,  sons  or 
brothers  of  Arwald,  the  Jutish  king,  who,  having  escaped  the 
slaughter  of  their  kindred,  were  discovered  in  their  hiding-place 
of  Stoneham,  *■  Ad  Lapidem,'  near  Southampton,  and  doomed  to 
death  by  Ceadwalla,  but  were  spared  for  a  little  space  at  the 
intercession  of  Cynibebrt,  Abbot  of  Rcflbridge,  that  he  might 
teach  and  baptize  them  before  they  had  to  die  ;  and  who,  in  the 
words  of  Bede,  who  tells  the  tale  with  beautiful  simplicity,^ 
'joyfully  underwent  a  temporal  death,  by  which  they  did  not 
doubt  that  they  should  pass  to  an  eternal  life  of  the  soul,*  and 
found  a  place  in  the  martjrology  of  the  Roman  Church,  which 
keeps  the  21st  of  August  as  the  anniversary  of  '  Fratres  Regis 
Arvaldi  MM.' 

The  position  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  open  to  hostile  descent 


iocongntous.  erer  came  amiw,  from  'the  Eplie«ian  matron'  of  Petrooias  to 
*  Ven^sUmaflias  Ragium,  king  of  NarsiDga/  records  Oadwalia's  conqoest  of  the 
tale  of  Wight  among  the  triumphs  of  praytr  (Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  Heber*B 
edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  91).     We  fear  that  the  facts  dispel  the  illosioa. 

•  Milmau, '  Latin  Christiauity.'  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

t  '  Wilfrid  was  one  of  great  partji  and  greater  passiona  .  ,  .  aa  niebtingales 
slug  sweetest  the  farthest  from  the  ne^ts,  fto  this  man  wax  moat  diligent  In  hia  ter^ 
▼iwfs  when  nC  l6e  greatest  distance  from  his  home.' — Fuller.  'Ch.  Hiat.,'  cent,  vii- 
§  97,  98.  X  Bede,  '  Hist.  Eccl.,'  lib.  iv.  c.  16. 
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and  so  convenient  as  a  base  of  operations  on  the  main- 
,  rendered  it  from  very  early  times  a  second  Cythera,  and 
ire  can  well  believe  that  some  Chilon    of   the  day  has  before 
now  wished   it    sunk  in  the  sea.*      Indeed   the    history  of  the 
island,  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  is  little  more 
than  that  of  successive  piratical  invasions,  ravages  by  fire  and 
swofrd,  and  hostile  occupations,  and  of  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  its  coasts.     But  incessant  as  were  their  descents, 
colminating  in  the  terrible  devastations  of  1001,  when  fire  and 
sword  swept  over  the  whole  island,  the  Danes  made  no  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Wight.     Local  nomenclature,  that  invaluable 
handmaid  to  history,  is  here  our  guide  ;  and  the  entire  absence 
-of  Danish  elements  in  the  names  of  places — the  bys,  and  holms, 
thorps — which   are  so  abundant  in  the  East  of  England, 
'■proves  beyond  question  that  the  Danes  came  for  booty,  not  for 
tillage,  and  lookeil  on  the  island  as  a  snjourning-place,  not  as  a 
borne. 
|t         The  establishment  of  the  strong  rule  of  the  Conqueror  opened 
^Ml  new  and  happier  a?ra  for  the  harassed  island.      The  feudal  sys- 
^^Hlem  being  introduced,  the  Lordship  of  this  exposed   and  dan- 
^HB«Toas  outpost  was  committed  to  the  famous  seneschal,  William 
^^FitzOsbern,  the  Duke's  nearest  personal  friend,  the  prime  mover 
in  the  conquest  of  England,  who,  by  his  vigorous  counsels,  had 
fixed  the    wavering   resolve  of  William  on  the   receipt   of  the 
^news  of  the  Confessors  death  ;  and  who  had  proved  his  chief 
^Blg^ent,   together  with  Odo  of  Bayeux,  in  the  reduction   of  the 
^^onquered  country,  where  the  very  name  of  '  the  great  oppressor,' 
•0  dear  to   the   Normans,  struck  terror    into  the  hearts  of  the 
Englisb.t 
I         We  know  not  whether  FitzOsbern  ever  set  foot  in  his  island 
I^HBef.     A  chartulary  of  Carisbrooke   Priory  indeed    ascribes    to 
pBim  the  conquest  of  the  island,  but  this  may  safely  be  regarded 
la  a  blunder.     A  district  impoverished  of  men  and  means   by 
a  century  or  two  of  Danish  ravages,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  a 
position  to  think  of  withstanding  its  Norman  lord.      He  erected 
l^Bt  small    priory  at  Carisbrooke,  dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  Lire 
'^Bde  Lyra),  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  of  which   he  had  been  the 
founder,  as  well    as  of  Cormeilles,  in  which,  still  Norman  at 
heart,  he  was  buried  by  his  own  desire.     The  lordship  passed 

•  Herod,  Tli.  23S :  fir^i  H  .  .  .  .  Mii<rot  iiriKfinttrq  rji  oSyofid  itrri   Kvdrjpa,    r)fv 

t  Freenmo, '  Nonmtm  Conquest,'  vol.  iii.  p.  324.  *  Hunc  Normannis  carissimum 
AfigUa  maximo  terrori  esse  sciebat.' — Will.  Fict.  149.  *  Primus  et  tnnximus 
opprenor  Anglorum.'— Orderic. 

to 
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to  his  second  son  Roger,  and  on  the  defeat  of  his  conspiracy 

escheated  to  the  Crown. 

The  island  was  visitetl  by  William  himself  twice  towards  the 
close  of  his  reij^n.  It  was  here,  in  ir>S2,  that  his  unlooketl-for 
appearance  dispersed  the  ambitiuus  dreams  of  his  hall-brother 
<Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  as  he  was  g:adierinj»  the  forces  with 
which  he  was  about  to  start  for  Rome,  in  the  hope,  encourage<l 
by  the  utterances  of  soothsayers,  of  being  chosen  successor  of 
Hildebrand  when  lie  shoultl  vacate  the  Papal  throne.  In  the 
*Aul<i  Kegia '  4)t  the  islaml,  while  the  assembled  barons  shrunk 
in  religifius  dread  from  cxecutinjj^  their  master's  command  by 
*layinir  hands  on  a  consecrated  bishop,  William — the  subtle 
jnind  <jf  Lanfranc,  it  is  said,  suggesting  the  distinction' — him- 
self arreste<l  him  as  Earl  of  Kent;  under  which  title,  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Bishop  ui  BayeuLJC  being  unheetled,  he  was  hurried 
off  to  Normandv,  and  kept  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Rouen*  till 
William's  dec<-ase.  The  second  i^isit  was  In  1087,  on  his  last 
•voyage  from  Kngland  to  Normandy,  not  many  months  before  his 
-death.  The  lonlship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  escheated  to  the 
Crown  on  the  rebellion  of  the  younger  FitzOsbern,  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Kichanl  de  Red- 
vers  (dc  Ripariis),  Earl  of  Devon,  one  of  the  five  barons  who 
had  adhered  unwaveringly  to  him  during  his  struggle  with  his 
brother  Robert.  It  remained  in  his  lineal  descendants  through_ 
a  long  series  of  De  Re<lvers  and  De  Vernons,  until  the  reign 
Edward  L,  when  Isabella  de  I'ortibus,  Countess  of  Albemarli 
and  Lady  of  Wight,  who  had  outlived  all  her  children  and  near 
kinsmen,  sold  it  on  her  deathbed,  at  St<Kkwell,  near  London, 
l^yii,  to  the  King  for  six  thousand  marks. 

The  Lords  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ruled  almost  as  petty  sovereig 
within  their  lordship.  An  examination  of  the  *  Pleas  of  Cou 
And  other  similar  authorities,  proves  that  they  enjoyed  privileg 
of  feudal  service  usually  restricted  to  the  Crown,  Never  we 
these  rights  more  strenuously  assertetl  than  when,  just 
they  were  about  to  expire  for  ever,  the  lion-hearteii  Isabella 
de  Fqrtibus  was  calleil  upon  to  substantiate  her  claim  before 
xlie  King's  Justices  Itinerant  to  that  *  which  behmged  to  the 
crown  of  my  Lord  the  King,'  A.D.  1275.  'The  heart;  writes 
M*"'  Hillier,  'is  tr>urhed  with  the  picture  of  the  lone  woman, 
widowed  and  childless,  struggling,  the  last  of  her  race,  to 
preserve  in  her  own  keeping  the  brightest  part  of  the-inherit- 
.ancc  of  her  fathers.*  We  re.'ui  with  real  satisfaction  the  sentence 
•of  the  Justices,  lonfirming  Isabella  in   all  her  ancestral  rights, 

•  Freeman,  •  Nomuui  Conqaett/  toI.  it.  p.  683. 
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iich  she  enjoyetl  until   her  death  undisturbed,  except  by  the' 
'ws  and  monks  of  the  various  religious  houses  in  the  island, 

ween  whom  and  the  Countess  there  was  a  perpetual  feud, 
[Liable  as  the  Isle  of  VVig^ht  was  to  inroad  at  all  times,  hostilities 
en  Enj^land  and  France  fjave  the  signal  for  the  commence— 
ent  of  pre<iatory  descents,  which  for  three  centuries  hung  over 
the  unfortunate    island   in  a  cloutl   of  perpetual    menace,  ever 
and  anon   bursting  in  a  storm   of  devastation.     The  reigns  of 
the  Plantagenet    Edwards,    though    fertile    in    alarms,    do    nut 
ord    any    serious    invasion.      The    French   were    continually 
overing   about    its    coasts,    and    from    time    to   time  we    hear 
of  their  landing  and  inflicting  some  damage.       IJut  the  vigo- 
rous system  of   defence  organized  by   Edward    1.,   immediately 
his   becoming    possessetl    of    the    lordship    of    the    island, 
oined    to    the    natural    prowess    of     its     men  —  *the     island/ 
ording  to  Camden,  being  '  not  so  well  fortified  by  Its  rock* 
k)  castles  as  by  its  inhabitants,  who  are  naturally  warlike  and 
_  iDurageous' — eft'ectually  prevcnteil  their  making  any  lodgment 
th(«re.     When  in   1340  the  French   had  landed   at   St.   Helen's. 
Point  in  some  force,  and  were  making  their  way  into  the  interior, 
hey  ivere  attacked  by  a  hastily-raised   body  of  the   islanders, 
(led  by  the   Captain  of  the   Isle,  Sir  Theobald   Russell,  of 
Ifaverland — the  ancestor  of  the   noble  house  of  IJeilford — and 
were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with   great  loss,  Russell   himself 
falling  in  the  moment  of  victory.     Thirty  years  later,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feeble  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  French  power 
iraa  in  the  ascendant,  and  the   island  suffered   grievi)Usly.      The 
whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  England  was  insulted  and  plun- 
dered by  the  French  fleet,  which  completely  mastered  tlie  U!e  of 
Wight,  plundering  and  burning  tlie  towns  of  Ne\vport,  Franche- 
tille    (Newtown),    and    \armouth,    and    desolating    the    whole 
countf}'.     Carisbrooke  alone  held  out  against  the  invaders,  who 
here  received  a  decisive  check  irom  the  loss  of  their  comnvaiider, 
jind  of  a  large  bodv  of  men  surprised  in  an  ambuscade  which 
compelled  them  to  retire,  after  exacting  a  thousand  marks  from 
the  pillaged  islanders,  the  greater  part  of  whom  left  the  island 
for  the  mainland.* 

The  title  of  *■  Lord  of  the  Island '  \  sank  In  a  sea  of  blood — 
the  best  blood  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  The  last  who  enjoyed  it. 
Sir    Edwanl  W^oodville,    the    brother  of   Elizabeth   VVoodvillc, 


l»  •Rolls  of  ParUamcat,'  2  Kic.  II.  a.d.  1378. 

If  The  cAtaloguc  of  the  Lonls  af  t)ic  Isle  contame  the  names  of  l-klmunil,  dtikc 
{y«»rk;  the  ••  goo<l  Dnke  Hnm[>hrfy"  of  Gloucester-,  Jttchurd,  duke  of  York, 
btrr  of  Edward  IV. ;  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lis  son  Heiiiy,  duke  of 
et ;  Lord  Rivers,  sad  his  son  Lord  Scales. 

the 
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the  queen  of    Edward    IV.,  was  the    leader  of  an    Ili-judged 

and  disastrous  attempt  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of 
IJrittany  against  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  with  a  force  raised 
in  bis  island  lordship.  A  body  of  40i)  yeoincn,  led  by  forty 
gentlemen  of  the  isle,  picturesquely  accoutred  in  white  coats  with 
broad  red  crosses,  set  sail  from  St,  Helen's,  and  having  joined  the 
Duke's  forces,  engaged  the  King's  army  under  La  Tremouille  at 
St.  Aubin's,  July  20,  1488.  La  Tremouille  gained  a  complete 
victory,  VVoodville's  wbole  force,  against  whom  the  enemy's 
strength  was  chielly  directed,  was  cut  to  pieces.  Only  one  bojr> 
it  is  said,  escaped,  to  carry  the  disastrous  news  to  his  native  isle. 
It  was  long  before  the  Isle  of  VViglit  recovered  from  this  over- 
whelming blow.  It  had  lost  the  flower  of  its  manhocxl  and 
youth,  the  heads  to  plan  and  the  sinews  to  work ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  fEimily,  either  of  the  gentry  or  commonalty,  which 
had  not  personal  reasons  to  deplore  \Voodville*s  chivalrous  but 
foolhardy  expedition.*  So  critical  was  the  condition  of  the  isle, 
that  it  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  by  which  an  Act  was 
passed  the  next  year,  prohibiting  any  one  to  hold  lands,  &c.,  of  a 
higher  annual  value  than  ten  marks^  in  order  that  the  island,  which 
is  described  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  as  *  of  late  decayed  of 
people,  desolate  and  not  inhabited,  the  towns  and  villages  let 
down,  the  fields  tlyked  and  made  pasture  for  beasts,'  so  that  by 
reason  of  the  scantiness  of  the  |wjpulation  '  the  isle  cannot  be 
defended,  but  lietb  open  and  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  King's 
enemies,  as  well  of  our  ancient  enemies  of  the  realm  of  France 
and  of  other  parties,* — might  be  again  well  inhabited  and  able 
to  defend  itself  from  invasion. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  Woodville's  expedition  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  completely  crushed  t!ie  impoverished  island. 
But  so  great  was  the  innate  vigour  of  its  population,  that  it  soon 
recovered  from  the  calamity,  and  in  1545  was  able  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  repelling  the  great  Frencli  Armada,  fitted  out 
by  Francis  L,  under  the  command  of  D'Annebault,  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  whose  first  object  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  VVight,  the  occupation  of  which  *  would  be  the 
prelude  of  an  attack  on  Portsmouth,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  crippling  of  the  naval  power.'f  The  whole  tale  has 
been  told  by  the  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  we  refer  our 

•  Henry  VII.  felt  himMlf  ao  teriouslr  compromised  by  this  expedition, 
thai  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Charles  Vllf.  exonerating  himself  from  all  com- 
plicity iu  it.  We  have  Charles's  reply  ('Stale  Papers,  vol.  ti.  p.  9),  accepting 
Henry's  assurance  that  'I'al^  [the  going]  dndiet  feu  de  Scallcfi  et  de  nos  mbgetx 
quil  avoit  nicoez  avircques  luy  en  Bretaigne  estoit  saus  uotre  seen  et  conge,  et 
a  oofitre  trcs  (rrnnt  dcsplatsance.' 

t  Froude/  Hist,  of  England,'  vol.  iv,  p.  417  $q. 
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.tiers  to  his  *  History '  for  the  narrative  of  the  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  the  French  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  island  ;  their  ianding^s  at  different  points  of  the  coast — Sea 
View,  St.  Helen's,  Shanklin — and  the  undaunted  spirit  with 
which  the  islanders  drove  them  back  ;    their  complete  rout  on 

|£eixibridge  Down  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  heroic  Chevalier  D'Eulx 
wid  his  watering  party  cut  oS  by  an   ambuscade  in  Shanklin 
thine. 
I    In  every  projected  invasion  of  England  the  occupation  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  formed  part  of  the  invader's  plan.      When  the  next 
^reat  Armada,  vaingloriously  christened  *  the  Invincible/  set  sail 
with  the  Papal  blessing  from  the  coasts  of  Spain,  the  first  object 
of  Aledina  Sidonia  was  to  seize  and  fortify  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
a  basis  of  operations.*     Elizabeth's  Government  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  position,   and  issued  orders   for   the 
garrisoning  and  protection  of  the  island,  ably  carried  out  by  the 
then  Governor,    the  Queen's  cousin,  the  energetic   Sir  George 
Carey.     The  whole  p>pulation  became  an  army :  watches  were 
posted  on  all  the  heights,  with  beacons  ready  to  be  fired  on  the 
first  sight  of  the  Spanish  jfleet :  the  neighbouring  counties  on 
the  mainland  were  charged  with  the  supply  of  men  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  the  island,  and  boats  to  convey  them.f    No  precaution 
I       vas  omitted.     The  issue  of  the  espp<lition  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
^^Nu   foreign   soldier  even    attempted  to    set  foot  on    the  island, 
^H'beneath  whose  chalk  cliffs  some  of  the  severest  encounters  took 
^Hplace  between  the  light  English  craft  and  the  huge  unw^ieldy 
^"opanish  galleons. 

Although  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  look  back  proudly  to  the 

part  played  by  her  sons  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation*s  history,  her 

internal  condition  was  at  that  time  far  from  prosperous.     She 

slowly  emerging  from  a  condition  of  the  deepest  depression 

r  the  stem  but  vigorous  rule  of  Sir  George  Carey,  who  had 

[ed    the   daring  and  unscrupulous   Sir  Edward   Horsey, 

tcester's   confidant  in    his   intrigue    or  secret   marriage  with 

Liady  Douglas   Sheffield,  whose   services  as  a  privateer  in  the 

Channel,  and  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  the  disastrous  siege 

of  Havre,  had  been  rcwardetl  with  the  governorship  of  the  Isle 


•  Motley,  'Umted  Netherlanda,' voL  ii.  p.  468.    Strada,  'De  Bello  Bdgico/ 
|p.  534. 

Jl  The  island  vas  distribated  for  parpoeei  of  defence  into  districtH  called 
oas.'  There  were  tea  fiuch  in  1583,  each  oonunanded  by  a  leading  loud- 
T  as  '  c-cntoneer,'  having  under  him  a  •  vintoneer,'  or  lieutenant,  and, 
fSUes  his  troop  of  from  100  to  200  men,  a  number  of  'hobblers,'  watchmen 
moiuited  on  '  hobbies/  w  saudl  horses,  to  ride  froui  place  to  place  and  give  notice 
,of  tbo  eoemy's  approach.    See  '  Laosdowut;  MSS.,    40,  xxit.  A. ;  '  Jiibl.  Reg. 
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of  Wight*  Indeed  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  s 
gloomy  period  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  few  parts  of  England 
presented  a  more  disastrous  aspect  tlian  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
returns  of  the  commission  organized  by  the  vigorous  mind  of 
Cecil  still  exist  in  the  I'ublic  Record  Office  for  three  ceDton& 
of  the  island,  and  the  picture  is  a  melancholy  one. 

The  whole  islaml  was  depopulated  ami  impoverished  bcyoocJ 
concpptjnn,  Newport,  its  capital,  had  been  *a  great  deal  more 
than  it  is.'  Whole  streets  and  villages  of  artificers  and  others 
are  described  as  *  void,  ami  no  sign  of  any  h<*using.'  In  one 
parish,  that  of  Arreton,  twenty-three  tenements  were  uninhabited* 
Yarmouth  was  reduced  to  a  handful  of  houses,  *  not  past  a 
dozen,'  while  in  Newtown,  which  bore  marks  of  having  once 
been  '  twice  as  good  as  Newport,'  scarcely  a  single  good  bouse 
was  standing. 

The  report  of  the  state  of  religion  j  was  not  brighter.  Of 
eleven  parishes  included  in  the  return,  there  were  but  five  in 
which  *  service  as  by  law  appointed '  was  celehratc<l.  At  Yar- 
mouth the  benefice  was  unable  to  fuul  a  priest.  At  Binstcad  and 
Whippingham  the  pars<jns  were  non-resident,  and  the  churches 
were  served  by  a  I'rcnch  curate.  At  Wootton  a  layman  read  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  with  the  procession  (the  Litany)  on  Sundays 
and  liolidajs.  The  saddest  tale  is  that  of  St.  Helen's.  The 
encroachments  of  the  sea  had  undermined  the  foundations  of  the 
churcln,  which  had  fallen  into  such  complete  ruin  that  *  one  might 
look  in  at  one  eml  and'out  at  the  other,'  while  there  had  been 

*  never  a  curate  and  little  service'  for  many  years  past,  so  that 
*the  parishioners  had  been  fain  to  bury  their  corpses  themselves.' 

*  And  yet,'  adds  the  indignant  commissioner,  'they  pay  neverthe- 
less their  tithes.'  The  position  of  St.  Helen's,  in  close  proximity 
to  one  of  the  chief  naval  roads  of  the  South  of  England,  where 
seamen  of  the  Cathfillc  nations  were  in  the  habit  of  touching  for 
water  and  fresh  provisions,  remlered  its  ruined  state  a  matter 
of  national  concernment.     *  Foreign  sailors,'  writes  Mr.  George 

*  *  Sir  Edward  wu  the  *  Ned  Horsey,  the  raffling  cavalier  of  ArondelV  of  the 
picturcsqne  narrative  uf  the  {>1ot  agaiiut  Mary,  in  Maivh  l.^A6,  diMoterred  by 
Mr.  Froude  from  the  ICecord  Office.  One  part  of  this  scheme  was  the  betraTiag 
of  th«  Ible  of  Wight  and  Horet  Castle  to  the  French,  by  the  governor,  Uvedale. 
Frond**.  •  Hist..'  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  438. 

t  *  When  .\rchbiithop  Parker  made  a  primary  visitation  of  bis  diocese,  60me  of  the 
beuefict-d  clergy  were  niechaoics,  others  Komish  priests  disguised.  Many  churches 
were  closed.  A  sermon  was  not  to  be  heard  in  some  place*  within  a  distance  of 
twenty  miU-j.  To  read,  or  at  least  so  to  read  us  to  be  intelligible  and  itnpix'ssive, 
was  a  rare  accomplishment.  Even  in  Loudon  many  churches  were  closed  for 
want  of  ministers,  and  in  the  country  it  was  not  ea»y  to  provide  a  minister  com- 
petent to  baptize  infanu  and  inter  the  dead.' — Marsden,  *  Early  Puritans,"  p.  KK), 
yee  aUo  Neale  $  '  Puritaus,'  vol.  ''.  c.  iv.  vi, ;  Slrype'i  '  Parker,'  p.  22  ♦. 
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Oglander,  who  makes  the  presentment,  *soeIng^  the  shameful 
using  of  the  same,  think  that  all  other  churches  within  the 
realm  be  like  used,  and  so  have  both  spoken  and  done  shameful 
nets  in  our  derision,  and  what  thej  have  said  and  made  report  of 
in  their  own  country  G*xl  knoweth.  It  is  a  gazing  stock  to  all 
foreign  nations,' 

Of  the  internal  condition  of  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  the 
serenteenth  century  we  have  a  graphic  picture  in  the  MS.  memoirs 
of  Sir  John  Oglander.  This  worthy  knight,  a  loyalist  to  the 
backbone,  was  the  representative  of  n  family  which  first  came 
into  the  island  with  Richard  dc  Rcdvers*  ami  settled  at  Nunwell, 
near  Brading,  which  they  have  held  in  uninterrupted  descent  to 
the  present  day.  On  tw<i  visits  paid  to  the  island  by  Cliarlea  I.» 
first  as  Prince  in  1()18,  and  afterwards  as  King  to  inspect  the 
Scotch  troops  on  their  way  to  the  Isle  of  Rhc,  he  was  received 
by  Sir  John.  This  transient  intercourse  led  to  momentous  results. 
His  personal  knowledge  of  Oglander,  together  with  his  repu- 
tation for  loyalty,  and  an  exaggerated  confidence  in  his  influence 
in  the  island,  weighed  much  with  Charles  I.  in  choosing  the  Isle 
of  Wight  as  a  refuge  after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  and 
he  was  the  last  subject  whom  the  unhappy  monarch,  stil!  enjoying 
the  semblance  of  freedom,  honoured  with  a  visit,  Thursday, 
November  1^1,  1647.  Oglander's  loyalty  cost  him  dear.  He 
^as  torn  from  his  beloved  island  by  the  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, kept  a  prisoner  in  London  for  many  years,  and  was 
eventually  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  obtain  his 
■discharge. 
H  In  the  *  Memoirs'  to  which  we  have  roferre*!  the  worthy  knight 

^  never  wearies  of  descanting  on  the  happy  condition  of  the  island 
in  his  youth,  before  'peace  and  law  had  beggared  them  all;' 
when  the  hateful  race  of  attorneys  *  that  of  late  hath  made  this 
their  habitation  and  so  by  sutes  undone  the  country,*  was  un- 
known ;  when  '  money  was  as  plenty  in  yeomen's  purses  as  now 
in  tlie  best  of  the  gentry,'  who,  '  full  of  money  and  out  of  debt/ 
dreamed  away  a  calm  and  incurious  existence, 

^'  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ;' 
ttldom  or  never  going  out  of  the  island,  '  making  their  wills 
when  they  went  to  London,  thinking  it  like  an  East  India 
•  Th*  cradle  of  this  family  was  the  Caetle  of  Orglandes,  in  the  parish  of 
Valogoes,  io  the  Department  of  I^  Manche.  The  Maniali  of  Or^lanrles,  the 
<hitf  of  the  French  branch,  was  Member  of  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  in  1823. 
Peter  de  Oglauder,  chaplain  to  Richard  de  Kedvcr*,  became  Dean  of  Christchurch 
TVjDham,  converted  by  bis  lord  from  a  college  of  secular  canons  into  an  Augus- 
tinian  priory.  While  we  write  we  coUce  with  regret  the  death  without  issue  of 
the  last  Oglander  of  Nunwell. 
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voyage,  supposing  no  trouble  like  to  travailo,'  content  to  cntmst 
their  letters,  when  they  had  any,  to  a  coneyman  who  came  from 
London  to  buy  rabbits.*  He  draws  a  pleasing  picture  of  tl»e 
accomplished  Lord  Southampton,  so  reasonably  identified  with 
'the  onlie  begetter'  of  SLakspere's  Sonnets,  when  Oovemor, 
gathering  the  island  gentry  about  him  at  his  Manor  House  of 
St^nden,  and  spreading  around  him  the  refining  influence  of 
his  high  character.  Then,  he  wails,  *  this  island,  full  of  knights 
and  gentry  beyond  compare,  was  the  Paradise  of  England,  and 
now  *  (a.d.  1647,  the  pcri«)d  of  Charles'  incarceration)  '  it  is  just 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  melancholy,  deserted,  sad 
place — no  company,  no  resort,  no  neighbourly  doings  one  of 
another.     You  may  truly  say  tempora  mutaiitur.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  Isle  of  Wight 
assumes  its  chief  interest  in  the  popular  mind  in  comaection 
with  the  flight  and  imprisonment  of  Charles  L  But  the  story 
is  too  familiar  to  justiJy  repetition,  and  if  told  in  any  detail  it 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits.  The  events  of 
the  next  twelve  months  are  a  familiar  portion  of  flnglish  history. 
The  unfortunate  monarch's  gradually  restricted  liberty ;  t£e 
growing  disrespect  and  inattention  to  his  pers^mal  comfort ;  the 
hateful  bigotry  which  refused  him  the  ministrations  of  his  own 
chaplains  and  forced  on  him  the  services  of  bitter  polemics ;  the 
abortive  schemes  of  deliverance,  and  attempts  at  escape  ;  his 
dally  life  in  what  Andrew  Marvel  styles  *  Carisbrooke's  narrow 
case  ;'  the  literary  pursuits  with  which  he  occupieil  the  weary 
hours  of  confinement ;  the  mimic  court  held  by  the  *  grey  dis- 
crowned monarch '  at  the  Grammar-school  House  at  Newport 
during  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  treaty  ;  his  rude  seizure 
by  Major  Ralph  in  the  name  of  the  army  ;  his  hurried  night- 
journey  across  the  islaw<l  to  Worsley's  Tower,  and  thence  to  the 
gloomy  fortress  of  Hurst,  December  1st,  1648, — all  have  been 
often  narrated,  but  never  with  such  fulness  of  detail  as  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Hillier  in  his  interesting  little  work)  *  Charles 
the  First  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  narrate  the  captivity  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  her  brother,  the  promising  young  Prince  Henry, 
who,  with   brutal   disregard  to  their  feelings,  were  removed  by 

*  Hares  were  not  introdaced  into  the  island  till  the  dxteeotb  oenmry,  when 
Sir  Edward  Horsey,  the  governor,  promised  the  gift  of  s  Iamb  in  excfauige  for 
ererj  live  hare.  Foxes  are  u  far  more  recent  introdoctioD,  dating  from  the 
jffecent  centunr,  when  the  animal,  previooslj  ankoowo,  was  brought  in  by  '  a 
penoa  more  fanciful  than  kind  to  his  cotintry,'  as  Bishop  Wilson  says  of  the 
uitrodoeer  of  magpies  into  the  lele  of  Man,  for  the  sake  of  hunting.  It  was  a 
strange  old  boost  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  '  there  wu  neither  fox,  lawyer,  oor 
ftiar  iu  it* 
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order  of  Parliament  to  a  plare  full  to  them  of  melancholy 
memories.  Within  a  month,  Elizabeth,  constitutionally  a  sickly 
child,  deformed  in  person,  and  crushed  by  a  premature  load  of 
agony  tot»  great  for  her  susceptible  nature,  had  rejoined  her 
beloved  father.  Her  body  lay  in  state  for  sixteen  days,  and  was 
honourably  interred  in  Newjiort  Church  in  a  manner  befitting 
her  myal  parentage,  the  mayor  and  ahlermen  attending^  in  their 
robes  and  insignia  of  office.  An  exquisitely  beautiful  recumbent 
statue  of  the  Princess,  by  Baron  Marochetti,  was  erec-ted  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1856  *  as  a  token  of  respect  for  her  virtues 
and  of  sympathy  for  her  misfortunes.'  Her  little  brother,  the 
Ouke  of  Gloucester,  remained  two  years  longer  in  the  castle — 
which  nmst  have  been  a  dreary  abode  to  him,  deprived  of  the 
company  of  his  *  sweet  sister  Patience ' — until  he  received 
Cromwell's  permission  to  leave  England,  March  1653. 

With  these  events  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  virtually 
closes.  Charles  11,  paid  it  more  than  one  visit  (once  against 
his  will,  being  forced  to  land  at  Pucknster  by  a  violent  gale) ; 
and  honouretl  Yarmouth  with  his  presence,  as  the  guest,  at  his 
ocwly-erccted  red  brick  mansion  (now  the  Bugle  Inn),  of  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  an  Irish  soklier  of  fortune,  who,  after  some  years 
of  service  under  foreign  Powers,  exchanged  the  land  for  the  sea, 
and  became  a  naval  commander  of  more  celebrity  than  honour- 
able fame  :  and  who,  for  his  questionable  achievements,  hartlly 
to  be  distinguished  from  piracy,  had  been  rewarded  by  his  not 
over-scrupulous  royal  master  with  the  governorship  of  the  island. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  great  fears  of  a  landing 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  were  entertained,  and  hasty  orders  were  issued 
to  maintain  a  strict  watch  and  secure  the  defences  of  the  island. 
But  the  island  annals  present  nothing  of  any  public  interest 
until  our  own  times,  when  we  have  seen  it  selected  by  our 
Queen  for  her  marine  residence  ;*  and  have  watched  the  creation 
at  Osbonie  of  a  true  English  home  of  culture  and  refinement, 
ihe  centre  of  the  purest  domestic  affections.  In  other  gene- 
intioQs  it  will  Ijc  regarded  as,  perhaps  the  chief  glory  of  this 
island,  that  it  was  the  loved  home  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and 


*  The  old  name  of  Osborne,  according  to  Worsley,  was  Ansterbome.  It 
andently  belonged  to  the  old  island  ftmiily  of  Bowermau,  whe&ce  it  passed  by 
numage  to  the  fumily  of  Aro«y,  nnd  by  purchase  in  1549  to  the  Lovibonds,  aod 
from  them  to  the  Manns.  Sir  J.  OglaixWr  writes, '  Osborne  was  biiilt  by  Thomas 
Ljribone,  ntul  sold  by  his  sontie  to  CapUiiti  Moqd,  and  hath  been  the  ruin  of  the 
family.  Some  buyldt-s  and  Bome  destroyeth.'  The  heiress  of  the  Manas  married 
a  Blachford,  of  Pordinabridgc.  The  mansion  at  first  occupied  by  her  Majesty, 
hot  «nce  entirely  pulled  down,  was  erected  by  B.  Pope  Bkchford.  Esq.,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  estate  was  piu'cbiued  by  the  Queen  ol  Lady 
iMbella  BUchford. 
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of  the  purest  and  most  devoted  to  duty  o(  all  British  sovereigns 
— unsurpassod  as  Wife,  Mother,  aud  Queen. 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  opens  a 
curious  page  in  our  representative  annals.  Up  to  the  passing  ol 
the  Reform  Bill  it  contriljuted  tn)  levver  than  six  members  t«  the 
House  of  Commons — liaif  the  number  returned  by  the  whole  of 
Yorkshire,  as  many  as  Middlesex  inuludiug  London — two  for 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  New]>ort,  Newtown,  and  Yarmouth. 
The  whole  number  of  nominal  electors  fell  short  of  a  hundred, 
the  seats  being  really  at  the  disposal  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  island.  When  in  121*5  Edward  I.  convenetl  the 
Parliament  which  is  consiilered  by  Hume*  "  the  real  and  tine 
epoch  of  the  House  ol  Commons,'  Yarmouth  and  Newport  ea 
sent  a  burgess. t  But  the  right  slept  for  three  eenturies,  none" 
being  returned  till  1585.  At  this  time  Elizabeth,  who  felt  all  a 
Tudor's  hatred  of  Parliamentary  interference,  had  adopted  the 
policy  uf  her  brother  and  sister,  and  made  a  large  increase  to 
the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  insignificance  of* 
Y^armouth  and  Newtown  afford  a  pntof  of  the  truth  of  Hallam's  f 
statcmcntj  that  *a  very  large  prop(ution  '  of  these  new  accessions^ 
were  'petty  boroughs  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
or  peerage.'  Anything  like  an  independent  exercise  of  thr 
franchise  was  unknown  from  the  very  first.  The  right  of 
appointing  one  of  their  members  was  at  cmce  made  over  by  the 
burgesses  of  Newport  to  the  energetic  '  Captain  of  the  Isle,*  Sir  i 
George  Carey,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  their 
privileges.  At  Y^armouth  l>oth  the  representatives  were  named 
by  him.  A  letter  of  his  to  the  Corporation,  September  10th,  1601, 
is  printed  by  Albin»§  desiring  that  they  should  'assemble  them> 
selves  togetlier,  and  with  their  united  consent  send  up  unto  him 
'  '(as  they  heretofore  liad  done)  their  Writt  with  a  Blank,  wherein 
he  might  inscribe  the  names  of  such  persons  as  he  shall  think 
the  fittest  to  discharge  that  Deutie  on  their  Behoofe.' 

Carey's  successor  in  the  Governorship,  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Lord  Southampton,  took  good  care  to  maintain  the  prerogatives 
of  his  office.  We  have  some  interesting  autograph  letters  lying 
before  us  which  throw  a  curious  light  nn  the  history  of  elections 
at  this  i>eriud.  One  directed  to  the  burgesses  of  \  armouth, 
expresses  the  surprise  and  indignatiuii  uf  his  Lordship  at  their 
having  ventured  to  promise  a  vacant  seat  without  consulting  his 
wishes,  and  *  by  waie  of  prevention  ancl  cunninge  prouided  rather 
to  make  excuse  than  to  satisfy  his  reasonable  rcqueste,'     *  Your 

•  'Hiit.  of  England,'  toI.  ii,  p,  281,  c  xiij. 

f  •  RolU  of  Parlwment.*  J  Hallniu, '  Constit  HisL/  i.  264-5. 

§  Albis. '  IlisUirj  of  tJi«  Ule  of  Wight,'  p.  354. 
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forehand  promise,*  writes  the  indignant  Earl» '  1  shall  find  iiieanes 
to  preuent,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  note  ^our  little  loue  and 
respecte  to  me,  your  countryman  and  frend.'  Such  a  menace  was 
not  without  its  eflFect.  At  the  next  election  Lord  Southampton's 
son,  Thomas  VVriotheslcy,*  made  application  to  lils  •  very  louing 
frendes'  for  one  of  the  seats,  stating-  that,  thouo^h  his  Lordship 
declined  to  dispose  of  more  than  one  of  the  hur^ss-ships,  yet  he 
would  *take  it  as  a  ^eat  respect  done  unto  him'  if  the  town 
would  *  winin*j^ly  doe  !iim  the  favour'  to  name  his  son  for  the 
second.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  Governor's  son  was  returned, 
and  sat  for  the  borough  until  his  father's  death  removed  him  to 
tlie  Upper  House. 

The  plea  that  has  been  not  unjustly  urged  ffjr  these  *  pocket 
boroughs'  that,  however  contrary  to  the  theory  of  p{»]>ular 
representation,  they  proved  sometimes  practically  beneficial 
in  openings  the  door  to  rising  young  statesmen  who  mig^hl 
otherwise  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a*] mission  to  the 
I-louse  of  Commons,  was  exemplified  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It 
was  thus  that  C'anning  was  first  brought  into  Parliament  by 
Pitt  in  171)3,  as  member  for  IVewtown.  And  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  'General  Sir  Arthur  Wei lesley,' entered  the 
English  House  of  Commons  in  1808  as  tlie  representative  of 
Newport,  his  colleague  l>eing  '  Henry,  Lord  Palmerston.'  Other 
names  of  note  illustrate  the  election  rolls  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
boroughs.  The  noble  and  pure-hearted  Falkland  sat  for  New- 
port, and  Philip,  Lord  Lisle,  the  gallant  brother  of  Algernon 
Sidney,  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  when  plain  John  Churchill,  and  the  quondam 
tailor's  boy  of  Niton — brave  old  Sir  Thomas  Hopson,  the 
bero  of  Vigo  Bay — appear  among  the  representatives  'of 
Newtown. 

The  ceremony  of  election  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  boroughs  was  a 
very  simple  and  agreeable  one.  Of  course  a  dinner  constituted 
its  main  feature.  At  such  periods  the  dilapidated  Court-house 
at  Newtown — the  proceedings  at  Yarmouth  were  substantially 
the  same — was  the  scene  of  unw<mted  festivity.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  burgesses  assembled  for  an  oyster  luncheon,  for  which 
the  lessee  of  the  river  was  l>ound  to  find  the  materials.  Before 
this  repast  wns  well  digested,  at  about  3  P.M.  the  company  sat 
vo  to  a  plentiful  cold  dinner,  at  the  close  of  which  the  chair 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  card  hearing  the  names  of  the  two 
members.     These  he  read  aloud,  and  at  once  proposed  their 

Wriothesley's  sieTiatuTB  to  ihU  letter,  'Thomas  Risley,'  deserves  notice  as  a 
curiou  example  of  phonedc  Bpciliiig,  and  a  proof  of  the  lax  unsettled  ortfaograpby 
of  suruaines  in  tLe  sixteenth  century. 
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health  a$  their  new  representatives ;  a  toast  which  was  usually 
drunk  '  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.' 

We  have  already  s|w>ken  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianit| 
into  the  island  by  Wilfrid.     The  Norman  Conquest  found 
island  divided  into  parishes,  and  churches  built :  and  the  ne 
settlers,  friends  of  civilization  and  the  Church,  erecteil  others. 

The  ancient  island  parishes,  thoug^h  now  mostly  subdivide 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  laid  out,  like  the  raj 
of   Sussex,   by  drawing  a  straight  line,  or  stretching  a  rope, 
from    sea    to    sea.       They    formed    long    narrow    strips,    with 
the   church   and   village   in   the   centre.     The   parish   of   New- 
church,  divided   across  its  middle  by  the  steep  chalk  backbone 
of  the  island,   including  the  populous  towns   of  Ryde  at   one 
extremity  and  Vnntnor  at  the  other,  survived  in  unbniken  unity 
to  our  own  day,  and  has  only  recently  assumed  a  more  manag 
able  form. 

Nonconformity  found  here  a  congenial  home.  Foreign  Pr 
testants  made  it  their  resort,  antP^seafaring  men  of  all  nations 
passed  there,  which,  says  Neale,*  'occasioned  the  ceremonie|H 
not  to  be  so  strictly  observed  as  in  other  places,  their  trad^l 
and  commerce  requiring  a  latitude,'  This  looseness  of  obser- 
vance was  very  oflensivo  to  the  strict  disciplinarianism  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker:  'a  Parker,  indeed,' in  Fullers  words,  *  careful 
to  keep  the  fence  and  shut  the  gates  of  discipline  against  all 
such 'night  steaU'rs  as  would  invade  the  same;'  and  one  of  the 
last  public  acts  in  which  he  was  employed  (ir>75)  Avas  a  visit 
tion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  carried  out  with  such  extrer 
severity,  ejecting  the  ministers  who  refused  conformity  and 
closing  their  churches,  that  the  inhabitants  made  complaint  to  1 
bitter  enemy  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  established  hims 
the  champion  of  the  Puritans.  His  representations  had  so  muc!) 
influence  over  Elizabeths  vain  and  capricious  mind  —  irri- 
tated by  a  sense  of  the  disapprobation  of  her  infatuated  conduct 
towards  her  favourite,  which  the  Archbishop  had  l>een  unable 
entirely  to  conceal — that  she  issued  immediate  order  for  the 
reversal  of  Parker's  injunctions,  and  when  he  next  appeare<l  at 
Court  by  royal  command,  behaved  to  him  with  such  outrageous 
rudeness,  that  the  aged  prelate  left  the  Court  stung  to  the  quick, 
with  a  resolve  that  he  would  never  visit  it  again. 

The  churches  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  often  eminently 
picturesque,  both  in  position  and  outline,  are  not  remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty.  In  fact  it  was  too  remote  to  be  reached  by 
more  than  the  fringe  of  the  wave  of  architectural  progress ;  while 
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nstant  dread  of  the  hostile  descents  of  the  French  and 
their  frequent  ravap^es  kept  the  inhabitants  in  too  depressed  a 
addition  to  have  either  the  means  or  the  heart  for  the  erection 
of  costlv  buildings.  They  are  usually  long,  low  buildings, 
wttliout  clerestory,  and  very  often  without  chancel-arch,  fre- 
quently consisting  of  two  equal  aisles  or  bodies,  with  no  con- 
stmctional  mark  to  distinguish  them,  or  to  define  the  site  of  the 
parochial  altar.  The  best  example  of  this  arrangement  is  the 
Cbarch  of  GcKlshill,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  Island. 
The  towers  arc  mostly  low  and  square  ;  but  that  of  Carisbrooke 
is  a  good  work  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  recalling  in  its 
outline  the  plainer  Somersetshire  examples.  The  same  model 
has  been  followed  at  Godsbill,  Chale,  and  Gatcombe ;  but, 
picturesque  as  they  are,  even  these  cannot  he  called  good  works 

tf  art.  Fragments  of  Norman  work  linger  here  and  there.  The 
est  example  is  the  tiny  church  of  ^'averland — the  loved  of  land- 
■■e  painters,  as  it  groups  with  the  gables  of  the  Jacobean 
REior-bouse  beneath  its  shadowing  elms — where  the  south  door 
and  chancel-arch  are  good  specimens  of  the  barbaric  richness  of 
?  style.  Wootton,  Northwood,  and  Shalfleet,  also  have  Norman 
and  the  Iast-name<l  church  the  huge  stump  of  an  ill-used 
iorman  tower.  The  best  architectural  works  in  the  island,  at 
albounie,  Shalfleet,  and  Arreton,  belong  to  the  Early  English 
riod.  The  later  styles  present  nothing  which  needs  comment, 
liough  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  island  churches  which  is  not 
worth  turning  aside  to  see.  Most  of  them  are  charmingly  placed, 
L^ery  frequently,  as  at  Godshill,  Newchurcb,  and  Motteston,  crown- 
^^ttig  an  almost  precipitous  eminence,  and  arc  picturesque  with 
^Hbe  picturesqueness  of  a  building  which  has  grown  into  its  present 
^Bbrm  by  gradual  additions,  fused  by  time  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Undercliff,  has  a 
^^ride  celebrity,  from  its  diminutive  size.  Its  claim,  however,  to 
^B^  the  smallest  church  in  England  was,  even  before  the  enlarge- 
^Tneot,  contested  by  some  of  the  cliurches  of  the  Lake  District, 
and  cannot  now,  small  as  it  is,  be  sustained.* 

The  churchy ani  of  Hrading  furnishes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

fiece«  of  memorial  poetry  in  the  language,  rendered  familiar  by 
>r.  Callcott's  musical  setting,  commencing — 

*  Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributaiy  tear,* 

It  is  to  the    memory  of  a  Mrs.  Berry,  and  is  ascribed  to 
the  Rev.  John  Gill,  some  time  curate  of  Newchurcb.     In  the 
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lent,  the  dimexMions  of  St.  Lawrence  Church  were  20  feet 
and  6  feet  higU  to  the  eaves. 
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churchyard  of  Carisbrooke  may  still  be  read  a  yel  more  famoas 
epitaph,  which  thirty  years  ago  gave  rise  to  the  case  of  *  Breeks- 
V.  VVooHVcy,'*  in  the  Court  ol'  Arches,  and  procured  the  decision^ 
by  the  hif«;hest  Ecclesi.istttiil  Court,  that  prayers  for  the  dead 
are  not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  authoritative  documents  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

From  the  churches  ihn  transition  is  natural  to  tlic  clergry  who 
served  them  :  and  here,  thouijl,  we  find  some  names  of  note,  and  a 
few  which  the  English  Cliurchmau  will  ever  regard  with  reverence 
and  love,  tlie  list  is  but  ine.igre.  Hrighston  RtH"tory  is  honour-  * 
ably  <listinguisiied  as  having  given  to  the  l*]nglish  Church  three- 
prelates  who  will  not  easily  be  forgotten — the  saintly  Ken,  whoso 
favourite  walk  is  still  poiiitttl  out  in  the  lovely  parsonage  gar- 
den ;  that  highly-gifte<f  prelate,  froni  the  shock  of  whose  deaths 
felt  almost  as  a  personal  sorrow  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
England  is  hardly  yet  recovering,  Ix^ynnd  dispute  the  greatf^st 
Bishop  the  English  f.'hurch  has  seen  for  a  century  and  a  half — 
the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Brighston,  also,  during  his  son's  residence  here  as- 
rector,  was  a  favourite  home  of  the  elociuent  and  philan- 
thropic Wilberforce  in  that  '  calm  old  age  ttn  which  he  entered 
with  the  elastirity  of  youth  and  the  simplicity  of  childhoixl,. 
climbing  with  delight  t<i  the  top  of  the  chalk  downs,  or  walk^ 
ing  long  on  the  unfrequented  shore/  \  Brading,  oi  whicb 
he  was  curate,  and  Arreton  are  inseparably  connected  witiv 
Legh  Richmomfs  popular  narratives — *  The  Voung  Cottager* 
and  '  The  Dairyman's  Daughter.'  The  large-hoarte<l  Dean 
of  Chichester,  Dr.  Hook,  who,  as  Vicar  of  Leeds,  first  taught 
the  Church  of  England  how  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
huge  populations  massed  tcigether  in  our  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  Ciimmenced  his  clerical  life  as  curate  of  Whip* 
pingham,  of  which  his  uncle,  Dean  Hook  of  Worcester,  was- 
rector.  In  the  old  churchyard  of  Bonchurch,  studded  with 
purple  violets,  beneath  a  monument  realizing  his  own  'Shadow 
of  the  Cross,'  within  sight  of  the  rock-strewn  sh)pe  of  Eastend^ 
the  scene  of  the 'Old  Man's  Home,*  rej>oses  William  Adams, 
who,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  their  body,  may  be 
permitted  to  rank  among  the  clergy  of  the  island,  which  will 

*  The  epitaph  iu  qneition  ran  as  follows :  *  Spec  mea  ChHttoii.  Pray  for  the 
loal  of  J.  Woolfrey.  "  h  is  a  lioly  and  wholworae  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead** 
2  Mac.  xJi.  4G.  J,  W.  obiit  h  Jaa,  1838.  iEt.  50.'  The  judgment  was  delivered 
bjr  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Jenaer.  The  ioscriptioD  on  Bishop  Barrow's  mooumtmt 
ntftr  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  'O  vos  ininBeuntes  io  domiim 
Domioi  in  dotnam  oratioois.  orate  pro  ooaserro  vestro  ut  inyeniat  misericordiam  iu 
die  DoniiDi/  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  same  primitive  practice. 

t  '  Life '  by  his  sous. 
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always  be  affectionately  associated  with  his  name.  By  bis. 
side  lies  the  brilliant  but  unhappy  John  Sterling,  better  known 
for  his  biographers  Julius  Hare  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  than 
for  anything  he  himself  achieved,  who  died  at  Ventnor  in 
1844,  asking  almost  with  the  last  breath  for  the  old  Bible 
he  so  often  used  in  the  cottages  at  his  Hurstmonceaux  Curacy. 
To  go  back  a  few  years  we  must  not  forget  that  Wood,  the 
mathematician,  who,  coming  up  to  college  so  poor  that  the  story 
goes  he  was  fain  in  work  his  problems  by  the  light  of  the  stair- 
lamp,  achieved  the  high  jwsitions  of  Master  of  St.  John's  and 
r>ean  of  Kly,  died  Rector  of  Freshwater,  as  was  also  the  father 
of  T)t.  Robert  Hooke,  the  able,  but  wliimsical  and  penurious 
Gpesham  Professor  of  whom  old  Aubrey  has  so  many  amusing 
talcs  to  tell.  A  cousin  of  Izaak  Walton  became  Rector  of 
Wootton  in  17(>7.  He  was  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  with  his 
celebrated  namesake,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished  as  of 
one  of  considerable  theological  attainments,  prtlished  manners, 
and  a  kind  humble  heart ;  manifesting  primitive  piety,  and  a 
lieavenly  mind  ;"  passing  his  time  among  his  books,  in  culti- 
vating choice  flowers,  and  in  friendly  intercourse  with  his 
parishioners  and  near  neighbours.  Carisbrooke  reckons  among 
its  vicars  Alexander  Ross,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster,  chaplain  t(» 
Charles  I.,  f  one  of  those  laborious  writers  who  compile  huge 
tomes  de  omni  scibili^  unrelieved  by  a  single  scintillation  of 
^nius  and  only  rescued  from  oblivion  by  his  name  Ibrming  a 
tag-  to  one  of  Butler's  triple  rhymes  : — 

'  There  was  an  ancient  sago  philoBopher, 
Who  hod  rood  Alexander  lioss  over.' — Hudibras. 


*  His  father  was  chaplaiti  to  Bishop  Morley,  of  Wiii<jh(?6ter,  by  whom  he  was- 
sppointcd  Rector  of  l^righstoo.  When  the  bob  became  Rector  of  WtHKfon,  the 
£uiuly  came  over  to  inspect  the  church  and  rectory.  The  roads  hvla^  qalte  im- 
pAStble  for  a  carriage,  the  waggon  employed  on  the  glt^be  farm  \ra&  put  io  requi- 
sition for  the  transit,  the  old  rector  silting  in  his  arm-ehair,  the  ladies  reclining, 
like  Jane  Austen's  mother  on  her  journey  to  her  new  home,  on  l*etls  and  sacks ;. 
the  young  rector  riding  on  horseback.  At  this  period  early  service  at  4  a.m.. 
daring  the  harve»t  mouth  was  attended  by  the  fanners  nod  their  labourers.. 
The  Waltons,  iu  common  with  the  clergy  generally  of  their  day,  farmed  their 
own  glebe,  the  unroorried  farm-servants  living  in  the  parsonage  with  the  house- 
bold.  A  gay  po«y  was  en  regie  for  the  Sunday  costume  of  the  parson,  which'whea 
servtoe  began  was  laid  on  the  reading  desk. 

t  It  it  a  common  calutany,  reported  again  and  again  till  it  has  gained  currency 
and  belief,  that  the  living  of  Carisbrooke,  together  with  those  of  Niton,  Whit- 
well,  Godwin,  and  others,  was  extorted  from  Charles  I.  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  the  price  of  the  gift  of  their  college 
plate  in  his  necessities.  Dates  disprove  the  whole  story.  These  advowst)U8 
were  given  to  the  college  by  tlie  King  on  the  intercession  of  Henrietta  Maria,  who, 
ma  Queen  Consort,  was  official  patroness  of  tlie  college,  Nov.  b,  1036,  The  so- 
called  'loan'  of  the  plate  took  place  cix  years  afterwards,  Jan.  b,  1642. 

His. 
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His  cblef  literary  achievement  was  the  continuation  of  Ralegh's 
*  History  of  the  World,'  Mezentius-like  attaching  a  lifeless  corpse 
to  a  living  body.*  Callxiurne  was  the  benefice  with  which, 
just  before  his  death,  Edward  VI.  rewarded  Nicholas  Udall,  the 
Eton  Master — the  *  plagosus  Orbilius'  of  poor  Thomas  Tusser  t — 
for  his  share  in  the  translation  of  the  '  Paraphrases '  of  Erasmus, 
which  had  not  undeser\"edly  gained  hiin  X  a  stall  at  Windsor 
the  year  before.  May  we  hope  Udall  proved  more  merciful  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  parishioners  than  to  his  Eton  scholars. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  has  not  been  fertile  in  native  celebrities. 
Cole,  the  Provost  of  Eton  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  *  Vicar  of 
Bray '  of  his  day,  changing  his  faith  with  every  change  of  those 
in  authority,  the  preacher  of  the  sermon  when  Cranmer  wa«l 
burnt,  was  a  native  of  Godshill.  The  two  Jameses,  uncle  and 
nephew,  once  well-known  as  scholars,  controversial  divines, 
bibliophilists,  and  antiquarians,  were  born  at  Newport.  The 
elder.  Dr.  Thomae  James,  assisted  Sir  Thomas  BtKlley  materiallj 
in  the  formation  of  the  library  at  Oxford  that  immortalizes  his 
name,  of  which  he  was  the  first  keeper,  and,  in  1605,  drew  up 
the  first  catalogue,§  His  nephew  Robert  did  like  sen'ice 
Seldcn  in  illustrating  the  Arundel  Marbles,  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  in  the  arrangement  of  his  famous  MS,  library.  Newport 
at  the  same  time  furnished  Elizabeth  with  three  of  her  moi 
trusted  servants — '  one,*  as  she  used  to  say,  '  for  her  soul,  one  fo] 
her  body,  and  one  for  her  goods,'  all  sons  of  tradesmen — Dt» 
Edes,  Dean  of  Worcester,  her  Chaplain  ;  Dr.  James,  her  Phy- 
sician in  Ordinary  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  her  Solicitor. 
They  owed  their  promotion  ti>  the  influence  of  Ursula,  Lady 
Walsingham,  the  widow  of  Richard  Worsley.  Sir  Thomas 
Fleming,  whose  base  sycophancy,  and  the  readiness  with  whicli 
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•  Rom  wm  also  the  author  of  UaviTtPtia,  '  A  View  of  all  KeligioDS,' '  Virgilius 
ETangelixans,'  and  a  host  more  of  long  since  forgotten  vorks. 
f  '  From  Paiilea  I  went,  to  Eaton  sent. 

To  leame  streigbt  waies,  the  Latin  phraies, 
When  fiftie  three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 
For  fault  bat  small  or  none  at  all 
It  canic!  to  pa«s  thus  beat  I  was. 
See  Udall  see  the  mercie  of  thee 
To  mee  poore  lad !' 

—Fiv*  Uutuireth  Fotnia  q/  Gi)od  Hutibandrie. 
X  '  The  **  Paraphrase  "  and  Notet  of  EraMaos,  in  my  jodgment,  was  the  most  im- 
portant book  even  of  his  day.   We  must  remember  that  it  was  almost  legally  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  England.'— Milroan,  ♦  Latin  Christianity.*  vol.  vj,  p.  6'24. 

§  Camden,  speakiug  of  him  b  his  lifetime,  callj  him  '  a  learned  man  and  true 
lover  of  books  wholly  dedicated  to  learning ;  who  it  now  laboriooslj  searcMng 
the  libraries  of  Enelaud,  and  proposeth  that  for  the  public  good  which  will  be  for  , 
the  great  benefit  of  England.' 

he 
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*  he  lent  himself  as  a  tool  of  the  Crown  in  its  illegal  exactions, 

raised  him  to  the  high  place  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

Lwas  the  son  of  a  mercer.     Fleming   is  chiefly,  and  that  infa- 

Imouslj,  notorious  for  his  judgment  in  the  great  case  of  Imposi- 

jtions,  fully  as  important  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Camp- 

Ibell  as  'Hampden  s  case  of  Ship-money,  though  not  so  celebrated, 

from    having    been    long   acquiesced    in    to  the  destruction   of 

public  liberty,'  by  which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  king  might 

impose  whatever  duties  he  pleased  on   imports.     James  !.,  on 

bearing  of  this  judgment,  declared  that  he  was  *  a  judge  to  his 

beart^s  content/  * 

The  most  truly  great  name  in  the  annals  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
IS  that  of  the  regenerator  of  public-school  education  in  England, 
who  first  taught  schoolmasters  to  look  upon  their  pupils  as  moral 
and  spiritual  beings  with  characters  to  be  moulded  and  souls  to 
be  trained.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  who  was  born,  June 
Idth,  1795,  at  Slatwoods  in  East  Cowcs,  where  his  father  was 
Collector  of  Customs.  Dean  Stanley  records  in  his  biography 
that  shoots  of  a  great  willow-tree,  still  remaining  here,  were 
transplanted  by  Arnold  to  his  successive  homes  at  Laleham, 
Rugby,  and  Fox  How.f  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  also  given  to 
Kogland  one  of  the  chief  female  educators  of  our  day,  Miss 
£]i2abeth  SewelU  whose  writings  have  exercised  so  beneficial  an 
influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  not  here  only, 
but  in  America  and  wherever  the  English  language  is  known. 

Although  the  island  cannot  claim  him  as  a  native,  it  has  been 
so  long  the  chosen  home  of  the  Laureate,  that  it  will  ever  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Tennyson.  Farringford, 
*  where,'  to  quote  his  own  words, 

'  Far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  wateii  the  twilight  falling  brown, 

All  round  a  careless  ordei-ed  garden, 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down  ;' 

*  Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 
To  break  the  blasts  of  winter,  stand ; 

And  further,  on  the  hoary  channel. 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand  ;'— 


FlemiDg  parcb&sed  the  mooMtic  properties  of  Oarisbrooke  and  Qaarr  on  eaay 
[  terms.    Sir  J.  Oglander  records  with  one  of  his  characteristic  groans  :— •  Sir  H. 
Flemiag  honght  Qaarr  for  nothiDg.    So  you  m»y  see  that  great  abbey  of  Quarr, 
founded  by  Baldfria  Ryvera,  is  coroe  now  to  the  posterities  of  a  merchant  of 
Newport*.    O  tempore  I    O  mores ! ' 

t  'Slatwoods,*  writes  Dr.  Arnold  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bnckland,  'was  deeply 
interesting.  I  thought  of  what  Fox  How  might  be  to  my  children  forty  years  hence. 
.But  Fox  flow  cannot  be  to  them  what  Slatwoods  is  to  me — the  only  home  of  my 


childhood.' — Arnold's  '  Life  and  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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nestles  amon^  its  noble  trees — ^not  pines  only — in  a  claflbdif 
bestrewn  park,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  huge  chalk  down  that 
towers  between  it  and  Freshwater  Bay.  The  whole  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  island  lies  here  stretched  out  to  the  eye,  with 
its  wide  sweeping  bays  and  projecting  headlands,  ending  in  the 
grand  embattled  face  of  St.  Catherines  Down  crowned  by  it* 
little  mediapval  lighthouse. 

The  only  indejx'ndent  monastic  foundation  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  that  erected  at  Quarr  by  Baldwin  de  Rcdvcrs,  Earl 
of  Devon  and  Exeter,  the  second  Lord  of  Wight  of  that  stock, 
in  1132,  among  the  oak  coppices  that  fringe  the  umlulating 
shores  of  the  Solent  to  the  north-west  of  Ryde.  The  site  of  the 
new  abbey  derived  its  name  from  the  quarries  of  freshwater 
limestone,  the  excellence  of  which  as  a  building  stone  had  beeit 
discovered  in  very  early  times,  and  which,  by  the  Conquerors 
grant,  confirmeti  by  the  Red  Xing  (with  an  amusing  stipulation 
telling  of  the  Norman  love  of  the  chase,  limiting  digging  for 
stones  to  spots  where  the  thicket  was  low  enough  for  the  horns 
of  a  passing  stag  to  be  seen ),  bad  furnished  materials  to  Walkelin, 
Bi&hop  of  Winchester,  for  the  erection  of  his  cathedral,  and 
subsequently  to  Stigand  when  he  transferred  his  see  from  Selsea 
to  Chichester.  Quarr  was  a  Cistercian  abbey,  '  the  daughter  of 
Savigny,'  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  that  name  in  England. 

The  church  of  Quarr  was  the  burial-place  of  its  founder 
and  the  various  members  of  the  family.  Hither,  too,  whett 
her  strangely  chequered  life  ended,  were  brought  the  remains. 
of  the  Princess  C  rcily,  the  third  daughter  of  Edward  IV. — '  ar 
lady  not  so  fortunate  as  fair,*  writes  Hall — from  her  manor^ 
house  oi  East  Stan<len  on  St.  George's  Down,  where,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Lord  Wells,  and  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  to  wtnl  her  to  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  Crown,  she 
lived  *  not  in  great  wealth  *  with  her  second  husband,  Sir  John 
Kymc  of  the  Lincolnshire  family  of  that  name,  whom,  says 
Fuller,  she  married  *  rather  for  comfort  than  cretlit.'  But 
neither  noble  nor  roxTil  memories  availed  to  save  the  abbey  from 
destruction.  The  work  of  demolition  begun  by  its  first  pur- 
chaser, one  Mills,  a  tradesman  of  Southampton,  was  carried  on 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mcmiug,  autl  has  been  complete<l  almost  in  our 
own  Hay.  The  fragments  of  the  buildings  now  remaining  are 
t«io  scanty  and  tin)  much  mutilated  to  afford  any  sufficient  doe 
X\*  the  style  »»r  arrangrments  of  the  fabric. 

A  lew  w\\*  «»f  the  grrat  \«>rnian  abln^vs — Alien  Priories,  o*^ 
they  came  to  W  tulhil  when  Xormans  and  Englishmen  were  no 
loniH'r  »ubje« in  of  the  *ame  ruler — were  dotted  over  the  isIancL 
Uimiuuliv*'  Kt(I«>  establisliments  these,  supporting  a  prior  and 
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one  or  two  monks,  who  tilled  the  lands  and  transmitted   the 

IproHts    of    their    farminj:^   tci    their    Lord    Abbot    beyond  seas. 

I  Carisbrooke   was    the    chief    of    these    miniature    JViutitlations, 

a&stgncd  hy  Fitz  Osbern  to  his  Abbey  of  Lire.    Appuldiircombe, 

founded  hy  Isabella  de  Fortibus  as  a  cell  of  Montebourg,  passed 

[by  marriage  with  Anne  Leig-li  the  heiress  of  the  lessee,  herself 

|<once  attached  to  the  Court  as  lady-in-waiting,*  to  Henry  V'UI/s 

I  bfjyish    friend,    page    to    Ids    brother    Prince    Arthur,    James 

VVorsley.     Sir  James's  son  Richard  erected  a  large  gabled  house 

on  the   site  of  the  priory,  at  which,  in  1538,  he  received  his 

{ather's   friend,  Henry  VllL,  accompanied  by  Loril    Cromwell. 

This  house  was  replacctl  by  the  present  stately  Corinthian  man- 

[slon«  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  park    laid  out  by  'Capability 

I  Brown,'  in   the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  which,  after  be- 

[^-coming  the  shrine  of  the  collection   of   pictures,  statues,  and 

"ties    forming    the    celebrated     *  Museum     Worsleianum' 

I  by  Sir  Richard  tluring  his -voyages  in  the  Mediterranean 

the  Levant,  has  passed  into  other  hands  and  only  escaped 

Niemolition  by  Iwing  converted  into  a  college, 

Carisbrooke  Castle  was  from  the  earliest  times  the  stronghold 
of  Wight.  Very  few  of  the  military  ruins  of  England  surpass  it 
in  picturesque  beauty  and  architectural  interest.  Its  situation  is 
I  striking,  crowning  a  round-beaded  rmtlJer  of  chalk,  looking  out 
ver  tlie  broad,  well-watered  valley  of  Huccombe  (Beaucomlje). 
The  shattered  walls  of  the  keep,  perfect  in  their  circumference, 
ise  to  a  still  greater  elevation,  being  constnicted  on  one  of 
liose  huge  conical  mounds,  dating  from  primaeval  times, 
which  formetl  the  *  arx '  or  '  acropolis '  of  tmr  ancient  for- 
'  tresses  ;  the  hurh  of  the  earliest  settlers.  The  finest  feature  of 
the  exterior  is  the  noble  entrance  gateway,  erected  by  Edward 
IV/s  brother-in-law,  Anthony  VVoodville,  Lord  Scales,  and 
bearing  his  arms  on  its  face.  The  Governor's  Lodgings — the 
residence  of  Charles  L  during  the  early  months  of  his  captivity, 
and  the  scene  of  his  first  abortive  attempt  at  escape,  and  in  which 
his  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  died — preserve,  amid  later 
additions  and  tasteless  alterations,  the  shell  of  the  Hall  of 
Baldwin  de  Redvcrs,  and  the  little  chapel  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus, 
converted  by  Lord  Cutts  into  a  grand  staircase.  The  Elizaljethan 
apartments  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  to  which  Charles  was 
removed  for  greater  security,  have  fallen  into  complete  ruin. 
The  window  usually  shown  as  that  by  which  the  King  attempted 

•  Lady  Anne  Woraley  was  one  of  ihc  last  pilgrim*  (o  the  shrine  of  St.  lago  at 
Compoatella,  once  so  fasbionable  a  resort  for  EngUsh  ladies.  She  carried  with  her 
a  large  train  of  female  companions,  old  and  young,  some  of  whom  Sir  J.  Oglander 
lud  aeen  and  conversed  with. 

to 
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to  escape^  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  invention  of  local  guidec. 
Bat  it  is  nittcb  more  picturesqae  than  the  true  one,  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  visitors  and  showmen  just  as  well.  Baldwin  de 
Redver's  famous  well,  with  its  donkey  working,  turnspit-like,  in 
a  large  wooden  wheel,  is  too  characteristic  a  feature  of  Caris- 
bruoke  Castle,  and  too  universally  famous,  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.*  The  tilt-yard  where  Charles,  and  afterwards  his 
children,  whiled  away  their  weary  hours  at  bowls,  and  the 
stone-faced  outworks,  constructed  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  by  Giambelli,t  'a  subtle  Mantuan,'  the 
author  of  the  successful  plan  for  destro^in^  Parma's  brid^  at 
Antwerp  with  fireships,  are  rich  in  historical  memories. 

Few  objects  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  one  wanders 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  the  noble  old  greystone  gabled 
manor-houses,  now  almost  without  exception  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  farm-houses.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these,  both  in  out- 
line and  position,  is  that  of  Motteston.  This  was  the  abode  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Cheke,  from  which  sprang  Sir  JohnCh^ke, 
immortalized  by  Milton  as  the  tutor  of  lulward  \'1.,|  and  the 
reviver  of  Greek  learning  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Sir 
John^s  sister,  Mary  Cheke,  became  the  wife  of  his  pupil,  Cecil 
Lord  Burghley. 

A  little  beyond  Motteston,  to  the  west,  is  the  manor-bouse  of 
.Bvook,  preserving  some  traces  of  its  antiquity  amidst  the  splendid 
•ddilioiis  made  to  it  by  its  present  owner,  who  here  received  the 
Liberator  of  Italy— Garibaldi — on  his  visit  to  England  in  1864. 
In  1499  its  then  owner,  Dame  Joanna  Bowerman,  entertained 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment 
that  he  presented  his  hostess  with  his  drinking  horn,  and  made 
her  a  grant  of  a  fat  buck  from  his  forest  of  Parkhurst  jearly. 

Old  beliefs  and  su|)erstitions,  though  fast  passing  away,  still 
Linger  on  among  the  country  folks.  Older  people  have  well- 
accredited  stories  of  fairies  to  tell,  though  the  jealous  little  people 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  their  former  hnuats,  having  fled  before 
the  intrusion  of  strangers.  The  Isle  of  Wight  fairies,  unlike  their 
kinsfolk  in  the  New  Forest,  were  all  beneficent.     Instead  of  mis- 

•  Our  resJers  will  remember  how  the  brother*  Smith,  when  desciibuig  Ysmcn's 
&I1,  borrow  a  simile  from  this  celebrated  well ; — 

'  And  his  he«d.  ss  he  tumbled,  went  nicketj-oock. 

Like  »  pebble  in  Cari&brooke  welL'— i2<;VofaJ  Ad*iT*tte», 
t  Modey's  '  Ubiory  of  the  United  Netherlands,'  vol.  i.  p.  190  ;  toI.  IL  p.  466. 
.%  'Thou  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 

Who  taaghtMt  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Grv«k.' 

—  Aft7<(m,8oni>«tu. 
Edward  VI.,  according  to  FuUer.  used  to  asj  of  his  tators:  'Randolph,  the 
German,  vpcke  honestly  :  Sir  John  Cheke  talked  menily  ;  Dr.  Coxe  aolidl;  ;  and 
Sr  Aathonj  Cooke  wcighiuglj.* 
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leading  travellers,  drawing  them  into  bogs  and  quagmires  and 
making  themselves  merry  over  their  mishaps,  the  '  little  ladies' 
were  wont  to  show  benighted  wanderers  on  the  Downs  the  right 
way  home,  open  gates  for  them,  and  perform  other  kindly  services. 
Tbey  were  often  seen  in  their  bright-coloureci  glistering  attire, 
dancing  on  the  smooth  turf  of  the  hill-sidp,  or  among  the  ruins 
of  Quarr,  one  of  their  most  favourite  haunts,  to  music  of  the  most 
entrancing  sweetness.  They  were  not  an  idle  people,  but  with 
their  own  hands  hollowed  out  their  subterranean  halls — one  such 
used  to  be  pointetl  out  in  a  high  bank  overshadowed  with 
ancient  thorns,  on  the  side  of  Arreton  Down — by  the  aitJ  of  tiny 
spades  and  shovels.  If  any  of  these  miniature  tools  were  broken 
they  were  left  outside  to  be  mendetl  by  the  farm-ser>\ant,  who 
never  failed  to  find  on  the  spot  next  morning  a  heap  of  delicious 
little  cakes  made  by  fairy-hands,  as  payment  for  his  service. 
Sometimes  when  they  had  any  larger  work  of  excavation  on 
hand  they  would  borrow  the  farmers'  tools,  never  omitting  to 
pay  the  hire  of  them  in  elfin  confectionery.  The  New  Forest 
fairy,  Lawrence,  who  is  still  believed  to  hold  lazy  folks  by  his 
benumbing  spell,  does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  the  water. 
Instead  of  the  Hampshire  proverb  '"  Lawrence  has  got  him,'  the 
local  saying  in  the  lale  of  Wight  with  regard  to  any  one  suffer- 
ing from  a  fit  of  idleness  is,  '  He  has  got  the  Isle  oi  Wight 
fever.'  Laziness  is  thus  regarded  as  the  physical  result  of  the 
enervating  climate,  and  the  natural  takes  the  place  of  the  super- 
natural. 

Of  course  every  ancient  manor-house  had  its  ghost.  The 
moat  terrible  was  that  of  the  suicide.  Sir  Tristram  Dillington,  at 
Knighton.  His  shadowy  form  has  been  seen  by  persons  yet  alive 
wandering  over  the  deserted  terraced  gardens  of  his  demolished 
mansion,  holding  his  head  in  his  hand.  The  spirit  of  a  new-born 
child,  its  long  white  clothes  swaying  in  the  night-wind,  has 
ed  many  a  belated  pedestrian  at  the  stile  leading  into  Marvell 

ise.     Another  ghost  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  itself  at 

hoaae-doors  as  a  mendicant  soliciting  alms,  revealing  himself  in 
paralysing  power  to  those  who  sent  him  away  unrelieved.  Many 
a  sturdy  tramp  has  secured  immediate  and  liberal  attention  to 
his  demands  by  the  fear  that  if  refused  he  would  assume  a 
ghostly  form  of  terror,  and  so  stiffen  the  joints  oi  the  hard- 
hejirted  one  that  they  could  never  be  bent  agsiin.  Portraits  often 
stepped  out  of  their  frames  and  walked  about  the  house  at 
dead  of  night.  At  Wootton  Parsonage  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Lisle,  a  former  rector,  descended  from  the  grand  old  family  of 
the  De  Insulas,  rustled  down  the  staircase  in  his  sweeping  silk 
gown  and  cassock  at  twelve  o'clock.     The  uneasy  spirit  of  the 
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*  wicked  Queen  Eleanor/  whom  tratlition  connects  with  the 
island,  used  to  be  seen  wandering  with  wrin^in^  hands  through 
ihe  oak  wood  that  bore  her  name — '  Queen  Eleanor  s  Grove ' — 
near  Quarr.  Tales  of  hidden  treasure  also  still  clings  to  the  abbey 
ruins.  It  is  barely  fifty  years  since  search  was  made  for  *  a  gi»KJ 
coffin'  b<'lieve<l  to  be  buried  there.  Gold,  indeed,  did  reward 
the  searchers  ;  but  it  was  only  the  golden  tresses  of  some  long'* 
<lojifirted  fair  one,  whose  nameless  stone  coffin  was  violated,  and 
her  remains  dispersed. 

The  name  of  the  village  of  Godshill  preserves  the  still  current 
tradition  that  the  parish  church,  one  of  the  first  founded  in  the 
island,  was  to  have  been  built  in  the  valley,  but  that  unseen 
hands — Ijelieved  to  be  those  tif  anitT^'ls — every  night  undid  the 
work  of  the  previous  day,  and  carried  the  stones  to  the  summit 
of  the  green  knoll,  where,  conspicuous  for  miles  around,  the  sacrcnl 
edifice  now  stands. 

Old  customs  and  ceremonies  still  linger.  At  Shrovetide  parties 
of  boys  and  girls  go  about  *  a-shroving,'  that  is,  begging  for  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  or  some  small  dole  in  money  at  the  vaiious 
houses  they  visit,  chautiug  the  rude  refrain ; — 

*  I  be  come  ft-ehroviug,  a-shroving, 
A  bit  of  broad  or  a  bit  of  cheese,  or  a  bit  of  good  fat  bacon  ; 
A  pancake  or  a  truflio  cboeee,  or  a  bit  of  your  own  baking; 
rd  rather  havo  than  not  at  all,  a  bit  of  jour  own  baking,'  Ac 

If  the  house-door  remains  shut  to  their  request,  they  leave  it  with 
a  volley  of  stones  and  clo<ls. 

At  Yarmouth,  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  chtklren  used  to  parade 
the  town  singing  a  snatch  of  old  world  verse,  so  pretty  as  to  be 
worth  prcser>*ing : — 

*  Wasaail,  wassail  to  your  town, 

The  cup  is  white,  ami  the  alo  is  brown ; 

The  cup  is  made  of  the  ashen  tree, 

And  so  is  the  alo  of  good  barley. 

Little  maid,  little  maid,  turn  the  pin, 

Open  the  door  and  let  rae  in ; 

God  bo  here,  and  God  be  there. 

We  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year.* 

Old  women  go  about  a-gooding  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  at 
Christmas  *  the  Mummers"  present  themselves  at  the  door,  decked 
out  with  tawdry  finery  and  tinsel.  The  ruele  drama  thev  act 
«,  in  the  main,  the  same  found  in  most  parts  of  England, 
^ossly  interjwtlatcd  with  modern  allusions,  representing  a  fight 
l^etween  St.  George  and  the  Moslem. 

Some  of  the  old  customs  at  funerals  were  long  preserved  here, 
and  perhaps  have  not  yet  died  out.     Sprigs  of  rosemary,  as  at 
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the  funeral  in  Hogarth's  *  Harlot's  Progress/  were  handed  round 
to  the  mourners  before  the  corpse  left  the  dwell ing^.  Each 
earrietl  one,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  dropped  them 
on  the  coffin  in  the  grave.  Cakes  flavoured  with  spice  and 
rosemary  were  handed  round  with  the  sprigs,  and  the  day  sur- 
ceeding  the  funeral  half-a-<lozen  wrapped  in  white  linen  were 
left  at  the  clergyman's  house.  Weddings  were  frequently  cele- 
brated on  Sunday  mornings  before  service.  When  tlie  ceremony 
was  over,  the  happy  pair  separated,  and  the  division  of  the  sexes  in 
church  Ix'ing  still  maintained,  the  bride  quietly  stept  across  to  her 
tisaal  seat  on  the  women's  side,  the  bridegroom  taking  his  own 
among  the  men.  We  question  whether  after  so  engrossing  a 
ceremony  the  newly-married  pair  could  have  given  much  account 
of  the  sermon. 

In  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  mads^  wheel-carriages 
formerly  scarcely  existed  in  the  island.  Everybody  who  tra- 
relled  at  all  travelled  on  horseback  ;  '  Madam,'  the  rector's  wife, 
sitting  behind  the  well-bewiggetl  divine  on  the  pillion,  with  as 
inucli  composure  as  'Gammer'  from  the  farm  with  her  basket 
of  butter  and  eggs.  A  single  one-horse  chaise  at  Newport  was, 
a  rentury  since,  the  oijly  vehicle  for  hire  in  tlie  whole  islancl. 
The  <lriver  walked  at  his  horse's  head»  leading  his  animal  by  a 
leather-strap.  When  any  of  the  Newport  tradesmen's  wives  had 
occasion  to  make  use  of  this  vehicle,  it  was  always — so  true  to 
nature  is  Cowper's  Mrs.  Gilpin — to  avoid  observation  and  ili- 
naturei)  comment,  driven  a  little  way  ouf  of  the  town  for  the 
parties  to  get  in.  When,  in  1758,*  an  enterprising  landlord  of 
the  "Bugle'  set  up  a  post-chaise,  the  wise  men  of  the  town 
shook  their  heads  at  so  great  an  extravagance,  jM>rtending  his 
speedy  ruin. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  provincialisms  of  the  island.  A 
aarober  of  fine  old  words,  familiar  to  us  in  Shakespeare  and 
other  earlier  poets,  survive  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people, 
though,  alas  I  not  so  frequent  as  they  once  were.     The   boys  still 

*  miche'  (play  truant),  and  set  up  '  gally-crows  '  in  the  field  to 

*  gaily '  (scare  away)  the  birils,  and  talk  of  the  jay  and  magpie 
as  'prankit'  (variegated).  The  labourer  takes  his  *  dew-bit ' 
(the  first  light  breakfast),  puts  on  his  *  stroggs'  (leggings),  and 
repairs  to  the  *  barton '  (strawyard),  to  lt»ak  after  the  *  mm! 
calves '  (weaned  calves),  and  after  he  has  '  tighted  the  heft  of  his 
zuir  (fastened  the  handle  of  bis  plough),  climbs  the  *  shute ' 
^steep  ascent,  chute  Fr.)  at  the  top  of  the  '  butt '  (a  small  enclosed 

•  •  This  was  the  year  in  wliich  the  first  private  can  inge  was  set  up  in  Manchester 
bj  •oroc  *pocially  luxurious  individual,  nontf  havinp  been  prcTJously  kept  bj  any 
penoo  in  business  there.' — Smiles's  '  Engineers^'  vol.  i.  p.  342. 
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meadow),  ami  having:  *  lopped'  (scrambled)  over  the  fence, 
begins  to  grub  up  the  *  mores*  (roots)  in  the  '  shamble'  (rough 
neiglectcd  ground),  between  the  *  lynch'  (a  long  narrow  coppice) 
and  the  '  slink '  (a  slip  of  a  field).     When  he  begins  to  feel 

*  lere '  (empty),  he  sits  under  the  *  lewth '  (shelter)  of  the  '  rew  ^ 
(strip  of  wocid)  and  eats  his  *■  nammet '  (noon-meat),  while  thi^H 
'  Wosbirds '    (wasps)    are    buzzing    about    him  ;    aad    his    ^^n^^H 

*  scaitby '  (filching)  whelp  watches  anxiously  for  his  share  of 
the  meal.  One  who  is  hard  of  hearing  is  as  '  dunch  as  » 
plock*  (deaf  as  a  block);  cows  when  dry  are  *  azew';  a  bundle 
swinging  lightly  at  the  end  of  a  stick  is  said  to  '  borne  ^;  & 
small  farm  is  a  *  bargain*;  the  churchyard  is  almost  invariabljr- 
the  *'  litten  '  in  the  country  districts :  '  a  diiver  '  is  a  sandy  fli^ 
by  the  sea-side;  meat  is  said  to  *p]im'  when  it  swells  in 
cooking;  a  pitcher  is  a  'pill';  the  wick  of  a  candle  is  *a 
windlet ';  an  apple  '^turnover'  is  a  'stuckling*;  suffefcrs  under 
a  shivering  fit  of  the  ague, '  jower ' ;  a  weakly  child  is  spoken  of 
ns  '  tew  '  or  '  tewly.' 

Some  words  suffer  metathesis  in  the  ordinary  Isle  of  Wiebi 
speech.     A  man  speaks  of  being  '  wotshed  '  instead  of  v. 
great  becomes  '  girt ' ;  pretty,  *  pirty  ' ;  and  the  dusk  ol 
is  hardly  recognizable  under  the  form  *  dulcs.' 

Of  the  chief  centres  of  population,  Newport  is  the  only 
which,  in  spite  of  its  name,  can  boast  of  any  antiquity.     Co\ 
parf?d,  indeed,  with  the  hoar  antiquity  of  Carisbrooke  and  Bi 
ding,  the  '  Noms  burgus '  of  Richard  de  Redvers  is  a  thing  o| 
yesterday.     But  it  can  claim  seven  centuries  of  existence, 
may  therefore  look  down  with  justifiable  pride  on  the  ni6d' 
creations  of  fashion  and  pleasure  that  are  rivalling  or  surpassing 
it  in  population.     Foundtxl  bv  the  first  lord  of  the  De  Redvers 
stock  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and  built,  like  Exeter,  Lewes,  and 
so  many  of  our  ancient  towns,  just  where  the  river  ceases  to  be 
tidal,  Newport,  the  *  new  haven  '  of  the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke, 
received  its  first  charter  from  his  great  grandson  an  ' 
Richard,  and  obtained  continually  increasing  privi!  «. 

subsequent  lords.  It  is  a  neat,  quiet,  little  town,  laid  out  by  ii 
founder  in  four  chief  streets  intersecting  in  the  centre,  with  bad 
streets  running  parallel  to  them  behind,  aiTording  each  'place,' 
or  building  lot,  the  convenience  of  a  double  entrance.  Except 
the  Grammar  School,  with  its  sad  memories  of  Charles  I.,  axid 
the  abortive  negotiations  between  him  and  his  Parliament  ; 
and  the  richly-decorated  new  church,  of  which  the  chief  orna- 
ment is  the  chaste  recumbent  statue  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ; 
and  a  feeble  classical  Town-hall,  the  work  of  Xjish,  Newport 
bas  no  public  buildings  that  descr^-e  a  momeut^s  attention.     Nor 
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are  ita  historical  memories  such  as  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  architectural  attractiveness.  Beyond  its  cruel  devastation  by 
the  French  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  reminiscences  of 
Charles  1.,  and  an  attempted  risinfr  in  his  favour  by  Capt.  Burlcy 
in  1647,  Newport  offers  nothing  worth  record. 

Ryde,  the  second  town  in  the  island  in  dignity,  the  first  in 
population,  was  in  very  early  times  a  place  of  importance  as 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  communication  with  the  mainland. 
It*  name,  related  to  the  Celtic  Rhyd,  a  ford,  a  crossing  (an 
element  we  find  in  Augustoritum,  Camboritum,  &c.),  indicates 
its  character.  But  it  was  a  mere  place  of  passage,  with  a  few 
fishermen's  huts  on  the  beach  and  a  small  sfroup  of  houses  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  above,  and  even  as  late  as  1(Uj5  its  population 
scarcely  exceeded  200.*  Within  the  present  century  the  two 
Tillages  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ryde  were  still  separated  by  corn- 
fields ;  an^l  wheat-crops  were  reaped  where  the  shops  of  Union 
Street  display  their  brilliant  and  tempting  wares.  Bitter  enmity 
existed  between  the  neighbours,  breaking  out  as  occasion  offered 
into  open  hostilities,  when  a  party  would  sally  forth  from  the 
lower  to  do  battle  with  sticks  and  stones  with  the  lads  of  the 
upper  town,  or  tlie  upper  would  send  down  a  detachment  to  take 
reprisals  on  their  'longshore  enemies. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  satirical  pen  of  Fielding,  who  was  un- 
willingly detained  here  on  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  for  a  picture 
of  Ryde  in  1759.  Our  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded 
of  the  life-like  pictures  drawn  by  the  great  novelist  of  Mrs. 
Francis,  his  extortionate  and  shrewish  landlady,  and  her  stolid 
complaisant  husband,  who  '  wished  not  for  anything,  thought 
not  of  anything, — indeed,  scarce  did  anything,  or  said  anything,' 
— replying  to  all  Fielding's  remonstrances  with,  '  1  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  Sir  ;  I  leaves  all  that  to  my  wife  ;'  of  her 
tumble-down  tenement,  the  best  inn  that  Ryde  then  affortled, 
*  built  with  the  materials  of  a  wreck,  sunk  down  with  age  on  one 
side,  and  in  the  form  of  a  ship  with  gunwales,' — ctf  her  bills,  with 
their  daily  increasing  tariff,  '  a  pennyworth  of  fire  rated  to-<lay 
at  a  shilling,  to-morrow  at  eighteen  pence,' — *  two  dishes  dressed 
for  two  shillings  on  Saturday,  and  half-a-crown  charged  for  the 
cooking  of  one  on  Sunday  ;'— nf  her  indignant  retort  to  Field- 
ing^'s  remonstrance — 'Candles!  why,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  why  should 
not  travellers  pay  for  candles?  !  am  sure  1  pay  for  mine;'  and 
of  her  closing  lamentation  at  the  small ncss  of  ber  bill,  after 
every  charge  which  a  landlady's  ingenuity  could  invent  or  a 
landlady's  conscience  allow  had  been  introduced, — '  she  didn*t 


•  The  popnlation  of  Ryde  »t  the  lart  Cenros  amounted  to  11,234. 
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know  that  she  had  omitted  anything,  hut  it  tras  but  a  poor  hill 
for  (ft'iith folks  to  pay.' 

If  the  members  of  the  I'acht  Squadron,  whose  trim  craft  give 
so  much  life  and  animation  to  its  waters,  and  whose  annual 
Regatta  collects  so  much  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  land, 
or  the  gay  crowds  who  throng  the  pier  in  every  variety  of 
fashionahle  costume,  were  t3  have  a  view  <»f  Ryde  as  it  appeared 
to  I'ielding,  they  would  not  easily  rec«>gnize  their  favourite 
resort.  The  *  impassahle  gulf  of  deep  mud,  which  couUI  neitiier 
be  traversed  by  walking  nor  swimming/  no  friendly  pier  yet 
crossing  it^  treacherous  surface,  rendered  Ryde  '  for  near  one-half 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  inaccessible  by  friend  or  foe.'  Until 
the  present  pier  was  npetied  in  1815  the  way  of  approach  was 
that  commemorated  by  Mamat  in  his  ^  Poor  Jack  ;'  when  *  the 
wherries  came  in  as  far  as  they  ct)uld,  and  were  met  by  a  horse 
and  cart,  which  took  out  the  passengers  and  carried  them 
through  the  mud  and  water  to  the  hard  ground,'  Amusing 
tales  are  still  told  ni  inconvenient  accidents  occasioned  by  jib- 
bing or  unruly  horses,  or  the  loss  of  the  *  cart-pins,'  which 
involved  the  precipitation  of  the  whole  freight  backwards  into 
the  ooze  and  slime. 

Cowes,  which  was  an  earlier  yachting  centre,  and  still  claims 
official  precedence  of  Ry<le  in  this  respect,  cannot  go  back,  as  a 
town,  beyond  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  two 
forts,  seen  and  described  by  Leiand,  very  soon  after  their 
erection  by  Henry  VllL  from  the  materials  of  Beaulieu  Abbey, — 

*  The  two  great  Cows  that  in  louil  thunder  roar, 
This  on  the  eastern,  that  on  the  western  shore,' 

gave  the  name  to  the  locality,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
little  town  that  gradually,  after  the  erection  of  a  ( *ustom-house 
for  the  Island  in  1575,  clustered  round  the  western  Cow  or  fort. 
Its  convenience  as  a  port  and  harbour  and  landing-place  was 
scxm  recognize<l,  and  its  growth  in  prosperity,  tlit>ugli  not  rapid, 
has  been  solid  and  cteady.  Of  late  years  the  residence  of  Her 
Ma  jest  v  and  the  Hoy  at  I'amily  at  Osborne  has  supplied  an  addi> 
tional  stimulus  to  the  commercial  activity  of  West  Cowes,  and  of 
her  younger  sister  on  the  eastern  bank.  Cowes  is  a  \erv  attractive 
place  when  seen  from  the  water.  The  houses  climb  u]>  a  steep 
wootled  hill  rising  frf)m  the  water,  crowned  by  a  stately  church 
and  a  number  of  handsome  villas.  l?ut  the  favourable  impres- 
sion is  hardly  maintained  on  landing.  Henry  VlU.'s  block- 
house has  become  the  ^  acht  Clul>hoiise. 

Returning  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  the  decave<l  cort>o- 
ratc  town   of  trading,  with  its  grey  spire-crowned  church,  its 
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ialf-timbered  houses,  crunibling  town-liall,  biill-ring  and  stocks, 
seems  to  belong  to  a  bygone  age.  1 1  will  always  possess  an  in- 
terest from  its  connection  witli  Willrid^  the  Evangelist  of  the 
iand  ;  but  there  is  not  much  to  make  us  linger,  and  we  pass  on 
iter  casting  a  glance  over  the  broad  tidal-basin,  Brading  Haven, 
^nto  which  the  silver  Var,  after  forcing  its  way  through  the  chalk 
clowns,  expands  liefore  it  joins  the  sea,  anil  reflecting  bow  greatly 
the  prospect  would  have  lost  in  beauty  if  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton's 
engineering  operations  for  draining  the  haven,  and  converting  it 
into  corn-fields  and  pastures,  had  not  been  allowed  to  become 
abortive  through  the  want  of  decision  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
its  promoters. 

While  Brading  has  been  sinking,  her  daughters  of  Sandown 
and  Shanklin  have  been  rising,  and  the  once  tiny  villages — San- 
down, indeed,  was  no  more  than  a  cluster  of  fishermen  s  cottages 
with  a  humble  wayside-inn  —  have  assumed  the  aspect  and 
importance  of  considerable  towns. 

The  bright,  cheerful,  little  town  of  Sandown,  with  its  fine 
expanse  of  dry  level  sand,  peopled  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  with  tribes  of  happy  children  who,  like  those  who 
frolicked  on  the  shores  of  the  iEgaean  three  thousand  years  ago, 

'  In  wanton  ploy  with  hands  aad  feet  o'erthrow 
The  mound  of  sand  which  late  in  pky  they  raised,' — 

JZmd,  IV.  -12-1,  425. — Lord  Derby's  Translation. 


is  inseparably  connected  with  the  memory  of  John  Wilkes,  of  the 
•North  Briton,*  who  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  place, 
and  who  by  the  erection  of  his  '  Villakin'  in  1788,  which  he 
never  tired  of  praising  and  adorning,  first  showed  it  to  be  a  pos- 
sible residence  for  a  gentleman.  \Vilkt»s's  letters  to  his  chiughtcr 
are  full  of  amusing  descriptions  of  the  place  and  his  neighbours, 
his  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions,  his  love  for  the  feathered 
tribes,  the  kindness  of  the  gentry  of  the  vicinity  in  supplying  his 
wants,  his  visits  to  them  and  theirs  to  him.  One  Sunday,  he  tells 
bis  '  dear  Polly,'  going  over  to  church  at  Shanklin,  he  met 
Garrick  and  his  charming  wife,  who  took  him  back  with  them 
to  Mr.  Fitzmauricc's  seat  at  Knighton,  at  which  they  were  staying. 
Here  he  found  Sir  Richard  Worsley  and  some  of  his  Neapolitan 
acquaintances.  Sir  Kichard  engaged  him  to  visit  him  at  Appul- 
durcombe  on  the  Monday,  where  he  entertained  '  the  whole 
Knighton  set'  at  a  grand  breakfast,  '  Mrs.  CJarrick,  as  usual,  the 
most  captivating  of  the  whole  circle.'  Wilkes  numbered  the 
Hills  of  St.  Boniface,  the  Bassetis,  the  Oglanders,  and  all  the 
leading  island  gentry  among  his  associates ;  and  we  gather  from, 
this  correspondence    a   very  pleasing    idea   of  the   genial    and 
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refinetl  hospitality  which  prevailed  among  them.  The  fort  at 
Sandown,  erected  by  Henry  VIII. ,  once  washed  an  ay  by  the  sea, 
and  only  saved  from  the  same  late  a  second  time  by  very  expen- 
sive engineering  works,  not  long  since  boasting  of  a  well-salaried 
governor,  has  been  finally  pulle<l  down  in  our  own  day,  and  a 
new  fort  erected  of  granite  cased  with  iron,  as  one  member  of 
the  formidable  and  costly  line  of  coast  defences,  by  which  it  is 
fondly  hoped  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  rendered  impregnable. 

Lovely  as  Shanklin  is,  and  must  ever  remain  with  its  cliine, 
its  cliffs,  and  its  woods,  in  spite  of  the  worst  that  enterprising 
house-builders  have  done  and  are  doing  to  vulgarise  it,  it  must 
not  detain  us.  We  may,  however,  remark  in  passing  that 
Shanklin  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Jacobitism  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  old  summer-house  in  the  Manor  House  ganlen 
is  still  pointed  out  in  which  meetings  of  the  adherents  of 
the  exiled  royal  family  used  to  be  held,  and  at  which,  with  the 
old  Squire  of  Shanklin  at  their  head,  the  island  gentlemen  would 
drink  the  health  uf  Charles  Edward  on  bended  knee,*  In  later 
years,  liefore  it  had  become  so  crowdeil  a  resort,  Shanklin 
was  a  very  favourite  place  for  Oxford  reading  parties.  Bishops 
Hampilen  and  Hinds  passed  the  long  vacation  of  1812  here, 
*occu[)ied/  writes  the  former,  *  with  our  books  the  greater  part 
of  every  day,  and  having  no  recreation  beyond  a  tcte-a-tete  walk 
along  the  sea-shore :  never  even  making  an  excursion  into  other 
parts  of  the  attractive  scenery  of  the  island,'  They  had  been 
preceiled  by  their  friend,  Archbishop  W^hately,  who  read  here 
for  his  Oriel  Fellowship. 

W*e  must,  however  unwillingly,  leap  over  the  exquisite 
scenery  between  Shanklin  and  Ventnor :  Lutcombe  with  its 
bowl-shaped  chine  and  rude  fishermen's  huts,  full  of  charms  to 
the  hind  scape-painter ;  the  romantic  ruin  of  the  East-end  Land- 
slip, created  within  living  memory  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
inferior  strata  ;  IJonchurcb,  the  portal  of  the  Undercliff,  with 
its  cliiT  walls  and  rugged,  isolated  rocks,  and  sheltered  nooks, 
and  picturesque  residences,  *  in  the  very  style  a  poet  would  have 

*  A  century  ago,  in  the  days  of  the*  old  squirei,  ShankliD  is  described  ss  a 
Utopia  of  rriendship  and  mutual  good  will.  'The  inhabitants,' writes  Hassell, 
*  are  like  one  large  family.  Ill  naturv  is  not  known  among  tbera.  Obliging  in 
the  extreme,  they  seem  to  be  the  happiest  when  their  visitants  are  best  pleased.* 
Nor  was  Shanklin  peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  quiet  viUages  of  the  ialonu,  where 
the  gentry-  had  lived  for  generations  in  the  midst  of  their  humbler  friends  and 
depcndant<i.  knowing  everyfRwly  and  manifesting  a  kindly  interest  in  all,  formed 
mnch  such  parochial  Gofihent  as  the  gentle  Mary  Leadbeater  describes  Ballitoiv 
before  the  Irish  Insurrection.  *  When  the  temporary  Bbience  of  a  neighbour 
caused  a  &liade  of  gloom,  and  hii  return  a  nj  of  sunshine  ;  when  the  aickoe»  or 
misfortune  uf  one  was  felt  by  sympathy  through  the  whole  body.'— i>a(j&ea£tir 
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imagined  and  a  painter  designed '  ;*  still,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  words, 
*  the  most  beautiful  place  on  the  sea-coast  on  this  side  Genoa '  f 
— and  devote  a  few  closing  words  to  Ventnor — the  Metropolis  of 
the  Undercliff.  Forty  years  since  this  now  large  and  flourishing 
town  was  the  tiniest  of  fishing  hamlets.  A  group  of  low-thatched 
cottages  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Cove,  a  picturesque  mill  hanging 
on  the  steep  clitF  above,  down  which  the  mill-stream  dashed  in 
a  pretty  cascatle  :  a  low-roofed  wayside  inn,  the  thatch  of  which 
a  tall  man  could  easily  reach ;  and  a  humble  dwelling  or  two 
hard  by,  formed  the  whole  of  Ventnor.  And  such  it  might 
have  remained  had  not  the  late  distinguished  physician,  Sir 
James  Clark,  discovered  the  curative  power  of  its  genial  climate 
in  pulmonary  disease,  and  recommended  it  as  a  winter  resort  for 
invalids.  Consumptive  patients  resorted  to  Ventnor  in  crowds. 
Its  praises  as  the  *  English  Madeira '  were  said  and  sung  by 
grateful  visitors,  and  the  place  speedily  sprang  into  eminence 
and  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  health-resorts  of  Southern 
England.  And  if  the  fashion  has  in  some  measure  turned,  and 
Bournemouth  and  other  younger  rivals  are  rivalling,  or  even 
surpassing  Ventnor  in  public  estimation,  the  logic  of  facts  will 
ever  continue  to  argue  very  strongly  in  lavour  of  it  as  a  residence 
for  the  invalid  who  seeks  to  escape  the  cold  blasts  of  our  northern 
winter,  and  the  still  more  perilous  alternations  of  our  treacherous 
spring,  without  the  fatigue  of  foreign  travel,  and  the  numberless 
miseries  inseparable  from  a  winter  passed  where  English  comforts 
are  unknown.  The  Registrar-Generars  returns  prove  that 
Ventnor  almost  bears  the  palm  of  all  English  health-resorts.  Its 
microscopic  mortality,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  con- 
sumptive patients  carried  therein  the  final  stages  of  their  insidious 
disease  simply  to  die,  is  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  remarkable 
salubrity  of  this  favoured  locality.  While  on  this  subject  we 
must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  most  recent  development  of 
sanitary  agencies,  whose  beneficent  object  is  to  place  the  benefits 
of  the  genial  climate  of  the  UnderclifT  within  the  reach  of  a  class 
which  without  such  help  must  be  permanently  shut  out  from 
them.  We  refer  to  the  National  Consumption  Hospital  erected 
on  the  cottage  or  detached  block  system  iu  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  sheltered  spots  in  the  Undercliff,  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  twi»  years  since  by  the  Princess  Louise  on  behalf 
of  her  Royal  mother,  who  from  the  first  has  manifested  a  warm 
interest  iji  its  success,  and  which  is  entering  on  a  career  of  exten- 
sive usefulness  destined  long  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  energetic 
originator,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall. 

t  *■  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence,'  vol.  u,  p.  45. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Bcscarcfif's  into  the  Karlu  History  of  Mankind  anii 
the  Development  of  Civilisation.  By  Edward  Durnet  Tylor. 
London,  18155. 

2.  Primitive  CuJtnre.     By  the  Same.     London,  1871. 

3.  Primitive    Societt/.      By    the   Same,    in    the  '  Contompor 
Review  '  for  April  and  June  1873. 

4.  Prehistoric  Times.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  2nd  edition. 
London,  18G9. 

5.  The  Oriffin  of  Civilisation  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Alan.     By  the  Same.     London,  1870. 

THAT  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man  seems  to  be  a' 
proposition  the  truth  of  whith  is  being  now  forced  upon 
us  with  j)eculiar  intensity.  In  spite  of  the  expulsion  of  the- 
'microcosm'  by  astronomy  from  the  centre  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, he  is  at  present  acquiring  yet  fresh  chiims  to  l>e  considered 
the  one  key  whereby  may  be  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the 
*  macrocosm.'  With  the  dispelling  of  that  dream  in  which  the 
little  planet  Tellus  appeared  the  great  solid  nucleus  of  encircling! 
crystal  spheres  existing  only  for  its  sake,  began  the  vigo 
rous  prosecution  of  the  physical  sciences — the  investigation  of 
nature  external  to  man.  This  investigation  having  reached  a 
stage  rendering  possible  the  exposition  of  all  non-human  phe- 
nomena OS  the  multifold  co-onlinated  and  harmonised  manifestaf>  ^ 
tions  of  one  great  process — a  tlwory  of  evolution — it  remains 
test  the  universal  adecjuacy  of  that  theory  by  its  application  to 
the  phenomena  presented  to  us  by  Man  in  his  highest  existing 
comlitinn  and  as  the  wild  tenant  of  the  forest — the  Homo  stflvaticun. 
If  all  the  phenomena  which  human  life  presents  are  capable  of 
being  brought  under  the  laws  which  regulate  inferior  organisms, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  suppini  which 
would  thereby  be  given  to  the  universality  of  that  theory.  More- 
over, it  Is  plain  tiiat  in  such  a  case  all  those  who  deem  the  theory 
of  evolution  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  ail  other 
animahs,  must  logically  admit  it  as  sufficient  to  account  for  his 
origin  also. 

At  present  there  are  two  very  distinct  views  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  animal  jxipulation  of  this  planet. 

\.  The  lirst  of  these  views — the  monistic  hypothesis — asserts 
that  one  uniform  law  has  presided  over  the  whole,  since  all  such 
creatures  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  differences  which 
are  dillerencres  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  kind. 

11.  The  other  of  these  views — the  dualistic  hypothesis — asserts 
that  man  (whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  brute  animals) 
must  have  originated  in  some  special  manner,  since  the  difference 
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l>etween  him  and  brutes  is  a  difference  of  ki)id,  and  not  one- 
merely  of  degree — he  embodying  a  distinct  principle  not  present 
in  brute  animals. 

A  supporter  of  the  monistic  hypothesis  must  maintain  that 
man  at  his  first  appearance  was  literally  in  the  lowest  and  most 
brutal  stage  of  his  existence,  whence  he  has  gradually  ascended 
to  his  present  conditiftn  by  a  process  of  progressive  development 
attended  with  only  exceptional  and  relatively  insignificant  pro- 
cesses of  retrogression  and  degradation.  He  will  consequently 
not  only  maintain  that  races  have  existed  without  articulate- 
speech,  or  any  equivalent  symT)olic  system,  without  perceptions 
of  *  right '  and  *  wrrmg,'  and  without  religious  conceptions,  but 
also  that  the  first  men  were  actually  so  destitute.  He  may  or 
may  not  expect  to  find  specimens  of  this  lowest  condition  of 
mankind  still  surviving  at  the  present  day,  hut  he  will  surely 
anticipate  that  archa»ological,  historical,  and  ethnological  researchi 
must  reveal  facts  jwinting  plainly  tijwards  such  an  early  con- 
dition. He  will  a!st)  anticipate  that  these  sciences  will  bring 
to  our  knowledge  triljes  in  an  intellectual  stage  which  is  le&a 
remote  from  that  presumed  early  condition  than  frtim  a  choice- 
assemblage  of  men  living  now — say,  the  members  of  our  own. 
*  Royal  Society.' 

A  supporter  of  the  dualistic  hypothesis  must,  on  the  other 
band,  maintain  that  man  at  the  very  first  moment  of  his  existence- 
was  at  once  essentially  man,  and  separated,  at  his  very  origin,, 
from  the  highest  brutes  by  as  impassable  a  gulf  as  that  which, 
anywhere  e.vists  between  them  t4>-day.  He  will  consequently 
not  only  maintain  that  no  race  will  anywhere  he  fuun<l  without 
a  mode  of  rational  expression,  moral  perceptions,  and  religious 
conceptions  (however  rudimentary  or  atrophied),  but  also  that 
the  first  men  possessed  all  these.  He  will  l>e  confident  that  no 
scicQtific  researches  will  bring  to  «)ur  knowledge  any  human 
races  devoid  of  reason,  or  (what  is  its  necessary  concomitant  in 
a  **  rational  animal")  the  power  of  expressing  internal  thoiitjhts. 
as  distinguished  from  mere  Jt'cliHt/s,  by  external  sensible  signs. 
He  will  also  expect  to  find  in  all  races  of  men  indications  i\£ 
religious  conceptions  and  of  an  apprehension  of  right  and  wrongs 
"however  curiously  or  perversely  these  abstract  conceptions  may 
}x»  concretely  embodied.  Finally,  he  will  be  confident  tliat  no- 
race  will  be  found  less  remote  intellectually  fr()m  the  highest 
existing  men  than  from  a  state  of  brutal  iirationality.  The- 
actual  first  origin  of  man  must  for  ever  remain  a  problem  insoluble- 
by  unaided  reason — a  matter  incapible  of  direct  investigation^ 
antU  revelation  apart,  only  tu  be  investigated  by  conjecture  and 
analogy.     This  being  so,  we  must  be  content  to  study  existing 
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races  of  men,  and  thence  arrive  at  the  best  concltulooVH^ 
may,  with  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  history,  archaeology,  and 
geology. 

The  questions^  then,  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  balance  of  evidence 
favours  the  monistic  or  the  dualistic  hypothesis,  are  the  follow- 
ing; and  to  answer  these,  the  savage,  Homo  sijhaticus^  must 
serve  as  our  test.  1.  Can  any  direct  evidence  be  found  of  race«  of 
man,  past  or  present,  existing  in  a  brutal  or  irrational  condition? 
2.  Does  available  evidence  clearly  point  to  the  past  existence  of 
such  a  condition  ?  3.  ^Ire  races  anywhere  to  be  found  in  a  con- 
dition which  is  less  remote  from  mere  animal  existence  than 
from  the  highest  human  dcvehtpment  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
ex|)erience. 

Should  unmistakable  evidence  r»f  the  sort  be  forthcoming,  Uien 
the  existence  of  an  essential  difference,  a  difference  of  kind, 
between  human  and  brutal  nature,  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. It  would  also  follow  that  if  other  aiiim»ls  have  arisen 
by  a  merely  natural  process  of  devetopineiit,  reason  could  oppose 
no  barrier  to  the  belief  that  the  origin  of  man,  in  the  totality  of 
his  nature,  was  also  due  to  such  a  merely  natural  process.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  such  direct  evidence  is  forthcoming,  and 
none  even  pointing  clearly  in  the  indicated  direction ;  if,  also, 
no  races  can  be  found  in  a  condition  nearer  to  irrational  brutality 
than  to  the  highest  refinement ;  then  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  have  no  scientific  ground  for  asserting  that  man  is  of  one 
nature  with  the  brutes,  or  that  it  is  an  d  priori  probability  that 
his  origin  was  the  same  as  theirs. 

More  than  this,  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  that  there  is  an  a  priori  probability  against  tbll 
community  of  nature  and  origin.  It  may  be  so  inferred,  because 
it  seems  likely  that  if  all  men.wei"e  once  irrational  animals,  some 
tribe  of  the  kind  would  have  survived  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  world  to  this  day,  especially  as,  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  they 
must  have  been  well  fitted  to  maintain  themselves  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  their  own  region. 

Man  is  generally  admitted  to  be,  as  to  antiquity,  at  the  most 
but  a  tertiary  mammal  ;  but  Australia  presents  us  with  a  fauna 
in  some  respects  triassic.  Some  eminent  authorities,  however, 
assert  that  miocene  man  still  exists,  and  that  we  behold  him 
in  the  Escjuimaux.  It  may  naturally  Ixr  a  matter  of  some  regret 
that  this  cannot  be  proved,  since,  if  the  F^squimaux  are  indeed 
miocene  men  surviving  to  this  day,  an  investigation  of  their 
mental  condition  would  almost  suffice  to  solve  the  problem 
decisively  one  way  or  the  other.     It  would  suffice  to  solve  it  sincre 
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sight  fairly  argue  from  the  progress  made  between  the  mJocene 
and  to-tlay,  to  that  which   might   be  supposed  to  have 
ken  place  between  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  period  and  the 
;ne. 

however,  ethnology  and  archapology  fail  to  furnish  due 
idence,  and  thus  show  themselves  manifestly  incompetent  to 
Jv©  the  question,  then  the  cause  must  be  transferred  to  the 
Fibaual  of  Philosophy  for  decisive  judgment.  In  that  case^  if 
liiJosophy  (including psychology)  shows  us,  as  we  are  convinced 
docs,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  kind  between  the  lowest 
of  men  and  the  highest  species  of  brutes,  pointing  to  a 
lifference  of  essential  principle,  and,  therefore,  of  origin,  then 
hnology  and  archa'ology  (in  the  case  of  their  supp(»sed  failure 
I  to  the  evidence  referred  to)  Ijccomc  important  auxiliaries, 
wd  will  pt>werfully  aid  to  reinforce  such  conclusion.  They  will, 
■  their  eloquent  silence,  supply  us  w  ith  additional  grounds  for 
lintnining  that  the  progress  of  physical  science  will  but  more 
more  clearly  bring  out  the  difference  existing  between  all 
el)*  animal  natures  an<l  that  of  the  rational  animal  man. 
The  works  of  the  autliors  whose  names  head  this  review  are  most 
valuable  for  our  purpffsc.  They  are  most  valuable,  iti  the  first  place, 
1  account  of  the  influstrv,  patience,  ability,  and  candour  with 
bich  they  have  amassetl,  digested,  and  laid  beibrc  their  readers  all 
I  raost  important  facts  which  cither  archaeology  or  ethnology 
~  tied,  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  lower  stagesof  human 
Secondly,  however,  they  are  of  csj>ecial  value  because 
authors  belong  to  that  school  which  adopts  the  monistic 
as  to  man's  origin — that  is  to  say,  the  school  of  Lamarck, 
brwin,  Muxley,  and  Spencer.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
'  U|x>n  any  statements  or  admissions  made  by  Mr.  Tylor  and 
John  Lubbock  which  tell  against  the  monistic  hypothesis ; 
hilp  we  may  fairly  assume,  from  the  eminent  qualities  these 
authors  p)ssess,  that  when  they  fail  to  bring  forward  dwia.  favauT' 
ohlt  to  that  view  it  is  because  no  such  data  in  reality  exist. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  their  testimony,  and  we 
think  the  following  order  of  subjects  may  be  convenient : 
1,  Speech  ;  2,  Morals  ;  3,  Religion  ;  4,  Progress ;  5,  Community 
of  Nature;  <>,  Results. 

I,  As  to  Speech,  Sir  John  Lubbock  at  once  admits:*  'Although 
it  has  been  at  various  times  stated  that  certain  savages  are 
enlirrly  witiiout  language,  none  of  these  accounts  appear  to  be 
well  authenticated,'  The  recklessness  with  which  assertions  are 
made  about  savage  tribes  is,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  so  great, 
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that  no  account  ought  to  be  fully  received  without  a  knowled^ 
of  the  bias  of  the  relator  and  a  careful  criticism  of  his  statementa^ 
As  to  *  speech,'  such  is  the  amount  of  ambiguity  antl  confusioD 
which  commonly  accompanies  the  use  of  the  word  that  some 
preliminary  explanations  and  definitions  are  absolutely  requisite. 
The  essence  of  language  is  mental — an  intellectual  activity  called 
the  vcrhum  mentale ;  but  actual  *  speech '  itself  is  the  outward 
expression  of  thoughts  (rational  conceptions)  by  articulate  sounds 
— the  verbtim  orif.  Now  we  may  have  (1)  animal  sounds  that  are 
neither  rational  nor  articulate  ;  (2)  sounds  that  are  articulate  but 
not  rational ;  (3)  sounds  that  are  rational  but  not  articulate ; 
(4)  sounds  that  are  both  rational  and  articulate ;  (5 )  gestures 
wliich  do  not  answer  to  rational  conceptions  ;  and  (G)  gestures 
which  do  answer  to  such  conceptions,  and  are,  therefore,  external 
but  non-oral  manifestations  of  the  verbum  mentale. 

The  sounds  emitted  by  brutes,  which  denote  merely  emotioos 
and  bodily  sensations,  belong  to  the  first  category.  Mere  arti- 
culate sounds,  without  concomitant  intellectual  activity*  such 
as  those  emitted  by  trained  parrots  or  jackdaws  (and  which,  oi* 
course,  arc  not  '  speech  ' ),  belong  to  the  second  category.  The 
third  category  comprises  inarticulate  ejaculations  which  exprew 
assent  to  or  dissent  from  given  propositions.  The  fourth 
category  is  that  of  true  speech.  Gestures,  which  are  merely  the 
manifestations  of  emotions  and  feelings  are  not  the  equivalents 
of  speech,  and  belong  to  the  fifth  category.  But  gestures  without 
sound  may  be  rational  external  manifestations  of  internaJ 
thoughts,  and,  therefore,  the  real  equivalents  of  words.  Such 
are  many  of  the  gestures  of  deaf-mutes  incapable  of  articulating 
words  which  constitute  a  true  gesture-language.  All  such  belong 
to  the  sixth  category.  Thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable  thai  a 
brute  might  manifest  its  feelings  and  emotions  not  only  by 
gestures,  but  also  by  articulate  sounds,  without  for  all  that 
ptjssessing  even  the  germ  of  real  language.  Similarly  a  para- 
lysed man  might  have  essentially  the  power  of  speech  (the 
vrrbum  mentale)^  though  accidentally  hindereil  from  externally 
manifesting  that  inner  power  by  means  of  the  verbum  oris. 
formally  the  external  ami  internal  powers  exist  inseparably. 
Once  that  the  intellectual  activity  exists,  it  seeks  external 
expression  by  symbols,  verbal,  manual  or  what  not — the  voice 
or  gesture-language.  Some  form  of  symbolic  expression  is, 
therefore,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  possession  by  au 
animal    of  the  faculty  of  reason,*     On   the  other  hand,  it  is 
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sibic  that  rational  speech  can  for  a  moment  exist  withrmt 
'  co-cxistencc  with   it  ut'  that  intfrnal,  intpnectual  activity*  of 

it  is  the  ontwanl  expressiun. 
Few  recent  intcllecturil  phenomena  are  more  astounding  than 
ignorance  of  these  elementary  yet  lunclameiital  distinctions 
principles,  exhibited  by  conspicuous  advocate*  of  the 
onhitic  hypothesis.  Mr.  Darwin,  for  example,  does  not  ex- 
the  faintest  indication  of  having-  grasped  them,  yet  a  clear 
ercrption  of  them,  and  a  direct  and  detailed  examination  of  his 
with  reganl  to  them,  was  a  sine  tptv  nan  for  attempt in;^% 
with  a  chance  of  success,  the  solution  of  t!ie  mystery  as  to  the 
descent  of  man.  VVe  actually  heard  Professor  Vogi  at  Norwich 
Hal  the  British  Association  Meeting;  of  1868),  in  discussing 
I^CftaiD  cases  of  aphasia,  declare  before  the  whole  physiological 
lion,  *Je  ne  comprends  pas  la  pande  dans  un  homme  qui  ne 
Iparlc  pas' — a  declaration  which  manifestly  showed  that  he  was  not 
nlifict!  to  form,  still  less  sfi  to  express,  any  opinion  wJiatever 
DD  the  subject.  Again,  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt,  in  trying  to 
count  for  the  natural  origin  of  man,  quotes,*  with  approhation, 
eigcr*  wortls  :  '  Die  Sprache  hat  tlie  Vernunft  geschafFen  :  vor 
br  war  der  Mensch  vernunftlos' — not  seeing  that  he  might  as 
11  attempt  to  account  for  the  *  ccmvexities'  of  a  sigmoid  line 
its  'concavities.'  The  ^concavities'  could  as  easily  exist 
eforc  the  *  convexities '  as  tlie  existence  of  the  verhum  oris 
uld  ante<Iate  that  of  the  verhum  7/icntnl<','\  It  is  almost  enough 
ke  one  despair  of  progress  when  one  finds  such  real  *  non- 
t  *  solemnly  propounde<l  to  a  learned  audience,  and  when 
Bch  amazing  ignorance  shows  itself  in  men  who  arc  looke<l  up 
to  as  teachers  I 

It  is  then  rtttionul  language- — the  external  manifestation, 
wbether  by  sound  or  gesture,  of  general  cont'eptions — which 
has  l4)  be  considered.  It  has  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not 
hs  existence  is,  as  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  universal  amongst 
mankind  ;  also  whether  the  lowest  forms  of  speech  discoverable 
MT"  $<;»  much  below  tlie  highest  forms  as  to  appear  transitional 
Steps  from  irrational  cries,  and,  consequently,  whether  there  is 
anjr  positive  evidence  for  the  origin  of  speech  by  any  process  of 

■ot  without  'ftny  physii'til   L'X]»rL«iiiaiou,'   mther  'tlie  reverse.*     But   na  sound 
pbUoaotihcr  ever  arcaiued  of  uaiinlainiug  the  absurdity  Mr.  Tylai  here  oppo»fB. 

•  '  Die  AuveaduDg  der  Dt«oend«?nilehr«  auf  den  MenachcD,'  Leiprig,  1873, 
11.90. 

t  It  is,  we  mppoM.  to  aa  obacare,  not-thonght-out  perception  of  this  iascpara- 
bilJtj.  ttuit  wc  luuHt  attribute  the  sing:uiar  contradiction  given  to  himseli'  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  \ua  *  Descent  of  Man/  In  one  place  (vol.  i.  p.  54)  he  attribuleB  tho 
(iftCiiltT  of  speech  in  man  to  hia  having  acquired  a  higher  intellectual  nature, 
while  in  another  pkoe  r vol.  ii.  p.  391)  ho  aacribes  maua  intellectunl  nature  to 
hia  h»ving  acquired  the  fncnlty  of  si^cech. 
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erolatton.  It  is  not  emotional  expmcioni  or  iho  mamfe^tatioiw 
c^  sensible  impressions  which  we  kaire  to  consider,  but  the 
enunciations  of  distinct  judgments  as  to  ♦  ihc  what,'  *  the  bow/ 
and  '  the  whj,'  whether  by  sound  or  by  fcstnre. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps,  it  mar  be  well  to  consider  tboce 
speechless  human  beings  now  existui^ — the  deaf-mutes.  As  to 
these  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us : — 

*  Even  in  a  low  state  of  edmoation,  the  deaf-mute  sccidb  to  oonoeive 
geneTal  ideas,  for  when  he  inrents  a  ngn  for  aDjthiiig  he  applies  il 
all  other  things  of  the  same  claasi  and  ne  can  aleo  form  abstract  if 
in  a  certain  way,  or,  at  least,  he  knows  that  there  is  a  qoalitjin 
snow  and  milk  agree,  and  he  can  go  on  adding  other  white 
SQch  as  the  moon  and  whitewash,  to  his  list  He  can  form  a  pi 
tion,  for  he  can  make  ns  understand,  and  we  can  make  him  nnd( 
^t  "  this  man  is  old,  that  man  is  jonng."  Nor  does  he  seem 
pahle  of  reasoning  in  something  like  a  syllogism,  eTcn  when  he  has  no 
means  of  communicating  but  the  geatore'langnage ;  and  certainly  as 
soon  as  he  has  learnt  to  read  Qmi  "  all  men  are  moflal,  John  is  a  man, 
therefore  John  is  a  mortal,*'  he  will  abowbTeTacy  means  of  illustration 
in  his  power,  that  he  lolly  oomprelMaida  the  argoment.'  * 

The  intellectual  activity  of  their  minds  is  indeed  eridcncec] 
by  the  peculiar  construction  of  their  sentences.  Mr.  Tylor  tells 
Ds  (p.  25) :  *  Their  usual  construction  is  not  "  black  horse,"  but 
"^  horse  black  ;  ^  not  ''  bring  a  black  hat,**  but  *'  hat  black 
bring  ; "  not  *^  I  am  hangrj-,  give  me  bread,^  bat  *•'  hungry 
me  bread  give.~ '  t  Thus  we  see  how  tborooghly  mistaken  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  was  when  be  asserted  (*  Man's  Plane  in  Nature,* 
p.  102,  note):  *  A  man  bom  dumb,  notwithstanding  his  gresat 
cerebral  mass  and  his  inheritance  of  stromg  intellectnfll  ts, 

vould  be  capable  of  fttc  ki4/ker  nrfptfarhw/  mtmi/estattv  ^n 

€raa9€r  a  chimftanzec^  if  he  were  confined  to  the  society  ul  his 
ditiQD  associates.*  Quite  contrary  to  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  a  society  of  dumb  men  woald  eooa  elaborate  a  gesture^ 
Ungiiage  of  great  complexity. 

Passing  now  to  savage  men,  Mr.  TyW  makes  some  excellent 
lODarks  on.  and  brings  Ibrwaid  a  good  example  of,  th  -ss 

and  mjittt  depreciation  of  native  tribes  of  which  tni  tie 

so  1^  to  be  guilty*  and  of  whirb  we  ^all  find  other  examples 
wben  we  cocne  to  the  subject  of  rrligioa.  A  Mr.  Mcrrer  having 
said  of  the  \*rd«lah  tribes  of  CVylon  tliat  their  communications 
have  little  rrsrmbUncr  to  distinct  sounds  or  systematised  lan- 
guage, Mr.  TyK«i  obser\rs  \jk.  7^) : — 
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'  Mr.  Mercer  aeoms  to  liavo  adopted  the  common  view  of  foreigners 
about  the  Veddsbs,  but  it  has  happened  hero,  as  in  many  other 
accounts  of  savage  tribes,  that  closer  acquaintance  has  shown  them  to 
hare  been  wrongly  accused.  Mr.  Bailey,  who  has  hod  good  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  them,  .  .  .  contradicts  their  supposed  deficiency 
in  language  with  the  remark,  *'  I  never  knew  one  of  them  at  a  loss  for 
words  sufficiently  intelligible  to  convey  his  meaning,  not  to  his  fellows 
only,  but  to  the  Siughaleso  of  the  uoighbourhocd,  who  are  all  more  or 
loss  acquainted  with  the  Veddah  patois." ' 

Ag;ain^  as  to  another  well-known   traveller  he    remarks  (p. 

^V  *  It  is  extremely  likely  that  Madame  Pfeiffer's  savages  suffered  the 
P  penalty  of  being  set  down  as  wanting  in  language,  for  no  worse  fault 
^^  than  using  a  combination  of  words  and  signs  in  order  to  make  what 
^Hihey  iuttt:.t  as  clear  as  possible  to  her  comprehension.' 

^B  As  to  the  universality  of  the  verbum  mentale  in  man  be 
■observes  (p.  80)  :— 

[  '  As  the  gesture-language  is  substantially  the  same  among  savage 

'  tribes  all  over  the  world,  and  also  among  cMldi'eu  who  cannot  speak, 
so  the  picture-writinga  of  savages  are  not  only  similar  to  one  another, 
but  are  like  what  children  make  untaught  even  in  civilised  countries. 
Lake  the  universal  language  of  gcstaros,  the  art  of  picture-writing 
I  teaidfl  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  the  uncultured  man  works  in  much  the 
flune  way  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  .  .  .  Man  is  essentially, 
wlisl  the  derivation  of  his  name  among  our  Aryan  race  imports,  not 
*ibo  speaker,"  but  he  who  thinks,  ho  who  means.* 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  rational  animal.     Mr.  Tylor  reinforces 
remarks  elsewhere  *  by  saying : — 

'  It  always  happens,  in  the  study  of  the  lower  races,  that  the  more 
moB  we  have  of  mider standing  their  thoughts,  the  more  sense  and 
I  do  we  find  in  them.' 

A  great  deal  has  been  sometimes  made  of  the  alleged  inability 

oe  savages  to  count  more  than  five,  or  even  three,  and   this 

'  is  occasionally  advanced   as  pointing  to  a  transition   from 

psychical  powers  of  brutes  to  the  iiUcIligence  of  man.     Wo 

iiall  return  to  this  hereafter,  but  some  fitting  remarks  by  Mr. 

Pjlor  may  be  here  appropriately  quoted  : — 

'  Of  course,  it  no  more  follows  among  savages  than  among  ourselves, 
at  because  a  man  counts  on  his  fingers  his  language  must  be  wanting 
in  words  to  express  the  number  he  wishes  to  reckon.  For  example,  it 
was  noticed  that  when  natives  of  Kamskatka  were  set  to  count,  they 
would  reckon  all  their  fingers,  and  then  ^  their  toes,  getting  up  to 
20,  and  then  would  ask,  "  What  are  we  to  do  next  ?  "     Yet  it  was 
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tomydi  on  examination  that  nnmben    up  to  100  existed  in   tUoIr 
Unguage.' 

Concerning^  the  origin  of  existing  articulate  words,  Mr.  Tvlor 
-distinctly  repudiates  the  *  bow-wow  hypothesis '  ns  insufficient. 
For  instance,  with  respect  to  the  family  of  wonis  represented  hj 
the  Sanskrit  iW,  to  go,  the  Latin  vado^  he  says  {Ibid.  p.  li>5)  : 
*To  this  root  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  assigning  an 
imitative  origin,  the  traces  of  which  it  has  at  any  rate  lost  if  it 
ever  had  thein.'  Again,  as  to  early  words  he  says  {Ibid.  p.  207): 
*  It  is  obvi«»us  that  the  leading  principle  of  their  formation  M 
not  to  a<l<ipt  words  distinguished  by  the  expressive  character  of 
their  sound,  but  to  choose  somehow  a  fixed  tcord  to  answer  a 
yiren  purpose*  As  to  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  articulate 
words  are  used  to  express  sounds  and  the  little  real  resemblance 
existing  between  them,  he  tells  us  {^Ibid.  p.  182) :  *  The  Austra- 
lian imitation  of  a  spear  or  bullet  striking  is  given  as  too}* ;  to 
the  Zulu  when  a  calabash  is  beaten  it  savs  boo.^  He  concludes 
(/Jtrf.  p.  208):— 

*  I  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  here  adduced  justifies  the  setting 
up  cf  what  is  called  the  Interjectional  and  ImitatiTe  theo{j  as  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  original  language.  Valid 
theory  prvres  itself  within  limits,  it  would  be  incautious  to  accept 
hypothcfiis  which  can,  perhape,  satisfactorily  aoconnt  for  a  twentiel 
of  the  crude  forms  in  any  language,  as  a  certain  and  absolute  explana- 
tion of  the  nineteeu-twentieths  whose  origin  remains  dotlt4lhI 

Too  narrow  a  theory  of  the  appUcation  of  sound  to  sense  may  fail  to 
include  the  varied  deTi(>e6  which  the  languages  of  differont  regions 
turn  to  account.  It  ie  thus  with  the  distinction  in  meaning  of  a 
word  by  its  musical  accent,  and  the  distinction  of  distance  bj  graduated 
▼owels.  These  are  ingenious  and  intelligible  [inteUectoal  ?]  contri- 
vances, but  they  haidly  seem  directly  emotional  or  imitatiTe  in 
origin.* 

Thus  it  seems  not  only  that  neither  Sir  John  Lubbock  nor 
Mr.  Tylor  is  able  to  bring  forward  anv  evidence  of  a  speechless 
ccmdition  of  man,  but  that  they  are  constrained  to  admit  that  all 
available  evidence  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  it 
shows  speech  to  be  universal  amongst  existing  races.  Even 
those  abnormal  and  unfortunate  l>eings  the  deaf-mutes  are  seen 
to  be  intellectually  endowed  with  language,  so  that  they  infinitely 
more  resemble  a  man  that  is  gaggetl  than  they  do  an  irrational 
animal.  The  essential  community  intellectual  I  v  existing  between 
them  and  us  is  shown  by  our  occasional  use  of  what  Sir.  Tylor 
calls*  *  picture  words,*  where  'a  substantive  is   treated  as' the 
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r  crude  form  of  a  verb,'  as,  c.g.^  '  to  battel'  bread,  t 

I,  to  oil  macliinerv,  to  pepper  a  dish.' 
Tuminjj^  now  to  the  other  question  we  had  to  consider,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  lowest  fijrms  of  speech  to  the  highest, 
Mr.  Tylor  may  again  be  cited  with  advantage.  He  expresses 
himself*  thus  :  '  We  come  back  to  the  fact,  so  full  oi  suggestion, 
that  the  languages  of  the  worlrl  represent  substantially  the  same 
intellectual  art,  the  higher  nations  indeed  gaining  innre  expres- 
sive power  than  the  lowest  tribes,  yet  doing  this  not  by  intro- 
ducing new  and  more  effective  centra!  principles,  but  by  mere 
aildition  and  improvement  in  detail,'  Speaking  of  the  native 
proverbs  of  Fernando  Po,  he  tells  us,t  *  There  ure  hundreds  at 
about  as  high  an  intellectual  level  as  those  of  Euroj>e,'  and  he 
cites  examples.  We  have  said  that  we  mean  by  l;inguage,  not 
emotional  expressions,  but  the  enun<'iations  of  judgments  con- 
cerning '  the  irhat^''  *  the  Aotr,'  and  *  the  iM?/.*  Mr.  Tylor's 
verdict  as  to  the  result  of  the  application  of  this  test  to  the 
expressions  of  savages  is  sufliciently  distinct.     He  saystj 

•  Man's  craving  to  know  tlio  came»  at  work  in  each  event  ho  wit- 
nooooD,  tho  reasouB  mhy  each  Btato  of  things  he  Burveys  is  such  as  it  is 
and  no  other,  is  no  product  of  high  civilisation,  but  a  characteristic  of 
Uis  iftoe  down  to  Us  hice^t  stage.  Among  rude  savages  it  is  already 
an  intellectual  ajipotite  whoso  satisfaction  claims  many  of  the  mo- 
menls  not  engrossed  by  war  or  sport,  food  or  sleep.' 
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This    decisive   judgment    may    yet    he    reinforced 
admissions  made  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself  :§ 

*  The  Fuegians  rank  amongst  the  lowest  barbarians  ;  but  I  was  con- 
tinaally  struck  with  siu'prise  how  closely  tho  throe  natives  on  board 
H.M.S.  "  Beagle,"  who  had  lived  some  years  in  England  and  could 
talk  a  little  English,  rcscmblul  us  in  disposition,  and  in  most  of  our 
men^^l  qualities.' 

Again  :  H— 

•  The  American  aborigines,  negroes,  and  Europeans,  differ  as  much 
from  each  other  in  mind  as  any  three  races  that  can  be  named  ;  yet  I 
was  incessantly  etruck,  whilst  living  with  tho  Fuegians  on  board  the 
"Beagle,'*  with  tho  many  little  traits  of  character,  showing  how 
ffamilar  their  miuds  were  to  ours ;  and  so  it  was  with  a  full-blooded 
iMigro  with  whom  I  happened  once  to  be  intimate.' 

It  would  be  easy,  but  superfluous,  to  add  to  these  testimonies. 
Xhej  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 


•  *  Primitive  Culture,*  vol.  i.  p.  2115. 
\  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  332.    The  italics  are  oura. 
%  '  Voyage  of  the  "  Beagle," '  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
Vol.  V61.—Nu.  273.  E 
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most  capable  of  acquiring  and  most  certain  to  acquire  infc^r- 
mation  tending  to  confirm  the  monistic  hypothesis,  not  only  are 
there  no  evidences  of  men  in  a  nascent  state  as  to  the  power  of 
speech,  but  that  all  available  evidence  shows  that  in  the  essentials 
of  language  all  existing  races  of  men  are  mentally  one.  This, 
Indeed,  is  manifest  and  undeniable.  No  tribe  exists  which  canooC 
count  two,  cannot  say  '  1,' '  woman,'  '  death,'  *  food,'  ^c.  In  other 
wonls,  there  is  no  tribe  which  does  not  express  general  concep- 
tions and  abstract  ideas  by  articulate  sounds.  But  the  difieretices 
between  vocal  sounds  capable  of  such  eipression  are  but  differ- 
ences of  decree,  while  the  difference  between  all  such  uttcrvices 
and  vocal  utterances  which  but  express  sensations  and  emotioiis 
is  a  difference  of  kitid.  Therefore  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  most  imperfect  languages  offer  us  no  indication  of  a 
transition  from  irrational  cries,  being  separated  from  the  latter 
liy  an  indefinitely  wide  barrier,  while  they  differ  from  the 
highest  speech,  but  by  a  greater  simplicity,  which  Indcefl  is 
sometimes  more  apparent  than  real,  as  we  shall  see  more  plainlyr 
hereafter.  This  being  the  case,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  have 
n<i  positive  evidence  whatever  for  the  origin  of  sp^ch  by  any 
process  of  evolution.  As  to  the  possibility  of  its  origin  by  such 
a  process  from  the  cries  of  brutes,  the  sciences  we  are  here 
occupied  with,  ethnology  and  archaeology,  can  of  course  tell  us 
nothing.  The  reply  to  that  question  is  given  by  philosophy  and 
psychology. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry,  that 
coDcerning  Morals — concerning  the  universal  it  v  or  non-univer- 
ftolity  amongst  mankind  of  a  power  of  apprehending  '  right  *  or 
*  wrong.'  And  here  again  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  and 
define  what  is  meant  by  this  human  mental  power,  because 
ambiguity  and  misunderstanding  as  to  this  matter  are  at  least 
ns  common  as  in  the  matter  of  language.  By  this  power  is  m>t 
meant  merely  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  a  deference  to  the  desires  of 
others,  or  some  emotional  excitement  tending  to  pnxluce  mate- 
rially kind  anil  benevolent  actions.  Still  less  is  meant  the  voli-:, 
tinnal  impulse  which  in  all  cases  directly  produces  such  action^ 
since  this  may  or  may  not  be  '  moral,'  according  to  the  ci 
stances  of  each  case.  WTiat  is  meant  is  an  intellectual  activitj 
evinced  by  the  expression  of  definite  judgments  passed  upon 
certain  modes  of  action  abstractetlly  consideretl.  The  existence 
o\  kindly  social  customs  cannot  be  taken  as  necessarily  proving 
the  exislrncr  of  such  intellectual  activity  in  the  absence  of  some 
intimation  by  word  or  gesture  of  a  moral  apprehension.  Simi- 
larly no  amount  of  gross  or  atrocious  habits  in  any  given  tribe^ 
can  be  Uiken  to  prove  its  entire  absence.     The  liking  or 
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liking  (and  therefore  the  frequent  practice  or  neglect)  of  certain 
actions  is  one  thing ;  the  act  of  judging  that  such  actions, 
whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  are  '  right  *  or  *  wrong '  is  an 
altogether  different  thing. 

A  man  ma\%  for  instance,  judge  that  he  07i{jht  to  renounce  a 
tender  friendship  without  its  becoming  less  delightful  to  him  to 
continue  it.  Another  may  percei\  c  that  he  has  acted  rightly  in 
foregoing  a  pecuniary  advantage  though  mentally  suffering  acute 
^listress  from  the  consequences  of  his  just  act.  Again,  differences 
of  judgment  as  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  particular  concrete 
actions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  we  have  to  consider. 
Thus  the  most  revolting  act  that  can  well  be  cited,  that  of  the 
deliberate  murder  of  aged  parents,  monstrous  as  the  act  in  itself 
i%  may  really  be  one  of  filial  piety  if,  as  is  asserted,  the  savage 
pecpetrators  do  it  at  the  wish  of  such  parents  themselves,  and 
from  a  conviction  that  thereby  they  not  only  save  them  from 
suiiering  in  this  world,  but  also  confer  upon  them  prolonged 
happiness  in  the  next.  Hence  we  must  judge  of  the  moral  or 
non-moral  condition  of  savage  tribes  by  their  own  declarations 
when  these  can  be  obtained,  or  by  expressive  actions  as  far  as 
possible  the  equivalent  of  such  declarations.  We  have  already 
seen  the  essential  community  of  intellectual  nature  existing 
amongst  all  living  races  as  rcgartls  the  faculty  of  speech.  From 
the  existence  of  this  community  of  nature,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  deliberate  articulate  judgments  of  lower  races  have 
substantially  the  same  meaning  as  in  our  own,  whatever  may  be 
the  ci:iucrete  actions  which  occasion  the  expression  of  such 
abstract  judgments. 

VV*e  are  all  familiar  with  the  constantly  employetl  expressions 
denoting  moral  judgments  amongst  ourselves,  and  those  of  us 
ho  reflect  upon  the  subjert  arc  generally  aware  that  in 
•rting  that  anything  is  '  right,*  they  mean  to  make  a  judg- 
ment altogether  distinct  from  one  asserting  the  same  thing 
to  be  pleasurable  or  advantageous  Even  some  men  who,  like 
tbe  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  assert  that  the  principle  regulating 
our  actions  should  be  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  to  all  sentient  l>eings,  must  assert  that  there  is  either 
no  obligation  at  nil  to  accept  this  jirineiplc  itself,  or  that  such 
obligation  is  a  *  moral '  one.  The  distinction  Ixiing  then  gene- 
rally and  practically  recognised  as  existing  amongst  ourselves, 
we  have  to  examine  the  following  points: — Whether,  even 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  authors  whose  works  we  are 
considering,  there  is  any  evidence  that  moral  perceptions  are 
wanting  in  any  savage  tribes  ?  WTjether  any  races  exist  in  a 
condition    which    may    be   considered    as    a   transitional    state 
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between  our  own  and  the  amoral  condition  of  beasts  ?  Whether 
any  peoples  have  their  moral  perceptions  so  perverted — so  remote 
fnun  tln»se  «!'  the  highest  races — as  to  result  in  the  formation  of 
abstract  judf^meiits  directly  contradicting  the  abstract  moral 
juflg-racnts  of  such  highest  races?  Am\  here  again  we  must  be 
greatly  on  our  guard  against  the  involuntary  misrepiTsentations 
and  the  hasty  and  careless  misinterpretations  of  unskilled  ob- 
servers and  inaccurate  narrators,  JSir  John  Lubbock  himself 
obser\'es:*  '  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  an  in<li- 
vidual,  and  it  must  l)e  mucli  niori'  so  to  judge  a  nation.  In 
fact,  whether  any  given  writer  praises  mx  blames  a  particular 
race,  depends  at  least  as  much  on  tfw  rharacter  of  the  writer  ag  on 
that  of  the  people.'  Again,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  apply  to 
savage  tribes  stanilards  applicable  only  to  liighcr  races.  The 
essence  of  morality  being  the  conformity  of  acts  to  an  ethical 
ideal,  neither  the  worst  any  more  than  the  best  moral  develop- 
ment, whatever  be  the  concrete  acts,  can  coexist  with  an  unde- 
vehjped  intellectual  condition.  If  any  tribes  are  intellectually! 
in  a  puerile  condition,  puerile  also  must  be  their  moral  state. 
Here  we  may  again  quote  Sir  John  Lubbock  with  approvaL 
He  says  (p.  340)  : 

'  Tbo  lowest  moral  and  the  lowest  intellectual  condition  are  not 
ouly,  in  my  opinion,  not  inseparable,  they  ore  not  oven  compatible. 
,  .  .  The  lower  races  of  men  may  be,  and  are,  vicious ;  but  allowancoti 
must  bo  made  for  them.  On  tho  contrary  (cnrruptio  opiimi  peminut  est), 
thti  higher  tho  mental  power,  the  more  splendid  tho  in tellecttud  endow- 
ment, tbo  deeper  is  the  moral  degradation  of  him  who  wastes  the  ano 
and  abuses  tlio  other.' 

Now  one  of  the  clearest  ethical  judgments  is  that  as  to 
'justice'  and  'injustice,'  and  by  common  consent  the  native 
Australians  are  admitted  to  be  at  about  the  lowest  level  of 
existing  social  development,  while  as  we  have  seen  the  Esqui- 
maux are  deemetl  by  some  to  be  surviving  specimens  of  the  ?np 
to  the  present  time  hypothetical)  *miocene  men.' 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  races,  the  Australians,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  tells  us: — 

*  The  amount  of  legal  revenge,  if  I  tnay  so  call  it,  is  often  strictly 
regulated,  even  where  wo  should  least  expect  to  find  such  liinitations. 
Thus,  in  Australia,  crimes  may  bo  compounded  for  by  tho  criminal 
ftpIKJaring  and  Hubmitting  hiinself  to  tho  ordeal  of  having  speatS-J 
thrown  at  him  by  all  such  persons  as  conceive  tliomsclves  to  havM 
been  aggrieved,  or  by  permitting  spears  to  bo  thrust  througli  certaial 
parts  of  his  body ;  such  as  through  the  thigb,  or  the  calf  of  tho  leg,  ' 

•  '  Origin  of  Ctvili  ation,*  p.  259. 
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o*"  under  the  arm.  The  part  which  is  to  be  pierced  by  a  Bpetor  ia 
fixed  for  all  common  crimes,  and  a  native  who  has  incurred  this 
P<inalty  Bomotimes  quietly  holds  out  his  leg  for  the  injured  party  to 
*l»rust  bis  spear  through !  So  strictly  is  the  amount  of  puiushment 
«inited,  that  if>  in  inflicting  such  spear-wounds,  a  man,  either  through 
CarelesBness  or  from  any  other  cause,  exceeded  the  recognised  limita — 
if,  for  instance,  he  wounded  the  femoral  artery — he  would  in  his  turn 
«^ome  liable  to  punishment.* — Origin  of  Civilisation,  p.  318. 

I        The  next  is  a  yet  stronger  example  of  savage  refinement,  fur- 
nished us  by  'Sir  John  Lubbock  :  — 

*  Among  the  Greenlandcre,  should  a  seal  escape  with  a  hunter's 
javelin  in  it,  and  be  killed  by  another  man  afterwards,  it  belongs  to 
lie  former.  But  if  the  seal  is  struck  with  the  harpoon  and  bladder, 
and  the  string  breaks,  the  hunter  loses  his  right.  If  a  man  ^Inds  a 
seal  dead  with  a  harpoon  in  it,  he  keeps  the  seal  but  returns  the 
harpoon.  ....  Any  man  who  finds  a  piece  of  drift-wood  can  appro- 
priate it  by  placing  a  stone  on  it,  as  a  sign  that  some  one  has  taken 
pooDoonioD  of  it.  No  other  Greenlauder  will  then  touch  it.' — Tbid. 
p.  305. 

But  perhaps  the  rerently  extinct  Tnsmanians  were  at  a  lower 

He'vel   than   the  Australians,     It  so,   Mr.  Tylor  shows   us   by  a 

legen«l  which  be  rebites,*  that  they  had  a  strong;  appreciation  of 

i  even  male  conjucral  fidelity.    The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 

e,  if  possible,  more  wretched  savages  than  the  Australians,  yet 

it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  even  with   respect  to  these  no 

I 'less  hostile  a  witness  than  Mr.  Darwin  himself  informs  us,f  that 

when  a  certain  Mr.  Bynoe  shot  some  very  young-  ducklings  as 

specimens,  a  Fuegian  declaretl  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  *  Oh, 

Mr.   Bynoe,  much  rain,  snow,  blow   much,'      And    as    to    this 

<leclaration,  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  the  anticipated  bad  weather 

I  *  was  evidently   a   retributive   punishment   for  wasting    human 

'  food,'  I.*,  for  a  transgression  of  the  aborted  moral  code  recognised 

hy  the  Fuegian  In  question. 

That  the  language  of  savage  tribes  is  capable  of  expressing 
Tnoral  conceptions  will  probably  be  contested  by  no  one. 
Jr "Similarly  no  one  will  probably  deny  that  when  a  savage  em- 
Iphaticaliy  calls  *  bad '  an  act  of  treachery  done  to  himself  by  one 
|<owhom  he  has  been  kind,  his  mind  recognises,  at  least  in  a 
iTudimentary  way,  an  element  of  infjratitu.de  in  such  an  action. 
I^ut,  in  fact,  that  identity  of  intellectual  nature,  fundamentally 
I  i:-onsidere<l,  which  we  have  found  to  exist  in  all  men  as  the  neces- 
f«ary  accompaniment  of  language,    at   once  establishes  a   very 


•  •  Reseorphes  into  the  Early  History  of  Mftnkind,'  p.  828. 
t  *  Voyoge  of  tho  "  Beagle," '  vol,  i.  p.  215. 
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strong  a  priuri  probability  in  favour  of  a  similar  univcrsalitj  i 
to  the  power  of  apprehcndinj^  pood  and  evil.     Tbe  onus  probat 
lies  clearly  with  those  who  deny  it,  and  yet  not  only  are  MrJ 
Tylorand  Sir  John  Lubbock  unable  to  bring  forward  facts  rnpabli 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  a  non>inoral  race  f>f  men,  but  tbcf 
bring  forward  instances  and  announce  conclusions  of  an  opp<jsit 
character.     Mr.  Tylor  observes  : — 

'  Glancing  down  tho  moral  scale  amongst  mankind  at  large,  we  findj 
no  tribe  standing  at  or  near  zero.  The  assertod  existence  of  ei 
80  low  as  to  have  no  moral  standard  is  too  groundkga  to  be  rftV 
Every  human  tribe  has  its  general  views  as  to  what  oondnct  is  righl 
and  what  wrong,  and  each  generation  hands  the  standanl  on  to  tho  next. 
Even  in  the  details  of  thuso  moral  standards,  wide  as  their  difi'ereneos 
axe,  there  is  a  yet  vt  idcr  agreement  thruaghout  tho  human  race.  .  .  . 
No  known  tribe,  however  low  and  fennjious,  has  ever  admitted  that 
men  may  kill  one  another  indisorimiuately.  .  .  .  The  Sioux 
among  thomselveR,  hold  manslanghter,  onkfis  by  way  t»f  blood  rev  _  ^ 
to  be  a  crime,  and  the  Dayaks  also  ptiaish  mnrder.' — Contemporary' 
Beview,  April  1873,  pp.  702,  711. 

In  another  place,*  Mr.  Tylor,  after  showing  different  early 
conditions  of  l!ie  tenure  of  pro]>ertv  and  tlie  occasional  estima 
tion  of  the  tribe  as  the  social  unit,  cSir.,  adds  :  '  Their  variot 
grades  of  culture  had  each  according  to  its  lights  its  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  they  are  to  be  ju<lged  on  the  criterion 
whether  they  did  well  or  ill  accortling  to  this  standard.'  There 
being  thus  no  question  as  to  the  non-existence  of  any  non-moral 
race  of  men,  can  we  find  evidence  of  any  transitional  stage? 
But  the  difference  Ix'tween  moral  and  non-moral  existence  is  a 
difference  o(  kind,  and  therefore  *  transitions '  are  here  no  more 
possible  than  between  articulate  sound-giving  animals  which 
have  not  reason  and  articulate  sound-giving  animals  who  have  it. 

It  may  l>e  replied,  however,  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Tylor  at  least  Ijelieve  in  the  natural  and  gradual  development  of 
man  from  the  non-moral  to  the  moral  mode  of  existence,  and  that 
therefore  the  facts  cited  cannot  have  the  force  here  attributed  to 
them.  To  this  it  must  l>e  answered  that  the  faculty  of  accumulating 
many  facts,  or  that  of  arranging  and  presenting  them  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  persuasive  manner,  by  no  means  necessarily  carries 
with  it  a  faculty  of  understanding  what  those  facts  really  teach. 
That  such  an  assertion  of  intellectual  deficiency  may  not  repose 
upon  the  mere  ipue  dixit  of  tbe  present  writer,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  himself  a  master  in  those 
archaeological  subjects  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  such  a 


•  'Contemporary  BcTiew,  June  1*73,  p.  72. 
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profirlent,  while  he  is  also  a  most  distiiijs^iiishprl  biolnp^lst  an<I 
a  man  of  universal  culture.     Professor  Rolleston  upon  this  sub- 
^  ject  remarks  *  as  follows : — 


'Iti 


I  fitrango,  in<lcod,  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  see  how  his 
methoct  of  accounting  for  tho  genesis  of  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
hke  that  of  all  other  utilitariana,  actxuilJij  presupposes  their  existence  ! 
How  could  the  old  meu  "  praise  '*  or  "  condemn  "  except  by  reference 
to  some  pre-existing  Btundard  of  right  a»d  wrong  ?  How  could  tho 
parties  injured  by  the  violation  of  a  corai)act  *'  naturally  condemn  "  it 
eioept  by  a  tacit  or  articulate  reference  to  some  **  naturally  implanted," 
or,  at  all  events,  to  some  already  erieting,  standard  of  virtue  and  vice  ? 
Languftge,  which  in  matters  of  this  kind  faitlifully  reproduces  the 
^•xfstenoe  of  feelings,  and  oven  to  some  extent  tho  history  of  our  race, 
not  lend  itself  to  tho  support  of  their  theories,  and  gives  tho 
lectician  for  once  a  i-eal  victory  over  tho  Natural  Historian.  .  .  . 
Te  must  also  express  our  surprise  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  should  not 
ave  drawn  attention  to  the  diflSculty  which  in  early  stages  of  our 
^8tory  must  have  beset  tho  collection  of  those  "experiences  of 
"lity,"  of  which  ISIr.  Herbert  Spencer  speaks  as  the  foundation 
our  80-C4>llod  moral  intuitions ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  excee<ling 
'unfitness  of  the  '"nervous  organisation,"  which  Mr.  Huxley  calls 
«  tiie  thonghtlesa  brains,"  of  a  savage,  to  act  as  a  storehouse  for  such 
e3q>erienoe8  when  obtained.  For,  firstly,  the  wicked  often  remain  in 
a  state  of  great  prosperity  for  periods  commensurate  with  tho  lifetime 
of  an  entire  population  of  civilise*!,  not  to  speak  of  the  notoriously 
siharter-liTed  savage,  men ;  and  a  lifelong  experience  would  neutraliso 
the  results,  not  merely  of  tradition,  but  t»f  hereditary  transmisfiion. 
And,  secondly,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  himself  tells  us  (p.  70),  with 
reference  t*j  the  practice  of  iiifanticide,  the  "  distinction  between  the 
gexfis  implies  an  amount  of  forethought  and  prudence  which  the  lower 
taoee  of  men  do  not  possess."  We  commend  this  estimate  of  the 
faculties  and  capacities  of  our  ancestors  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
thoeo  philosc»phcrs  who  suppose  them  to  have  been  capable  of  processes 
of  stock-taking,  which  must,  ex  hijpnthtm,  have  enabled  them  to  anti- 
cipato  the  epigram,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'" — I^c  Acade^ny^ 
Nov.  15, 1870. 

W^e  have  thus  Professor  Rolleston  with  us  when  we  assert  that 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  natural  development  of  a 
moral  power  of  judgment,  without,  in  fact,  presupposing  its  actual 
existence — since  such  judgnaent  cannot  exist  without  an  ethical 
standard,  and    such  standard  cannot  exist  without  an    ethical 

K'udgment. 
The    third    question,     then,     now    .ihme    remains  :     namely, 
rhether  the  moral  perieptions  of  any  people  are  so  j>ervcrted  as 
0  directly  contradict  our  own  abstract  moral  judgments.     In  the 
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words  of  Mr.  Lecky  :  * — *■  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  to  be 
inaintainie<l,  that  men  in  all  ages  should  have  agrce<l  about  the 
application  of  their  moral  principles.  All  that  is  contended  for 
is  that  these  principles  are  themselves  the  same  ....  in  fart, 
that,  however  these  principles  might  be  applied,  still  humanity 
was  recognised  as  a  virtue,  and  cruelty  as  a  vice.'  |  But  if  oppo- 
nents have  been  unable  to  brinjj  instances  to  show  the  existent* 
of  a  non-moral  race,  still  less  can  they  prove  the  existence  of  one 
the  moral  principles  of  which  are  inverted.  Let  thieving  be 
here  and  there  eiicourapctl  and  tau«rht,  yet  dishonesty  is  nowhere 
erected  into  a  principle,  but  is  reprobated  in  the  very  maxim 
*  honour  amongst  thieves.'  Fri^fhttul  cruelty  towards  prisoners 
was  practised  bv  the  North  American  Indians,  but  it  was  towards 
jtrisoners^  and  cruelty  was  never  inculcated  as  an  ideal  to  be 
always  aimetl  at  so  that  remorse  of  conscience  should  be  felt  by 
any  man  who  hapjwned  to  have  let  slip  a  p<>ssible  opportunity 
of  cruelty  towards  any  one.  As  anijther  writer  has  well  ex- 
pressed it  J: — *  Many  men  rloubtlcss  io  various  times  and  places 
have  thought  it  right  to  do  many  an  at!t  which  we  know  to  be 
unjust;  still  they  have  never  thrjught  it  right  because  unjust; 
they  have  never  thouglit  it  right  for  the  sake  of  any  virtuousness 
which  they  have  supposed  to  resitle  in  injustice ;  but  because  of 
the  virtuousness  «>f  iM/ieJicence,  or  f/nititade,  or  the  like.  Similarly 
many  men  think  an  act  wrtmg,  because  they  think  it  unjust  ; 
but  they  never  think  it  wr()ng  because  they  think  hjust,* 

We  may  then  safely  cetnclude  that  there  exists  no  evidence  what- 
ever yet  discovered  lor  the  existence  of  races  either  non-moral  ( 
with  a  really  inverted  morality,  or  for  the  evoluti<m  of  a  *  mor 
state '  from  a  pre-existing  brutal  and  '  amoral '  condition  of  mar 
kind.  The  cpiestion  as  Ui  the  jMssibiliti/  of  such  a  process  of  evo- 
lution is  a  philosopliical  question,  and  cannot  of  course  l>e  solved 
by  the  sciences  of  the  writers  reviewed — namely,  ethnology  and 
archapology.  Nevertheless,  we  have  indirectly  and  by  the  way 
found  strong  reasons  to  believe  it  impossible  ;  but  for  an  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  the  question  there  is  here  no  space,  and  this  it 
not  the  place.  To  have  ascertained  tliat  no  positive  evidence 
whatever  is  yet  Jorthcoming  has  been  sufficient  for  our  present 
puri>ose. 

III.  In  proceeding  to  the  third  branch  of  our  inquiry,  that 
concerning   Religion  —  concerning    the    universality,    or    non- 

•  '  Moralii,'  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

t  Mr.  Leckjr  {op.  eit.  p.  105)  rives  nome  interwting  (quotations  from  Helvetia  ,^ 
*Dc  i'Esprit,'  vol.  ii.  n.  13,  to  show  how  practices  which  hfo  tit  f!rst  gtariaglf 
mmonU,  come,  when  rally  understood,  to  nppcnr  rc1»ttrelj  tu<.>rnl,  and  a  iKiaitivo 
tmprovcmeat  upon  other  oi»taim«  they  have  duplaced. 

;  '  Dublin  Bevivw,'  January  1872,  p.  65. 
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universality,  of  religious  conceptions — it  is  once  more  necessary 
to  rominencp  with  definitions  and  distinctions.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  cannot  here   be  meant  to  assert  that  men  have,  almost 

Eunivorsally,  a  positive  religious  beHef,  since  so  vast  a  number  ot 
thosfi  we   know    familiarly  have    none.      It    is  evident    that   we 
onnot  be  surprised  at  findinij  tfenerally  diffused  in  some  other 
iJitions,  irreligious  or   non-relig-ious  phenomena    analogous  to 
those  we  may  meet  with  in  our  own.     Neither  can   it  be  meant 
tbnt  a  distinct  religious  system   is  to  be  found  in  every  nation 
*>r  tril>e,  since  it  wouhl   manifestly   be  very  probable  that  the 
<Jescpndants  of   some  isolated    irreligious    parents    should  liave 
?n)wn  up  devoid  of  religion  altogether.     What  is  meant   by  the 
universality  of  religious   conceptions    is    the    general  diffusion 
amongst  all   considerable  races  of  men :    first,   of  a  power  to 
^K  apprehend  the  existence  of  a  good  supernatural  Ileing  possessed 
^H  of  knowledge  and  will,  and  rewarding  men  in  another  world  in 
^Baccordance  w  ith  their  conduct  in  this  ;  secon<lly,  of  a  tendency  to 
^■l>elieve  in  the  actual  existence  of  superhuman  powers  and  beings, 
and  also  in  an  existence  beyond  the  grave — however  shadowy, 

Klistorted,  or  aborted  such  conceptions  may  seem  to  us  to  be. 
VVe  have  then  to  consider  our  authors'  teachings  as  to  the 
bllowing  questions : — First,  whether  any  people  are  now  in  a 
tate  as  unconscious  of  the  preternatural  and  as  unconcerned 
^ith  regard  to  a  future  life,  as  are  the  brutes?  Secondly, 
Khether  any  races  exist  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  tran- 
tional  condition  from  brutish  non-religiosity,  or  with  reli- 
lous  conceptions  so  essentially  divergent  from  our  own  as  to  be 
ifferent  in  kiitily  and^  therefore,  incapable  of  transition  either 
om  or  to  the  highest  religious  condition  ?  But  if  in  the  former 
iquiries  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  be  upon  our  guard  against 
lue  misapprehensions  and  misinterpretations  of  travellers,  it  is  still 
more  necessary  for  us  to  be  so  here.  The  necessity  is  so  great 
use  both  theological  and  anti-theological  prejudices  are  more 
likely  than  are  any  others  to  warp  the  judgment  and  influence 
the  appreciations  of  even  well-meaning  observers.  As  to  the 
tbeoh)gical  prejudice,  however,  we  can  effectually  guard  against 
that  by  building  upon  the  facts  and  inferences  offcreil  to  us  by 
the  authors  we  are  reviewing.  Whatever  may  be  their  most 
conspicuous  merits,  or  tlieir  shortcomings,  theological  prejudice 
will  not  be  a  vice  we  shall  have  to  guard  against  in  them. 
j^KAdmissions  made  by  them,  favourable  to  theology,  may  be 
^■ftccepted  without  aj>prehension  upon  that  score. 

As  regards  the  iuilucnce  of  bias  in  this  matter  we  cite  some 
remarks  of  Mr.  Tylor  himself  which  are  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration (the  italics  arc  ours)  : — 
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*  Wliile  obserrers  who  hare  had  fair  opportunities  of  etudyiDg  the 
religions  of  earftgea  have  thus  sometimes  done  scant  Justice  to  the 
facta  before  their  eyes,  the  hasty  denials  of  others  who  have  judged 
without  even  facts  can  carry  no  great  weight.     A  sixteenth-century 
traveller  gave  an  account  of  the  natives  of  Florida  which  is  typical  of 
such :  "  Touching  the  religion  of  this  people  whicJj  wee  have  found, 
for  want  of  their  language  wee  could  not  understand  neither  by  sigr  - 
nor  gestare  that  they  had  any  religion  or  lawse  at  aU.  .  .   .  Wa  su 
pose  that  they  have  no  religion  at  all,  and  that  they  live  at  their  o' 
libertio."     Better  knowledge  of  these  Floridans  nevertheless  Hhow( 
that  they  had  a  religion,  and  better  knowledge  has  reversed  many 
another  hasty  assertion  to  the  same  effect ;  as  when  writers  used  to 
declare  that  the  natives  of  Madagascar  liad  no  idea  of  a  future  tttai 
and  no  word  for  soul  or  spirit,  or  when  Dampior  inijuircd  after 
religion  of  the  natives  of  Timor,  and  was  Udd  that  they  had  none ; 
wheu  Sir  Thomas  lloe  landed  in  Soldanha  Bay,  on  his  way  to 
court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  aud  remorkoil  of  the  Hottentots  that  "'  they 
have  left  off  theu*  custom  of  stealing,  but  know  no  Gud  or  religion."^ 
Among  the  numerttua  accounts  collected  by  Sir  John  Lubbock    n  " 
eindtnce  bearing  on  the  absence  rjr  low  development  of  religion  amoni 
low  races,  8c»me  may  bo  selected  as  lying  open  to  crltuijim  from  t'  " 
point  of  view.    Thus,  the  statement  that  the  Samoan  Islanders  hml 
religion  cannot  stand  in  the  face  of  the  elaborate  description  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Turner  of  the  Samoan  religion  itself ;  and  the  assertion  t" 
tho  Tapinombas  of  Brazil  hod  no  religion,  is  one  not  to  be  reoei 
without  some  more  positive  proof,  for  the  religious  doctrines  and  pi 
ticos  of  the  Tapi  race  have  been  recorded  by  Lery,  De  Laet,  and  oi 
writers.     Even  with  much  time  and  care  and  knowledge  of  " 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  elicit  from  savagos  tho  details  of  tlieir 
They  rather  try  to  hide  from  tho  prying  and  contemptuous 
their  worship  of  goils  who  seem  tty  shrink,  like  their  worshippers, 
bt>foro  tho  white  man  and  his  mightier  Deity.     And  thus,  even  whe 
no  pOHitive  proof  of  religious  development  among  any  particular  tri 
ha«  reached  u«,  wo  should  distrust  its  denial  by  observers  whoso  « 
(luaiutanco  with  the  tribe  in  question  has  not  been  intimate  as  well 
kindly.     Assertions  of  this  sort  are  made  terij  cai-etetisly.     Thus,  it  in 
said  of  the  Andaman  Islanders  that  they  have  not  the  rudest  elementa 
of  n  religious  faith  ;  Dr.  Monat  sti^tcs  this  explicitly  ;  yet  it  appears 
that  tlio  uativea  did  not  even  display  to  the  foreigners  tho  rude  mosio 
which  tliey  actually  possessed,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
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the  Etluiologiottl  Swiety  of  Loudon,  as  follows :  "  The  most  northe^H 
trilMirt  of  I  ho  Wbito  Nile  aro  the  Dinkas,  Shillooks,  Nuohr,  Kyt^^ 
Bohr,  Aliftb,  and  Shir.     A  general  description  will  suffice  for  the 
wholr,  .'xcrptiug  the  Kytch.    Without  any  exception,  they  are  without 
a  Wlicf  in  a  Bn|ircmo  being,  neither  have  they  any  form  of  worship  or 
idolatry  ;  nor  im  tho  darkness  of  their  minds  enlightened  by  even  ft 
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lay  of  Kijpcrstitiotu"  Had  this  distinguished  eiplorer  spoken  only  of 
4l»e  Latakas,  or  of  other  tribes  hardly  known  to  ethnographers  except 
through  his  own  intcrcoiLrso  with  diem,  his  denial  of  any  religious 
cou£ciou£ues8  to  them  would  havo  beon  at  least  ontitlod  to  stand  as 
the  beet  procurablo  acct»unt,  until  nioro  intimate  cominumcaticiu 
should  prove  or  disprove  it.  But  in  speaking  thus  i<f  comparatively 
well-tnowTi  tribes,  such  as  the  Dinkaa,  Shillooks,  and  Nuohr,  Sir  S. 
Baker  ignores  the  existence  of  published  evidence,  such  as  describes 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Dinkas,  their  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits 
(idjok  and  djyok),  their  .  good  deity  and  heaven-dwelling  creator, 
DendiJ,  as  likewise  Near,  the  deity  of  the  Nnehr,  and  tho  Shillooks' 
ontlorf  who  is  doBcribed  as  visiting,  like  other  spirits,  a  sacred  wood 
or  tree.  Kaufmann,  Bonn,  Bollet,  Lcjcan,  and  other  observers,  had 
thos  plAoed  on  record  details  of  the  religion  of  these  White  Nile 
trilH»,  years  before  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  rash  denial  that  they  had  any 
feligioa  at  all.' — Primitive  CuUttre,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

Again  Mr,  Tjlor  quotes,  as  surprisingly  inconsistent, — 

'*Mt.  Mofifat's  declaration  as  to  the  Bechimnas,  that  "man's  immor- 
tality was  never  heard  of  among  that  people,"  ho  having  remarked  in 
the  sentence  nest  before,  that  the  word  for  tho  shades  or  manes  of  tho 
dead  is  '*  liriti."     In  South  America,  again,  Don  Felix  die  Azara  corn- 

tments  on  the  positive  falsity  of  the  ecclesiastics'  assertion  that  the 
DattTe  trilK3s  have  a  religion.  He  simply  doelores  thiit  they  have  none  ; 
bevertheless,  in  the  course  of  his  work  he  mentions  such  facts  as  that 
fce  Payaguaa  bury  arms  and  clothing  with  their  dead,  and  have  some 
Sotions  of  a  future  life,  and  that  the  Guanas  believe  in  a  being  who 
rewards  good  and  punishes  evil.  In  fact,  this  author's  reckless  denial 
of  religion  and  law  to  the  lower  races  of  this  region  justifies  D'Orbigny'a 
sharp  criticism  •  that  "  this  is  indeed  what  he  says  of  all  the  nations 
^^e  describes,  while  actually  proving  the  contrary  of  his  thesis  by  tho 
^Hnery  facts  he  alleges  in  its  support." ' — Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

Once  more,  as  to  the  easy  way  in  which  the  real  meaning  of 
words  may  escape  the  reporters  of  such  expressions,  Mr,  Tylor 
Judiciously  observes  : — 

'Prudent  ethnogi'aphers  must  often  doubt  accounts  of  such,  for  this 

that  the  savage  who  declares  that  the  dead  live  no  more,  may 

mean  to  say  that  they  are  dead.     When  the  East  African  is 

what  becomes  of  his  buried  ancestors,  tlio  *'  old  people,"  he  can 

that  •'  they  are  ended,"  yet  at  the  same  time  he  fttlly  admits 

their  ghosts  survive.* — Ibid.  vol.  ii  p.  18. 

Mr.  Trior's  own  belief  (oxprrssod,  of  course,  in   terms  con- 

armable  to  his  own  view  of  evolution)  as  to  the  religion  of  the 

lower  races  is  thus  declared :  |  '  Genuine  savage  faiths  do,  in 
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fact,  bring  to  our  view  what  seem  to  be  rudimentary  forms  of 
ideas  which  underlie  dualistic  tbeolo^rical  schemes  among  higher 
nations.  It  is  certain  that  even  amongst  rude  savage  hordes 
native  thought  has  already  tiimetl  toward  the  deep  problem  of 
^gotxl  and  evil.'  He  thus  admits  an  essentially  and  distinctly 
ethical  element  into  the  theology  of  even  *  genuine'  savages. 
But  our  author  has  yet  more  decided  views  as  to  the  aniver- 
sality  of  religious  conceptions.  Concerning  the  existence  of 
ravages  without  religion,  he  says*  (speaking  from  his  point 
of  view  as  a  supporter  of  the  monistic  hypothesis) :  *  Though 
the  theoretical  niche  is  ready  and  convenient,  the  actual  statue 
<o  fill  it  is  not  forthcoming.  The  case  is,  in  some  degree, 
similar  to  that  of  the  trilM^s  asserted  to  exist  without  language  or 
without  the  use  of  firp  ;  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  [?] 
seems  to  forl>id  the  possibility  of  such  existence,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  tribes  are  not  found.' 

As  we  have  said,  tlie  native  Australians  have  much  pretension 
to  the  post  of  lowest  of  existing  races,  and  we  often  hear  a  great 
<de&l  as  to  their  non-religious  condition  :  nevertheless  Mr.  Tylor 
quotes  t  the  Rev.  W.  Ridley  to  the  effect  that  *  whenever  he 
b»s  convcrse<l  with  the  Aborigines,  he  found  them  to  have  quite 
definite  traditions  concerning  supernatural  beings,  as  Baime, 
wbi>se  voice  they  hear  in  thunder  and  who  made  all  things,'  More- 
over this  testimony  is  reinforced  by  that  of  Stanbridge  (*T.  Eth. 
Soc„*  vol.  i.  p.  301),  who  is  quoted  as  asserting  that  so  far 
from  the  Australians  having  no  religion,  *  thev  declare  thai 
Jupit(*r,  whom  they  call  **  fiK>t  of  day""  (Ginabong-Bcary),  wa» 
a  chief  among  the  old  Spirits,  that  ancient  race  who  were 
translated  to  heaven  before  man  came  on  earth.*  But  not  onljr 
<io  we  thus  meet  with  distinct  conceptions  of  the  supernatural 
where  their  existence  has  been  denied,  but  some  of  the  external 
manifestations  of  these  contx^ptions  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despis«Nl,  Thus  in  a  prayer  use<l  bv  the  Khonds  of  ( Vissa  we 
find  J  the  following  wonls  :  *  We  are  ignorant  of  what  it  is 
cood  to  ask  for.  \ou  know  what  is  gtiod  for  us.  Give  it  us  !* 
Air.  Tvlor  adds:  *Such  are  types  of  prayer  in  the  lotrer  levels 
of  culture ! ' 

But  the  universal  tendency  of  oven  the  most  degraded  tribes 
to  practices  which  clearly  show  their  belief  in  preternatural 
agentirs  is  ti>o  notorious  to  admit  of  serious  discussion,  while  the 
wide-sptvad,  and  probably  all  but  uni^-ersal,  practice  of  some  kind 
tftf  funereal  rites  speaks  plainly  of  as  wide  a  notion  that  the  dead 
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in  some  sense  yet  live.  As  to  the  power  possessed  by  even'^the 
lowest  races  of  apprcbcndin^  strictly  religious  conceptions, 
the  annals  of  the  Christiiin  Propaganda  prove  it  abundantly. 
The  Australians,  however,  are  genernlly  believed  to  be  the  most 
hopeless  subjects  of  missionary  effort,  and  yet  Western  Australia* 
demonstrates  the  utter  i^^roundlcssness  uf  this  persuasion.  We 
may  conclude,  then,  that  n<i  existing:  race  is  *jenerally  devoid  of 
conceptions  regarditi<i;  the  preternatural^  or  entirely  unconcerned 
about  future  existence,  whether  their  own  or  that  of  their  friends 
or  enemies. 

It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  whether  any  existing  races  may  be 
feirly  considered  as  in  a  transitional  state  from  a  ntni-relig-ious 
condition,  like  that  of  beasts?  or  whether  the  religious  conceptions 
of  any  race  are  so  different  in  hind  from  our  own  as  to  render  it 
unp<jssible  for  them  to  be  the  degra»led  remnants  of  former 
religious  belief  of  a  higher  character  ?     As  to  the  first  of  these 

I  (juestions,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  a  nature 
apnble  of  religious  conceptions  and  tme  not  so  capable  is  a 
difference  of  hiitd^  and  tlierefore  transitions*  are  just  as  possible 

Or  as  imjwssible  here,  as  in  the  previous  matters  of  morality  aud 

L'h.    Tliis  is  a  (juestion  the  decision  of  which,  again,  rests  with 

liilostiphy.     Nevertheless  it  may  be  here  observed  that  obviously 

no  combinations  of  merely  sensible  perceptions  could  give  rise 
^mU>  the  conception  of  beings  of  a  preternatural  nature  and  with 
^Preternatural  powers.     It  is  a  question  not  of  a  vague  fear,  but 

df  conceptions  of  beinji-s  with  superhuman  attributes.     As  to  the 

second  question — that  concerning  the  nature  of  religious  concep- 

Sons  in  the  most  distinct  races — it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  on 
\xr  author's  own  authority,  that  the  differences  are  often  much 
kore  superiiciat  and  the  agreements  much  more  profound  than 
I  very  often,    if  not  generally,  supposed.     The  extreme   want 
of  flexibility  of  so  many  minds  is  the  cause  of  tbis  difficulty 
of  perceiving  how  often  the  same  essential  i<lea  uiixlerlies  different 
external  modes  of  representation.      The  personifications  of  stars, 
ivers,   clouds,    iScc,  are,   when   viewed  untler  a  certain  asjKTt, 
some    tribes    not    only   the  natural   expression  of  t!ieir  reli- 
ious  conceptions,    but   probably  even  the  nearest   approach  to 
flth  now  possible  to  them  apart  from  ^evclati(^n.     As  to  their 
onceptions  Mr.  Tvlor  remarks:  t  *  They  rest  upon  a  broad  phi- 
ophy  of  nature,  early  and  crude   in{leed,  liut  thoughtful,  con- 
istent,  and  quite  really  and  seriously  meant.'     As  to  the  criulitiji 
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of  these  modes  of  expressing  a  belief  in  the  general  action  of 
superhuman  causation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  after  all  the  crro? 
was  triflinof  compared  with  that  of  modem  Materialists — i.e.^  the 
modern  crude  conception  that  because  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  not  produced  hy  a  human  personality,  they  are  produced  by 
vonr  I  Mr.  Tylor  himself  says,*  as  to  the  real  resemblance  between 
apparently  very  different  religious  developments,  *  Baime,  iht 
creator,  whose  voice  the  rude  Australians  hear  in  the  rolling 
thunder,  will  sit  enthroned  by  the  side  of  Olympian  Zem 
himself* 

VVe  have  heard  much  as  to  the  notion  entertained  by  some 
barbarians!  that  a  distinction  of  ranks  extends  into  the  next 
world,  and  that  ^the  future  state  depends  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  departed.  IBut  similar  notions  may  exist  amongst 
civilised  people,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  often-quoted  French 
lady  of  the  ancien  rkgime^  who  exclaimed,  on  learning  the  death 
of  a  profligtite  noble,  *  God  will  think  twice  before  he  damns  a 
man  of  the  Marouls's  quality.'  Indee<l  it  may  be  said  that  a 
belief  in  the  continuance  after  death  of  the  conditions  of  this  life 
is  at  the  present  time  spreading  widely  amongst  thousands  who 
aca^pt  the  teachings  of  Spiritualism  as  a  new  gospel.  But  how 
often  may  not  the  highest  signification  lie  hidden  and  latent 
under  a  term  which  is  apparently  but  sensuous  in  its  meaning? 
The  loftiest  terras  in  use  amongst  us  even  now,  whether  in  Scien<«, 
Religion,  or  Philosophy,  are,  when  ultimately  analysed,  but 
sensuous  symbols,  such  being  the  necessary  materials  of  our 
whole  language ;  but  this  by  no  means  prevents  our  attaching 
to  such  subJ€?cts  very  different  ideas.  Who,  when  speaking  of 
4he  spirit  of  Shakespeare,  tliinks  of  the  pulmonary  exhalation 
which  that  term  primitively  denoted.  Mr.  Tylor  objects  %  to 
the  expression  *  an  ofierlng  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet  savour  before 
the  Lord,'  as  being  barbarous ;  but  what  words  couhl  have  been 
used  to  express  spiritual  acreptablllty  which  would  not  have  had 
a  primarily  sensuous  meaning?  Yet  grantcfl  that  many  races 
have  no  higher  conceptions  as  to  the  preternatural  than  bt'Iief  in 
demons,  dread  of  witchcraft,  and  belief  in  ghosts,  is  that  any 
reason  why  such  races  should  not  be  descended  from  remote 
ancestors  with  a  much  higher  creed  ?  Such,  indeed,  does  appear 
to  be  the  belief  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  says:§  'Religion 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  it  takes  so 
deep  a  hold  on  most  minds,  in  its  higher  forms  it  is  so  great  a 
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consolation  in  times  of  sorrow  and  sickness,  that  I  can  hartlly 

tliink  any  nation  would  ever  abandon  it  altogether/     Again,  in 
reply  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  had  objected  existing  pheno- 
la,  Sir  John  obsorves ;  *  *  If  the  l^uke  means  to  say  that  men 
►  are  highly  civilised,  habitually  or  frequently  lose  and  scorn- 
TuUy  disavow  religion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shoukl  adopt  such 
an  opinion  with  difficulty  and  regret.'     The  latter  of  these  pas- 
sages takes  away  any  weight  which  might  attach  to  the  former, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  passage  last  quoted  can  have 
been  seriously  meant  by  its  author  when  we  reflect  that  he  must 
\  \»  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Buchner,  Vogt,  ami  Strauss.     It  is 
I  one  of  the  calamities  of  our  time  and  country  that  unbelievers, 
Linstead  of,  as  in  France,  honestly  avowing  their  sentiments,  dis- 
r^se  them  by  studious  reticence — as  Mr.  Darwin  disguised  at  first 
I 'llis  views  as  to  the  bestiality  of  man,  and  as  the  late  Mr.  Mill 
nlently  allowed  himself  to  be   represented  to  the  public  as  a 
eliever  in  God.     When  we  consider  how  energetically  Atheism 
lifested  itself  recently  in  Paris,  its  passionate  development  in 
lin  with  the  vigorous  atheistic  declarations  of  its  late  Colonial 
iinister,  when    anyone   at  all    acquainted    with  the  Continent 
ttust  know  that  it  counts  its  enthusiastic  disciples  by  tens  of 
bousands,  it  is  surely  nothing  less  than  solemn  trifling  t  to  speak 
I  *  difficulty  *  in  recognising  patent  facts. 

We  have,  then,  but  to  look  about  us  to  see  how  very  easily 
Bch  a  corruption  as  that  supp^jsed  might  have  taken  place,  even 
nations  as  highly  developed  as  our  own.  We  have  but  to 
aagine  the  emigration  of  a  few  such  families,  and  the  extinction 
religion  in  their  progeny  would  he  inevitable;  and  in  order 
at  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  in  evil  spirits  might  coexist  with  such 
pligious  ignorance,  we  need  but  suppose  some  spiritualists  to 
p  amongst  the  emigrants  in  question. 

But  a  difficulty  is  put  forward  as  to  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  This 
ctice  is  represente<l  as  having  originated  in  the  gjoss  notion 
"actually  feeding  the  gods  with  flesh,  or  at  least  in  the  spirit  of 
nch  flesh  serving  as  food  to  the  spiritual  beings  to  whom  it  was 
ITered,  and  not  in  the  modern  notion  of  sacrifice.     Mr.  Tylor 


•  'The  Origin  of  Civili&itioti,'  p.  318. 

t  At  p.  256  Sir  .John  nl«o  eflys: — 'If  we  conaiilcr  tic  varioTW  as[)ect«  of 

Sbrirtiiinity  <u  andcrstood  by  different  nations,  we  can  hardly  fiiU  to  perceive 

bat  tlie  dimity,  a-iid  therefore  the  trotli.  of  their  religious  beUefs,  is  iu  direct 

*Ation  to  the  knowledge  of  science  and  of  tlio  (p-cat  physical  laws  by  which  our 

ne  is  governed.'     Were  this  true,  Voj,'t,  Buchuer,  Durwin,  and  StrauiM 

exemplify  the  highe$t  religious  LoHof.    But,  in  truth,  wLot  can  lie  oKKre 

iterooB  than  to  Assert  or  imply  that  physical  science  has  to  du  with  the 

j^omrnm^nt  of  the  tmiversc  ? 

says  : 
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says:*  'The  mere  fact  of  sacrifice  to  deities,  from  tlie  loH-p&t 
to  the  highest  levels  t)f  culture,  consisting  of  the  extent  of 
nine-tenths  or  more  of  gifts  of  fo«xl  for  sacre<l  banquets,  tells 
forcibly  agrrtinst  the  ciri^rinality  of  the  abnegation  theory.*  But 
we  ask,  Why  so?  If  AkkI  in  the  earliest  period  was  the  thing 
to  sacrifice  which  ciuistituted  the  prreatest  self-denial  easily  prao 
tised,  then,  on  natural  i^ounds  only,  we  miglit  conclude  that 
such  a  practice  would  arise,  and  that  the  habit,  being  once  funned, 
continued  and  became  widely  difl'used.  But  elsewhere,  indeed, 
he  ctmcedes  a  great  deal,  and  admits  |  that  *^  we  do  not  find  it 
easy  to  analyse  the  impression  which  a  gift  makes  on  our  own 
feelings,  and  to  separate  the  actual  value  of  the  object  from  the 
sense  of  gratificatitni  in  the  givers  j>:o(Ml-will  or  respect,  and  thus 
we  may  well  scruple  to  define  closely  how  iinculture<l  men  work 
out  this  very  same  distinction  in  their  dealings  with  their  deities.* 
This  is  excellent,  and  how  distinctly  a  real  and  unmistakably 
expressed  ethical  conception  really  acciunpanies  such  practices 
in  some  tribes  he  himself  shows  us  in  another  passage.  In  a 
Zulu  prayer  given  by  biin,:J  we  find:  *  If  you  ask  food  of  me 
which  yoH  have  (jivcn  mc,  is  it  n(>t  proper  that  /should  fjirc  it  to 
yon  ? '  As  he  truly  says  :  §  '  The  I^horniciians  sacrificed  the  dearest 
children  to  propitiate  the  angry  gods,'  &c.  But,  in  fact,  early 
sacrifice  contained,  at  the  least,  implicitly,  potentially,  vaguely, 
and  in  germ,  all  that  which  later  became  actually  developfi  and 
distinctly  expressed.  It  is  not  possible  for  Mr.  Tvlor,  or  for 
anyone  else,  to  prove  that  it  ditl  7wt  do  so,  and  that  it  inevitably 
must  fuive  done  so  we  may  securely  jutlgc  from  the  outcome  which 
has  since  resulted. 

We  may  fairly,  then,  conclude  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  race  devoid  of  religious  conceptions  altogether, 
or  possessing  such  concepti<nis  so  fundamentally  different  (utm 
those  existing  to-day,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reganl  them  as 
instances  of  degrailatitm.  The  jtvsaihiUtif  of  such  states  is  k 
question  for  philosophy,  but  their  artnal  non-existence  may  be 
taken  as  established  from  the  failure  of  all  efforts  lo  prove  them, 
and  from  the  admissions  herein  cjuoted.  Before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject, wc  may  cite  an  amusing  j)arody  of  certain  recent  attempts  In 
explain  almost  all  early  history  antl  legend  by  mvths  of  dawn  and 
sunrise.  Mr.  Ty lor  says,  (j  with  resjx-ct  to  the  '  SongofSix|ience  ;' 
— '  (Jbviously,  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  are  the  four-and- 


*  '  Primitive  Culture,'  vol.  ii.  p.  3G0. 
t  IWd.  vol.  ii.  IX  357. 
§  Ibid,  vol,  ii  p.  3Ul. 
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irenty  hours,  antl  thppip  that  holds  them  is  the  under  lying:  earth 

eovered  with  the  overairliitis:  sky  :  how  true  a  touch  of  nature  it 

is,  that  when  the  pie  is  opened,  that  is,  when  dav  breaks,  the 

birtli* begin  to  sing^.     The  king  is  the  sun,  and  his  counting  out 

his  money  is  pouring  out  the  sunshine,  the   gulden  shower  of 

Danne.     The  queen  Is  the  moon,  and  her  transparent  honey  the 

[itKKJtiLight.      The   maid  is  tlie    rosy-fingered    dawn,    who    rises 

I  bt'lore  the  sun,  her  master,  and  hangs  out  the  clouds,  his  clothes, 

iirrossthe  sky.     The  particular  blackbird  who  so  tragically'  ends 

plhetale  by  snipping  off  her  nose,  is  the  hour  of  sunrise.'     Mr. 

Trior  similarly  explains  the  life  and  death  of  Julius  Csesar. 

IV.  We  may   now  proceed  to  our  fourth  in(|uiry,  that  con- 
cerning '  Progress,'    or  the  question  whether,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
gress has  prevailed  among  savage  races,  or  whether  they  have  not 
I  in  the  main  degenerated  ?     As  to   this  matter,  both   our  authors 
strongly  of  opinion  that  no  extensive  or  predfiminant  rctro- 
sion  has  taken  place.      Nevertheless,  certain  facts  stated  by 
l^rm,  and  certain  opinions  expressed,   seem  to  indicate  at  least 
he  possibility  of  a  more  extensive  process  of  degeneratitm  than 
hev  are  inclined  to  allow.    Social  progress  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
rfex  phenomenon,  the  result  of  many  factors  ;  and  even  existing 
stances    of  partial     retrogression,    as  in   Spain,    are    palpable 
nough,  while  no  one  will   probably  contest  the  inferiority,  in 
bany  respects,  of  the  Greece  of  our  day  to  that  which  listene<l  to 
be  voice  of  Aristotle  or  Plato. 
Mr.  Tylor  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  late  Mr.  Buckle 
his  appreciation  of  this  complexity,  and  in  his  perception  of 
lie  importance  of  mora!  as  well  as  of  intellectual  improvement, 
od  of  the  absurdity  of  tliose  who  make  sure  that  every  revolu- 
onary  change  must  be  an  improvement.     He  says; — 

•  Even  granting  that  iutolloctual,  moral,  and  political  life  may,  on 

broad  riew,  be  seen  to  progress  together,  it  is  obviotia  that  they  aro 

irom  advanoing  with  equal  steps.   It  luay  bo  taken  as  a  man's  rule 

of  doty  in  the  world,  thnt  he  shall  sti-ivo  to  know  as  well  as  he  can  find 

oot,  and  do  as  well  Jie  Le  knovra  how.     But  the  parting  asunder  of 

these  two  great  principles,  that  separation  of  intelligence  fram  virtno 

which  accounts  for  so  much  of  the  wrongdoing  of  mankind,  is  continu- 

jiUy  seen  to  happen  in  the  great  movements  of  civilisation.     As  one 

Lvconspicuoas  instance  of  what  all  history  stands  to  prove,  if  wo  study 

^hhe  early  ages  of  Christianity,  wo  may  sec  men  with  minds  pervaded 

^Ky  the  new  religion  of  duty,  holiness,  and  lovo,  yet  at  the  same  time 

^■Actually  falling   away  in   intellectual  life,  thus   at   once  vigorously 

•grasping  ono-half  of  civilisation,  and  contemptuously  casting  off  the 

other.' — Primitive  Cullure^  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  has  an  important  bearing  upon  our 
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mode  of  regarding;  the  earliest  families  of  man.  It  is  plain  tb; 
a  high  moral  standard  might  have  existed  with  a  most  rudi 
mentary  state  of  art  and  the  scantiest  appliances  of  matem 
civilisation.  After  speaking  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  and  of  Lieof. 
Braijn  Kops,  Mr.  Tylor  sajs:  'Ethnographers  who  seek  in 
modern  savages  types  of  t!ie  remotely  ancient  human  race  at 
large,  arc  bound  hv  such  examples  to  consider  the  rude  life  of 
primaeval  man  under  favourable  conditions  to  have  been,  in  its 
measure,  a  good  and  happy  life,' 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  surrounded  by  the  abundant  aids  afforded 
by  internatiimal  communication,  to  realise  the  different  eflect* 
which  would  probably  result  from  an  absence  of  such  assist- 
ance and  stimulus.  This  is  jierceived  by  Mr.  Tylor,  who 
remarks  :  *  '  In  striking  a  balance  between  the  effects  of  forward 
and  backward  movements  in  civilisation,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  how  ]>owerfully  the  diffusion  of  culture  acts  in  preserving 
the  results  of  progress  from  the  attacks  of  degeneration.'  There- 
fore, at  an  early  period,  when  there  was  little  diffusion  and  no 
intercommunication  between  groups  which  had  become  isolated, 
degeneration  might  very  easily  have  taken  place,  and  thesf 
isolated  groups  may  have  become  the  parents  of  tribes  now 
widely  spread.     Indeed,  our  author  adds, — 

'  Degeneration  probably  oporatoa  even  more  actively  in  the  lovrer 
than  in  the  higher  culture.  Barbarous  uations  and  savage  hordes, 
with  their  less  kuowlcdgo  and  scauticr  appliances,  would  seem  pcctt- 
liarlj  exposed  to  degntdiag  influeaces.' 

After  giving  an  instance  from  West  Africa,  he  continues: — 

'  In  South-Elaat  Africa,  also,  a  comparatively  high  barbaric  culture 
which  wc  especially  aasoctato  with  the  old  daaeriptions  of  tho  kingdaffl 
of  Monoraotapa,  eeeniB  to  have  fallen  away,  and  the  remarkable  ruin* 
of  buildings  of  hewn  stone  fitted  without  mortar  iudieate  a  fonncf 
civilisation  above  that  of  the  native  population.* 

But  actual  tlegradation  is  a  fact  which  is  directly  attested,  anrl 
which  the  ruins  of  Central  America  demonstrate.  Our  aulli"' 
quotes  Father  Charlevoix  to  the  effect  that  the  Iroquois,  havinf 
had  their  villages  burnt, 

'have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  restore  them  to  their  old  coDditio&< 
.  .  .  The  degradation  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians  is  matter  of  hisUaj. 
and  '*  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle  came  upon  an  outlying  {ri^;inciil 
of  the  Shushway  race,  without  horses  or  doga,  sheltering  themselvtt 
miller  rude  temporary  slants  of  bark  or  matting,  falling  year  by  yotf 
into  lower  misery."  ' — Prmilive  Culture^  vol.  i.  pp.  -41,42. 
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» Thus  wc  may  be  certain   that    some  savages   have  been  de- 

rle<l  from  a  hifrhor  level,  and  this  establishes  an  a  priori  pro- 

•hility  that  all   have   been  so.     Such  degradation  would  not, 

bnwpver,  be    inwinslstent  with  the  existence  of  a  considerable 

utnount  of  prog^ress   in  some  places    side  by  side  with  a  wider 

df^ra<lation.     The  New  Zcalanders  show  eviflence  of  a  possible 

degradation   through  changed  conditions,   as  they  doubtless  at 

time  inhabited  a  more  favoured  dime.     They   show*  this 

their  use  of  the  well-known  Polynesian    %vord  '  niu  '  (cocoa^ 

nut)  for  different  kinds  of  divination,  thus  keeping  '  up  a  trace  of 

thp  time  when  their  ancestors  in  the  tropical   islands  had  them 

and  divined  bv  tiiem.' 

How  soon  the  use  even  of  stone  implements  may  be  forgotten 

I  pmved  by  Erman  in  Kamskatka,!  who  gut  there  a  fluted  prism 

I  obsidian  ;  *  but  though  one  would  have  thought  tluit  the  cora- 

itively  recent  use  of  stone  instruments   in   the  country  would 

i»e  been  still  fresh   in   the  memory  of  the  ]>eople,  the  natives 

rtirtdug  it  up  had  no  idea  what  it  was.'     Again  :  '  The  I'uegians  \ 

^kaTp  for  centuries  used  a  higher  mcthotl '  of  making  fire  than 

have  the  Patagonians.     This  looks  very  much  like  the  survival 

of  n  higher  culture  as  to  this  practice  in  the  midst  of  a  wide- 

pr';ul  degeneracy.     Such  an  explanation  is  strengthened  by  the 

!'il"wing  remark  §  about  the  Fuegians:  'This  art  of  striking  fire 

rintuvid  of  laboriously  produring  it  with  the  drill,  is  not,  indeed^ 

*-  onlv  thing  in  which  the  culture  of  this  race  stands  above  that 

f  their  northern  neighbours,'  their  canoes  also  being  of  superior 

Jity.      Mr,  Tylor  thinks  that  the  South  Australians  may  have 

nt  their  art  of  making  polished   instruments  of  green  jade 

om*somc  Malay  or  l\ilynesian   source,'  instead  of  its  having 

vived  the  wreck   of  a   higher  culture,  as  the  fire-making  art  of 

he  Fuegians  has  pitibiibly  so  done.    But  this  is  a  mere  possibility, 

"•imI  experience  shows  us  how  often  such  arts  are  not  learnt  even 

when  we  kn<»w  for  certain  that  the  opportunity  of  learning  them 

been  offered.     Thus  our  author  himself  remarks, ||  that  the 

orth  Americans  never  learnt  the  art  nf  metal  work,  &aj.  from 

upeans  of  the  tenth  century.     That  the  belief  in  a  per- 

of  social  conditions  after  death,  before  referred  to,  may 

I  degradation,  is  shown  by  the  spread  of  modern  '  spiritualism,' 

which  Has  widely  propagated  that  belief  amongst  people  whose 

ani^estral  creed  taught  a  very  different  doctrine. 

A  curious   proof  of  degradation  of  one  or  another  kind    is 
Semplified    by  the  ceremonial  purificaticms    practises!    by  the 

•  •Primitive  Oultuw?,'  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

t  '  RevcaTchcM  into  the  Earlv  History  of  IkLiDJdnd/  p.  207. 

:  Ibid.  pp.  243-6.  §'lbid.  p.  259.  U  Ibid.  p.  205. 
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Kafirs.  Respecting  these  Mr,  Tvlor  remarks  :  *  *•  It  U  to  I 
noticed  that  those  ceremonial  practires  have  come  to  moan  wimi 
thing  distinct  from  mere  ch*anlincss.  Kafirs  who  will  purif 
themselvps  from  ceremonial  uncleanness  by  washing,  are  uut  h 
the  habit  ol  washing  themselves  or  their  vessels  for  ortlinarj 
purp)ses,  and  the  dtjgs  and  the  cockroaches  divide  Ix-t ween  then 
the  duty  of  cleaning  out  the  milk-baskets.'  Tlierett»re  here  oiK 
of  two  things  must  Ik*  conreiletL  We  have  either  a  case  <»l 
degradation  and  degeneraticHi  from  earlier  cleanliness,  or  elu* 
there  must  have  l>ccn  an  original  spiritual  meaning  in  certaia 
primitive  washings  pointing  to  a  higher  religious  condition  thai 
that  at  present  existing  amongst  those  who  practise  the  cere* 
monies  in  question.  Again,  the  legend  of  the  World  Tortoise j 
may  be  but  a  degradation,  and  ha^e  meant,  as  Mr.  Tylnl 
suggests,  to  express  the  hemispherical  Heavens  overarching  th< 
flat  expanded  plain  of  Earth. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  presents  to  us  data  which,  in  fact,  alsf 
8|x^ak  of  degradation  in  a  more  northern  part  of  Africa,  namelV| 
amongst  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia.  He  quotes  t  Bruce  m 
saying  that  there  is  *  no  such  thing  as  marriage  in  Abyssinia, 
unless  that  which  is  contracted  bv  mutual  consent,  without  othd 
form,  subsisting  only  till  dissolved  by  dissent  of  one  or  other, 
and  to  be  renewed  or  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  l>otl 
parties,  whti,  when  they  please,  live  together  again  as  man  au( 
wife,  after  having  been  divorceti,  had  children  by  others.  <M 
whetlier  they  have  been  married,  or  had  children  with  others  <U 
not.  1  remember  to  have  once  been  at  Koseam  in  presence  o 
the  Iteghe  (the  Queen),  when,  in  the  circle,  there  was  a  woman 
of  great  quality,  and  seven  men  who  had  all  been  her  husban<iS| 
none  of  whom  was  the  happv  spouse  at  that  time.'  §  Sir  Jobi 
significantly  couples  with  this  quotation  another  to  the  effed 
that,  for  all  this,  *  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  then 
are  so  many  churches.' |1  Now  when  Christianity  was  firsf 
accepted  by  these  Christians  their  practice  must  have  been  Vfri 
different,  and,  therefore,  we  have  here  an  umjuestionable  cjise  a 
Christian  degeneracy  parallel  to,  and  canied  further  than.  Uu 
analogous  degeneracy  of  Portugal  atid  its  transatlantic  offspring 
Brazil,  It  is  curious,  also,  that  in  these  cases,  more  or  less  rcli 
gious  isolation  has  been  the  prelurle  to  degeneracy. 

There  is,  then,  much  reastm  to  think  that  degeneracy  m»jf 
h.ive  been   both  great  in  degree  and   wide-spread   in  its  efleetj, 
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at  to  accmint  hy  <lcgradation  for  the  existing  state  i»l  all 
various  tril>es  ol  savages  which  discovery  has  made  known 
But  tiie  maintenance  ol"  this  position  is  by  no  means 
»ry  to  justify  tlit  religious  belief  of  even  the  most 
bmlox  Christians.  OrthtHloxy  does  not  In  any  means  neces- 
ly  conflict  with  such  views  as  those  put  forward  by  Messrs. 
yior  and  Lubbock.  All  traces  now,  or  to  be  hereafter,  dis- 
Tered  of  ancient  man,  may  inrJicate  ascent  and  projjress,  and 
I  existing]:  savages  may  he  ascemiiutf  from  stiil  lower  levels,  and 
t  the  first  man  may,  notwithstanding,  have  been  all  that  thecdogy 
rts  that  he  was.  \ay  more,  his  progeny  may  none  the  less 
preserved  for  a  considerable  period  a  high  <legree  of  direct, 
nple,  moral  elcvati<m  in  an  age  of  stone,  and  yet  have  been 
Ancestors  of  races  who  fell  below  the  level  of  any  savages 
existing  on  the  earth.  In  theology  Adam  stands  in  a 
or>'  of  his  own.  According  to  it  he  was  actually  all  that  it 
ne  him  as  man  to  lie,  having  the  fyll  and  perfect  use  of 
in  the  first  moment  of  his  existence.  But  it  is  impossible 
ae  from  Adam  even  to  his  immediate  descentlants,  as  the 
ence  between  their  states  is  a  diflerence  not  of  degree  but 
Atx-oniing  to  the  strictest  theology,  part  even  of  Adam's 
:Jge  was  acquired,  not  infused,  and,  therefore,  took  time 
dependetl  u]>on  the  occurrence  of  opportunities.  His 
ridants  were  naturally  in  a  state  of  mere  ignorance,  to  be 
nyrnl  cmly  by  education  cither  by  way  of  what  is  techni- 
llled  (h'scipli/ia  or  else  bv  invcntio.  Now  as  regards  their 
ale  descendants,  the  /i<imitit\i  si/lraftcf\  these  were,  by  the 
Olhesis,  in  a  jKJsiti<m  which  tlejjrived  them  of  the  first  of 
influences,  and  circumstances  might  well  have  reutlered 
■power  o(  inventio  inoperative  and  practically  futile.  Thus 
■  might  have  remained  stationary,  or  have  continued  to  retro- 
Ue  till  discovered  In*  civilised  man,  while  others  more 
Toutably  circumstancetl  might  have  again  spontaneously 
jvftticvd  by  their  own  i/wc/tfio  and  been  found  by  tliscoverers 
a  positively  ascending  anil  improving  condition.  Nothing, 
elure,  which  ethnology  or  archa'<»Iogy  can  demonstrate  can 
conflict  with  Christian  (hK:trine»  since  the  question  as  to  the 
menUil  conditirm  of  Adam  is  one  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
*nY  physical  science,  while  any  facts  which  science  can  prove 
com-eruing  Homo  s/flaifirujf  will  be  welcomed  by  theologians  as 
lending  to  throw  light  upon  the  condition  of  his  descendants,. 
••  to  which  question  there  is  complete  freedom  of  opinion. 

It  is  physical  science,  not  theol<)gy,  which  inclines  us  to 
uxij^n  a  greater  scojje  to  degeneration  tlian  that  assignetl  to  it 
by  the  authors  we  are  reviewing.     As  has  been  said,  instances 
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of  degeneration  are  before  our  eyes  to-day  in  Europe.  Even  t|| 
periodical  literature  of  our  own  country  is  continually  giri^ 
vent  to  opinions  which  have  hut  to  spread  predominantly  to  ren4| 
our  degradation  certain.  || 

One  of  the  ip-eatest  achievements  of  the  last  two  thoosai^l 
years  has  been  the  successful  promulgation  of  the  doctrioe  tlad 
jruriti/  of  inteiitirm,  and  not  success,  is  that  which  is  reaLl 
deserving  of  esteem.  Yet  the  essentially  cruel  heartlessness  ^ 
Paganism  is  having  its  intellectual  justification  prepared  for  J| 
in  the  midst  of  our  beneficent,  humanitarian  activities.  Tl 
show  this  the  more  clearly  we  may  quote  the  words  of  one  wh4(l 
in  so  many  ways,  contrasts  favourably  with  other  members  d| 
that  school  of  thought  which  he  has  not  as  yet  explicitly  repuri 
diated.  The  exigencies  of  his  present  philosophical  positiod 
have  betrayed  even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  into  speaking  *  of  th^ 
*  Worthy'  and  the  '  Unworthy'  as  synonymous  with  the  *  welU| 
and  the  *  ill-to-do,'  and  he  does  not  guard  himself  from  beiii| 
understood  to  call  the  poor  and  the  unsuccessful,  as  such,  by  thi 
opprobrious  epithet  '  good-for-nothings.'  f  Another  triumpli  o^ 
the  same  Christian  period  has  been  the  establishment  of  at  lea^ 
a  pure  theory  of  the  sexual  relations  and  the  protection  of  till 
weaker  sex  against  the  selfishness  oi  male  concupiscence.  NowJ 
however,  marriage  is  the  constant  subject  of  attack,  ami  unrsf 
strainetl  licentiousness  theoretically  justified.  Mr.  George  Darwil| 
proposes  %  that  divorce  should  be  made  consequent  on  insanitjj 
and  coolly  remarks  that,  should  the  patient  recover,  he  wouUJ 
suffer  in  no  other  respect  than  does  ani/one  that  is  forced  by  il|i 
health  to  rttirr  from  anij  varccr  hf  has  ftrtptfi  [I]  ;  *  although,  a| 
course,  the  necessary  isolation  of  the  parent  from  the  childrrif 
lexmhl  tte  a  prrulitirh/  hitter  hlow.^  Elsewhere  §  he  speaks  in  ai| 
approving  strain  of  the  most  oppressive  laws,  and  of  th4 
encouragement  of  vice  in  order  to  check  population.  There  U 
no  hideous  sexual  criminality  of  Pagan  days  that  might  not  bj 
defended  on  the  principles  atlvocated  bv  the  school  to  which  thijj 
writer  lx>longs.  This  repulsive  phenomenon  affords  &  frej|| 
demonstration  of  what  France  of  the  Regency  and  Pagan  Roml 
long  ago  demonstrated ;  namelv,  how  easily  the  most  profound 
moral  corruption  can  co-exist  with  the  most  varied  appliance 
of  a  complex  civilisation.  The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  on  th4 
other  hand,  ser\e  equally  well  to  demonstrate  how  pure  axxi 
lofty  a  morality  and  how  really  refined  a  mental  civilisation 
may  co-exist  with   very  great  simplicity  in    the  adjuncts  ani| 


'  Oonlpnipor«ry  R«-iew/  Aafm«t  187a,  p.  343.  f  IWd.  p.  339. 

IbifL  p.  418, '  On  Bcoefici*!  BecU^ciknu  to  LibertT  of  Marriaire.' 
Ibid.  pp.  424^. 
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instruments  of  social  Life.  We  have  but  to  develope  this  idea 
somewhat  further  to  see  a  family  of  the  Stone  age,  clothed  in  a 
few  skins,  Ig^norant  of  the  seiences,  and  innocent  of  all  but  the 
'  rudest  art,  yet  possessed  of  a  moral  integ^rity  but  very  excej)- 
tionally  present  amidst  the  jjopulation  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
modem  days.  Mr.  Tylur  tells  *  us  that  the  wild  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon,  though  extremely  barbarous  as  to  their  dwellings, 
[clothing,  and  use  of  the  fire-drill,  'are  most  truthful  and  honest,' 
'  and  *  their  monogamy  and  conjugal  fidelity  contrast  strongly 
vitb  the  opposite  habits  of  the  more  civilised  Singhalese.'  Sir 
[John  Lubbock  has  collected  the  following  particulars  as  to  the 
[social  state  of  the  Esfjuimaux,  a  people  so  peculiarly  interesting 
llo  us  in  this  inquiry  because  by  some  deemed  to  be  the  last 
irvivors  of  an  ancient  miocene  race: — 

*  Captain  Parry  gives  us  the  following  pictures  of  an  Egquimaux  hut. 
"In  the  few  opportunities  we  had  of  putting  their  hospitality  to  the 
test  we  had  every  reason  to  he  pleaded  with  them.  Both  ae  to  food 
tad  accommodation,  the  be»t  they  had  were  always  at  our  Bervioe ; 
Add  their  attention,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  was  everything  that 
boepitality  and  oven  good  breeding  could  dictate.  The  kindly  officee 
f  drying  and  mending  our  clothes,  cooking  our  provisiong,  and  thaw- 
;  finow  for  our  drink,  were  performed  by  the  women  witli  an  obliging 
falness  which  we  shall  not  easily  forget,  and  which  demanded  its 
ahare  of  our  admiration  and  esteem.  While  thus  their  gueet  I 
Irave  passed  an  evening  not  only  with  comfort,  but  with  extreme 
gtutification  ;  for  with  tho  women  working  and  singing,  their  hosbanda 
quietly  mentling  their  Hnes,  the  children  playing  before  the  door  and 
tiie  pot  boiling  over  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,  one  might  well 
forget  for  the  time  that  an  Esquinmux  hut  was  the  scene  of  this 
domestio  comfort  and  tranquillity  ;  and  I  cau  safely  affirm,  with  Cart- 
wright,  that,  while  thus  lodged  beneath  their  roof,  I  know  no  people 
whom  I  would  more  confidently  trust,  as  respects  either  my  person  or 
my  property,  than  the  Esquimaux."  Dr.  Hae,t  who  had  ample  means 
of  judging,  tells  ua  that  the  Eastern  Esquimaux  ore  sober,  steady,  and 
f&ithfcd,  .  .  .  provident  of  their  own  property  and  careful  of  Uiat  of 
others  when  under  their  charge.  .  .  .  Socially  they  are  lively,  cheer- 
ful, and  chatty  people,  fond  of  associating  with  each  other  and  with 
otrangers,  with  whom  they  soon  become  on  friendly  terms,  if  kindly 
treated.  ...  In  their  domestic  relations  they  are  exemplary.  The 
nuui  if  an  obedient  son,  a  good  husband,  and  a  kind  father.  .  .  .  The 
oliUdrea  when  young  are  docile.  .  .  .  The  girls  have  their  dolls,  in 
making  dresses  and  shoes  for  which  they  amuso  and  employ  them- 
selves. The  boys  have  miniature  bows,  arrows,  and  spears.  .  .  . 
"When  grown  up  they  are  dutiful  to  their  parents.  .  .  .  Orphan  children 
«re  readily  adopted  and  well  cared  for  tmtil  they  are  able  to  provide 
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for  therasGlvce.  He  concludes  by  saying :  *'  The  more  I  saw  of  t>i» 
Egqoiniaitx  tbt?  higher  was  the  opinion  I  formed  of  thcui." ' — The 
Origin  of  Cimli«atum,  p.  343. 

V.  The  (luotatitms  just  ^Iven  brinj?  us  directly  to  the  explicit 
consideration  nf  rmr  fifth  intjuin ,  the  answer  to  wiiich  has  been 
already  so  much  anticipated — that,  namely,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  community  of  nature  amongst  all  the  most  diverse  races 
of  mankind.  Mere  ag-ain  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  the 
inaccuracy  and  the  tendency  to  exafrgeration  so  common  with 
travellers,  as  well  as  their  liability  to  be  intentionally  deceive*!. 
Thus  ^kfr.  Oltl field  showed  to  some  \ew  Hollanders  a  fl rawing 
of  one  of  their  own  |>eople,  which  they  asserted  to  \ye  intended  to 
represent  not  a  man  but  a  ship  or  a  kangaroo,  or  other  very 
different  object.  As  to  this  story  Sir  John  Lubbock  shrewdly 
remarks*  :  '  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  to  me  that  they  were 
not  poking  fun  at  Mr.  Oldfield.'  A  similar  explanation  is  pro- 
bably available  in  some  other  cases  also.  The  absence  of  certain 
arts  or  customs  in  a  given  area  at  a  given  early  peri<Kl,  by  n«> 
means  necessarily  implies  that  they  had  not  previously  existed. 
The  necessity  ut  this  caution  is  shown  by  the  following  remark  t 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock  concerning  the  pictorial  art :  *  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  while  even  in  the  Stone  jjeriod  we  find  very  fair 
drawings  of  animals,  yet  in  the  latest  part  of  the  Stone  age,  and 
throughout  that  of  Bronze,  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  ornamentation  is  confine*l  to  various  combinations  of  straight 
and  curved  lines  and  geometrical  patterns.'  In  the  twoprccedi 
pages  the  same  author  relates  ti>  us  different  curious  modes 
salutation  ;  but  all  such  curious  customs  prove  the  essential  simr 
iarity  and  rationality  of  man,  anil  form  no  approximation  to  a 
brutal  condition,  in  which  'sahitation'  is  unknown.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  gives  t  the  fnl!f>wiiig  as  an  instance  of  remarkable 
superstition:  'The  natives  near  Sydney  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  never  to  wliistle  when  beneath  a  particular  cliff,  because  oi 
one  occasion  a  rock  fell  from  it  and  crushe«l  some  natives  w 
were  whistling  underneath  it/  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  tbi 
was  not  rather  a  case  of  prudence,  which  many  lviroi>eans  won 
be  inclined  to  imitate.  Sir  John  Lubl>o«k  also  quotes  with 
approval  from  Mr.  Sproat  the  opinion  tliat  the  difference  Ijetween 
the  savage  and  the  cultivated  mind  is  merely  between  the  more 
or  less  aroused  condition  of  the  one  and  the  same  mind.  The 
quotation  is  made§  in  reference  to  the  Ahts  of  North-Western. 
America  :  *  The  native  mind,  to  an  educated  man,  seems  generally 
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h>e  asleep:  and.  If  you  sudtlenly  ask  a  novel  question,  yon 

vc»  tn  repeat  it  wliile  the  mind  of  the  savage  is  awakening,  and 

sj>eak  with  emphasis  until  ho  has  quite  got  your  meaning/ 

The  low  arithinetica]  power  [wssessed  hy  many  tribes  has  been 

luc-h  spoken  of;  but,  in  fact,  what   is  really  remarkable  is,  that 

lis  ]>ower,  htnvever  low,  really  exists  in  all.      If  any  tribe  could 

V   found  without  the  conception  'number'  at  all,  and  tlierefore 

unable  to  count  two,  that  would  imleed  show  the  existence  of  an 

I        essential  diversity;  but  no  one  has  attempted  to  assert  that  such 

^H  *  *Tibe   has  Ix-en   discovered.     Those  who  have  cxaminetl  the 

^B  r*TOains    of  our   own    ancestors    of    the    Bronze    period — their 

^^    ""laborate  ornaments,  their  ceremonial  weaptms — can  hardly  have 

Avoided   arriving  at  the  conclusion   that  the  difference  between 

them  and  the  Englishmen  of  to-<lay  can   have   been  but  trifling 

in  the  extreme.     An  absurdly  exaggerated   idea  of  the  special 

importance  of  our  own  social  condition  and  of  the  value  of  the 

merely  material  appliances  of  civilisation  can  alone  induce  an. 

opposite   conclusion.       It  is  an   analogous  superficiality    which 

also  tends  to  break  down  the  harrier  between   man  and  brute  by 

what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  *  inverted  anthropomorphism  ;' 

and   with   resj>ect  to  which   some   gtM>d   remarks  *  are  made  by 

[Mr.  Tylor,  who  tells  us  : — 

*  Uncivilised  man  deliberately  assigns  to  apes  an  amotmt  of  humaii 

qoality  which  to  modem  naturalists  is  eimply  ridiculous.     Everyono 

he&rd  the  story  of  the  oegroes  declaring  that  apes  can  speak,  but 

*  >U8ly  hold  their  tongues  lest  they  should  be  made   to  work ; 

18  not  generally  known  that  this  is  found  as  serious  matter  of 

in  several   distant  regions — West  Africa,  Madagascar,  South 

ica,  &c. — where  monkeys  or  apes  are  found.  ...  On  the  other 

bA&d,  popular  opinion  has  under-estimated  the  man  as  much  as  it  has 

istimated  the  monkey.    We  know  how  sailors  and  emigrants  can 

»k  on  savages  as  senseless,  ape-like  brutes,  and  how  some  writers  on 

thropology  have  contrived  to  make  out  of  the  moderate  intellectual 

iflference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  negro  something  ei^uivalent  to 

be  unmense  interval  between  a  negro  and  a  gorilla.  Thus  we  can  havo 

no  difficulty  in  imderstaudiiig  how  savages  may  seem  more  apes  to  the 

eyea  of  men  who  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts  in  tie  forests,  who  can 

only  hear  in  their  language  a  sort  of  irrational  gurgling  and  harking, 

and  who  foil  totally  to  appreciate  the  real  culture  which  better  acquaint- 

anoe  always  shows  among  the  rudest  tribes  of  man.' 

Again,  he  adds  f : — 

'The  sense  of  an  absolute  psychical  distinction  between  man  and 
,  80  prevalent  in  the  civilised  world,  is  hardly  to  be  found  among 
I  lower  raoee.' 


•  Primitive  Culture,'  pp.  342-3. 


t  Op.  cit.  vol.  L  p.  423. 
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Tlius  the  view,  so  popular  to-day,  as 
nature  between  raan  anti  brutes^  is  really  a  reversion  towanis 
savage  thought.  As  to  man,  considered  without  reference  to  lower 
animals,  Mr.  Tylor  declares  himself  very  decider! ly  in  favour  of 
the  substantial  community  of  nature  existing  in  the  most  diver- 
gent human  races.  He  pronounces  *  as  follows :  '  The  state  of 
things  amongst  the  lower  tribes  which  presents  itself  to  the 
student,  is  a  substantial  siviilariiy  in  knowledge,  arts  and  customs, 
running  through  the  whole  world.  Not  that  the  whole  culture 
of  all  tribes  is  alike — far  from  it  ;  but  if  any  art  or  custom 
l)ohmging  to  a  low  tribe  is  selected  at  random,  it  is  twenty  to 
one  that  something  sub<>tantialty  like  it  may  l)e  found  in  at  least 
one  place  thousands  of  miles  off,  though  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surfiacre  lying  between, 
where  it  has  not  been  obsened.  Indeed  tliere  are  few  things  in 
ciKjkery,  clothing,  arms,  vessels,  l>oots,  ornaments,  found  in  one 
plac«,  that  cannot  be  matched  more  or  less  nearly  somewhere 
else.'  Respecting  the  alleged  ignorance  of  fire  in  some  races,  he 
observes :  t  *  It  is  likely  that  the  American  explorers  may  have 
misinterpreted  the  surprise  of  the  natives  at  seeing  cigars  smoked, 
and  fire  produced  froni  flint  and  steel,  as  well  as  the  eating  of 
raw  fish  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  cooking  in  the  dwellings.' 
VVilkes,  in  the  'Narrative  of  the  Unitcxl  States'  Exploring  Kxj^e- 
dition'  (1838-42),  has  given  'ignorance  of  lire'  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  such  observefl  phenomena,  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Tylor  remarks, 
♦curiously  enough,  within  the  very  work  particulars  are  given 
which  show  that  fire  was  in  reality  a  familiar  tUinp  in  Uie 
ixlandP  It  is  probable  that  the  same  error  has  occurred  in 
other  instances. 

Our  author  even  thinks^  that  the  Fijians  have  themselves 
invented  an  eating  fork,  and  he  remia<ls  us  §  how  our  practices 
of  stopping  teeth  with  gold  and  dressing  fish  en  papiliotte  have 
l)een  anticipated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  Australians  (by  means  of  bark)  on  the  other. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  stronger  testimony  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Tylor  to  the  community  of  nature  in  different 
races  under  the  most  diverse  physical  conditions,  judging  from 
unity  of  prmlucts,  gesture,  language,  customs,  »Scc.,  although 
*  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  men  of  like  minds,  wbcu 
placed  under  widely  different  circumstances  of  country,  climate, 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  so  forth,  should  dcvelope  very 
various  phenomena  of  civilisation.'  || 


*  •  BeMudiM  into  the  Early  Historr  of  Mankind/  p.  169.       f  Op.  cit.  p.  231. 
J  Op,  eit  p.  175.  §  Op.  cit.  p.  173.  0  Op.  clt.  p.  8621 
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Although  Mr.  TyloT  ventures*  'to  judge  in  a  rough  way  of 
an  early  condition  of  man,  which  from  our  [his]  point  of  view  is 
to  be  regnrdcil  as  a  primitive  condition,  whatever  yet  earlier 
state  may  in  reality  have  lain  behind  it,'  he  fully  admits  that, 
as  far  as  research  carries  us,  the  same  human  characteristics 
come  again  and  again  before  us  on  every  hand.  He  concludes 
with  the  following  emphatic  tribute  to  the  essential  unity  of 
man  in  all  ages,  alt  climes,  and  all  conditions  :t — 

'  The  historian  and  the  ethnographer  must  bo  called  upon  to  show 
the  hereditary  standing  of  each  opinion  and  practice,  and  their  inquiry 
must  go  back  as  far  as  antiquity  or  eavagery  can  show  a  vestige,  for 
there  seeniB  no  human  thought  bo  primitive  as  to  have  lost  its  bearing 
on  oar  own  thought,  nor  so  ancient  as  to  have  broken  its  connec^ou 
with  onr  own  life.* 

With  these  declarations  we  may  well  rest  contented,  and  con- 
clude— from  the  absence  of  opposing  evidence,  as  well  as  from 
such  admissions  on  the  part  of  a  witness  whose  bias  is  in  an 
opposite  direction— that  one  common  fundamental  human  nature 
is  present  in  all  the  tribes  and  races  of  men  (however  contrasted 
in  external  appearance)  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  habitable  globe. 

VI.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  our  conclusions  from 
the  foregoing  data,  and  state  the  results  which  the  teachings  of 
Mr  Tyior  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  seem  to  force  upon  us.  The 
works  referred  to  and  quoted  have  been,  as  we  said,  selected  for 
review  because  their  authors  are  not  only  most  justly  esteemed 
for  their  information  and  capability,  not  only  because  they  are 
representative  men  in  ethnology  and  archaeology,  but  also  because 
their  bias  is  favourable  to  the  monistic  view  of  evolution,  and 
their  evidences,  and  admissions  made  by  them  which  tell  against 
that  view,  can  be  more  safely  relied  on.  We  have  considered 
facts  brought  forward  by  one  or  other  of  them,  and  judgments 
expressed  on  those  facts  with  regard  to  speech,  morality,  religion, 
progress,  and  community  of  nature  in  the  most  diverse  tribes  of 
mankind,  with  a  view  to  discovering  (1)  whether  any  evidence 
can  be  adduced  of  man's  existence  in  a  brutal  or  irrational  con- 
dition ;  (2)  whether  the  evidence  points  in  the  direction  of  such 
a  condition  in  the  past;  and  (3)  whether  any  men  now  exist 
less  remote  from  beasts  than  from  the  highest  individuals  of 
mankind  ?  We  have  found,  as  regards  Lam/uaffC^  not  only  an 
essential  agreement  amongst  all  men,  but  that  even  the  merely 
dumb  prove  by  their  gestures  that  they  are  jiossesscd  of  the  really 
important  part  of  the  faculty  (the  verhum  mentale),  though  acci- 
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dmtaiij  deprired  of  the  power  of  giriug  it  verbal  expression  (the 
I  mis).  As  to  AforalM^  we  have  laund  that  not  tinly  are  all 
h\  of  moral  perception,  but  e*-en  that  their  fmula- 
monl  principles  are  not  in  contradictinn  with  our  own. 
Coooeminj^  Rdi^utt,  we  have  seen  that  religious  concept  inns 
appear  to  exist  universally  amonjerst  all  race-s  of  mankind^  though 
often  curiously  aborted  or  distorted,  and  often  tending  tc»  extreme 
degradation  aiter  periods  during  which  a  higher  level  hiwl  been 
maintained.  Respecting  Commniutt/  of  Nature^  we  have  been  able 
to  quote  from  ^Ir.  Tylor  assertions  of  the  most  unequivocal  cha- 
racter. Finally,  as  to  Progress:,  we  have  found  cause  to  believe 
that  '  Retrogression '  may  have  been  much  greater  and  more 
extensive  than  our  authors  are  disposed  to  admit ;  but  that  bow- 
ever  that  may  be^  and  even  if  their  views  on  this  subject  are 
ciirrect,  as  to  existing  races,  such  views,  if  established,  would  not 
constitute  one  iota  of  proof  that  the  Christian  doctrines  as  to 
man,  his  origin"  and  nature,  are  erroneous. 

From  the  absence  of  any  jxjsitive  proof  as  to  a  brutal  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  from  the  absence  of  even  any  transitional 
stage,  a  presumption,  at  the  least,  arises  that  no  such  transition 
ever  took  place.  This  absence,  also  (there  being  at  the  same 
time  so  much  positive  evidence  of  essential  community  of  nature 
amongst  all  men),  clearly  throws  the  onus  prohandi  on  those  who 
assert  the  fact  of  such  transition  in  the  past.  At  the  least  they* 
must  betake  themselves  to  philosophy'*  which  is  alone  able  to 
decide  as  to  the  abstract  possibility  or  impossibility  of  such  a 
process,  and  show  by  it  that  the  assertcnl  transition  is  not  only 
possible  but  also  probable ;  and  both  demonstrations,  we  are 
confident,  are  beyond  their  power. 

It  seems,  tiien,  that  in  the  sciences  we  are  considering,  namely, 
etlinology  and  archaeology,  the  most  recent  researches  of  the 
most  trustworthy  investigators  show  that  the  expectations  of 
the  supjKirters  of  the  dualistic  hypothesis  are  fulfilled,  while 
those  of  the  favourers  of  the  monistic  view  are  disappointed. 

The  fmal  result  therefore  is  that  ethnology  and  archaeology, 
though  incapable  of  deciding  as  to  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  monistic  view  of  evolution  to  man,  yet,  as  far  as  they  go, 
oppose  that  application.  Thus  the  &tu(lv  of  man  past  and  pre- 
sent, by  the  last-mentioned  sciences,  wlien  use<l  as  a  test  of  the 
odequacy  uf  the  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION,  tends  to  show  (though 
the  ultimate  decision,  of  course,  rests  with  philosophy)  that  it  is 
inadequate,  and  that  another  factor  must  l>c  intr«xluce(l  of  which 
it  declines  to  take  any  account — the  action,  namely,  of  a  DIVINE. 
MIND  as  the  direct  and  immediate  originator  and  cause  of  the 
existence  of  its  created  image,  the  mind  of  man. 
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Sucb  being  the  result  of  the  inquiry  we  hsve  undertaken,  the 
assfrtors  of  man's  ilit^nitv  are  clearlv  under  no  slight  obligations 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr,  Tyh>r  for  their  patient,  camlid,  and 
lalxjrious  toil.  Kut  ifsmh  is  tlie  rase  with  reg-anl  to  these  writers, 
how  much  greater  must  he  the  obligation  due  t<T  that  author  who 
has  s<>  profoundly  influenced  them,  and  whose  suggestive  writings 
have  produred  &o  great  an  effect  on  nineteenth-century  Biology. 

A  deep  debt  of  gratitude  will  indeed  be  one  day  due  to  Mr. 
Darwin — one  difficult  to  over-estimate.  This  sentiment,  how- 
ever, will  be  mainly  due  to  him  for  the  indirect  result  of  his 
labours.  It  will  be  due  to  him  for  his  having,  in  fact,  become 
the  occasion  of  the  rt'ductiit  ad  absurdum  of  that  system  which 
he  set  out  to  maintain — namely,  the  origin  of  man  by  natural 
f  selection,  and  the  sufficiency  of  mechanical  causes  to  account  for 
the  harmony,  variety,  beauty,  and  sweetness  of  that  teeming  world 
of  life,  of  which  man  is  the  actual  and,  we  believe,  ordained 
■observer,  historian,  and  master. 

But  the  study  of  savage  life  has  taught  us  much. 

Our  poor  obscurely  thinking,  roughly  speaking,  childishly 
acting,  impulsive  cousin  of  the  wilds,  the  Uomo  si/h'ntjcus^  is  not 
a  useless  tenant  of  his  wowls  and  plains,  his  rocks  and  rivers. 
His  humble  testimcmy  is  of  the  highest  value  in  supporting  the 
claims  of  his  most  civilised  brothers  to  a  higher  than  a  merely 
brutal  origin. 

The  religion  of  Abraham  and  Chrysostom,  the  intellect  of 
Aristotle  and  Newton,  the  art  of  Raphael,  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Mozart,  have  their  claims  to  be  no  mere  bestial  developments, 
supported  by  that  testimony.  Through  it  these  faculties  are 
plainlv  seen  to  l>e  different  in  kind  from  complex  entanglements 
of  merely  animal  instincts,  and  sensible  impressions.  The  claims 
of  man  as  we  know  him  at  bis  noblest,  Ut  be  of  a  fundamentally 
different  nature  from  the  beasts  which  perish,  become  reinforced 
and  reinvigorated  in  our  eyes,  when  we  find  the  very  same  moral, 
intellectual,  and  artistic  nature  (though  disguised,  obscure*!,  and 
often  profountlly  nusunderstood)  present  even  in  the  rude, 
uncultured  soul  of  the  lowest  of  tmr  race,  the  poor  savage — Homo 
st/lvaticus. 


Art.  hi. — The  Book   of  CarlaverocL      2  vols.,   large  quarto. 
Edinburgh,  1873  (not  published). 

C COLLECTIONS  of  family  papers  have  of  late  years  much 
/      increased  in  both  size  and  numbers.      Even  where  no  one 
of  the  name  has  risen  to  historical  importance  there  are  chests 
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full  of  (locmnents  and  letters  that  are  lavishljr  poured  forth.  At 
present  it  not  unfrequontly  happens  that  the  recortls  of  a  single 
ni»t  always  very  eminent  house  take  up  as  many  printt?<l  pages 
as  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  thirty  years  ago  to  instruct 
a  young  student  in  the  whole  hiiitory  of  England  or  almost  of 
Europe. 

Wc  are  far,  however,  from  complaining  of  this  abundance. 
Even  when  a  man  was  not  himself  distinguished,  he  may  have 
had  companionship  or  com  mini  action  with  those  who  were. 
i3y  such  means  a  thousand  little  traits  of  character  may  come 
unexpectedly  to  light.  Still  oftener  there  may,  nay,  there  must, 
be  reference  to  the  domestic  economies,  the  modes  of  living  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  past  times.  Thus,  when  family 
pa|>ers  are  selected  with  care  aud  edited  with  judgment — as  was 
eminently  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  '  Caldwell  Collection/ 
comprised  in  three  quarto  volumes,  aud  printed  for  the  Mait- 
land  Club  in  1854 — they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  yield  fruit  o{  price 
to  the  historian. 

In  the  collection  now  before  us  are  contained  the  records  of 
the  Maxwell  family,  belonging  to  Lord  llerries,  the  present 
head  of  that  ancient  house,  ;uid  ton(ideil  by  hijn  to  Mr.  William 
I'raser  for  arrangement  and  annotation.  The  result  has  been  a 
truly  splendid  work.  These  are  two  quarto  volumes  of  the 
largest  size,  almost.,  indetHl,  rising  to  the  dignity — as  they  cer- 
tainly exc:eed  the  usual  weight — of  folios.  The  one  volume  is 
of  6CJ4  page«,  the  other  of  59<> : — 

*  Vix  illud  lecti  bis  eex  cervico  sabirent, 
Qoalia  nunc  hominum  prodncit  corpora  telluB.' 

No  exjiense,  we  may  aild,  has  l>een  spared  in  the  beautifol 
types,  in  the  facsimiles  of  iincient  autographs,  and  the  eng^r- 
ings  of  family  portraits  or  family  seats.  The  book  is  not  for 
•ale  ;  and  the  injpression,  we  observe,  has  been  limited  to  150 
copie«,  so  that  MP  shoulil  consider  it  beyond  our  sphere,  and 
printed  only  for  private  circulation,  had  not  Lord  Herries  made 
it  puUici  Juris  by  presenting  a  copy  in  July  last  year  to  the 
Library  of  the  British  .Museum. 

Mr.  Fraser,  as  editor  of  this  collection,  s«<ems  to  us  to  have  done 
his  part  with — we  may  say  at  least — jvrspicuity  and  candour. 
VVe  liave  only  to  c-omplain  timt,  in  the  first  half,  at  all  events, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which  in  these  volumes  our  atten- 
tion has  been  exclusively  dirwted.  he  has  made  himself  but  very 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  other  writers  of  the  time.  From 
this  cause,  as  we  conceive,  he  b«s  lf»|t  in  oWuht\  some  points 
-^ch  a  wider  reading  would  hmrr  enabled  him  to  clear.     To 
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^;t^^C!  only  one  instance — for  we  should  take  no  pleasure  in  an^' 

long;  list  of  minute  omissions — Mr.  Fraser,  in  Lady  Traquair's 

k^^t^r  of  January  1724,  has  failed  to  see,  or  certainly,  at  least, 

'^ba^  failed  to  explain,  that  the  '  Sir  John  '  therein  mentioned  was 

ox\<5  of  the  cant  names  for  the  Chevalier  de  8t.  George,  or  the 

VTetender,  as  we  used  to  call  him.     Nor  has  he  observed  that 

the  document  there  discussed  is  a  letter  of  that  Prince,  date<l 

August  20,  1723,  and  printed  by  Mr,  Fraaer  in  one  of  liis  pre- 

Cwling  pages. 

Of  the  many  personages  who  in  these  volumes  arc  presented 
to  tts,  there  is  only  one  that  we  shall  here  pnxluce.  We  desire 
to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  that  lady  who  saved  her 
husband's  life  from  the  cxtremest  peril,  by  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  high  courage  and  inventive  skill,  a  determined  con- 
of  purpose,  and  a  prompt  versj^tility  of  means. 
Lady  Winifred  Herbert  was  the  fifth  and  younc^est  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Powis  j  himself  descended  from  the  second 
son  of  the  first  Herbert  Karl  ()f  Pembroke.  The  exact  year  ot 
her  birth  is  nowhere  to  be  found  recorded.  Tbe  Marquis,  her 
father,  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
warm  adherent  of  James  the  Second.  He  followed  that  Prince  in 
his  exile,  hold  the]p<jst  of  Lord  Chamberlain  In  his  melancholy 
Court,  and  received  from  him  further  the  patent  of  Duke,  which 
was  never  acknowletlg^ed  in  Kngland.  He  died  in  1(197,  but  his 
wife  and  daughter  continued  to  reside  at  St.  Germains  under 
the  protection  of  the  Queen,  Mary  of  Modena. 

William  fifth  Earl  of  Nitbsdale  had  been  left  a  minor  by  his 
father's  untimely  death,  but  was  brought  up  by  his  surviving 
parent  in  the  same  principles  of  devotetl  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Stuart  and  to  the  Church  of  Home.  On  attaining  his  majority 
he  repaired  to  St,  Gennains,  and  did.  homage  to  the  Prince, 
whom  he  continued  to  regard  as  his  rightful  King.  A  more 
tender  motive  arose  to  detain  him.  He  fell  in  love  with  Lady 
Winifred  Herbert,  who  proved  no  inexorable  beauty.  They 
were  raarrietl  in  the  spring  of  Hi90,  and  he  bnre  away  his  bride 
to  his  house  and  fair  gardens  of  Terregles,  Since  her  noble 
exploit  in  the  Tower  these  gardens  have  been  examined  with 
interest  for  any  trace  of  the  departed  heroine.  But,  as  Mr. 
Fraser  informs  us,  they  have  been  greatly  changed  since  her 
time.  Only  *  some  old  beech  hedges  and  a  broad  green  terrace 
still  remain  much  the  same  as  then.' 

We  may  take  occasion  to  observe  of  the  new-married  pair  that 
th€ire  was  some  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  their  name.  English 
writers  have  most  c<mimonly  inserted  an  /,  and  made  it  Nithis- 
dale;  but  the  Ear!  and  Countess  themselves  signed  NithsdailK 
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The  Countess  bore  her   lord   five  children,  three 
.  however,  died  in  early  childhood.     At  the  insurrection  of  1715 
they  had  but  two  surviving, — a  son,  William  Lord  Maxwell,  i 
an  infant  daughtor,  Ladv  Anne,     And  here  in  ordinary  cc 
Hiipht  close  the  record  of  her  life,  hut  for  the  shininj;  event 
1715,  which  calh*d  forth  her  energies  both  to  act  and  to  enci     

It  need  scarcely  be  related  even  to  the  least  literary  of  oar 
readers  how,  in  1715^  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier — *  James 
Third,'  as  his  adherents  called  him — was  raised,  by  Lord 
in  the  Hip:hlands  and  by  Air.  i'orster  and  Lord  Derwcntwa 
in  Xorthuniherland.  Lord  Kenmure  g-ave  the  like  example  to 
the  Scottish  Peers  of  the  southern  counties,  setting  out  to  join 
I'orster  with  a  small  band  of  retainers.  Considering  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lord  Nithsdale  in  Church  and  State,  his  course  could 
not  be  doubtful.  He,  too,  at  the  head  of  a  few  horsemen, 
appearetl  in  Forstcr's  camp,  and  shared  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  that  little  army.  To  Lord  Kenmure,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
was  assigned  the  chief  command  of  the  Scottish  levies.  But,  as 
Mr.  Fraser  tells  us,  '  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  from  his  position, 
and  from  the  devotion  of  his  family  to  the  House  of  Stuart, 
wouhl  have  been  placed  at  the  heafi  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
nt>rth  of  Scotland  hail  he  not  been  a  Roman  Catholic*  But 
though  Mr,  Fraser  has  printed  ■*  north,*  he,  beyond  all  doubt, 
tnrans  *  south,'  There  was  never  any  question  as  to  eithM 
Kenmure's  or  Nithsdale's  command  beyond  the  Forth.  ^| 

VVe  neetl  not  relate  in  any  detail  the  well-known  fate  of  tbes^ 
hasty  levies.  They  found  themselves  encompassetl  at  Preston 
by  a  regular  force  under  General  Wills,  and  were  compelled  to 
surrender  without  obtaining  any  better  terms  than  the  promts. 
to  await  the  orders  of  the  Government  and  pnttect  them  from  ( 
immediate  slaughter  by  the  soldiery.  It  was  only  a  short  res 
that  most  of  the  cliiefs  then  obtained.  They  were  at  once 
off  as  prisoners  to  L>ndon.  The  painful  circumstances  of  \\ 
-entry  are  described  as  follows  in  tlie  journal  oi  Lady  Cof 
the  wife  of  the  Lord  Chancellor: — 

'  December  5,  1715.— This  week  the  prisoners  were  brought  to 
li-om  Prestou.  They  came  in  with  their  arms  tietl,  and  their  hor 
whoso  bridles  wore  taken  off,  led  each  by  a  soldier.  The  mob  __ 
suited  them  terribly,  carrying  a  warming-pan  before  them,  and  saying 
a  thousand  Iwirbiiroua  things,  which  some  of  the  prisoners  rettimaS 
...:*i.  spirit.     The  chief  of  my  father's  family  was  amongst  them. 


with 


He  is  abovo  seventy  years  old.  A  desperate  fortune  had  droye  him 
from  homo,  in  hitpes  to  have  repaircLl  it.  I  did  not  see  them  oonie 
'-nto  town,  nor  let  any  of  ray  childron  do  si).  I  thought  it  would  be 
iusulting  of  the  wUtivi's  I  had  here,  though  ahuost  cyeijfa 
.'Ut  tu  Kuo  thorn.* 
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The  captive  Peers  being  tlius  browjjjht  to  London  were  sent 
for  safe  custotlj  to  the  Tower,  while  prejrnnitlons  for  their  trial, 
by  the   H<»use   of    Lords    were    inakinrr    in    Westminster    tlall. 
Here  a^in  we  mny  borrow  from  Ln<lv  Couper's  journal ; — 

'  Ffhruary  %  17 IG, — Tlio  day  of  tho  trials.  My  Lord  was  named 
High  Steward  by  the  King,  to  his  vexation  and  mine ;  but  it  could 
Dot  be  helped,  and  bo  we  inttst  submit,  tliougb  wc   both  heartily 

wiabcd  it   had   been   Lord   Nottingham I   was  told   it   wtis 

cttstomftry  to  miike  fioo  liveries  upon  this  occasion,  but  I  bad  tbera 
til  plain.  I  think  it  vory  wruug  to  make  n  parade  upon  bo  dismal 
•a  occasion  ae,  that  of  putting  to  death  one's  fellow-creatures,  nor 
cvulj  I  go  to  the  trial  to  see  thorn  receive  thoir  sentences,  having  a 
rektioD  among  them— Lord  Widrlrington.  The  Prince  was  there, 
ttd  otme  home  much  touched  with  corapassion.  What  a  pity  it  is 
tkit  8ttoh  cruelties  should  be  necessary  ! ' 

But  were  they  necessary  ?  Certainly  not,  acconling  to  the  temper 
•if  present  times;  while  in  17Hi,  on  the  contrary,  far  from  ex- 
'^wling',  they  seem  rather  to  liave  fallen  sliort  of  the  popular 
••xpectation  and  demands. 

The  trials  were  quickly  despatched.  None  of  the  prisoners 
•'Jinild  deny  that  they  had  risen  in  amis  ajjainst  the  Kin*.  It 
only  remained  for  them  to  plead  *  Guilty,'  and  throw  themselves 
"n  tiie  Koyal  mercy.  They  were  comlemned  to  {leath  jis 
fraitors :  and  the  execution  of  Lord  Nithsdale,  with  that  of 
"'hers,  was  appointed  to  take  place  upon  Tower  Hill  on  Wed- 
in^lay  the  24th  of  the  month. 

^Vhile  Forster's  insurrection  lasted  Lady  Nithsdale  remained 

^'tb  her  children   at   Terregles.     I3ut  on  learnioji:   her  Lonl's 

.surrender  and  his  imprisonment  in  London,  she  resolved  at  once 

join  him.     Leaviiiff  her  infant  dau^-liter  in  the  charjje  of  her 

iister-in-law,  the  Countess  of  Traquair,  and  burying  the  family 

^pers  in   a   nook  of  the  gardens,   she  set  out,  attende<l   only 

PJ    her  faithful   maid,   who  had   been  with  her  ever  since  her 

i^rriage,  a  Welshwoman,  Cecilia  Evans  by  name.     A  journey 

Scotland  in   in  id-winter  was  tlien  no  sucli  easy  task.     She 

*de  her  way  on   horsebnck   across   the   Border,  and   then   from 

'•'P^v castle  to  York.     There  she  found  a  place   in   the  coach  for 

*"''^olf  alone,  ami  was  torced   to   hire  a   horse  for   I'lvans.      Nor 

ui*V   her   trtmbles  end   there,  as  she   writes   from    Stamf(»nl,    «»n 

t^hristmas  Day,  to  Lady  Traquair, — 

*  The  ill-weather,  ways,  and  other  accidents,  hag  made  the  coach  not 

Igt't  further  tlian  Urentum  ((irautham) ;  and  the  snow  is  bo  deep  it  is 

I  impoBsiblo  it  should   stir  without  sdme  change  of  weather ;    ujwn 

'  wMcb  I  have  again  hired  horses,  and  shall  go  the  reet  of  the  journey 

f>a  howcbaek  to  London,  though  the  snow  is  so  deep  that  our  horucs 
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yesUirday  were  in  severnl  jilftcos  almost  Tmried  in  it-  .  . 
morrow  I  eLall  set  forward  agmin.  I  must  confess  sucli  a  joamey,  X 
beliGTe,  was  scarce  ever  niado,  cotiBidering  tho  weather,  by  a  wontan. 
But  an  earnest  desire  oompaBses  a  great  deal  with  God's  help.  1£  I 
meet  my  dear  Lord  well,  and  am  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  serve  ' 
I  shall  tliinlc  all  my  troublo  well  repaid.' 

The  writer  adds:  'I  think  myself  most  fortunate  in  having 
complied  with  your  kind  desire  of  leavinjs^  my  little  g^rl  with 
you.  Mad  I  her  with  me,  she  would  have  been  in  her  grave  by 
this  time,  with  the  rxcfssive  cold,'  It  was  indeed  a  season 
most  unusual  rigour.  The  Thames  was  fast  bound  in  ice, 
many  wayfarers  throughout  England  were,  it  is  said,  found  frozeir 
to  death. 

The  Countess  reached  London  in  safety,  but,  on  her  arrival, 
was  thrown  by  the  hardships  of  the  journey  into  *  a  violent  sirk- 
ness,'  which  confined  her  for  s*jme  days  to  her  bed.  All  this 
time  she  was  anxiously  plea<ling  lor  admittance  to  her  Lord  in 
the  Tower,  which  at  last,  though  with  some  difficultv  and  undei 
some  restrictions,  she  obtained.  As  she  writes  :  '  Now  and  tbcn 
by  favour  I  get  a  sight  of  him.'  There  are  some  hurried  notes 
from  her  at  this  period  to  Lady  Traquair.  But  her  proceethnp 
are  far  more  fully  to  be  traced  in  a  letter  which  some  years  after- 
wards she  adflressed  to  her  sister.  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  the  Ablwss 
of  an  English  Convent  at  Brufj^s,  It  thus  commences:  "Dear 
sister,  my  Lord's  escape  is  such  an  old  story  now,  that  I  have 
almost  forgot  it;  but  since  you  desire  the  account,  to  whom  I 
have  too  many  obligations  to  refuse  it,  1  will  endeavour  to  call 
it  to  mind,  and  be  as  exact  in  the  relation  as  I  can  possible. 
And  so  the  narrative  proceeds. 

Tliis  most  interesting  letter  had  remained  unknown  for  man^ 
vears.  It  was  not  till  17tl2  that  it  was  published  by  the  tSorictv 
of  Antiquaries  ol*  Scotland,  in  the  first  volume  of  their  *  Trans- 
actions.' Hut  it  came  from  a  faulty,  or,  rather  we  may  call  it.  " 
hmeheti-nji  copy,  putting  "  the  King,'  for  example,  where  Lailv 
Nithsdale  had  written  *  the  Elector,' and  often  interspersing  the 
jdirase  '  His  Majesty,'  which  she  would  never  have  applied  t() 
George  the  First.  In  the  same  spirit  a  few  trifling  inaccojncies 
of  grammar  and  language  are  corrected.' 

Sometimes,  also,  it  might  he  desired  to  soften  some  rough nt^ 
of  tone.  Thus,  for  example,  the  published  letter  makes 
Countess  say,  in  reference  to  the  joint  petition  which  it 
intended  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Lords,  '  We  were,  bowel 
disappointed,  for  the  Duke  of.^t.  Albans,  who  had  promised 
Lady  Derwentwater  to  present  it,  failed  in  his  word/  But  wbn' 
Lady   Nithsdale  really  wrote  was  this:    "Being   disappointed 

becav 


Wause 
Dukes,' 


forget    which 


bn  start] 


In  all  these  cases  the  motive  of  the  finishing  touches  seems 
perfectly  clear.  But  there  are  some  other  changes  that  realljr 
cm  made  only  for  the  love  of  change.  Is  the  phrase,  as  Lady 
rNithsdale  wrote,  *  1  took  the  resolution  to  endeavour  his  escape,' 
"nproved  by  making  it,  *  I  formed  the  resolution  to  attempt  his 
ape'?  Or,  again,  when  the  Countess  describes  how,  when  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  she  presented  the  separate  petition  to  George 
|lhe  First,  he  turned  from  her  while  she  clung  to  the  skirts  of 
bis  coat,  and  in  that  manner  was  dragged  along  the  passage  on 
r  knees  until  she  fell  back  fainting,  and  tlie  petition  dropped 
>lhe  ground  in  the  *  struggle' — Lady  Nithsdale  calls  it — then 
irhy  alter  it  to  *  scuffle  '  ? 
The  original,  meanwhile,  in  Lady  Nithsdale's  own  hand- 
writing, was  still  preserved  at  Bruges.  It  was  brought  from 
tbrnce  so  recently  as  1828,  as  a  present  from  the  English  nuns. 
Mil  is  now  among  Lord  Herries's  papers.  As  Mr.  Fraser  in- 
Ibrms  us,  it  -consists  of  eleven  closely-written  pages  of  paper 
qnarto  size.  At  the  foot  of  the  last  leaf  a  small  piece  has  been 
ut  nut,  which  is  thought  to  have  containetl  the  signature  of  the 
*rit*^r,  and  to  have  l)een  abstracted  by  some  one  of  the  auto- 
T»pb-collectors — an  evil-minded  race,  alas  I  to  whom,  in  many 

,  the  eighth  commandment  appears  to  be  quite  unknown. 
This  letter  is  not  dated.  The  omission  might  seem  to  be 
ciently  supplied  by  a  copy  in  the  library  at  Terregles,  which, 
8  Mr.  Fmser  assures  us,  is  *  finely  bound  In  morocco,'  and  which 
»arsthe  date  '  Royal  Palais  de'Rome,  April  10,  1718.'  This 
»t«  is  accordingly  accepted  by  Mr.  Fraser.  \Vc  must  confess, 
offcver,  that  we  see  very  strong  objections  to  it,  which,  though 
^rived  from  Mr,  Fraser's  volumes,  have  not,  it  appears,  occurred 

>  Mr.  Fraser  himself. 

hi  the  first  place,  although  Lord  Mthsdale  was  at  Rome  in 
April  1718,  Lady  Nithsdalc  certainly  was  not.  This  may  be 
'nown  beyond  dispute  from  the  correspondence  now  before  us. 
»n  1717  Lady  \ithsdale  had  gone  to  a  place  she  calls  '  Flesh,' 
*^at  is,  L.a  Fleche,  in  Anjou.  There  she  received  a  visit  from 
B^t  nephew,  Lord  Linton,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair. 
!"t?  find  her  writing  to  her  sister-in-law  on  the  1st  of  Septeml3er, 
|7l7,  *I  hope  you  have  heard  something  from  my  nepiiew  L., 
'bo  came  to  take  his  leave  of  me  on  Friday  last,  to  begin  his 
[Ournev  into  Italic,  and  was  to  leave  Angiers  yesterday  in  order 

>  it'     On  the  1st  of  January,  1718,  we  find  her  writing  again: 
*fy  husband  was  very  well  the  last  letter  I  had  from  him.  .  .  . 

I  hope  very  soon  to  hear  of  your  son's  being  happily  arrived  at 

O  2  his 
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his  journev's  end.'  And  on  tbe  1st  of  May  following  :  *  In  on^ 
of  tiie  10th  of  March  from  my  husband,  he  exjiertcd  his  nephew 
the  next  day.'  On  the  22nd  of  June  Lord  Linton  writes  himself 
frtnn  Rome  as  follows :  *  1  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  good  lady  t 
saw  at  La  Fleche  is  well,  though  I  have  not  as  yet  received  any 
letter  from  her  ;  yet  I  did  not  fail  to  deliver  the  commission  she 
gave  me  for  her  husband.'  It  is  (|uite  clear  from  these  extract* 
that  Lady  Nithsdalc  was  not  in  tin*  Eternal  City  during  any  part 
of  tlie  period  metilioned  :  ami  that  the  ilate  of  *  Rome,  April  16^ 
1718/  assigned  to  her  letter  is  entirely  erroneous. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  think  thai 
the  real  date  was  several  years  later.  Lady  Nithsdale  mentions 
in  this  letter — as  we  shall  presently  see — a  servant  of  the  name 
of  Mitchell,  who  Ibllowed  Lord  Nithsdale  abroad,  and  who,  she 
adds,  *  is  now  very  well  placed  with  our  young  Master.'  The  allu- 
sion is,  of  course,  to  the  exiled  Royal  Family.  But  ^  the  Chevalier 
de  St  George,'  or,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  '  the  Old  Pretender/ 
was  in  1718  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  no  especial 
claim  to  this  distinguishing  epithet  as  "  our  young  Master  ;'  and 
is  constantly  mentioned  in  tliis  correspondence  as  'out  Master,* 
without  any  epithet  at  all.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
allusion  is  rather  to  his  son  Charles  Edward,  %vho  was  bom 
in  December  1720,  and  who  from  his  early  boyhood  appears, 
according  to  the  custom  of  princes,  to  have  had  a  small  house- 
hold assigned  him.  It  may  also  perhaps  be  thought  that 
a  longer  interval  wouhl  better  accord  with  tltat  failure  of  recol- 
lection on  some  points,  which  in  her  opening  sentence  Lady 
\ithsdale  mentions. 

Passing  from  this  point  of  chronology,  in  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  editor  might  have  shown  a  little  more 
critical  care,  we  have  further  to  complain  of  a  slight  injustice 
that  he  dcjes  to,  we  admit,  not  a  very  great  historian.  In  one  of 
his  notes  to  the  first  volume,  he  remarks  :  '  It  is  certainlv  neces- 
sary here  to  notice  that  Smollett  was  so  ignorant  of  this  fact, 
that,  in  his  "  History  of  England,"  he  savs  that  the  Earl  of  Xith^ 
dale  made  his  escaj>e  in  woman's  apparel,  furiiiished  or  conveyed 
to  him  by  his  own  mother.'  No  doubt  thjit  Smollett  did  com- 
mit the  error  here  described.  But  if  Mr.  Eraser  had  been  more 
widely  conversant  with  the  other  writers  of  that  or  the  next 
ensuing  peritxl,  he  would  have  known  that  snch  was  then  the 
common  impression  or  belief.  As  the  agent  in  Li»rd  Nitiisdalc's 
escape,  his  wife  is  not  mentioned,  but  his  mother  instead^  by 
Boyer,  John  Wesley,  and,  above  all,  Tindall  in  his  valuable 
*  History  of  England.'  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  was  not  till  tUe 
publication  of  Lady  Nithsdale's  own  narrative  that  the  true  facts 
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'of  the  tmnsat-tioii  wore  pstablished.     It  seems  a  little  hard,  there- 
fore, to  single  wut  Smollett  far  especial  blame,  when   ho  did  no 
nore  than  repeat  the  cunent  and  acceptcfl  story  of  his  time. 
Full   of   interest    as    is    Lady  Nithsdale's    letter,   we    do    not 
propose  to  give  any  further  extracts  fr.jm  it  in  this  place,  since 
.it    has    several   times    already,    though   with    verbal    variations, 
l«ppeared    in    print.      It    may    be    found,    for    instance,    in    the 
■Appendix  to   the  second   volume  of  Lord  Mahon^s  *  History  of 
jKngland/      Moreover,  it  is  a  little  confused  in  its  arrang^ement. 
[Thus   the  delivery   of  her  petition  to   the  Xing',  which  should 
Ittand  first  of  tlie   e\ onts  in  order  of  time,  stands  by  retrospect 
the    last  in    her   relation.      But    we    wil!    endeavour,   with  Mr. 
iFrasefs  aid,  to  deduce  from  it  a  narrative  of  her  Lord's  escape 
rhich  shall  be  more  concise  and  equally  clear. 
Lord  Nithsdale  was  confined  in  the  house  of  Colcmel   D'Oyly, 
Lieutenant  Deputy  of  the  Tower,  in  a  small  room  which  looked 
ttmt  on  Water  Lane,  the  ramparts,  and  the  wharf,  ami  was  60  feet 
from    the  ^ound.     The  way  from  the  room    was   through   the 
l^'ouncil    Chamber    and    tlie    passages    and    stairs    of    Colonel 
yOyly's   house.     The  door  of  his  room  was  guarded  by  one 
rntineU  that   floor   by  two,  the  passages  and   stairs  by  several, 
r&nd  the  outer  gate  by  two,     Escaj>e  under  such  circumstances 
'■eetned  to  be   impossible,  and,  as  Lady  Nithsdale   notes,  it  was 
one  of  her  main  difficulties,  w^hen  the  moment  came,  to  persuaile 
her  Lord  to  acquiesce  in  an  attempt  which,  as  he  believed,  would 
lend  in  nothing  but  ignominious  failure. 

The  Countess  still  place<l  some  reliance  on  the  proceedings 
ilhat  impended  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  on  the  22nd  of 
Tebruary,  only  two  davs  liefore  that  fixed  for  tlie  execution,  a 
etition  was  presented,  praying  the  House  to  intercede  with  the 
ting  in  favour  of  the  Peers  under  sentence  of  death.  Lady 
iithsdale  herself  stood  in  the  lobby,  with  many  other  ladies  of 
EkoJc,  imploring  the  compassion  of  each  Peer  as  he  passed.  A 
notion  to  the  same  effect  as  the  petition  was  made  in  the  House, 
[1,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Government,  it  was 
»rried  through  the  unexpected  aid  of  Lord  Nottingham  and  by 
majority  of  five.  But  there  was  added  to  it  a  proviso  limiting 
the  intercession  with  the  King  to  such  of  the  condemned  Lords 
^_»s  should  deserve  his  nicrey.  The  meaning  was  that  those  only 
^Khould  be  recommended  for  pardon  who  wouhl  give  information 
^Kg^inst  others  wlio  had  engaged,  although  less  openly,  in  the 
H^baxne  unprosperous  cause.  This  extinguishcii  all  Lady  Nitbs- 
^^ dale's  hoj>es.  She  well  knew,  as  she  says,  that  her  Lord  would 
never  purchase  life  on  such  terms.  '  Nor,'  adds  the  high-minded 
woman,  *  would  1  have  desired  it.* 

The 
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The  axe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  to  do  its  bloodj 
work  on  the  next  day  but  one,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose  if 
Ladj  Nithsdale  sought  to  carry  out  the  project  she  had  secretK 
formed  of  effecting  her  Lord's  escape  in  woman's  clothes.  No 
sooner  was  the  debate  concluded  than  she  hastened  from  the 
Hoose  of  Peers  to  the  Tower,  where,  putting  on  a  face  of  jojr, 
she  went  up  to  the  guards  at  each  station  and  told  them  tbat 
she  brought  good  news.  '  No  more  fear  for  the  prisoners,'  she 
cried,  *  since  now  their  petition  has  passed,'  Nor,  in  saying 
tkis,  was  she  without  an  object.  She  rightly  juilged  that  the 
soldiers  believing  that  the  prisoners  were  on  the  p)int  of  bein^ 
pardoned  would  become,  of  course,  less  vigilant.  Moreover,  al 
each  station  she  drew  some  money  from  her  pocket,  and  gave  it 
to  the  guards,  bidding  them  drink  '  the  King's  health  and  the 
Peers*.*  But  she  was  careful,  as  she  says,  to  be  sparing  in  what 
she  gave  ;  enough  to  put  the  guards  in  good  humour,  and  not 
enough  to  ravse  their  suspicions  as  though  their  connivance  was 
desired. 

All  this  time  she  had  never  acquainted  the  Earl  with  her 
design.  This  plainly  appears  from  a  letter  which  Lord  llerrics 
has  publishetl,  dated  on  this  vcr>'  day,  the  22nd.  It  is  addressed 
by  Lord  Nithsdale  to  his  brother-iu-law,  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
and  bids  an  affectionate  farewell  to  him  and  to  his  si&ter, 
speaking  oi  himself  as  fully  expecting  and  calmly  resigned  to 
death. 

The  next  morning,  the  last  before  the  intended  execution,  was 
spent  by  Lady  Nithsdale  in  the  needful  preparations,  and,  above 
all,  in  securing  the  assistance  of  one  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  friend  of 
her  faithful  Evans.  When  she  was  ready  to  go,  she  sent  for 
Mrs.  Mills,  at  whose  house  she  was  lodging,  and  said  :  *  Finding 
now  there  is  no  further  room  for  hope  of  my  Lord's  pardon,  nor 
longer  time  than  this  night,  I  am  resolved  to  endeavour  his 
escape.  I  have  provided  all  that  is  requisite  for  it;  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  to  come  along  with  me  to  the  end  that  he 
may  pass  for  you.  Nay,  more,  I  must  beg  you  will  come  imme- 
diately, because  we  are  full  late.'  Lady  Nithsdale  hati,  with 
excellent  judgment,  delayed  this  ap]>eal  to  the  last  |>ossibIe 
moment;  so  that  her  landlady  might  be  put  to  an  immediate 
decision  on  the  spur  of  pity,  and  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  the 
danger  she  was  herself  incurring  by  any  share  in  the  escape  of  a 
man  convicted  of  troason.  Mrs.  Mills  having  in  this  surprise 
assented,  Lady  Nithsdale  bade  Mrs,  Morgan,  who  was  tall  and 
slender — her  height  not  unlike  Lord  Xithsdale's — to  put  under 
her  own  riding-hood  another  which  Lady  Nithsdale  had  prt>- 
vided,  and  after  this  all  three  stepped  into  the  coach,  which  was 
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ready  at  the  door.  As  they  drove  to  the  Tower,  Lady  Nithsdale 
has  noted  that  she  never  ceased  to  talk  with  her  two  coin- 
pAnions,  so  as  to  leave  them  no  time  to  reflect. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination  the  (vountess  luund  that,  as 
usual,  she  was  allowed  to  take  in  but  one  person  at  a  time.  She 
first  took  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  while  they  went  up  stairs  spoke,  so 
as  to  be  overheard,  of  the  necessity  that,  besides  the  Lords'  vote, 
she  should  present  a  scparnte  petition  of  her  own.  Within  the 
prisoner's  chamber  she  bade  Mrs.  Morgan  tak<' out  antl  leave  the 
ritiixig-bood  that  she  had  brought  beneath  her  clothes,  and  then 
conducted  her  out  again,  saying  as  she  went,  '  Pray  do  me  the 
kindness  to  send  my  maitl  to  me  tiiat  I  may  l^e  dressed,  else  I 
shall  be  tfto  late  with  my  jietition.' 

Having  thus  dismissed  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  Countess  next 
brought  in  Mrs.  Mills.  As  they  passed  she  bade  Mrs.  Mills  hold 
her  handkerchief  to  her  lace,  as  though  in  tears,  designing  that 
tbe  Earl  should  go  forth  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  conceal, 
in  part  at  least,  his  face  from  the  guards.  When  alone  with 
bim  in  his  chaml>cr,  they  proceeded  as  they  best  could  to  dis- 
guise him.  He  had  a  long  beard,  which  there  was  not  time  to 
shave,  but  the  Countess  daubetl  it  over  with  some  white  paint 
that  she  had  provided.  In  like  manner  she  put  some  red  paint 
on  his  cheeks  and  some  yellow  on  his  eyebrows,  which  were 
black  and  thick,  while  Mrs,  Mills^s  were  blonde  and  slight;  and 
she  had  also  ready  some  ringlets  of  the  same  coloured  haii.  Next 
she  made  Mrs.  Mills  take  off  the  riding-hooil  in  which  she  came 
and  put  on  instead  that  which  Mrs.  Morgan  bad  brought.  Finally 
they  proceeded  to  equip  Lord  Nithsdale  in  female  attire  by  the 
aid  of  the  riding-hood  which  the  guards  had  just  before  seen  on 
Mrs.  Mills^bv  the  aid  also  of  all  Lady  Nithsdale's  petticoats 
one. 

Matters  being  so  far  matured,  Lady  Nithsdale  opened  the  door 
and  letl  out  the  real  Mrs.  Mills,  saying  aloud,  in  a  tone  "of  great 
ctuicem,  '  Dear  Mrs.  Catherine,  I  must  beg  you  to  go  in  all  haste 
and  look  for  my  woman,  for  she  certainly  does  not  know  what 
o'clock  it  is,  and  has  forg<jt  the  petition  I  am  to  give,  which 
should  I  miss  is  irrejiarable,  having  but  this  one  night ;  let  her 
make  all  the  baste  she  can  possible,  for  I  sliall  he  upon  thorns 
till  she  comes.' 

In  the  ante-room  there  were  then  eight  or  nine  {persons,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  guards ;  they  all  seemed  to  feel  for 
the  Countess,  and  quickly  made  way  for  her  companion.  The 
sentry  at  the  outer  door  in  like  manner  opened  it  with  alacrity, 
and  thus  Mrs.  Mills  went  out.  l-ady  Nithsdale  then  returning 
to  her  Lord,  put  a  finishing  touch  to  his  disguise,  and  waited 
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patiently  until  h  was  nearly  dark,  and  she  was  afraid  thai  can< 
W(»ukl  be  brought.  This  she  determined  was  the  best  time 
go;  so  she  led  fttrth  by  the  hand  the  pretended  Mrs.  Mills,  w 
as  though  weepinir,  held  uj)  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  while 
Lady  Nithstlale,  with  every  cxjiression  of  grief,  loudly  lamented 
herself  that  her  maid  Evans  ha<l  been  so  ne^Iectfid,  and  had 
ruined  her  by  l»fi'  long  delay.  *  So,  dear  Mrs.  Betty,'  she  added, 
*  run  and  brinjj^  her  with  vou,  for  God's  sake;  you  know  my 
lodijiii^s,  and  if  ever  you  niatle  haste  in  your  life,  do  it  now,  for 
I  aui  almost  distracted  with  this  disappointment.'  The  gua] 
not  a  little  mollified  by  Lady  Nithsdale's  gifts  the  day  bef< 
and  fully  persuaded  that  a  reprieve  was  at  hand,  had  not 
much  heed  of  the  latiies  whom  they  saw  pass  to  and  fro, 
exactly  reckoned  their  number,  I'liey  opened  the  door,  without 
the  least  suspicion,  to  Lady  Xithsdale  and  the  false  Mrs.  Mill 
and  Ijoth  accordingly  went  out.  But  no  sooner  past  the  door  t 
Lady  Nithsdale  slJpjKMl  behind  her  Lord  on  the  way  down  staii 
and  made  him  preiede  her,  lest  the  guards,  on  looking  bark. 
should  observe  his  gait,  as  far  different  from  a  lady's.  All  the 
time  that  they  walked  ilown  she  continued  to  call  to  him  aloud 
in  a  tone  of  great  distress,  entreating  him  to  make  all  ]M>sstb^| 
haste,  for  the  Siike  of  her  petition;  and  at  tiie  foot  of  the  uH 
stairs  she  found,  as  agreed,  her  trusty  Evans,  into  whose  hands 
she  put  him. 

It  had  further  been  settled  by  Lady  Nithsdale  that  Mr.  Mills 
should  wait  for  them  in  the  open  sj>ace  beftjre  the  Tower,  Mr. 
Mills  had  come  accontingly,  but  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  enterprise,  that,  on  seeing  Mrs.  Evans 
and  the  false  Mrs.  Mills  approach  him,  he  grew  quite  dazeil,  ai 
in  his  confusion,  instead  of  helping  them,  ran  home.  l£v, 
however,  retained  her  presence  of  mind.  She  took  her  preci 
charge,  in  the  first  place,  to  some  friends  on  whom  she  c 
rely,  ami  thence  proceeding  alone  to  Mr.  Mills's  house,  learw 
trom  him  which  was  the  hiding-place  he  had  provided.  To  this 
they  now  conducted  the  Larl.  It  was  a  hou.se  just  Ijefore  the 
Court  of  Guards,  and  belonged  to  a  prjor  woman  who  had  brnt 
one  tiny  room,  up  a  small  pair  of  stairs,  and  containing  one  p^fl 
_        little  bed.  ^ 

^^H  Meanwhile  Lady  Nithsdale,  after  seeing  her  husband  pass  the 

^^^        gates  in  his  disguise,  had  returned  to  the  chamber,  lately  his,  up 
H  stairs.      There,  so  as  to  be- heard  outside,  she  affected  tn  sneak  tt» 

■  hit  

■ 

■  th« 

H 


him.  and  to  answer  as  if  he  had  spoken  to  her,  imitating  his 
voice  as  nearly  as  she  could,  and  walking  up  and  down,  as  though 
they  had  walketl  and  talked  together.  This  she  ecuitinued  to  do 
until  she  thought  he  had  lime  to  get  out  of  lus  enemies'  reach. 

' I  then 
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tlien  began  to  tliink,'  she  adds,  *  it  was  fit  for  me  to  g-ot  out  of 

/ta-lso/     Then  openiiifj^  the  door  to  depart,  she  went  half  out, 

aii<  I    holding  it  in  her  litind  s*i  that  tliose  without  might  hear,  she 

took,  what  seemed  to  he  a  solemn  leave  of  her  Lord  for  that  night, 

C4)Dr& plaining  again  of  Evans's  delay,  and  saying  there  was  no 

remedy  but  to  go  herself  in  seareh  of  her.     She  promised  that  if 

\\x&    Tower  were  still  open  after  slie  had  done,  she  would  see  him 

Ka.in-that   night;   but  that  otherwit^e,  as  scM^n   ns  ever  it  was 

-ned   in   the  morning,  sjie  would  certainly  be  with   him,  and 

oj>ed  to  bring  him  good  news.     Hefore  sliutting  the  tloor  she 

^Mr  to  the  inside  a  little  string  that   liftetl  up  a  wowlen  latrh, 

that  it  couhl  only  be  oj>ene<l  by  those  within,  and  she  then 

shut  the  door  with  a  flap,  so  tliat   it  might  be  sccureiy  closed. 

TViis  being  done,  she  took  her  departure.      As  she  passed  by  she 

lold  the  Earls  t'dht  dr  chuiubrt\  wlm  knew  nothing  of  the  plan  of 

wcape,  that  my  Lord  would  not   have  canilles  til!  lie  called  for 

them,  for  that  he  would  finish  some  prayers  first. 

On  leaving  the  Tower  Lady  Nithsdale  observed  several  baek- 
ncy-coacbes  w\iiling  in  the  open  space,  and  taking  one,  she  drove 
first  to  her  own  lodgings.  There  she  dismissed  the  coach  for 
fair  of  being  traced,  and  went  on  in  a  sedan-chair  to  the  house 
flf  Anne  Duchess  of  Buerleuch,  widow  of  the  ill-fated  Monmouth. 
The  Duchess  had  promised  to  be  ready  to  go  witli  her  to  present, 
pven  almost  at  the  last  moment,  her  single  petition  ;  and  Lady 
Nithsdale  now  left  a  message  at  her  door,  with  her  'most  humble 
service,'  to  say  that  her  Grace  need  not  give  herself  any  further 
trouble,  it  being  now  thought  fit  to  give  a  general  petition  in  the 
name  of  all. 

From    the    Duchess    of  Buccleucirs    Lady    Nithsdale,    again 

<^'wnging  her  convt^yance,  and  calling  a  second  sedan-chair,  went 

"Q  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose's,      The  Duke  was  on  the  Govern- 

^'^nt  side,  but  the  Duchess  was  her  personal  frieVid.     Lady  Niths- 

"*|^e,  being  shown  into  a  room  upstairs,  the  Duchess  hastened 

,'°jV>in  her.     Then,  as  Lady  Nithsdale  writes,  '  as  my  heart  was 

^»<?ry  light,  I  smiled  when  she  came  into  the  chamber  and  ran  to 

^>"  in  great  joy.     She  really  started  when  she  saw  me,  and  since 

^^^\  that  she  thought  my  head  was  turuetl  with   tnmble,  till  1 

»^*^  her  my  good  fortune.' 

*he  Duchess,  on  hearing  what  had  passed,  cordially  took  part 

^  t\ie  joy  of  her  friend,  and  declared  that  she  would  go  at  once 

C'ourt  and  see  how  the  news  of  the  escape  was  received.      She 

''•^nt  accordingly,  and  next   time  she  saw   Lady  Nithsdale   told 

wVej  that  'the  Elector' — for  so  she  termed  him^ — hatl,  in  her  own 

i|)hrase,  *  stormed  terribly,'  and  said  he  was  betrayed,  for  he  was 

sore  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  connivance;  and  he 

sent 
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sent  immediately  two  of  his  suite  to  the  Tower  to  see  that  the 
other  prisoners  were  well  guarded.  On  the  opposite  side  it  was 
related  that  his  Majesty — perhaps  at  a  later  and  calmer  moment — 
made  a  far  more  good-naturc<l  remark.  He  is  rumoured  to  have 
said  on  Lord  Nithsd ale's  escape,  '  It  was  the  best  thing  that  a 
man  in  bis  situation  could  do/  Indeed,  according  to  one  account, 
Lonl  Nithsdale's  name  was  included  in  a  list  to  be  sent  out  that 
very  eveninjj^  of  the  Peers  to  be  reprieved.  In  fact,  only  Jwo — 
Lords  Derwcntwater  and  Kenmure — were  executed  the  next 
day. 

Lady  Nithsdale  paid  no  more  visits  that  evening.  From  the 
Duchess's  house  shr  went  straie;:ht  to  her  husband's  hiding-place. 
There  in  that  siny;lc  narrow  room  upstairs  tbey  remained  closely 
shut  up,  making  as  little  stir  as  possible,  and  relying;  for  their 
sustenance  on  some  bread  and  wine  which  Mrs.  Mills  brought 
them  in  her  pocket.  Thus  they  continued  for  some  days,  until 
there  arose  a  lavounible  opportunity  for  Lord  Nithsdale  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  A  servant  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Mitchell 
by  name,  was  ordered  to  po  down  to  Dover  in  his  Excellency's 
coach-and-six,  and  brin^  back  bis  Excellency's  brother.  By  the 
contrivance  of  Mitchell,  and  without  the  Ambassador's  know- 
ledge, the  Earl  slipped  on  a  livery  coat  and  travelled  as  one  in 
the  Ambassador's  train  to  Dover,  where,  hiring  a  small  vessel, 
he  crossed  witliout  suspicion,  and,  taking  Mitchell  with  liim, 
landed  safe  at  Calais.  Lady  Nithsdale,  for  whom  no  search  was 
mode,  remained  for  the  time  in  London. 

in  concluding  the  narrative  <»f  this  remarkable  escape,  we  think 
that  even  the  most  cursory  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  its  close 
resemblanie  to  that  other  escape  of  ("ount  Lavalette  from  the 
Concicrffme  prison  at  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  December, 
1815.  The  Countess  having  changed  dresses  with  her  husband 
in  his  prison  chamber,  he  passed  out  in  woman's  attire,  leaning 
on  his  daughters  arm  and  holding  a  handkerchief  to  his  face,  as 
though  in  an  agony  of  tears.  Yet,  great  as  is  the  likeness  between 
the  two  cases,  it  arose  from  coincidence,  and  not  at  all  irom  imi- 
tation. The  detailed  account  of  the  whole  alFair,  as  given  b^ 
Count  Lavalette  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Memoirs,'  clearly 
shows  that  they  had  never  heard  of  Ladv  Nithsdale,  and  knew 
nothing  of  any  similar  attempt  in  England. 

The  heroine  of  this  later  deliverance  was  a  niece  of  the  Empress 
Josephine ;  her  maiden  name  Emilie  dc  Beauhamais.  Her 
letters  since  her  marriage,  several  of  which  we  have  secn^  an? 
signed  Beauharnais-Lavalette.  She  had  been  in  childbirth  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  20th  of  Dei-ember,  her  nerves  were  still 
unstrung,  and  her  strength  was  not  yet  restored.     There  was  also 

a  great 
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a   great  difficulty  in   the  way  of  the  disguise    which    she  bad 

Elanned  ;  she  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  while  Count  Lava- 
rtte  was  short  and  stout.  Bat  muliled  up  as  he  was,  the  dif- 
ference failed  to  be  pc^rceivod  by  the  ofTicers  on  dutv,  and  his 
escape  from  the  prison  was  successfully  accomplished. 

It  is  well  known,  and  we  need  not  repeat^  how  the  generous 
spirit  of  Sir  Robc^rt  Wilson,  with  two  otliers  of  our  conntrvmen, 
effected  a  few  days  afterwards  his  further  escape  from  France  to 
Belgium.  Tite  Imsband  was  safe,  but  hard — hard  indeed — was 
the  fate  of  the  wife.  She  had  to  remain  behind  in  the  prison 
chamber,  there  to  sustain,  on  the  discovery  of  the  escape,  the  first 
fury  of  the  exasj>erated  jailers,  all  trembling  for  their  places. 
During  six  weeks  she  was  kept  in  close  captivity,  all  access  of 
friends  or  domestics,  or  even  <jf  her  daughter,  denied  her.  Weak 
in  health  as  she  bad  been  from  the  first,  it  is  no  wonder  that  her 
mind  would  not  bear  the  strain  that  was  put  upon  it.  Her  reason 
became  obscured,  and  soon  after  she  was  set  free  from  prison  she 
had  to  be  remtived  t<j  a  Maisan  de  Santc.  When,  after  six.  years 
of  eiile,  her  husband  obtained  his  pardon  and  was  able  to  return 
to  France,  she  <lid  not  know  him  again. 

The  mental  malady  of  Madame  Lav  alette  hung  upon  her  for 
fall  twelve  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  her  reason  was, 
partially  at  least,  restored,  and  she  could  go  back  to  her  hus- 
band's house.  But  she  continued  subject  to  a  settled  melancholy 
and  could  only  lead  a  life  cjf  strict  retirement.  Her  husband  died 
in  1830,  while  she  survived  till  June  1855. 

Reverting  to  Lady  Nithsdale,  we  may  observe  that  while  the 
publication  of  her  narrative  in  171)2  made  clear  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  Lord's  escape,  nothing  further  was  known  of  his 
or  her  further  fortunes  beyond  the  dates  of  their  respective  deaths 
in  Italy.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that,  in  the  correspondence 
now  before  us,  we  find  numerous  letters  from  the  Countess  sub- 
sequent to  the  great  act  and  exploit  of  her  life  on  the  23rd  of 
Feoruary,  1716,  To  these  letters,  as  well  as  to  some  others  by 
which  they  are  illustrated,  we  shall  now  apply  ourselves,  hoping 
that  our  readers  may  feel  some  part  at  least  of  the  interest  tliat 
we  do  in  the  life  of  this  high-minded  lady. 

Lord  Nithsdale,  on  landing  at  Calais,  had  gone  straight  to 
Paris.  There,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  he  received  a  pressing 
invitation  from  the  Prince,  whom  he  constantly  regarded  as  his 
rightful  King.  One  phrase  of  that  letter  is  cited  by  his  nephew 
Lord  Linton:  *  As  long  as  I  have  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  world 

sure  yourself  you  sliall  always  have  a  share  of  it.'      The  Earl 

cordingly  set  out  lor  Italy,  there  to  do  homage,  and  remain 
for  at  least  a  few  weeks'   visit.     The  Countess,   on  her   part, 

finding 
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finilln^  no  pursuit  inadt*  for  her  in  London,  \  cntured,  a  little  late 
ta  ride  back  to  Scotland  with  her  faithful  Evans,  desiring 
arrange  her  family  affairs.  For  seAcral  weeks  she  lived  withoB 
molestation,  and  ttiok  a  fond — it  proved  to  be  a  final — farewcfi 
of  her  own  Terregles.  When  ap:ain  in  London  she  was  advis 
that  she  was  in  g-reat  risk  of  arrest,  and  would  do  wisely  to  leav 
Eng^land.  Embarking  accordingly,  she  landed  on  the  coast 
Flanders,  where  she  was  detained  some  time  by  a  roiscarria^ 
and  dangerous  illness.  Only  half-recovered,  she  set  out  again 
to  join,  first  her  sister  at  liruges,  and  next,  in  October,  her 
husband  at  Lille.  Alas'  that  reunion  did  not  bring  her  all  the 
happiness  that  she  had  fondly  hopefh  Her  letter  from  Lille  to 
Lady  Traquairhas  not  been  preserved,  but  a  later  one  from  Paris 
gives  a  full  account  of  her  proceedings  and  plans  :  it  is  dated 
February  29,  1717. 

*I  could  not  resolve  to  leave  this  place,  deorost  eistcr,  without 
giving  you  an  account  of  the  situation  of  your  brother's  ■JBitits  and 
mino>  I  suppose  you  have  received  mine  from  Lille,  so  you  aroj 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  our  quitting  that  place,  and 
<pientlj  have  only  to  toll  you  that  I  immediately  went  to  my  ol 
mistress  [Mary  of  Modona,  Queen  Dowager  of  England],  who,  thou  ' 
she  received  me  very  kindly,  yet  there  was  great  complnints 
poverty,  and  no  likelihood  of  my  getting  into  her  sendee  agaiji.  My 
first  attempt  was  to  endeavour  to  get  a  recommendation  from  her  to 
lier  son  to  take  my  husband  into  his  service ;  but  all  in  vain,  it  being 
alleged  that  as  matters  now  stand  with  him,  he  could  not  augment 

Ids  famUy My  next  business  was  to  see  what  I  could  get  to 

live  on,  that  wo  might  take  our  resolutions  where  to  go  aocordiugly. 
But  all  that  I  could  get  was  100  livres  a  mouth  to  mai&taiii  me  in 
everything — meat,  drmk,  fire,  caudle,  wasliing,  clothes,  lodging, 
servants*  wages ;  in  fine,  all  manner  of  necessaries.  My  husband  has 
SOO  livres  a  month,  but  considering  his  way  of  managing,  it  was  im- 
possiblo  to  live  uj»on  it  ...  .  For,  let  me  do  what  I  will,  he  cannot 
''bo  brought  to  submit  to  live  according  to  what  he  has ;  and  when  I 
ondcavonred  to  persoado  him  to  keep  in  compass,  he  attributed  my 
advice  to  my  grudging  him  everything,  which  stopped  my  month, 
rincc  I  am  very  snro  that  I  would  not  [grudge  |  my  heart's  blood  if 
it  could  do  him  any  servica  ....  It  was  neither  in  gaming,  com* 
pony,  nor  much  drinking,  that  it  was  spent,  but  in  having  the  nioeat 
of  meat  and  wine :  and  all  the  service  I  could  do  was  to  see  he  was 
not  obcated  in  the  buying  it.  I  had  a  little,  after  our  meeting  at 
LQloi  ondeavtuircd  to  ]H^n>uaiIe  him  to  go  back  to  his  Master,  upon 
the  uoUoc  htT  nnvivtHl  tlmt  50  livres  a  mouth  was  taken  oflf  of  his 
'^H'uston  :  but  that  I  did  not  dare  persist  in,  for  he  seemed  to  imagine 
Tihat  I  had  a  mind  to  bo  rid  of  him,  which  one  woold  have  thought 
Kwnid  aoaroa  come  into  his  mind. 

*  And  noWf  he  finding,  what  I  had  ofVon  warned  him,  that  wc  ooold 
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get  no  more,  some  of  his  friends  has  persuadetl  liim  t<»  follow  his 
Master,  he  having  sent  hira  notice  where  he  was  going,  aud  that  he 
might  come  after  him  if  he  [ilcased;  and  I,  having  no  hojK-B  of 
getting  anything  ont  of  England,  am  forced  to  go  to  the  place  where 
my  son  is,  to  endeavour  to  live,  the  child  and  me,  upon  what  I  told 
you.  All  my  satisfaction  is,  that  at  least  my  husband  has  twice  as. 
nmch  to  maintain  himself  and  man  as  I  have  ;  so  I  hopo  when  he  Bees 
there  is  no  rosoui-ce,  as,  indeed,  now  there  is  not,  having  sold  all, 
eren  to  the  necessary  little  plate  I  t^jok  so  much  pains  to  bring  over, 
he  will  live  accordingly,  which  will  be  Rome  comfort  to  mo,  though 
1  have  the  mortification  to  bo  from  hira,  which,  after  we  met  again,  I 
hoped  never  to  have  sei»arated ;  but  GcmPb  will  bo  done,  and  1  submit 
to  this  cross,  as  well  as  many  others  I  have  hod  in  the  world,  though 
I  mOBt  confess  living  from  a  husband  I  h>ve  so  well  is  a  very  great 
000,  ....  He  was  to  be  at  Lions  last  Tuesday,  and  I  cannot  hear 
£nm  him  till  I  am  arrived  at  La  Fle^h,  for  I  go  from  hence  to- 
morrow morning  at  seven  o*elock Pray  burn  this  aa  soon  a»- 

yon  have  read  it,  and  keep  the  contents  to  yoursolf.' 

Lady  Nithsdale,  it  will  he  noticed,  speaks  of  having"  no  hopes- 
of  anything  from  England.  Her  meaning  here  is  best  elucidated 
by  the  following  passage  from  her  long  letter  to  Lady  Lucy 
Herbert,  which  refers  to  the  scene  at  Court,  when  she  was  draggedl 
along  the  passage  by  the  skirts  of  George  the  First : — 

*  My  being  so  rudely  treated  had  made  a  noise,  and  gave  no  goo<I 
reputation  tt)  the  Duke  of  Hanover ;  for  several  said,  what  had  they 
brooght  themselves  to  *?  For  the  Kings  of  England  was  never  use^ 
to  verase  a  petition  from  the  poorest  woiuan's  hand ;  and  to  use  a 
peraon  of  my  quality  in  such  a  manner  as  ho  had  done  was  a  piece  of 
onheard-of  brutality.  Those  talks  made  the  Elector  have  a  pai-ticular 
dislike  to  me,  which  ho  ehowed  afterwards;  for  when  all  the  ladies 
whose  Lords  had  been  concerned  in  this  business  put  iu  claims  for 
tlieir  jointures,  mine  woe  given  in  amongst  the  rest;  but  he  said  I 
was  not,  nor  did  deserve,  the  same  privilege,  so  I  was  excepted,  and  he 
would  never  hear  speak  in  my  favour.* 

We  give  the  passage  as  Lmdv  Nithsdale  wrote  it,  not  desiring 
to  emulate,  even  at  a  Inxmble  distance,  the  very  great  pjliteness 
of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries^  But  we  may  obserye  that 
these  words  of  the  Countess,  like  many  others  from  her  pen,  are 
most  strongly  coloured  by  jwlitiral  resentment.  Ll^ngencrous  as- 
was,  beyond  fill  doubt,  the  except iim  made  of  Lfuly  Nithsdale  in 
the  matter  of  the  Peeresses*  J4)intures,  there  is  nf)  groiuid  to  regard 
it  otherwise  than  as  a  Ministerial  measure — not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  derive  it  pcTsonatly  from  the  King.  We  may  add  that,  judging- 
from  the  reronls  of  tliis  reign,  we  do  not  believ^e  that  George 
the  First,  whatever  may  have  been  his  other  failings,  was  capable 
of  the  petty  spite  which  is  here  imputed  to  him. 
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In  her  letter  from  Paris  Lft<lj  Nithsdal<»  raentions  that  Am\ 
•roing:  to  La  Fleche,  on  purpose  to  be  with  her  son,  who,  we  may  j 
c'onclude,  was  receiving  liis  education  at  the  great  Jesuit  College 
there  established.     From   La  Flcche  she  continued  her  corre- 
spondence with  Ladj  Traqualr  ;  and,   for  fear  of  its  bein^  in- 
tercepted, commonly  signed  herself  '  VV.  Joanes/  or  sometimes 

*  W.  Johnstone/   while   she    addressed    her   sister  Countess    a« , 

*  Mrs.  \'ounf^.' 

Writing^  on  the  10th  of  June,  1717,  after  reverting  to  the 
recovery  Irom  an  illness  of  her  nephew  Lord  Linton,  then  in 
France,  she  gives  the  last  news  of  her  husband  : — 

•  Now  that  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  what  is  nearest  to  you,  j 
I  must  let  yoii  know  that  your  friend  and  mine  is  well,  at  leagt  wa«ij 
so  the  last  time  I  was  bo  happy  as  to  hoar  from  him.  Ho  has  had] 
another  great  preservation,  being  six  days  in  so  great  a  danger  at  sen  | 
tliiit  all  the  seamen  left  off  working,  and  left  themselves  to  the  mercy  \ 
of  the  waves :  and  was  at  last  east  into  Antihea,  from  whence  they 

wasted  it  to  Lighom.     However,  bo  ia  now  safe  with  his  Master,  and  I 
oth  of  them  in  good  health.     I  hope  those  two  narrow  escapes  in  so  | 

short  a  time  is  not  for  nothing,  and  that  God  reserves  him  for  some  j 

great  good/ 

Liird  Nithsdftle,  however,  was  not  well  pleasetl  with  Italy. 
lie  did  not  receive  from  the  Chevalier  the  cordial  welcome  to 
which,  with  g<jtKl  reason*  he  deemed  himself  entitled  ;  and  was 
exposed  to  divers  mortifications  at  that  melancholy  little  Court, 
then  established  at  Urbino.  Nor  was  he  at  all  edified  by  his 
nearer  view  of  the  I'ope's  government  in  ecclesiastical  or  in  civil  | 
nffuirs.  Here  are  his  own  words  to  Lady  Nithsdale  as  she] 
transcribes  them  :  *  Be  assured  there  is  nothing  in  this  damnable 
country  tlmt  can  tend  to  the  good  either  of  one's  soul  or 
body; 

We  must  say  that  we  give  Lord  Herries  great  credit  for  his 
candour  in  allowing  the  passage  to  be  printed  without  change 
or  comment,  since   we  dare  say  that    no  very  zealous  Human  I 
Catholic  could  read  it  without  something  of  ^n  Abi  Satana*t\ 
feeling. 

La<ly  Nithsdale  herself  may  have  disliketl  still  more  what 
follows,  as  she  reports  it  to  Lady  Traquair : — 

*  The  remainder  of  his  letter  did  not  much  please  me,  it  running  all 
[Upon  the  inconveniences  of  living  where  he  was,  and  a  full  and  fixed 

resolution  of  leaving  his  Master However,  as  I   sent  bim 

word,  I  hoped  God  Almighty  reserved  Ids  reward  for  a  better  plaoA^I 
and  that  after  the  favoxir  he  had  received  in  his  two  lato  |Trescrrar>l 
tions,  ho  ought  also  to  accept  the  trials  from  the  same  hand,  with] 
some  other  little  motives  for  the  doing  it,  whose  reflections  I  hoped! 
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might  render  it  more  easy  as  well  as  meritorious.  Bat  ho  answered 
it  in  BO  great  a  banter  upon  my  virtue  and  resignation,  that  I  believe 
that  it  \fiW  be  tbo  lost  time  that  I  shall  venture  to  inspire  him  with 
any  such  thongbts,  not  doubting  that  ho  makes  better  usu  of  them 
than  I  do.  But  it  proceeded  from  my  good  will  alone.  However, 
in  what  regards  Me  temporal  good,  I  shall  not  be  so  far  wanting  in 
my  duty  as  not  to  tell  him  my  thoughts,  with  a  reference  to  his  better 
judgment ;  after  which  I  have  performed  my  part,  and  fibiftll  submit, 
as  I  ever  have  done,  to  what  ho  thinks  fit/ 

Lady  Niths<lale  tlierefore,  in  her  next  ensuing  letter,  takes  her 
stand  on  temporal  grounds  : — 

*  You  may  bo  sure,  my  dear  Lord,  that  having  you  with  me,  or  near 
me,  would  be  the  greatest  natural  satisfoetion  I  could  have  in  this 
world ;  but  I  Bhould  be  a  very  ill  wife  if,  to  procure  it  myself,  I  would 
let  you  run  into  those  inconveniences  you  would  do  if  you  followed 

the  method  you  propose  of  leaving  your  Master So,  if  you 

h&^^  any  regard  for  your  honour  and  family,  leave  off  any  such 
tliOfii^ts ;  for  from  that  time  your  Master  will  have  a  pretence  to  do 
nothing  for  you,  whereas  if  over  he  comes  to  bo  in  a  condition  [and 
with  you  near  him]  he  cannot  avoid  it,  ...  .  But  what  would  go 
nearer  my  heart,  if  it  were  possible,  chameleon-like,  to  live  on  air,  is 
that  it  would  ruin  your  reputation ;  and  that  all  your  enemies,  or 
rather  enviers,  who  think  others*  pretensions  a  diminution  of  tlieirs, 
might  make  it  their  business  to  say  that  it  was  not  desire  of  serving 
yomr  Master  that  made  you  do  what  you  did,  but  because  yon  could 
;  lire  at  homo  on  what  you  had.' 

'■"■■'-  Writing  from  Scotland,  Lady  Tr.iquair  argtied  strongly  in  the 
same  spnse  as  Lady  Nithsdale,  and  the  Earl  yielded  iu  some 
degree  to  their  joint  represontations.  h  induced  him  at  least  to 
pause  and  think  again  before  the  final  step  was  takt'n.  Resides, 
thov  was  now  a  strong  rumour  of  the  Clievalier's  intended  mar- 
riage-f  which  would  afford  an  opening  for  good  places  in  the  new 
and  larger  household  to  be  formed. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Nitbsdalc  was  enduring  some  of  the  sharpest 
privations  of  poverty.  But  for  a  little  timely  aid  from  the 
kind-hearted  Lady  Traquair  she  would  have  wanted  all  through 
thi?  winter  l>oth  wannth  antl  light.    Thus  she  writes  in  reply : — 

*May  God  Almighty  reward  you  in  this  and  the  next  world  for 
jomr  goodness  to  us  and  ours !  .  .  .  .  My  nephew  paid  me  the  sum 
joa  ordered,  and  never  thing  come  more  providentially,  for  I  had 
tagged  on  in  simimer  wth  much  ado ;  but  did  not  know  in  the  world 
what  to  do  for  the  addition  of  wood  and  candle,  which  it  will  enable 
me  to  got.  But  I  fear  I  must  soon  think  of  repaying  it  again,  since 
I  took  it  up  from  a  gentleman,  who  took  my  bill  for  it  on  the  gold- 
amikh  you  bid  mc  take  it  from.  ....   Had  I  not  had  so  pressing  a 
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need  of  it,  I  would  not  have  taken  it,  jovr  sou  liaving  lent  Tonr 
brother  200  livres/ 

Another  calamity  was  now  close  impending  on  this  ill-tateri 
lady.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1718,  died  at  St.  Germains  her  former 
mistress  and  her  constant  friend,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Eng-land. 
It  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  whole  melancholy  train  of  exiles. 
Father  James  Camegy,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  writes  thu& 
from  Paris : — 

*  The  desolation  amongst  the  followers  of  her  son,  her  servnuts, 
and  other  poor  dependants,  amongst  whom  eho  used  to  dinVlc  all  her 
pension,  is  inexpressible.  It  is  s«id  the  liegcnt  will  assist  the  mci>ft 
indigent  of  them  ;  hut  nothing  is  yet  certain.  It  is  feared  whatcrtr 
he  do  to  others,  he  dare  not  help  the  King's  fidlowers.' 

Lady  Nithsdale  herself  writes  as  follows  from  Paris  on  the 
28th  of  June,  and  still  to  Lady  Trnquair  : — 

*  My  hueband  is  now  fully  resolved  not  to  leave  his  Kaster ;  for 
when  he  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him,  his  Master  was  pleased  to  toll 
him  tliat  he  had  so  few  about  him,  that  he  would  uot  part  with  him  ; 
that  he  should  probably  be  married  before  winter,  aud  then  he 
desired  to  have  me  in  his  family,  and  so  desired  him  to  leave  ofif  the 
thoughts  of  a  journey  for  two  or  three  months,  which  you  may  be 
sure  he  agreed  to.' 

Full  of  these  hopes.  Lord  Xithsdale  desired  that  the  Countess 
should  join  him  in  Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  since  as  he  observes 
in  these  matters  it  is  '  first  come,  first  ser\*rd.'  He  could  send 
her  no  funds  for  the  journey,  but  bade  her  apply  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Trafjuair,  which  Lady  IVithsdale,  mindful  of  their  many 
obligations,  was  most  »mwilling  to  do.  However,  in  the  same 
letter  of  the  2tith  of  June,  she  proceeds  to  say  : — 

*  Though  he  bid  me  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  you  about  borrowing 
money,  I  would  not  do  it,  because,  though  ho  did  not  know  it,  my 
dear  Mistress,  who  was,  underhand,  the  occasion  of  furthering  my 
promotion,  aud  who,  though  it  must  never  be  known,  was  resolved  I 
should  be  about  her  daughter-in-law,  hod  promised  me  to  give  me 
notice  when  it  was  fit  for  mo  to  go,  aud  woidd  have  given  me  what 
was  requisite  to  carry  me;  and  writ  to  mo  four  clays  before  her 
illness  what  she  would  have  me  write  to  her  son  in  order  to  it,  which 
I  did  the  first  post,  and  scut  it  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  her.  Bat, 
alas !  it  arrived  the  day  she  died,  some  buurs  after  her  death. 
Imagine,  you,  whether  her  loss  is  not  a  great  uuo  to  me.  I  nmf 
tridy  say  I  have  lost  a  kind  mother,  for  tiho  Mas  truly  that  to  ne 
whilst  1  had  her.  I  would  not  write  to  you,  being  seusible  that  yon 
have  already  done  a  great  deal ;  so  that  nothing  but  unavoidablo 
necessity  could  make  me  mention  any  such  thing.  But,  alas !  I  am 
80  far  from  being  able  t<}  comply  with  mj  husband's  desire  now,  thai 
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I  know  not  bow  Bcarco  to  keep  myself  from  Btarviug,  with  the  BUiall 
credit  I  have  here,  being  reduced  lo  the  greatest  of  straits.' 

Tbc  kindness  of  Lord  and  Lady  Traquair,  as  shown  on  many 
former  occasions,  was  not  denied  her  on  this.  A  small  sum  in 
aildition  was  paid  her  by  order  of  the  Chevalier.  There  was 
also  as  it  chanced  one  of  her  sisters  then  at  Paris — Lady  Anno 
Herbert  by  birtb»  and  married  to  Francis  Smitli,  Lord  Carrrngton 
— 'a  person/  writes  Lady  Nithsdale,  'that  «me  xvouhT  have 
tboug-ht  should  have  helped  me  in  this  juncture.  Bat  so  far 
from  it  that  I  have  not  p;ot  a  sixpence,  but  a  promise  to  keep  my 
little  girl  who  stays  witli  her.  But  I  oblige  myself  to  pay  what 
masters  she  has,  without  which  she  would  have  lost  all  the 
learning  I  have  done  my  endeavours  to  give  her,  notwithstanding 
all  my  strait.' 

By  the  aid  of  tlio  Traquair  subsidy  and  that  from  her 
so-called  Royal  '  Master,'  Lady  Nithsdale  was  enabled  to  join 
her  husband  at  L^rbino,  and,  after  a  brief  interv^al,  proceed  with 
him  in  the  Chevalier's  train  to  Rome.  From  Rome  tbere  soian 
went  forth  another  melancholy  letter  to  Lady  Traquair : — 

*  January  3, 17 1  [>. — Dearest  sister,  I  have  still  deferred  \mting  to  you 
since  I  cawe  to  this  place,  hoping  to  have  some  agreeable  news  to  make 
a  letter  welcome  that  had  so  far  to  go ;  but  we  still  are  in  the  game 
■itoation,  and  live  upon  hopes  ;  and,  indent,  without  hope,  hearts  wonld 

break  ;  but  I  can  say  no  more I  found  him  [my  Lord]  still  tho 

same  man  as  to  spending,  not  being  able  to  coniform  bimfielf  to  what 
he  has,  which  really  troubles  me.  And  to  the  end  that  he  might 
not  make  me  tho  pretence,  which  ho  ever  did,  I  do  not  touch  a  penny 
of  what  ho  has,  but  leave  it  to  him  to  maintain  him  and  his  man, 
which  is  all  ho  has,  and  live  upon  what  is  allowed  me,  ....  Now 
as  to  other  things  :  the  great  expectations  I  hod  some  reason  to  have 
conceived  from  my  husband's  letters  when  he  sent  for  me  hither,  are 
£sr  from  answered.  I  am  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  from  my  Master 
as  can  well  be,  and  as  much  industry  used  to  let  mo  have  none  of  his 
ear  as  they  can ;  and  though  he  is  going  to  a  house  that  his  family 
can  scarce  fill,  I  could  not  obtain  to  bo  admitted  under  his  roof. 
But  tliat  and  many  other  things  must  be  looked  over ;  at  least  we 
shall  have  bread  by  being  near  him,  and  I  have  tho  happiness  once 
■gain  to  he  with  my  deoi-  husband  that  I  love  above  my  hfe.' 

The  real  fact  as  explaining  the  cold  reception  of  Lord  and 
Lndy  Nithsdale  appears  to  he  that  the  Chevalier  was  at  this 
time  greatly  under  the  dominion  of  two  unworthy  favourites,— 
Colonel  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  a  son  uf  Lord  Kinnoul,  and  his 
wife  Marjory,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Stormont.  Some  years  later 
Jaznos  named  John  Hay  his  Secretary  of  State,  with  high  rank 
in  his  titular  peerage  as  Earl  of  Inverness.     Both  the  wife  and 
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husband  are  descril3ed  as  follows  in  Lock  hart  of  Carnwath's 
*  Memoirs ' :  *  The  lady  was  a  mere  coquette,  tolerably  bandsom^. 
but  withal  prodigiously  vain  and  arrogant.  Her  lord  was  a 
cunning,  false,  avaricious  creature  of  very  ordinary  parts,  culti- 
vated by  no  sort  of  literature,  and  altogether  void  of  exjieriencc 
in  business,'  It  was  now  the  object  of  this  well-matched  jwiir 
to  confirm  and  maintain  their  influence  by  keeping  away  as 
much  as  possible  all  pcrisons  who  would  not  declare  themselves 
their  foUuwers  and  their  dependants. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  of  Lord  and  Lady  Nithsdale  s 
arrival  at  Rome,  James  himself  was  suddenly  calletl  away  from 
it.  He  was  summoned  to  Spain,  there  to  sanction  and  direct  the 
expedition  against  Great  Britain,  which  the  Prime  Minister 
Cardinal  Alberoni  bad  been  preparing.  It  is  well  known  how 
soon  and  how  signally  that  project  was  baffled  by  the  winds  ami 
temj^sts  ;  and  with  how  much  of  disappointment  the  Chevalier 
had  to  return  to  Italy, 

In  this  journey  to  Spain  James  appears  to  have  been  attended 
by  Lord  Nithsdale,  while  the  Countess  remained  at  Rome. 
There  she  witnessed  the  arrln-al  of  James's  bride,  the  Princess 
Clementina  Sobieski,  whom  she  describes  (May  17,  1719)  a» 
follows  : — 

*  This,  dearest  sister,  is  barely  to  acquaint  you  that  yesternight 
arrived  here  our  young  Mistress.     I  and  my  companion  went  otit  n,, 
post  to  meet  her,  and,  indeed,  she  is  one  of  tho  cli&nningest,  obi 
and  wcU-brcd  young  la^lies  that  ever  was  seen.     Oar  Master  ( 
but  be  extremely  happy  in  her,  and  all  those  who  has  the  good  fa 
to  have  any  dependence  on  her.     To  add  to  it,  she  is  very  prettj  J 
bas  good  eyes,  a  fine  skin,  well  shaped  for  her  height ;  but  is  not  tidV] 
but   may  be  so  as  yet,  for  she   is   but  seventeen,  and  looks  ereiii 
younger.     She  has  chosen  a  retired  place  in  tho  town  in  our  Master**] 
absence.' 

It  had   been  hoped  by  Lord   and  Lady  .\ithsdale  that  on   thc^ 
return  of  James  to  Italy  there  would  be  expressed  to  them  some 
disapproval  of  the  mi>rtifications  to  which  they  had  almost  dailr 
been  exposed.     But  it  did  not  prove  so.     Lady  Nithsdale  writes^ , 
October  10,  1711)  :— 

*  The  first  of  August  onr  young  Mistress  went  to  meet  her  husband, 
who  coidd  not  eomo  hither  by  reason  of  the  great  heats,  in  wbieli 
time  it  is  thought  dangerous  to  come  into  this  town  ;  so  she  went  to  <, 
a  smrdl  place  six  or  seven  posts  from  honce,  a  very  good  air,  but  so] 
small  a  place  that  she  took  but  one  person  with  her,  which  was  Mrs.  r 
Hay.     The  straitnegs  of  the  place  was  the  reason  given  for  my  com- 
bponion's  and  my  stay  behind;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
1  Qxa  Master  did  not  care  for  to  have  more  about  him  than  what 
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be  has  there.  He  Las  not  permitted  aDybodj  to  go  to  him  bat  tboso 
he  sends  for,  which  has  boon  but  few  persons,  and  snoh  only  as  those 
who  addressed  thcmsclveB  to  Mrs-  Hay's  brother  or  hnsbaBd.  .... 
Ab  before  mentioned,  our  Master  and  Mistress  comes  hithor,  and  are, 
probably  speaking,  to  stay  this  winter,  though  the  master  of  this 
town  [the  Poi)e]  does  not  much  approve  of  it.  Whoro  we  shall  go 
after  God  knows.  His  company  he  used  to  have  about  him  is  much 
diminished;  many  are  gone,  and  mora  is  a-guing  daily.  My  com- 
panion is  a-going  to  her  husband,  and  I  fear  noitlicr  he  nor  she  intend 
to  retom ;  so  that  I  am  the  only  one  now  left  of  my  station,  and  shall 
in  all  appearance  be  yet  more  trami>led  on  than  were  both  in  our 
Master's  absence.  At  his  return  wo  hoped  for  some  redress,  but  now 
we  have  reason  to  believe  we  arc  to  expect  none,  for  everything  is 
approved  that  was  done  in  his  absence,  which  has  made  many  one 
withdraw ;  and  I  wish  that  may  be  the  greatest  ill  that  follows  from 
the  retirement  of  some.  My  husband  would  fain  have  been  of  the 
number,  and  have  had  me,  but  I  told  him  my  pleasure  did  not  draw 
me  hither,  nor  the  slights  and  troubles  I  daily  meet  should  make  me 
go,  but  be  overlooked  by  me  for  the  same  eod  that  brought  me, 
which  was  the  good  of  my  children  and  family ;  so  I  intend  to  act  aa 
if  I  saw  nothing  but  what  pleased  me,  and  expect  God  Almighty's 
time  for  an  alteration.' 

tn  this  same  letter  Lady  Nithsdale  laments  to  her  sister-in- 
law  her  husband's  want  of  forethought  and  consideration  in 
borrowing,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  'taking  up'  money  where  he  finds 
it  practicable,  and,  above  all,  in  drawing  bills  on  Lord  or  Lady 
Traquair  without  their  consent  and  approval  first  obtained.  She 
grieves  at  this  money  being 

*  all  taken  ap  and  spent  already,  which,'  she  adds,  *  ia  but  too  true ; 
so  that  if  his  Master  does  not  pay  it,  as  I  very  much  fear  he  will  not, 
hifi  reputation  is  (^uite  lost.  .  .  .  All  my  comfort  is  that  I  have  no 
share  in  this  misfortune,  for  ho  has  never  been  the  man  that  has 
offisred  me  one  farthing  of  all  the  money  he  has  taken  up,  and  as  yet 
all  is  spent,  but  how,  is  a  riddle  to  me,  for  what  he  spends  at  home  is 
bat  30  pence  a  day  in  his  eating.  Ho  has  had  but  one  suit  of  clothes 
since,  and  now  he  must  have  one  for  winter.  For  my  part  I  continue 
in  mourning  as  yet  for  want  of  wh(>re withal  to  buy  clothes,  and  I 
brcnght  my  moorning  with  me  that  has  served  ever  since  I  came,  and 
was  neither  with  my  Master's  or  husband's  money  bought.  But  now 
I  have  nobody  to  address  myself  to  but  my  Master  for  wherewithal  to 
hny  any. 

'  I  Imow,  between  you  and  I,  but  that  I  need  not  tell  my  Master, 
that  he  [my  Lord]  blames  me  and  his  daughter  for  what  he  is 
obliged  to  take  up ;  whereas  I  have  not  hatl  one  single  penny,  and 
as  for  our  daughter,  whose  masters  I  must  pay,  or  she  forget  all 
the  little  I  have  been  at  the  expense  of  before,  and  have  done  it 
Litherio,  I  have  neither  paid  out  of  his  nor  my  own  pension,  which  is 
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too  small  to  do  it,  but  tbat  I  had  30  pistoles  from  the  Pope  for  bor, 
which  has  done  it     But  now  they  are  at  an  end,  and  I  know  not 
Tvhat  to  do.    For  as  to  my  sister  I  sappose  she  will  not  see  her  i 
or  go  naked,  but  for  more  I  cannot  rely  on.' 

Thus  wearily  and  heavily  the  months  dragged  along  at  Rome. 
In  March  172U,  however,  there  came  a  gleam  of  joy  when  Lady 
Nithsdalc  found  herself  able  to  announce  that  the  Princess  gave 
hopes  of  an  heir.  Even  tliis  brief  gleam  was  clouded  over  by 
signal  mortiHcations.  James  would  allow  at  this  juncture  no 
intimate  access  of  any  lady  to  his  consort,  except  only  Mrs. 
Hay,- 

'  who  is  one  as  you  know/  Lady  Nithsdalc  writes,  '  that  has  never 
had  any  children ;  .  .  .  and  though  I  have  had  occaaitm  to  be  better 
verBod  in  these  things,  having  been  so  long  married  and  had  so  many 
children,  yet  they  prefer  one  who  has  had  no  experience  of  that  kind, 
and  my  Mistress  has  not  so  much  as  ever  let  mo  know  how  she  was 
in  any  kind.     And  when  she  was   indispoBcd,  which  she  has  been 
frequently  siiaco  her  being  with  child  was  spftke  of,  and  thot  I  was^^ 
there  constantly  three  times  a  day  to  see  how  she  did,  I  never  wm^H 
thought  lit  tu  be  admitted  into  the  secret,  but  it  was  told  me  b^^l 
herself  and  otiters  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  cold,  though  I  knew  in 
what  condition  she  was.' 

In  spite  of  these  unpromising  signs,  Lady  Xithsdale  vcniurwl 
at  this  juncture,  'humbly  begging,'  to  know  whether  she  *  might 
have  any  ho|)cs  of  having  care  of  the  young  Lord  or  Lady  when 
it  please<l  0«kI  to  send  it.'  She  was  not  precisely  refused — that  is, 
there  was  no  other  person  preferred.  But  the  Chevalier  answeretl 
that,  '  having  takrn  a  resolution  to  take  no  senants  while  1  am 
abroad,  1  will  make  neither  governess  nor  undcr-govemess.  My 
wife  has  but  little  to  do,  and  will  look  to  it  herself.'^ 

Great  was  the  delight  of  the  whole  mournful  company  of 
exiles  when,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  Princess  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  Charles  Edward,  the  hero  of  *  The  Forty-five.'  Hence- 
forth the  letters  of  Lady  Nithsdalc  teem  with  accounts  of  his 
teething  and  weaning,  and  other  incidents  of  childhood.  Scanelv 
less  were  they  rejoicetl  when,  four  years  afterwards,  there  came 
a  second  son,  Henry,  afterwards  Cardinal  York. 

Rut  during  this  time  the  circumstances  of  the  Nithsdales  by 
no  means  improvetl.  They  were  constantly  reilucetl  to  dismnl 
straits.  Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Charles's  birth,  when 
some  gala  dresses  were  required,  Lady  Nithsdalc  writes: — 

'  I  have  Lad  the  happiness  to  have  one  Imiidsome  suit  procured  me 
by  the  means  of  a  Cardinal,  who  got  it  from  the  Pope,  but  that  is 
between  you  and  I,  for  I  was  forbid  to  let  it  be  known.     I  hare 
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Ixiuglit  two  others,  the  one  as  good  as  that,  the  other  more  for  bad 
weather,  being  obliged  to  walk  on  foot  to  my  Master's  several  times 
in  the  day,  eo  that'  I  am  much  out  of  pockot,  but  shall  in  time  get 
free,  I  hope,  without  taking  a  farthing  from  my  husband  for  it.  The 
reason  why  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  provide  myself  so  well,  was 
that  my  Master  might  not  think  that  beoaas3  I  was  disappointed  of 
what  I  had  some  reii£ion  to  expect  I  did  not  care  how  I  want;  and 
also  that  if  I  had  not  ho  migbt  have  taken  the  pretence  that  he  was 
ashamed  I  should  be  seen  with  his  wife  because  I  had  not  decent 
clothes.' 

J^till  more  grievous  was  it,  for  Lady  Nithsdalc  at  least,  when 
«Urp  necessity  rompelled  them  to  draw  bills  on  Lord  Traquair, 
and  trust  to  his  j^cnerosity  for  their  aceeptance.  In  1722  there 
went  out  a  bill  of  a  larger  amount  than  usual,  namely  150/.,  and 
for  this  Lord  Nlthsdale  desired  that  his  sister  should  sell  a  little 
hou:$ehold  furniture  which  his  wife  had  left  in  her  care,  and 
apply  the  proceeils  in  its  discharge. 

'  But,'  as  Lady  Nithadale  writes,  '  it  will  not  answer  our  end  if  tho 
money  be  not  paid  twenty  days  after  tho  receipt  of  tho  bill ;  so  I  beg 
TOtt  by  all  that  is  dear  to  you  to  have  compossmn  of  us  ;  for  if  this 
nils,  if  we  were  a-starving  nobody  would  let  us  have  a  sixpence.  "Wo 
liave  pawned  all  our  credit  to  hinder  our  being  molested  till  this  can 
be  answered  and  have  had  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  it  done,  and 
are  quite  out  of  the  power  of  doing  it  longer.' 

Lord  Xithsdale,  on  his  part,  adds,  in  another  letter,  'this,  If 
not  answered,  will  infallibly  ruin  me.' 

Neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  any  other,  so  far  as  we  are 
made  aware  of  it,  did  Lord  Traquair  fail  in  the  expectetl  aid. 
Hut  it  must  be  owned  that  Lonl  Nithsdale  made  him  a  strange 
return.  This  was  in  1723.  Either  to  enhance  his  own  im- 
portance, or  for  9f>me  other  object,  he  intimated  to  the  Chevalier 
that  s*>mc  property,  belonging  of  right  to  himself,  was  unfairly 
detainetl  by  bis  brother-in-law.  Hereupon  James,  desiring  to 
dt>  an  act  of  justice  at  the  same  time  with  an  act  of  kindness, 
wrote  as  ftdlows  to  one  of  his  agents  in  Scotland  : — 

*  The  Earl  of  Nidsdale  tells  me  he  has  private  means  of  his  own 
the  Earl  of  Traqiiair's  hands,  from  whom  ho  has  never  yet  got  any 
•unt  of  tbom  ;  ami  as  you  know  tho  just  regard  I  have,  particu- 
larly for  the  first,  I  would  have  you  get  Mr.  Cnmegy  to  take  a  proper 
method  of  letting  Tr.iquair  know  that  I  should  take  it  kindly  if  he 
wotdd  settle  these  atfairs  with  his  kinsman  hero  to  his  satisfaction, 

t  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  do  when  ho  knows  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  mo.' 
nrse 


Even  the  most  placable  of  men  must  here  have  been  roused  to 
nrsentmcnt.     Here,  in  C4)mplete  reversal  of  the  real  facts,  w.is 
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Lord  Traquair,  a  steady  adherent  of  the  exiled  Prince,  held  up 
to  that  Prince,  whose  good  opinion  he  was  of  course  anxious  to 
secure,  as  the  spoiler  of  that  kinsman  whom  he  had  so  constantly 
befriended,  N'o  wonder  if  we  find  Lady  Traquair  writing  to  hc~ 
brother  as  follows  (January  1 724) : — 

'  It  ia  hut  witliin  thcso  few  days  that  my  hushand  was  in  a  con- 
dition that  he  could  know  the  contents  of  your  letter,  or  what  Sir 
John  fthe  King]  wi-it  of  your  aflEairs.  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  to 
you  wliut  bia  sentiments  were  upon  knowing  this  most  unexpected  and 
unocooontahle  piece  of  news.  He  was  not  a  little  grieyed  tihat 
matters  had  been  so  misrepresented  as  if  he  had  effects  of  yours  in 
his  hands,  and  wero  so  unjust  to  so  near  a  relation  as  not  to  transmit 
your  own  to  you,  though  you  bo  straitened  and  suffer  in  such  a  catxse. 
This  is  indeed,  dear  brother,  a  very  strange  office  from  you  to  my 
husband,  after  so  many  services  done  by  him  to  you  and  your  family* 
I  must  say  it  is  very  unkind  and  a  sad  retimi  for  all  the  favonrs  ray 
husband  has  done  you  before  and  since  you  went  List  abroad ;  for  ho 
haying  no  effects  of  yours  save  a  little  housohold  furniture  of  no  use 
to  us  and  what  1  could  not  get  disposed  of,  boa  honoured  your  billi^^l 
supplied  your  wants  without  scrape  of  pen  from  you ;  besides  thi^^l 
consideirablo  sum  you  owed  him  formerly,  he  oven  under  Grod  lias 
preserved  your  family  which  without  his  money  credit,  and  his  son's 
assiduous  attendance  and  application,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have 
simk.  Ho  might  reasonably  have  expected  other  rettims  from  you 
than  complaints  to  one  wo  value  so  influitcly  as  we  do  Sir  John,  as 
if  my  husbiind  bad  wronged  you  and  detained  your  own  when  yorir 
Bufferings  justly  coll  for  the  greatest  consideration.' 

Tilts  aiFair,  however  little  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Nithsdalc, 
produced  no  breach  between  the  sisters  :  'I  having  been  always 
kept  ignorant  of  bis  affairs,'  w^rites  Lady  Nithsdale,  in  a  previous 
letter  (March  22,  1723).  And  subsequently  (March  7,  1725), 
adverting  to  this  very  incident,  she  says  to  Lady  Traquair : — 

'  As  to  what  you  imagined  to  bo  the  reason  of  my  not  writing  3ro« 
wronged  me  very  much  in  the  matter,  for  what  liappens  between  your 
brother  and  you  yourselves  are  best  able  to  judge.  I  am  only  stmy 
that  ho  should  do  anything  that  gives  you  reason  to  take  ill,  and  if  it 
lay  in  my  power  I  am  sure  ho  would  not  As  for  my  i)art  I  am  so 
sensible  of  all  your  kin^lnesses  and  favours  to  my  son  and  family  that 
I  never  think  I  can  sufficiently  acknowledge  tliem,  or  return  you  xny 
gratefdl  thanks.' 

But  ahbough  there  might  be  no  absolute  breach  of  friendship, 
there  w;is  certainly  a  decline  of  corrcspiindence.  From  this 
period  the  letters,  as  wc  find  thcrn,  of  Lady  Xithsdale  to  her 
sister-in-law  are  few  and  far  between.  The  latest  «jf  all,  after 
six  years'  interval,  bears  date  Januaiy*  29,  1739,  and  in  this  she 
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herself  that  'my  great  troubles,  and  illnesses  occasioned 
them,  has  hindered  me  from  writing  hitherto/ 

In  this  period  of  years,  however,  there  had  been  several 
events  to  cheer  her.  Lord  Maxwell,  her  sole  surviving:  son, 
after  much  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  admitted  by  the  latter  tribunal  to  the  benefit 
of  an  early  entail  which  Lord  Nithsdale  had  made,  so  that 
at  his  father's  death  he  would,  notwithstanding  his  fathers 
forfeiture,  succeed  to  Terregles  and  the  family  estates.  Practi- 
cally he  succeeded  tf>  them — in  part,  at  least — even  sooner, 
since  the  life-interest  of  his  father  was  purchased  from  the 
Government  in  his  behalf. 

Pass  we  to  the  daughter.  Lady  Anne,  who  had  come  to  join 
her  parents  in  Italy.  There  she  chanced  to  meet  Lord  Bellew, 
an  Irish  nobleman  upon  his  travels.  He  conceived  for  her  a 
strong  attachment,  apparently  on  but  slight  acquaintance.  As 
he  writes  himself  to  Lord  Nithsdale  (April  27,  1731): — 

'  I  propose  to  be  entirely  happy  in  the  poBaesBion  of  the  lady,  who 
has  BO  fine  a  character  with  all  those  that  know  her.  But  it  is  not 
only  hciarsay  on  which  I  ground  my  happiness,  having  had  the  honour 
and  pleasure  to  8ec  Lady  Anne,  though,  perchance,  not  tho  good 
fortune  to  be  rcmembcrod  by  her/ 

The  offer  of  his  hand,  which  this  letter  conveyed,  was  by  the 
young  lady  accepted,  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  Lucca  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Another  marriage,  at  nearly  the  same  period,  must  have  been 
still  more  interesting  to  Lortl  and  Lady  Nithsdale.  Lord 
Maxwell,  now  a  resident  in  Sctjtland,  hatl  became  attached  to 
his  cousin  Lady  Catherine  Stuart,  daugbter  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Traquair.  Considering  the  old  connection,  and  the  constant 
friendship  between  the  two  families,  and  their  agreement  both  in 
relig'ion  and  in  politics,  to  S.1Y  nothing  ui  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  one  Earl  upon  the  other,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  prospect  of  this  alliance  would  have  given  Lord 
Nithsdale  especial  pleasure.  But  such  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  We  may  perceive  the  contrary  from  the  following  sentence 
of  Lady  Nithsdale,  writing  to  Lady  Traquair  (October  2,  1731)  : 
'Dear  sister,  I  have  this  considerable  while  been  expecting 
every  post  the  good  news  of  tlie  conclusion  of  my  son's  happy 
marriage  with  Lady  Catherine  ;  a  happiness  he  has  long  coveted, 
and  I  as  long  been  endeavouring  to  procure  him  his  fathers 
ct>nsent  to.'  The  marriage,  however,  did  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one, 
.as  Lady  Nithsdale,  by  anticipation,  called  it.     No  sons  were 
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Ix^rn  from  it,  and  only  one  daughter,  through  whom  the  line  of 
Maxwell  was  continued. 

Lord  Nithsdale  did  not  live  to  witness  the  last  enterpriae  on 
behalf  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  lie  died  at  Rome  in  March  1744krJ 
After  his  decease  his  widow  was  induced,  though  not  withoa 
difficulty,  to  accept  an  annuity  of  'iKVdI.  a  year  from  her  son,  who 
then  came  into  full  possession  of  the  family  estates.  Of  this 
annuity  she  resolved  to  apply  <jne-half  to  the  discharge  of  her 
husband's  debts,  which  would  in  that  manner  be  paid  off  at 
the  end  of  three  years. 

Lady  Nithsdale  herself  survived  till  the  spring  of  174*J. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  her  declining  years.  VVe  con- 
jecture, however,  that  she  had  grown  very  infirm,  since  her 
signature,  of  which  some  specimens  are  given  at  this  period,  is 
tremulous  and  indistinct  to  n  most  uncommcm  degree. 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Nithsdale  died  at  Rome,  and,  in  all 
j)robability,  were  buried  there.  When  the  late  Mr.  Marina- 
<luke  Maxwell,  of  Terregles,  came  to  that  city  in  the  ye.ir 
1870 — so  the  eilitor  r»f  these  volumes  informs  us — he  made 
inquiries  for  any  monument  or  grave  of  these  two  ancest<ns ; 
but,  after  much  research,  was  unable  to  find  the  least  trace  of 
liny  such. 

Here  then  ends  our  narrative  of  the  life  t>f  Winifred  Herljert, 
as  she  was  by  birth,  the  worthy  descendant  t)f  that  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke  of  the  last  creation,  the  chief  of  the  English  forces  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  lo 
her  was  nobly  sustained  the  spirit  of  tbat  ancient  race.  Nor  in 
our  own  century  lias  that  spirit  declined.  When  we  look  to 
what  they  have  d<me,  or  may  probably  yet  do,  in  the  present  ajje 
— lo  the  past  of  Sidney  Herbert — to  the  future  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
— to  the  future  also  perhaps  of  that  son  of  Sidney  Herbert,  who, 
young  as  he  is,  has  already  wielded  his  pen  with  consi<lerablc 
power,  though  not  always  quite  discreetly,  and  who  has  been 
so  recently  nametl  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  that  very  War 
Dejmrtment  where  his  father  gained  and  desened  such  high 
distinction — we  cannot  but  feel  how  much  of  sap  and  growtli 
is  left  in  the  ancestral  stem,  and  how  aptly  it  might  take  for  its 
motto  BEVIUESCIT. 
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rjlHE  writer  oivers  de  society  {iovyfhich  we  have  no  correspond- 
_JL  ing  terra  in  the  English  language)  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  audience  of  the  suJtm  and  tlie  club  fis  the  ballatl-writer 
to  that  of  X\w  alehouse  and  the  street.  The  one  circle  is  more 
cultivatetl  than  the  other,  but  the  poet  must  equally  reflect  its 
tooe,  think  its  thoughts,  and  speak  its  language.  Nut  a  few  of  the 
brightest  specimens  of  this  poetry  are  of  anonymous  authorship. 
Many  of  its  best  writers  whose  names  haxe  been  recorded  were  not 
pr*>fessed  poets,  but  courtiers,  statesmen,  divines,  soldiers,  wits,  or 
*  men  about  ttjwn,'  who  combined  with  their  intimate  knowledge 
and  quick  observation  of  the  world  a  sufficient  facility  in  the 
production  of  easy  sparkling  verse  to  win  the  ear  of  their  circle. 
V\Tienever,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  our  literary  history,  a 
p«iet  of  high  genius  or  graceful  accomplishment  has  cultivated 
this  branch  of  the  arl,  he  has  not  failed  to  enrich  it  with  his  own 
peculiar  charm.  But,  as  Isaac  D'Israeli  has  pointed  out  in  his 
<»ssay  on  the  subject,  the  possession  of  genius  is  *  not  always 
sufficient  to  impart  that  grace  of  amenity  '  which  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  verse  *  consecrated  to  the  amusement  of  society. 
Compositions  of  this  kind,  effusions  of  the  heart  and  pictures  of 
the  imagination,  produced  in  the  convii.  ial,  the  amatory,  and  the 
pensive  hour,'  demand,  as  he  goes  on  to  show,  rather  the  skill  of  a 
man  of  the  world  than  a  man  of  letters.  *•  The  poet  must  be 
alike  polished  by  an  intercourse  with  the  world  as  with  the 
studies  of  taste,  one  to  whom  labour  is  negligence,  reiinement  a 
atience,  and  art  a  nature.'" 

Mr.  Locker,  in  his  admirable  preface  to  the  volume  that  heads 
our  list,  has  expande<l  a  similar  view  with  copious  illustration. 
He  is  careful  to  remark  that  while  in  this  species  of  verse  '  a 
l>oudoir  decorum  is  or  ought  always  to  be  preserved,  where  sen- 
timent never  surges  into  passion,  and  where  humour  never  over- 
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flows  into  boisterous  inerriinent,'  it  *  need  by  no  means  be 
confmctl  to  topics  of  artificial  life,  but  subjects  of  the  most 
exalted  and  of  the  most  trivial  character  may  1m*  treated  with 
equal  success,'  pioviiled  the  conditions  of  the  art  be  duly  ob- 
served. What  those  conditions  are  be  proceeds  to  show.  Hi» 
defmition  of  them  is  straiter  than  Isaac  Disraeli's,  and  somewhat 
too  exacting,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  many  of  the 
poems  admitted  into  his  collection  do  not  unreservedly  comply 
with  them.  A  certain  'conversational'  tone,  as  he  notes,  gene- 
rally pertains  to  the  best  vers  de  soci^te.  The  qualities  essential 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  conversation  will  accordingly  be  ob- 
served in  them, — savoir-faire,  sprightliness,  brevity,  or  neatness 
of  expression.  Humour,  the  salt  of  well-bred  conversation,  is 
one  of  their  commonest  characteristics ;  and  egotism,  a  soitfu^on 
of  which  is  never  grudged  to  an  agreeable  talker,  frequently  lenils 
them  flavour  and  piquancy.  But  these  are  not  indispensable 
ingredients.  Such  verse  is  as  often  purely  sentimental,  and  may 
at  times  be  tinged,  although  not  too  strongly,  with  the  emotion 
of  which  sentiment  is  hut  the  mental  simuJacrum.  No  precise 
definition,  indeed,  is  possible  of  a  poetry  so  volatile,  a  win«l-sown 
seed  of  fancy,  for  which  circumstance  serves  as  soil,  and  oppor- 
tunity as  sun,  and  that  varies  with  the  nature  of  Its  subject,  the 
<lisposition  of  its  writer,  and  still  more  the  tem|K>r  of  its  age. 

This  brings  us  to  what  we  deem  the  special  feature  that  di*- 
ting^shes  it  from  other  branches  of  the  art,  its  representative 
value  as  a  reflection  of  history.  To  this  aspect  of  the  sobject, 
upon  which  we  doubt  if  sufficient  stress  has  yet  been  laid,  the 
following  observations  must  mainly  Ix*  devoted.  The  remark 
already  made  resjiecting  the  living  interest  of  the  poetry  of 
society  applies  with  equal  force  to  its  historical  interest.  Since 
the  days  of  Horace  and  Martial  it  has  owed  this  less  to  the  genius 
and  culture  of  its  authors,  great  as  they  have  often  been,  than 
to  the  abstract  merit  of  its  faithfulness  as  a  contemporary  mirror 
and  chronograph  of  manners.  We  use  the  Wf»rd  manners  here 
in  its  largest  sense,  as  the  external  index  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectuaU  n'ligious  and  j>olilical  standards  accepted  nt  a  given 
r|KH'h.  How  stn>ngly  imprinted  upon  the  face  of  a  literature 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  national  life  whence  it  has  sprung; 
how  closely  interwoven  with  its  fabric  are  the  beliefs  and  habits^ 
the  aspirations  and  tendencies,  which  have  acquired  for  the 
iict>plr  that  produced  it  their  jvirticuUr  place  in  history,  has 
f^een  dcmomtratetl  by  suth  t  ritii-s  as  M.  Taine  from  abundant 
Tr*ourrt*»  U|mn  an  rxtrnwve  sx^le.  Tlio  tame  thesis,  however, 
may  admit  of  illuMratioa  within  the  limits  of  a  province  so 
rrstrictitl  ns  thnt  ot  ivr:*  4t  MTM^';  and  in  the  volume  which  we 
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bave  selected  as  a  text-book,  the  materials  have  been  so  skillolly 
brought  together,  that  the  task  of  assortment  for  this  purpose  is 
comparatively  easy.  The  tlevelopmcnt  of  our  national  character 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  thanges  which  the  canons 
of  literary  taste,  the  standards  of  social  morality,  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  and  the  equilibriuin  of  political  forces,  have 
severally  undergone  in  the  interval,  may  here  Ije  traced  with  the 
least  possible  fatigue  by  the  light  of  the  most  fascinating  f»t 
studies. 

If  the  lines  of  Skelton  (* Merry  Margaret'),  with  which  the 
'Lyra  Elegantiarum '  fitly  opens,  qunint  with  insular  man- 
nerism and  racy  of  Chaucer's  English,  mark  the  stagnant  con- 
•dition  of  our  literature  since  the  impulse  imparted  to  that 
master's  genius  by  the  dawning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  the 
accompanj-ing  lines  of  Surrey  ('  The  means  to  attain  happy 
Life')  and  of  Wyat  ('The  one  he  would  love')  owe  their 
thoughtful  calm  and  grave  sweetness  to  the  influence  of  that 
revival  at  its  noontide,  and  a  closer  study  of  those  Italian 
models  which  were  still  the  criterion  of  literarv  art  in  Europe. 
Xlie  luxuriant  verdure  into  which  our  poetry  burgeoned  under 
its  radiance,  in  an  atmosphere  purified  by  the  Reformation  of 
religion,  is  favourably  illustrated  in  the  specimen-lyrics  here 
given  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Of  the  manifold  elements  w^hich 
then  contributed  to  the  abounding  wcadth  of  national  life,  not  a 
few  are  thus  represented.  The  courtesy  and  constancy  of  which 
Sidney  was  the  foremost  type  are  as  manifest  in  his  love-songs 
<*The  Serenade'  and  *A  Ditty')  as  in  the  career  which  closed 
so  gallantly  at  Zutphen.  Raleigh's  philosophical  '  Descrip- 
tion of  Love,'  and  *  Nymph's  reply  to  the  passionate  Shephertl,' 
remind  us  that  the  brilliant  courtier  and  adventurous  voyager 
vras  at  the  same  time  the  historian  of  the  world.  The  verses 
attributed  to  Shakespeare,  to  which  the  latter  poem  is  a  reply, 
*  My  flocks  feed  not,'  and  Breton's  charminjj;^  madrigal,  '  In  the 
merry  month  of  May,'  introduce  us  into  tlie  fictitious  Arcadia 
created  by  Spenser  and  Sidney,  which,  however  graceful  in  its 
origin  as  an  idyllic  reflection  of  the  chivahir  revival,  subse> 
qoently  degenerated  into  so  poor  a  sham.  There  is  a  truer 
nngj  an  unatTected  smack  of  the  soil,  in  such  jwems  as  Robert 
Oreene's  *  Happy  as  a  Shepherd'  and  'Content,'  wherein  the 
healthy  ideal  of  a  country  life,  for  which  Englishmen  have  ever 
cherished  an  avowed  or  a  secret  yearning,  is  depicted  in  admired 
contrast  with  the  delights  of  a  palace.  There  is  scarcely-  a 
period  in  our  literature  when  the  lips  of  courtiers  and  statesmen, 
frits  and  worldlings,  have  not,  in  some  form  or  other,  echoed 
the  sentiment  of  these  lines : — 
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'  llio  homely  house  tLat  harlwurs  qniet  rest, 

The  cottage  tlmt  affijinlfl  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean  that  'gretia  with  country  music  best, 

Tho  swoot  consort  of  mirth  and  music's  faru  ; 
Obecured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss. 
A  miud  content  bath  crown  and  kingdom  is.' 

l^he  niujjli  strftii^th  and  unsjwilt  grace  which  were  so  kindiv 
tempered  in  Ben  Jonson  by  the  addition  of  classical  culture^ 
make  themselves  felt  in  such  lyrics  as  *  To  Celia'  and  *  Charis,* 
more  than  one  counterpart  to  which  the  Kditor  might  have 
extracted  from  '  The  T^orest '  and  '  Underwoods.*  Tl»e  con- 
ceits of  Carew,  on  the  other  hand  (*Ask  me  no  more,'  i&c. ), 
seem  to  betray  his  infection  with  the  false  taste  which  the 
*  Kuphues'  of  Lyly  has  the  discredit  of  intnxlucing  into  Eliza- 
bethan English.  The  contemi>orary  poems  of  Sir  Robert  Ay  ton 
are  admirable  examples  of  tliat  purer  style  which  had  arisen 
with  Surrey,  and  was  to  culminate  with  Milton.  Their  burden 
of  woman's  inconstancy  and  man's  8clf-resj>ecting  dignity  (*  1 
lo\ed  thee  once,*  and  '1  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair')  is 
a  favourite  theme  with  the  j>oets  of  this  period,  and  marks  a 
reaction  against  the  exaggerate*!  ideal  of  womanhood,  which, 
among  other  incidents  of  the  Neo-chivalry,  Spenser,  Sidney,  and 
their  fellows  had  loyally  striven  to  restore.  George  Wither** 
'Shall  1  wasting  in  despair?'  which  breathes  of  the  writer's 
ante-Furitau  days,  is  the  best-known  embodiment  of  this  re- 
actionary spirit.  It  is  but  a  mild  prelude  to  the  tone  of  jovial 
recklessness  and  de  hmtt  en  bas  gallantry  running  through  the 
lyrics  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  No  more  characteristic  vers  de 
societt^  than  his  *  Careless  Lover/  *  Why  so  pale?'  '  Out  upon  it,  I 
have  lo>  ed.'  *  The  Siege,'  and  *  Love  and  Debt,'  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  language.    The  o]>ening  verse  of  the  latter,  with  its  pious 


aspiration — 


'  That  I  wore  fairly  out  of  debt 
As  I  am  out  of  love,' 


echoes  the  living  voice  of  the  roistering  cavalier,  as  ligfat-bearti 
in  the  day  of  prosperity  as  he  was  free-handed.  The  loyal 
demotion  of  which  that  type  was  capable  in  the  crisis  of  ad- 
versity imparts  the  glow  of  inspiration  to  the  exouisite  poems 
of  Lovelace.  His  'Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkmd/  and  *To 
Althcra  from  prison,'  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  everj-  line, 
are  instinct  with  that  charm  of  emotional  nobleness  of  which 
the  thousandth  repetition  never  makes  us  weary. 

More  completely  representative  of  the  Cavalier  poets  is 
Herrick,  of  whose  delicious  lyrics  this  volume  affords  many 
examples-     Alike  in  his  chivalrous  loyalty,  avowe<l  the  most 
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openly  when  Fortune  was  the  least  favourable  ta  his  cause,  his 
outbursts  of  devoticiml  feeling,  his  lapses  into  the  grossest  sen- 
sualism, his  robust  English  instincts,  his  refined  classic  culture, 
his  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  itidividual  pleasure  and  blind- 
ness to  the  signs  of  national  distress,  he  aptly  exemplifies  a 
party  whose  aspect  of  moral  anil  intellectual  paradox  is  its  dis- 
tinguishing note  in  history.  Of  the  disastrous  defeat  which, 
owing  to  this  instability,  his  party  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
earnest,  strait-laced  Puritans,  *  men  of  one  idea,'  Herrick  bore 
his  full  share.  Had  his  political  sympathies  been  less  pro- 
nounced than  they  were,  such  an  amorous  bacchanalian  priest 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  hold  the  cure  of  souls  at  Dean 
Prior  while  a  *  painful  preacher  of  the  Word  *  could  be  found  to 
take  his  place.  To  the  pressure  of  poverty  consequent  uj>on  his 
supersession  and  exile  in  London,  we  owe  the  publication  of  his 

*  S^oble  Numbers,'  a  collection  exclusively  sacred,  in  1(547,  and 
his  *  Hesperides,'  a  collection  miscellaneously  profane,  in  Hi-iiS. 
It  is  significant  of  the  writer  s  character  that  the  former  opens 
with  his  prayer  for  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  the  very 

*  unbaptized  rhymes 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times,' 

,wblcb  in  the  following  year  he  permitted  himself  to  include 
within  the  latter.  '  Unbaptized,'  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  many  of  these  verses  assuredly  are.  The  jwet  in  his 
digress  seems  to  have  raked  together  every  scrap  that  he  had 
written,  and  mingled  the  freshest  tokens  of  bis  inspiration  with 
the  sickliest  and  the  foulest  records  of  his  bad  taste,  without  any 
attempt  at  assortment.  Whatever  drawback  be  allowed  for  the 
inconsistency  of  the   poet  and  the  inequality  of  his  verse,  the 

•  Hesperides'  will  still  be  cherished  among  our  most  precious 
Ijrical  treasures.  Herrick  is  eminent  among  those  poets  of 
society  whose  art  has  a  special  charm  irrespective  of  its  repre- 
sentative or  historical  interest.  That  quality  which  is  uni- 
versally recognised  as  grace,  undefinable  but  unmistakable  as  an 
aroma,  seldom  deserts  him  even  when  his  theme  is  the  coarsest. 
In  choice  simplicity  of  language  and  orderly  freedom  of  versifi- 
cation few  of  our  highest  jMjets  have  equalled  him.  These 
merits  are  most  observable  in  the  pi>ems  that  approach  nearest 
to  classic  models  ;  as,  for  example,  tlie  idyll  of  ^  Corinna's  going 
a-maying,'  and  the  elegiac  verses  *To  Perilla;'*    but  his  least 
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studied  effusions  bear  marks  of  the  same  training.     Take,  for 
instance,  these  lines  'To  Dianeme:* — 

'  Sweet,  l»e  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which,  star-like,  sparkle  in  thoir  nkies ; 
Nor  be  you  proud,  that  you  can  see 
All  hearts  your  captives, — yours  yet  free : 
Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair. 
Which  wantons  with  the  love-sick  air ; 
WhenoH  that  ruby  which  you  wear, 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear, 
Wdl  last  to  be  a  i)reciou8  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty's  gone.' 

In  his  erotics,  which  form  nine-tenths  of  the  *  Hesperidcs,' 
tender  feeling  and  delicate  fancy  are  too  often  taintei)  with  an 
impurity  that  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate,  but  there  are  a  few  like 
the  following,  which  contain  not  a  word  that  could  be  wished 
away  : — 

*  The  Bbacklet. 

•  Why  1  tie  about  thy  wrist, 
Julia,  this  my  silkcD  twist, 
For  what  other  reason  is't, 
But  to  show  thee  how,  in  part. 
Thou  my  pretty  captive  art?^ 
But  thy  bond-slave  is  my  heart. 
'Tis  hut  silk  that  blndeth  thee,— 
Snap  the  thread,  and  tbon  art  free  ; 
But  'tis  otherwise  with  me  : 
I  am  bound,  and  fast  bouud,  so 
That  from  thee  I  cannot  go  : 
If  I  eould,  I  would  not  so ! ' 

Althoujrli  as  a  painter  of  manners  Heirick  has  h"ft  no  i'mgln 
sketch  so  complete  as  Suckling's  famous  'Jlallad  on  a  \Vo<lding^1 
his  profuse  allusions  to  contemporarv  customs^  jjames,  articles  of 
dress,  furniture,  and  viands,  aflbrd  ample  materials  from  whirh 
a  picture  of  his  times  may  be  constructe<l.  The  lewdness  that 
had  been  fatal  to  him  under  the  Commonwealth  was  no  doubt 
the  ground  of  his  popularity  under  tlie  Restoration  ;  a  popularity 
to  which  no  consideration  of  the  obligations  involved  in  bis 
calling  can  l^e  supposed  to  have  oiTered  any  hindrance.     His 

Tlie  childhood  of  th«  day  lioth  kept 
Againnt  you  oome  acme  ori<  nt  peurts  unwept  ;* 
and  the  phrase  applu^d  to  dwth  ia  the  Utter. 

•  The  cool  and  silent  ahndes  of  sleep,* 
in«7  terr€  as  iltuBtratiou  of  hb  exquiiito  diction. 
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poetr)-  thus  acquires  an  historical  sig^nificance  greater  than  would 
otherwise  belong^  to  it. 

The  excess  of  the  carnal  over  the  spiritual  element  in.  th^ 
prevalent  conception  of  love,  may  explain  the  degeneration  of 
feeling  into  sentiment,  and  of  fancy  into  ornament,  that  charac- 
terises the  erotic  poetry  of  the  Restoration.  Scdley,  Rochester, 
an*l  Ethcrege  scarcely  pretend  to  passion,  and  are  content  to 
display  their  skill  in  concealing  its  absence  under  the  glitter 
of  verbal  smartness.  One  unique  example,  Waller's  charming 
poem  on  a  girdle,  redeems  the  cycle  of  contemporary  love-verse 
from  a  wholesale  charge  of  insincerity  : — 

'  That  which  hor  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  jojful  temples  bind ; 
No  monarch  bat  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  dono. 

'  It  was  my  heaven's  extremist  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  dear. 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move  ! 

'  A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  tlioro 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair ; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  boimd, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.* 

L,ctv\  Dorset's  *  Phillis,  fttr  shame!'  has  also  an  echo  of  truth 
in  its  tone  of  grave  remonstrance  with  a  half-hearted  mistress, 
while  his  spirited  lyric,  '  To  all  you  Ladies  now  on  Land,'  written 
on  the  eve  of  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Dutch,  affords  a  rare 
g-limpse  of  the  healthy  English  temper  which  not  all  the  con'up- 
lion  of  Court-life  and  the  decadence  of  statesmanly  honour  under 
the  later  Stuarts  had  been  able  to  vitiate.  Of  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  age  we  find  but  scanty  record  in  the  ••  Lyra.'  Milton  is 
wholly  absent.  Drydcn  is  only  represented  by  two  frigid  pieces 
of  sentiment  and  one  fine  fragment,  '  Fortune,'  which  scarcely 
belongs  to  the  category  of  vers  de  socidtd.  Cowley,  however, 
appears  to  better  advantage  in  his  graceful  poem,  *  A  Wish,' 
wherein  the  ideal  of  rural  contentment,  so  clear  to  the  national 
imagination,  reappears  under  conditions  as  little  favourable  as 
]>ossible  to  its  birth  and  culture. 

The  influence  that  has  left  most  trace  upon  the  social  poetry 
of  the  next  generation  is  that  of  the  sovereignty  which  France 
imposed  upon  our  morals  and  taste  at  the  very  time  when  we  had 
ilethroned  her  from  tlin  empire  of  land  and  sea.  The  prevalence 
of  a  cynical,  selfish  view  of  life,  of  a  practical  contempt  veiled 
under  a  theoretical  reverence  for  virtue,  the  superiority  of  wit  to 
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truth,  nf  tnannpr  to  matter,  are  salient  features  in  the  iijtfUu'r 
literature  of  the  time.  The  frivolity  and  caprice  of  fashion 
which  Atldison  and  Steele  unweariedlj  commemorated  in  easy 
and  graceful  prose,  as  if  the  scope  of  human  activity  container] 
no  other  theme  of  equal  interest,  were  immortalised  by  Prior  and 
PojM*  in  airy  and  sparkling-  verse.  Foreign  words  and  phrases, 
appropriate  to  their  subject,  then  openly  intruded  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Chaucer  and  tShakespeare,  and  have  left  an  impression 
of  affectation  and  sickliness  upon  a  literature  othenvise  manly 
and  sound.  We  shall  be  un<lerstood  as  referring  only  to  its 
intellectual  characteristics;  sound,  in  a  moral  sense^  being  the 
last  epithet  that  could  justly  be  applied  t(»  such  a  writer  as  Pri<»r. 
He  represents  but  too  faithfully  tlie  standard  of  contempomrj 
society.  The  duplicity  of  eminent  statesmen  and  officials,  the 
tolerance  extended  in  the  highest  circles  to  the  grosser  vices,  and 
the  lew<lness  accepted  as  indispensable  to  the  attractions  of  Hctirin 
and  the  drama,  form  a  dark  background  to  the  glories  whic  Ii 
science  and  philosophy,  strategy  and  policy,  have  shed  ujwn  our 
*  Augustan'  age.  The  shadow  falls  ujion  the  career  and  is 
reflected  in  the  verse  of  Prior.  Shifty  and  brilliant  in  public, 
licentious  and  urbane  in  private  life,  he  wrote  as  he  lived.  Wit 
and  worltlly  wisdom,  the  Epicurean's  creed  and  the  sensualist's 
experience,  are  embodied  in  lyrics  worthy  of  Horace,  and  epi- 
grams only  excelled  by  Pope.  *  Dear  Chloe,'  *The  Merchant  to 
secure  his  treasure,'  and  *  The  Secretary,'  are  of  course  includeii 
in  the  *  Lyra  ;'  but  we  wonder  at  the  omission  of  a  poem  bo 
characteristic  of  the  writer's  elegant  insincerity  as  the  line* 
addresscnl  to  a  lady  who  broke  off  an  argument  which  she  h.'wl 
comjnenceil  with  him.  The  following  are  amongst  its  hc^x 
verses  :— 

*  In  tho  dispute  whato'er  I  said, 
My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  belied ; 

And  in  my  looks  you  might  havie  read 
How  much  I  argued  on  your  side. 

*  Yon,  far  from  danger  as  from  fear, 
Uight  havo  sustain'd  an  open  fight : 

For  seldom  yotar  opinions  orr ; 
Yoor  eyes  are  always  in  tho  right. 


*  Alas !  not  hoping  to  subdue, 
I  only  to  tho  fight  aspir'd ; 
To  keep  the  beftuteotts  foe  in  tiow 
Was  «U  tbs  glory  I  desir'd. 
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•  Deeper  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fight  : 
She  drops  her  arms,  to  gain  the  field  : 
Secures  her  conquest  by  her  flight : 

And  triumphs,  when  she  seems  to  yield.* 

The  admirable  burlesque  of  Boileau's  *  Ode  on  the  Taking  of 
Namur'  mi^ht  well  liav(r  been  adde<l  to  the  political  poems  in 
Mr.  Loeker's  eolleetiim,  and  the  select  epig^rams  which  illustrate 
the  philosophy  of*  Cnrj>e  diem'  include  none  happier  than  this 
paraplirase  of  the  kindrcil  axiom,  *■  Quid  sit  futurum  eras  fuge 
quaprere  :' — 

'  For  what  to-morrow  shall  discloBo 

May  spoil  what  you  to-night  propose ; 

England  may  change  or  Chloe  stray : 

Love  and  life  are  for  to-day.' 

Priors  miscellaneous  poems,  the  outcome  of  a  rapid  and 
shrewd  observation  incessantly  at  work  during  a  vicissituus 
career  as  man  of  letters,  diplomatist,  placeman,  and  pensioner, 
contain  many  a  lifelike  sketch  of  the  phenomena  and  characters 
of  his  time ;  of  the  vices  in  which  passion  ran  riot,  and  the  follies 
in  which  ennui  sought  distraction  ;  of  the  empty  braggarts  who 
set  up  for  wits,  and  the  painted  hags  who  posed  as  beauties.  If 
his  satires  upon  the  aristocratic  vv*)rld  portray  its  worst  side 
and  excite  our  disgust,  his  familiar  epistles  incidentally  disclose 
another  side  which  deserves  our  admiration.  The  relation 
between  men  of  rank  aiul  rnen  of  genius,  heretofore  one  of 
ostentatious  protection  on  the  part  of  the  patrcjn  and  obsequious 
dependence  on  that  of  the  client,  coukl  scarcely  have  been  in 
ft  healthier  condition  than  when  Prior,  Pope,  and  Swift  asso- 
ciated with  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  Addison  and  Steele  with 
Hftlifax  and  Somers;  when  mental  equality  effaced  social 
inequality,  and  an  honourable  interchange  was  effected  between 
intelligent  sympathy  and  well-judging  generosity  on  the  one  side, 
and  self-respectful  friendship  and  uncovetous  gratitude  on  the 
other. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  of  Pope  arc  so  familiarly  known 
that  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  their  abundant  illustrations 
of  contemporary  manners.  Though  properly  exclu<led  from  the 
'Lyra'  by  their  length  and  elaboration,  the  *  Hape  of  the 
Lock  '  and  some  of  the  satires  are  v<:^rs  de  sociefe  of  the  highest 
order.  The  impression  which  they  leave  differs  little  from 
that  conveyed  by  the  jv>ems  of  Prior  as  to  the  moral  unsound- 
ness underlying  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  the  age:  a  con- 
dition to  which  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  poet,  after  the  light 
recently  thrown  upin  it  by  Mr.  Elwin,  must  be  admitted  to 
afford  a  parallel.     In  the  verse  of  Pope,  however,  as  in  that  of 
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Prior  and  the  less  polished  but  not  less  vigorotu  verse  of  Swift, 

there  are  distinct  signs  of  healthier  influences  being^  at  work. 
The  standard  of  mental  and  moral  culture  which  men  demanded 
of  women,  and  women  were  willing  to  attain,  must  have  risen 
considerably  above  that  of  the  previous  generation,*  befoie  a 
writer  so  conversant  with  the  world  as  Pope  would  have  ex- 
pected a  female  audience  for  his  second  *  Essay,'  or  a  wit  lilcc 
Swift  have  dreamed  of  addressing  his  mistress  in  the  strain  of 
the  birthdav-lines  *  To  Stella.'  Gross  on  the  one  hand  and  ful» 
some  (m  the  other  as  the  tone  of  *  Augustan '  literature  often  is 
when  its  theme  is  womanhood,  the  height  to  which  some  of  its 
best  writers  show  themselves  capable  of  rising  marks  a  sensible 
approach  towards  that  ideal  of  sexual  relations — 

*  Self-reverent  each  and  reveroncing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualitieB ' — 

which  it  has  been  the  proud  boast  ttf  our  own  day  to  realize 
more  approximately. 

Indications  of  the  effect  pnniuced  Ijy  the  great  constitutional 
crisis  through  which  the  nation  had  recently  passed,  of  a  diflii* 
sion  of  sympathy  due  to  the  unanimity  with  which  liberty  had 
been  welcomed,  and  the  need  of  mairilaLningit  against  a  common 
foe,  of  a  relaxation  of  the  barriers  between  social  grades,  are 
perceptible  in  such  poems  as  Swift's  'Hamilton's  Bawn '  and 
*  Mrs.  Harris's  Petition.'  His  representation  of  the  f*x»ting  upon 
which  masters  stood  with  their  servants,  Prior's  portraiture  in 
'Down  Hair  of  the  good  fellowship  subsisting  between  towns- 
men and  rustics,  and  Addison's  sketch  in  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ' 
of  the  souire's  relations  with  his  tenants,  point,  each  in  a  dif» 
ferent  direction,  to  the  prevalence  (jf  a  national  g«>ml-humoun 
How  *  slow  to  move,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  tempera- 
ment has  always  been  in  obliterating  class-distinctions  and 
removing  admitted  anomalies,  the  two  poems  just  named  illus- 
trate with  equal  clearness.  The  social  status  of  the  clergy,  as 
Macaulay  from  ample  materials  describes  it  to  have  been  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  Il.,t  cannot  have  sensibly  improved  at  a  time 
when  Swift  represents  a  chaplain  in  a  noble  l^rnily  as  destined 
for  marriage  with  the  housemaid,  a  captain  of  cavalry  as  taking 
precedence  of  a  Dean  at  dinner  and  setting  the  table  in  a  roar 
by  ridicule  of  his  cloth. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advances  the  fervour  of  political 
feeling  became  prominent  in  its  v€T$  de  son'efe.  Lady  Mary 
VVortley  Montague's  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ('  Such  were 


•  Compare  M acanlay^  *  History  of  England '  (New  EditlonX  I  pp. 
t  •  Hist  Eng.^  (New  Edition),  I  p.  100. 
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Hvely  Eyes'),  and  Gamck^s  'Advice  to  the  Marquis  oi* 
ckinghain,'  may  pair  with  Sir  C.  Hanbury  Williams'  hitter 
diatribes  upon  PuUeney,  as  average  specimens  of  their  class,  the 
fnult  of  both  the  praise  and  the  blame  being  that  they  are  too 
obviously   personal   to  be   historically  trustworthy.     The  blind 

iolence  of  party-spirit  in  this  age,  and   the  difficulty  that  a 

ttatcsman  had  to  meet  in  obtaining  a  fair  trial  or  a  candid  esti- 
Imatc  of  his  policy,  are  excellently  portrajcil  in  the  following 

stanzas  from  the  i>en  of  a  neutral  bystander  whose  name  has  not 

been  handed  down  to  us : — 

*  Know,  minifitor !  wliate'er  you  plan, — 
Whate'cr  your  politics,  great  man, 

You  muat  expect  detraction ; 
Though  of  clean  band  and  honest  heart, 
Your  greatness  must  expect  to  smart 

Beneath  the  rod  of  faction. 

'  Like  blockheads  eager  in  dispute, 
The  mob,  that  many-headed  brute, 

All  bark  and  bawl  together ; 
For  continental  measures  some, 
And  some  cry,  keep  your  troops  at  home, 

And  some  are  pleased  with  neither. 

*  Lo,  a  militia  guards  the  land ! 
Thousands  applaud  yotir  saving  hand. 

And  hail  you  their  protector  ; 
While  thousands  censm'O  and  defame, 
And  brand  you  with  the  hideous  name 

Of  state-quack  and  projector 

*  Corruption's  influence  you  despise ; — 
These  lift  your  glory  to  the  skies, 

Those  pluck  your  glory  down  : 
So  strangely  different  is  the  note 
Of  scoundrels  tliat  have  right  to  vote, 

And  scoundrels  that  have  none.' 

The  prevalence  of  drinking-songs  among  Georgian  lyrics  has 

obviously  political  connection.     With  a  Pretender  Charles 

Stuart  over  the  water,  and  a  Patriot  Jack  Wilkes  at  home,  no 

turtly  Gjnstitutionalist  wantcfl  an  excuse  or  lost  an  opportunity 

celebrating  'Church  and  King'  in  toast  and  chorus.  There 
I  an  echo  of  their  hearty  English  voices  in  such  a  rough  carol 
1  the  following: — 

*  Then  him  let's  commend 
That  is  true  to  his  friend 
And  the  Church  and  the  Senate  would  settle  ; 

I  2  Who 
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Who  delights  not  in  blood, 
But  draws  when  he  should, 
And  bravely  stands  brant  to  the  battle. 

■ '  Who  rails  not  at  Kings, 

Nor  at  politick  tlungs, 
Nor  treason  will  speak  when  he's  mellow, 

Bnt  takes  a  fnll  gloss 

To  his  country's  success, — 
This,  tliiH  is  an  honest  brave  fellow.' 

The  national  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  which  was  Inflamed 
h\  the  Jacobite  rebellions  and  envenomed  by  the  administration 
oi*  Lord  Bute,  lends  a  spice  of  malice  to  Goldsmith's  kindlj 
satire  in  *  The  Retaliation  '  and  *  The  Haunch  of  Venison,'  and 
even  ruffles  the  urbane  temper  of  Lord  Cliesterfield  in  '  Lord 
Islaj's  Garden.'  Its  manifestation  among  loss  restrainetl  writers, 
such  as  the  author  of  the  lines  on  the  construction  of  the  Adelphi 
Terrace,  is  all  but  malignant : — 

*  Four  Scotchmen,  by  the  name  of  Adams, 
Who  keep  their  coaches  for  their  madams, 
Quoth  John,  in  sulky  mood,  to  Thomas, 
Have  stole  the  very  river  from  us.   . 

'  O  Scotland  I  long  it  has  been  said 
Thy  tcseth  ore  sharp  for  English  bread ; 
What  I  seize  our  bread  and  water  too, 
And  use  us  worse  than  jailers  do  I 
'Tis  true  'tis  hard  !  'tis  hard  'tis  true ! 

'  Ye  friends  of  George  and  friends  of  James, 
Envy  us  not  our  river  Thames : 
The  Princess,  fond  of  raw-boned  faoee, 
May  give  you  all  our  posts  and  places ; 
Take  aU — to  gratify  your  pride, 
But  dip  your  oatmeal  in  tho  Clyde.' 

That  heartiness  in  love  as  well  as  hate,  the  frank,  homely 
simplicity  which  are  among  the  pleasantost  traits  of  the 
eighteenth-century  John  Bull,  as  we  recognise  him  in  the 
novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  find  genial  expression  in  the 
verse  of  —  Collins.  It  is  strange  enough  that  the  author  of  such 
capital  verse  as  *  The  Golden  Farmer,'  *  Good  old  Things,*  and 
*  To-morrow,'  should,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  be  so  little 
known  that  one  can  only  distinguish  him  from  his  greater  con- 
temporary by  leaving  a  blank  for  his  Christian  name,*  Here 
agasn  the  rural  ideal  shows  itself,  and  in  the  most  natural  form 


*  A  oontcmpomyy  namcMke,  Itr.  IfortiiDn'  OoUina,  boa  idoDtiiied  him  vilh 
John  Collins,  »  BiminghuD  boofaeUrr,  jnonuijist,  and  actf>r. 
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ing  the  stnmgest  contrast  to  the  unreality  nf  artificp  and 
sentiment  to  which  Shenstone  and  his  Icllows  had  reduced 
•Arcadian  '  poetry.  In  skilful  hands,  however,  this  verse, 
insipid  as  it  is  when  its  theme  is  hjve^  and  maudlin  when 
devoted  to  elegiacs  upon  furred  and  feathered  pets»  does  not 
want  certain  comjwnsating;  graces  of  style  and  rhythm.  An 
example  offers  in  Gray's  lines  *  On  the  Death  of  a  favourite 
Cat,'  the  elegant  humour  of  which  I  lorace  Walpole  closely 
approaches  in  his  *  Entail/  a  fable  of  a  butterfly.  Sentiment 
passes  into  the  region  of  feeling  witji  Cowjxir,  upon  wliose 
tender  heart,  and  keen  though  clouded  intelligence,  the  am- 
temporary  revival  of  religion  was  efficacious  alike  for  good  and 
evil 

If  the  atmospheric  clearance  effected  by  the  great  revolutionary 
storm  wherein  the  eighteenth  century  closed  had  less  marketl  an 
laflueiice  up<:in  vers  dc  socitte  than  any  either  province  of  poetry, 
it  was  doubtless  because  the  class  which  comprehendeti  their 
principal  writers  was  the  first  to  resist  the  p<ditical  and  social 
changes  thus  inaugurated.  But  the  process  of  resistance  itself 
evoked  an  outburst  of  energy  which  has  left  its  precipitate  in  the 
rafjst  spiritetl  satire  perhaps  ever  written  in  English.  The 
drrdlery  of  invention,  the  deftness  of  wit,  which  Frere  and  Can- 
ning infused  into  '  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  must  have  gone  far,  one 
*ottld  think,  to  assuage  the  smart  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  their 
•hafts.  *  The  needy  Knife-grinder,'  *  The  Student  of  Gtittitigen,' 
*nd  'The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,'  have,  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
liuyatall  events,  been  the  common  property  r>f  lovers  of  laughter 
whatever  party  belonging.  Ttietwo  tirst-named  and  other  spec i- 
iptu  of  Canning's  vein  of  comedy  find  a  worthy  place  in  Mr. 
'•cker's  miscellany,  but  are  too  well  known  to  justify  extmction. 
Though  wit  and  humour  were  the  literary  weapons  which  the 
Tory  champions  found  fittest  for  political  warfare,  the  conflict 
iw»th  to  them  and  their  opponents  was  none  the  less  one  o{  grim 
It.  The  inevitable  effect  of  this  earnestness  on  both  parties 
w»s  a  relinquishment  of  conventionality  and  affectation,  a  return 
t«  nature  and  simplicity.  The  poets  who  drew  their  original 
*n»piration  from  Liberal  ideas — Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
•"^^xithey,  and  Landor — were  the  first  to  indicate  the  healthy 
ciinnge ;  but  once  manifested,  its  spread  was  contagious,  nor  in 
^"se  who  experienced  it  did  any  reactionary  current  ever 
induce  a  relapse.  The  Tory  Scott  is  as  clearly  under  its 
influence  as  the  Republican  Shelley,  and  its  sway  over  a  poet  so 
utispi ritual  as  Moore  is  potent  enough  to  colour  his  sentiment 
with  an  emotional  tinge.  The  sham  Arcadia  has  vanished,  and 
n  and  women,  no  longer  masking  as  nymphs  and  swains,  are 
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clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.  The  literary  properties  wliirh 
had  endured  so  long  a  tenure  of  favour  are  utterly  discredite<l, 
and,  except  in  the  province  of  burlesque,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
find  a  poem  of  the  present  century  that  contains  an  invocation  to 
the  Muse  or  a  reference  to  Cupid's  dart.  The  languid,  fri^d 
tones  of  the  eighteenth-century  lover  are  exchangeil  for  acceDts 
so  sufhised  with  tender  feeling  as  Landor's,  or  so  charged  with 
fer^'id  passion  as  those  of  Byron.  Compare  anv  love-poem  of 
the  three  preceding  generations  with  the  following  of  Landor's, 
nm\  the  difference  in  kind  is  at  once  apparent : — 

'  lanthe !  you  btq  called  to  cross  the  ©ca ! 

A  path  forbidden  me  ! 
Remember,  while  the  Sun  his  blessing  sheds 

Upon  the  mountain-headH, 
How  often  wo  have  watcht  him  laying  down 

His  brow,  and  dropt  our  own 
Against  each  other's,  and  how  faint  and  short 

And  sliding  the  support ! 
What  will  succeed  it  now  ?    Mine  is  unblest, 

lanthe  J  nor  will  rest 
But  in  tho  very  thought  that  swells  with  pain. 

O  bid  me  hope  again  ! 
O  give  uie  l)ack  what  Earthy  what  (without  you) 

Not  Heaven  itself  can  do  ; 
One  of  tho  golden  days  that  wo  have  past ; 

And  let  it  be  my  last ! 
Or  else  tho  gift  would  be,  however  sweet, 

Fragile  and  incomplete.* 

'  Proud  word  you  never  spake,  but  you  will  speak 
Four  not  exempt  from  pride  some  future  day. 

Besting  on  one  white  hand  a  worm  wot  cheek 
Over  my  open  volume,  you  will  say, 

"  This  man  loved  me  ! " — then  rise  and  trip  away." 

Perhaps  no  poet  of  tlje  revolutionisetl  regime  displays  its 
characteristics  more  tlearly  than  Lnndor.  He  brought,  indeed, 
the  courtly  manners  and  graceful  scholarship  f)f  the  previous 
generation  to  clothe  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own  ;  but 
his  fine  perception  enabled  him  to  discard  all  that  was  out  of 
keeping,  an<I  his  thorough  saturation  with  the  modem  spirit  is 
always  apparent,  however  antique  may  be  tlie  form  adiiptccl. 

The  chief  poets  of  the  century  were  usually  occupied  with 
enterprises  of  greater  pith  than  tlie  composition  of  i^ers  dc  soci^ti^ 
and  their  names  rarely  figure  in  Mr.  L<K"ker's  catalogue ;  but  the 
impulse  that  first  animated  them  has  extended  to  their  lightest 
efforts,  and  Coleridge's  *  Something  childish'  and  Wordsworth*s 
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Dear  Child  of  Nature'  bear  the  date  of  their  production  on 
their  face  as  manifestly  as  '  The  Ancient  Mariner'  or  '  Tintern 
Abbey.'  The  vers  de  sociMe  of  their  minor  contemporaries  are 
stamped  with  the  same  impression,  Charles  Lamb's  quaint 
tenderness  is  well  represented  bj  his  "  Hester/  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
playful  archness  by  his  n>nilo,  *  Jenny  kissed  me/  Peacock's 
•  JLovc  and  Age/  which  we  regret  not  having  space  to  extract,  is 
another  exquisite  example  of  the  modern  infusion  of  feeling  into 
a  theme  on  which  a  writer  of  the  previous  century  would  have 
been  merely  rhapswlicai.  What  traces  of  the  old  school  of  senti- 
ment are  still  left  appear  in  the  smooth  grace  of  Rogers  and  the 
faded  prettiness  of  William  Spencer,  while  the  unrefined  humour 
which  accompanied  it  finds  its  last  representative  in  Captain 
Morris,  in  whose  lyrics  the  '  man  about  town '  of  the  Regency 
lounges  an<l  swaggers  to  the  life. 

In  that  brighter  vein  of  humour  which  is  little  affected  by 
social  changes,  and  sparkles  freely  under  all  conditions  in  im- 
promptu and  epigram,  few  professional  jesters  have  attained  more 
distinction  than  one  of  the  gravest  of  functionaries,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Erskine.  Among  the  best  of  his  recorded  verses  is  that 
composed  while  listening  to  the  tedious  argument  of  a  counsel 
which  detained  him  on  the  woolsack  until  past  the  hour  when  he 
was  engaged  to  a  turtle  dinner  in  the  City,  Being  observed 
busily  writing,  he  was  supposed  to  be  taking  a  note  of  the  cause, 
but  Lord  Holland,  who  caught  sight  of  Ids  note-book,  found  that 
it  contained  the  following  : — 

*  Oh  that  thy  cursed  balderdash 
Were  swiftly  changed  to  callipash  ! 
Thy  bands  so  stiff  and  snug  toupee 
Corrected  wore  to  callipoe ; 
That  since  I  can  nor<line  nor  sup, 
I  might  arisf  and  cat  thee  up  1 '  * 

The  energy  of  tlie  j>oetic  reformation  sensibly  abated  with  the 
jjrowth  of  the  century^  and  a  period  of  conventionality  ensued, 
H  hich  was  marked  bv  a  copious  increase  of*  boudoir'  literature,  as 
Himsy  in  texture  as  it  was  showy  in  pattern.  In  the  liamls  of  one 
gifted  writer,  however,  whose  capacity  for  higherefffirt  was  perhaps 
thwarted  in  its  development  by  a  premature  death,  this  tawdry 
literature  attained  a  temporary  lustre.  The  sententiousness  of 
Crabbe,  the  romanticism  of  Scott,  and  the  sentiment  of  Kyn>n, 
seem  to  have  been  Praed's  literary  nurture ;  but  he  brought  wit, 
observation,  scholarship,  and  experience  to  assimilate  and  modify 
tbem.     His  early  sketches  remind  us  of  the  first,  his  legends  of 
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the  second,  bis  IvtXcs  of  the  third  ;  hut  in  each  there  are  featun-s 
which  do  not  belongs  to  the  original,  and  distinguish  the  artist 
from  the  imitator.  In  the  style  which  he  subsequently  perfected, 
antithetical  in  construction  and  pointed  in  phrasing,  pungent  in 
satire  or  playful  in  raillery,  always  clear  and  exquisitely  versifie<I, 
he  has  probably  never  had  a  superior.  No  observer  of  the  outer 
side  of  life  has  painted  more  finishetl  pictures  than  his  of  a 
London  drawing-room — the  manners  and  customs  of  well-bred 
English  men  and  women  between  1825  and  1835.  Of  a  society 
which  had  outlived  its  appetite  for  vice  without  acquiring  a 
healthy  taste,  which  still  maintained  the  institutions  of  the  dool 
and  the  gaming-house,  which  had  worshipped  BrummelJ  and 
was  ready  to  worship  D'Orsay,  which  had  originated  the  exclu- 
siveness  and  still  upheld  the  tyranny  of  Almack's,  in  which  such 
a  creation  as  *  Pelham '  could  be  set  up  as  a  typical  gentleman, 
in  which  the  mcdisevalism  of  Scott  was  more  admire<l  than  his 
characterisation,  and  the  introspection  of  Byron  than  his  passion 
— of  such  a  society  Praed  was  a  fitly  representative  p«>et.  The 
licentious  time  which  had  prevailed  during  the  Regency  having 
died  out  of  its  own  excess,  left  beliind  it  a  prevailing  taint  of 
uneamesjness  which  iVmnd  exprcsslim  in  mere  frivolity.  Infecte«l 
with  the  fashionable  taste,  yet  half-ashamed  of  it,  Praed  laughs 
gently  in  his  sleeve  at  the  follies  which  he  gravely  affect*  t'l 
chronicle.  His  '  Good-night  to  the  iSeason  *  (which,  to  our  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Locker  does  not  extract)  and  '  Our  Hall'  are  master- 
pieces in  this  mock-serious  vein.  'A  Lelter  of  Advice*  from  a 
young  latly  to  her  friend  on  the  choice  of  a  husband,  is  less  veile<i 
in  its  satire.  How  humorously  the  sham-romantic  ideals  of 
friendship  and  love,  destined  to  extinction  in  a  mariagede  coiiv&' 
nance  J  are  ridiculed  in  these  verses ; — 

•  0  think  of  our  favourite  cottage, 
And  think  of  our  dear  "  Lam  Rookh  " ! 

How  we  shared  with  the  milkniiaids  tlieir  |>ottage, 
And  drank  of  the  stream  from  the  brook ; 

How  fondly  our  loving  lips  faltered 
"  What  further  can  graudcur  bestow  ?  *' 

My  heart  is  the  ganio ; — is  yours  alter'd '? 
My  own  Araminto,  say  "  No  I "  .  ,  .  . 

*  We  parted  I  but  sympathy's  fetters 
Beach  far  over  valley  and  hill ; 

I  muse  o'er  your  exquisite  letters, 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine  still : 
And  he  who  would  share  it  with  me,  love, — 

Tho  richest  of  treasures  below, — 
If  he's  not  what  Orlando  should  bo,  love, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  *•  No  I " 

•If 
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*■  If  be  wears  &  top-boot  in  bis  wooing, 

If  bo  comes  to  you  riding  a  cob, 
If  bo  talks  of  bis  baking  or  brevviiig, 

If  be  puts  up  his  feet  on  the  bob. 
If  be  ever  Jriiiks  port  after  <linncr> 

If  bis  brow  or  Mb  breeding  is  low, 
If  bo  calls  kimself  "  Thompson  "  or  *'  Skinner," 

My  own  Araminta,  say  **  No  !  "  ' 

Praed's  skill  in  pasquinade  found  ample  scoj>e  for  its  exercise 
in  tbe  arena  of  jwditics.  His  sympatbles,  after  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  were  avowedly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Tories  in  their 
resistance  to  the  march  of  innovation,  an<i  his  winnjcd  arrows  of 
wit  were  gallantly,  il  unavailingly,  employed  in  their  service. 
The  only  specimen  oi'  his  political  verse  given  in  the  '  Lyra*  is 
the  piece  addressed  to  tlie  Sj>eaker  on  seeing  bim  asleep  in  the* 
(Reformed)  House  of  Commons.  The  two  last  stanzas  are  the 
best:^ — 

'  Sleep,  Mr,  Speaker  !  Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  obolitib  tbe  sun  and  the  moon: 
Hume  Avill  no  doubt  be  taking  tbe  sense 
Of  tbe  House  on  a  i^uestiou  of  sixtconpeiice. 
Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  bray — 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  yon  may ! 

*  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  dream  of  tbe  time 
When  loyalty  was  not  qiiite  a  crime, 
When  Grant  was  a  pupil  in  Canning's  sebool. 
And  Pftlmerston  fancied  Wood  a  fool. 
Lord !  bow  principles  pass  away — 
Sleeji,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  V 

Tbe  conflict  of  parties  to  which  these  verses  refer  inspired  the 
worthiest  ambitions  and  absorbed  the  best  energies  that  society 
was  then  putting  forth.  Wit  and  humour  know  no  ptditical 
tnoQopoly,  and  Praed  was  doubtless  the  first  to  atlmire  the 
spirited  sallies  of  satire  that  issued  from  tbe  Liberal  camp, 
during  the  agitations  which  preceded  the  enactments  of  Catholic 
Elmancipation  and  Reform.  JMoore's  '  King  Crack  and  his 
Idols,^  Macaulay's  *  Cambridge  Election  Ballad,'  and  Peacock's 
*  Fate  of  a  Droom  '  have  an  ingenuity  in  their  caricature  and  an 
absence  of  malice  about  their  iiearty  invective  that  bespeak  the 
writers'  training  in  the  school  of  the  '  Anti-Jacobin '  swordsmen. 
The  bourfjcois  tone  inevitably  attending  tbe  influx  of  a 
democratic  wave  makes  its  presence  felt  in  the  vers  de  society  of 
James  Smith,  Rarbam,^  and  Hoo<l,  where  puns  and  slang  are  too 
often  substituted  for  wit.  To  Hood's  poetic  gifts,  however,  the 
extracts  given  in  the  '  Lyra '  do  scanty  justice.    He  had  a  true 
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{Trace  aod  iancy,  of  which  they  afford  no  indication.  The  extracts 
given  from  Barham  do  him  more  than  justice,  since  they  convey 
no  idea  of  the  coarseness  which  was  a  decided  drawback  to  his 
fun.  A  trace  of  this  mars  one's  enjoyment  of  some  of  Thackeray's 
genuinely  humorous  pieces,  Its  worst  example  is  '  The  White 
Squall,'  which  describes  a  passage  across  the  Channel  in  lan- 
guage as  unrefined  as  it  is  graphic,  but  the  touch  of  tender 
in  the  closing  verse  retk'cms  it : — 

*  And  when,  its  force  expended. 
The  harmless  atorm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Oomo  blnshing  o'er  the  sea, 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking 
And  smiling  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me.' 

It  is  noticeable  how  much  less  pronounced  Thackeray's  cynical 
tone  is  in  his  verses  than  in  the  province  of  fiction  wherein  his 
chief  laurels  have  been  won.  The  interfusion  of  pathos  and 
humour  above  exemplified  is  often  skilfully  contrived,  especially 
in  the  *  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse'  and  *The  cane-bottomed  Chair.* 
Of  his  purely  tender  mood,  '■  At  the  Church-gate,'  the  reverie  of  a 
lover  who  sees  his  lady  enter  the  minster,  is  a  delicate  example. 
A  more  familiar  chord  is  struck  in  *  Vanitas  Vanitatum  : ' — 

*  0  vanity  of  vanities  ! 
How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 

How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 
How  very  small  the  very  great  ore  I  .  .  . 

*  Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past 
Since  David'8  son,  the  sad  and  splendid. 

The  weary  King  Ecclesiost, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it, — 

*  Methinks  the  text  \s  never  stale. 
And  life  is  every  day  renewing 

Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  talc 
Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin.' 

The  only  other  representative  poet  of  society  belonging  to  our 
own  time  whose  name  occurs  in  Mr.  Locker's  volume  is  Arthur 
Clough,  of  wliom  '  Spectator  ab  extra'  is  a  fairly  characteristic 
lyric.  It  a/lords  a  glimpse  of  that  deep-searching  scepticisml 
which  now  threatens  to  penetrate  the  roost  cherished  of  our 
social  institutions,  a  tone  of  that  deep-seated  earnestness  veiled 
in  irony  by  which  more  than  one  contemporary  teacher  has  won 
the  public  ear. 

Such 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  side-lights  of  history  which  a  rapid  run 
through  the  pages  of  the  'Lyra  Elejsrantiarum '  admits  of  our 
discerning.  Mr,  Locker  does  not  intlude  any  living^  poets  in 
his  list,  nor  could  he  have  done  so  without  heading:  it  with  his 
own  name.  Though  far  from  being  a  mere  poet  of  society,  he 
has  devoted  himself  so  steadily  to  the  ro/e  of  its  lyrist,  and  as  yet 
maintained  bis  pre-eminence  against  all  subsequent  competitors, 
that  no  survey  of  the  subject  would  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  his  distinguishing  traits.  To  estimate  them  fairly 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  contemporary 
society. 

The  observation  long  ago  made  upon  us  that  we  *  take  our 
pleasures  sadly,  after  the  manner  of  the  nation,'  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  reproach,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  It  is  assuredly  as  true  of  us  now  as  it  ever  was.  The  moods 
of  frivolity  in  which  we  occasionally  indulge  seem  to  be  borrowed 
"  nm  the  Continent,  and  arc  as  transient  as  other  imported 
liiotts.  The  shadow  of  the  end  and  'the  burden  of  the 
mystery '  are  for  ever  recurring  to  our  minds,  not  to  extinguish 
our  mirth,  but  to  control  its  manifestations,  and  suggest  the 
reflections  which  it  is  only  madness  tu  ignore.  That  the 
tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  serious  aspect  of  life  has  been  for 
some  years  past  upon  the  increase,  we  think  there  can  he  no 
doubt.     The  growing  appetite  for  scientific,  metaphysical,  and 

^theological  speculation,  no  longer  confined  to  the  learned,  but 
liared    by    all    the  educated  classes ;    the   interest   now   taken 

Hll  political,  educational,  and  sanitary  questions  by  the  sex 
hitherto  indifferent  to  study,  and  satisfied  with  supremacy  in 
accomplishments;  the  grave,  even  sombre  cast  of  the  poetry 
in  the  first  or  second  rank  which  has  been  most  widely  read, 
'  The  Idylls  of  the  King,'  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'  '  Aurora 
Leigh,' '  The  Spanish  Gipsy,'  '  The  Earthly  Paradise,'  *  Atalanta 
in  Calydon  ;'  the  perpetual  contrasts  of  tragedy  with  comedy 
oflfcred  in  the  pages  of  our  most  popular  novelists — George  Eliot^ 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Mr.  Trollope,  Mr.  W.  Collins — and  the 
tendency  which  the  greatest  of  them  display  to  the  manufacture 
of  '  novels  with  a  purpose ;'  the  successful  cultivation  of  high 
art  by  surh  painters  as  Mr.  VVatts,  Mr.  Leighton,  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  and  Mr.  Poynter;  the  long  popularity  of  the  *  domestic 
drama,'  and  the  reaction  which  the  degradation  of  farce  into 
burlesque  has  created  in  favour  of  classical  comedy :  all  these  are 
signs  in  the  same  direction.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  moralist,  jr?«r 
^/  ximpl^'y  has  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  an  audience  in  this 
than  in  a  less  serious  age.  We  want  our  pills,  and  are  e%'en  anxious 
to  take  them,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  silvered. 

A  writer 
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A  writer  who,  like  Mr.  Locker,  comes  forward  in  a  je«ter's 
motley,  but  continually  betrays  the  preacher's  cassock  beneath  it, 
and  is  gifted  with  n  vein  of  pathos  that  dominates  without  de- 
pressitig  his  sense  of  humour,  may  fitly  ap}>eal  to  the  sympatliy 
of  a  society  thus  pretlisposed.  The  six  editions  of  his  *  London 
Lyrics,'  a  number  reached  by  no  other  volume  of  rers  dc  socitHe 
in  our  time,  attest  that  he  has  thus  apj>ealed  with  success.  Of 
such  of  his  poems  as  are  purely  pathetic,  we  do  not  propose  t<i 
speak.  *  lmj>lora  pace,'  *  Her  quiet  Resting-place,'  and  some 
others,  are  expressions  of  personal  feeling  that  no  one  would 
think  of  classing  in  the  category  lo  which  the  majority  of  hie 
lyrics  belong.  The  characteristic  aroma  of  the  latter  cannot 
better  ha  described  than  in  the  writers  own  words  : — 

'  The  wisely-gay,  as  years  advance, 

Are  gaily  wise.     Whate'er  befall 
Wo'll  laugh  at  foUy,  whether  seen 

Beneath  a  chinmey  or  a  steeple, — 
At  yours,  at  mine ;  our  o^ti,  I  meau. 

As  well  as  that  of  other  people. 

'  Fra  fond  of  fun,  the  mental  dow 

Where  wit  and  truth  ami  ruth  are  blent.  ,  .  . 

'  I've  lauglied  to  hido  the  tear  I  shod ; 
As  when  thu  Jciittr's  boeum  swells, 
And  moumfully  he  shakes  his  head, 
We  hear  the  jingle  of  his  bells.* 

A  cheerful  philosopher,  persuaded  that  the  destiny  of  tlic 
world  is  in  better  hands  than  his  own,  yet  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  it,  be  devotes  to  its  advantage,  by  way  either  of  sym- 
pathy or  satire,  the  resources  of  a  genuine  poetic  faculty.  The 
gifts  which  make  up  bis  credentials  have  been  singly  possessetl 
by  one  or  other  of  his  predecessors,  s*)me  of  wh<mi  have  adde<l 
qualifications  that  be  lacks,  but  none,  we  think,  have  equallc^l 
him  in  combining  so  much  of  what  is  excellent  with  so  little 
an  admixture  of  what  is  inferior.  The  writers  of  whom  be  most 
frcc[uently  reminds  us  are  Hcrrick,  Prior,  Praed,  and  Thackeray. 
By  the  first  he  is  surpassed  in  delicacy  of  fancy  and  lyrical  skill, 
but  he  has  equal  tenderness  and  simplicity,  and  excels  in  humour 
and  refinement.  The  humour  both  of  Prior  and  Thackeray  is 
more  genial,  but  it  is  less  refined  than  Mr.  Locker's :  Praetl's 
wit  is  unapproached  by  him,  but  he  adds  the  pathos  which  botli 
Prior  and  Praed  want,  and  the  music  and  finish  of  which 
Tliackeray  has  little.  In  irony,  whether  playful  or  earnest,  we  do 
not  know  his  superior,  the  satirists  who  usually  emj»loy  it  liciu^ 
too   apt   tti  !«•  either  cynical   or  ponderous.      The  best-kno' 
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MHIAinple  of  bis  peculiar  manner  is  the  pnem  on  n  Skull,  but  the 
mme  blending  of  a  sardonic  with  an  emotional  vein  tharactenses 
*  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard,'  from  which  we  extract  one  or 
two  verses: — 

*  We  all  Lave  secrets :  you  have  ono 
Which  mayn't  ho  qnito  your  charming  spouse's ; 

Wo  all  lock  up  a  skeleton 

In  some  grim  chamber  of  our  houses 

'  Your  neighbour  Gay,  that  jovial  wight, 
As  Dives  rich  and  brave  as  Hector, — 
Poor  Gay  steals  twenty  times  a  night, 
On  shaking  knees,  to  see  his  spectre. 

*  Old  Dives  fears  a  pauper  fate, 
So  hoarding  is  his  ruling  passion ; — 

Some  gloomy  souls  anticipate 

A  waistcoat,  straiter  than  the  fashion  ! 

*  Childless  she  pines,  that  lonely  wife, 
And  secret  tears  are  bitter  shedding  ;— 

Hector  may  tremble  all  his  life, 

And  die, — but  not  of  that  he's  dreading. 
'  Ah  nio,  the  World  t    How  fast  it  spins ! 
The  beldams  dance,  the  caldron  bubbles ; 
They  shriek,  and  stir  it  for  our  sins, 
Arid  we  must  drain  it  for  our  troubles. 
'  We  toil,  we  groan : — the  cry  for  lovo 
Mounts  upward  from  the  seething  city, 
And  yet  I  know  we  have  above 
A  Father^  infinite  in  pity.' 

His  dexterity  in  making  the  jester's  privilege  a  cloak  for  the 
moralist  is  shown  in  the  poem  of  *  Beggars,'  which  analyses  in 
a  parable  the  selfishness  that  lurks  under  the  shelter  of  science  ; 
a  similar  service  being  rendered  to  the  irrationalists  in  the  piece 
called  *  An  old  Buffer.'  Of  his  playful-pathetic  mood,  *  To  mv 
Orandmuther  '  is  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  : — 

•  This  relative  of  mine. 
Was  she  seventy  and  nine 

When  she  died '? 
By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  look'd  at  seventeen. 

As  a  bride. 

*  Beneath  a  summer  troo 
Her  maiden  reverie 

Has  a  charm ; 
Her  ringlets  are  in  taste  ; 
What  an  ann !  and  what  a  waist 

For  BQ  arm ! 

*  With 
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'  With  her  bricial-wxcath,  bouijuet. 
Lace,  forthiogale,  and  gay 

Falbttla,— 
Were  Romney's  limning  true, 
What  a  lucky  dog  were  yuu, 
Grandpapa ! 

'  Ilor  lips  arc  sweet  as  love  ; 
They  are  parting  I   Do  they  move  ? 

Are  they  <lunib  ? 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 

To  say,  "  Come."  .... 

*  That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  confidence  Bublimo ! 

When  I  first 
Saw  this  lady,  in  my  youth. 
Her  winters  had,  forsooth, 

Done  their  worst 

'  Ah,  perishable  day  1 
Her  charms  had  dropt  away 

One  by  one : 
But  if  she  heaved  a  sigh 
With  a  burthen,  it  was,  "  Thy 

Will  be  done." 

*  In  travail,  as  in  tears. 
With  the  farde]  of  her  years 

Overprest,— 
In  mercy  she  was  home 
Where  the  weary  and  the  worn 

Are  at  rest/ 

*  Gerty's  Glove '  and  *  Gcrakline  and  I  '  arc  favourable  speci- 
mens of  the  dainty  g^-ace  which  he  can  throw  into  a  love-lyric ; 
*  The  Bear-pit '  and  *  My  First-born,'  of  the  genuine  fun  which 
he  can  extract  from  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life.  Clearness  and 
simplicity  of  lang^uage,  polish  and  fluency  of  versification,  are 
qualities  that  belong  to  his  poems  generally.  He  usually  adopts 
a  tone  of  kindly  banter  that  diffuses  itself  in  jwiJiwrif  u(  expres- 
sion, and  avoids  epigram  as  too  harsh  a  metlium,  but  now  and 
thou  knots  his  lash  and  leaves  a  mark  not  easily  to  lie  effaced. 
For  such  a  quatrain  and  couplet  as  the  following  it  i$  scarcely 
hazardous  to  predict  proverbial ity  : — 

'  They  eat  and  drink  and  scheme  and  plod 

And  go  to  church  on  Sunday : 
And  many  are  afraid  of  G-yd 
And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy.' 

*Tho 
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•  The  Cockney  met  in  Middlesex  or  Surrey 
Is  often  cold  and  always  in  a  hurry.' 

Bringing  the  powers  which  those  poems  illustrate  to  bear 
upon  the  themes  most  likely  to  interest  London  society,  the 
scenes  and  figures  most  familiar  to  its  denizens,  the  love-histories 
transacted  in  their  midst,  the  pleasures  they  most  eagerly  pursue, 
the  sorrows  they  are  too  prone  to  neglect,  Mr.  Locker  has  con- 
densed within  one  little  volume  what  is  not  only  accepted  by 
his  contemporaries,  but  we  doubt  not  will  be  regarded  by  future 
historians,  as  a  vivid  and  varied  picture  i\{  \'ictorian  life  and 
manners.  Tbis  position  we  think  is  secured  to  it  by  its  evident 
freedom  from  caricature,  a  merit  so  seldom  belonging  to  the 
obseriations  of  an  every-day  humourist.  The  sympathy  between 
class  and  class,  which  is  one  of  the  healthiest  symptoms  of  our 
time,  is  legibly  reflected  in  his  verse.  The  purity  of  tone  that 
marks  it  may  be  primarily  a  personal  trait ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  this,  aIso>  represents  the  dominant  spirit  of  English 
society,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  notoriety  of  that  small 
section  which  battens  upon  the  literature  of  discasetl  or  lawless 
lost. 

Among  contemporary  writers  of  vers  de  socUU^  although  their 
name  is  legion,  we  are  acquainted  with  but  two  whose  claims  to 
compare  with  jMr.  Locker  admit  of  discussion.  Priority  of 
appearance,  and  the  respect  due  to  bis  exquisite  scholarship, 
entitle  Mr.  C.  J.  Calverley  to  the  first  consideration.  If,  how- 
ever, the  view  we  have  taken  be  correct  as  to  the  qualifications 
ivbich  modem  society  demands  from  its  representative  poet,  he 
is  ipso  facto  disqualified  for  the  office.  As  a  mere  humourist.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  his  match ;  but  he  has  chosen  to  be 
no  more.  We  say  chosen,  because  out  of  two  volumes  of  verse, 
a  single  poem,  *  Dover  to  Munich,*  contains  a  few  stanzas  that 
evince  the  writer's  capacity  for  treating  a  serious  theme  with 
reverence  and  grace.  With  this  exception,  his  original  poems 
ore  confined  to  a  series  ai  burlesques  and  parodies.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  infinitely  droll,  especially  tlie  imit<ition  of  Mr. 
Browning's  mannerism  in  *  Cock  and  Bull,'  and  that  which 
travesties  Mr.  Swinburne's  sham-antique  balhids  to  the  burden 
of  *  Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese.'  A  spice  of  inten- 
tional ridicule  such  as  is  here  infused  seems  always  requisite  to 
make  parody  piquant.  For  lack  of  this,  other  of  Mr.  Calverley's 
clever  echoes  arc  comparatively  weak,  no  element  inhering  in 
the  subject  which  could  avail  to  render  it  absurd,  even  if  the 
writer  intended  so  to  make  it.  The  mock-heroic  stanzas  on 
*  Beer'  and  *  The  Schoolmaster  abroad  *  strike  us  as  the  best  of 
hi»  burlesques.    Beyond  incidental  illustrations  of  undergraduate 
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life,  and  the  superficial  traits  of  London  humour  that  met 
passers  eye,  these  volumes  ct>ntribute  nothings  to  the  poetry  of 
mcKlern  manners.  Regretting  that  Mr.  Calverley  is  not  animated 
by  a  worthier  ambition,  we  must  needs  take  him  at  his  own 
valuation  ;  and  if  he  is  content  to  do  no  more  than  amuse  our 
idle  hours,  it  would  be  ungrateful  ti>  deny  that  his  verses  have  a 
rais4m  tretn: 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  evidently  aspires  to  a  higher  place,  and 
his  recent  volume  of  col  totted  poems  is  one  of  unusual  promise. 
Although  his  manner  has  obviously  been  colouretl  by  the  study 
of  Mr.  Locker,  he  is  far  from  being  merely  an  imitator,  and  in 
the  faculty  of  pictorial  expression  he  even  excels  his  master. 
The  following  extract  from  a  poem  illustrating  the  condition  of 
France  under  Luuis  Quinze  is  in  his  best  style  :— 

*  For  these  were  yet  tho  days  of  halcyon  weathor, 
A  marten's  summer,  when  the  nation  swam^ 
Aimless  and  ea«y  as  a  wayward  feather, 

Down  the  full  tide  of  jest  and  epigram  ;— 
A  careless  time,  when  France's  bkeat  blood 
Beat  to  the  tune  of,  »*  After  us  the  flood."  ' 

Occasional  plirases,  such  as  descrilje  the  engraving 

'  In  shidoietf  mnf^iw!  stipple- traced 
By  Bartolozzi,' 

and  tiic  signs  of  a  coquette's  old  age  in 

'  The  coming  of  the  orow'^  feet 
And  the  backward  turn  of  beaux'  feet,' 

arc  very  happily  rendereil.  Where  the  writer  chiefly  (ttiU  as  an 
artist  is  in  over-elaboration.  His  jwrtraits  of  *A  Gentleman 
and  a  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School,'  for  example,  would  be 
more  lifelike  if  the  strokes  were  fewer  and  stronger.  \ow  and 
then,  too,  his  ornaments  are  strangely  out  of  keeping,  as  when 
he  describes  the  sad  gentle  face  of  an  aged  lady  surmounted  by 

*  a  coif  whose  crest 
Like  Hector's  horse-plume  towered.*  (!) 

His  most  successful  effort  in  portraiture,  we  think,  is  *  Avlce/ 
where  the  handling  throughout  is  extremely  delicate.  Here  are 
two  verses : — 

♦  When  you  enter  in  a  room, 
It  is  stirred 
With  the  wayward,  floshing  flight 
Of  a  bird ; 
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And  you  speak -^and  bring  with  you 
Leaf  and  sun-ray,  burl  and  blue, 
And  tho  wind-breath  and  the  dew, 
At  a  word.  .  .  . 

•  You  have  juRt  their  eager,  quick 

"Airs  do  to tc," 
All  their  flush  and  fever-heat 

When  elate ; 
Every  bird-like  nod  and  beck, 
And  a  bird's  own  curve  of  neck 
When  she  gives  a  little  peck 

To  hor  mate.* 

Some  power  of  humorous  characterisation  is  shown  in  '  Tu 
Quoque,  a  Conservatory  Idyll,'  modelled  after  the  duologue  of 
Horace  and  Lydia,  and  VAn  Autumn  Idyll,'  an  adaptation  of 
Theocritus.  Both  evince  skill  in  preserving  the  antique  form 
while  fitting  it  to  modern  usages,  yet  avoiding  the  vulgarity 
which  is  the  opprobrium  of 'classical  burlesque.* 

As  a  poet  of  society  Mr.  Dobson's  gifts  differ  little  in  kind 
from  Mr.  Locker's,  but  they  are  not  employed  with  equal  judg- 
ment. *The  Virtuoso,'  for  example,  an  ironic  study  of  JTsthetic 
beartlessness,  is  so  direct  in  its  application  as  to  verge  on 
<^ricature,  and  loses  much  of  the  force  which  a  satirist  like 
Mr.  Locker  would  have  thrown  into  the  form  of  suggestion. 
Playfulness  and  pathos,  again,  though  Mr.  Dobson  has  both 
at  command,  are  not  so  subtly  blended  in  '  Pot-pourri '  or 
*A  Gage  d'Amour'  as  in  his  predecessor's  'Pilgrims  of  Pall 
MalV  and  *My  Grandmother,'  In  point  of  technical  skill 
the  younger  writer  has  much  to  learn.  The  light  tripping 
meti«ft,  which  both  are  fond  of  using,  will  not  bear  the  weight 
of  such  heavy  words  as  Mr.  Dobson  sometimes  thrusts  U|>on 
them. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  these  '  Vignettes '  is  very 
favourable  to  the  writer's  mental  attitude.  Their  keen  and 
sprightly  criticism  of  men  and  manners  is  unspoilt  by  flippancy, 
their  healthy  appreciation  of  life's  purest  pleasures  is  tempered 
by  kindly  concern  for  the  lot  of  those  who  miss  them.  \V  ith  a 
few  exceptions,  his  oljservations  strike  us  as  made  from  a  dis- 
tance rather  than  on  the  spot,  by  one  who  has  felt  more  than  he 
has  seen,  and  read  more  than  he  has  thought.  The  aspect  of 
modem  life  which  such  a  spectator  seizes  is  necessarily  limited, 
but,  as  far  as  Mr.  Dobson's  field  of  vision  extends,  the  report  is 
trustworthy  and  encouraging. 

The  prima  ftwic  reflection  suggested  by  an  historic  retrospect 
like  the  foregoing  mav  probably  be,  how  little  either  the  optimist 
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or  the  pessimist  can  find  in  it  that  makes  in  favour  of  bis  creed. 
To  the  lyrists  of  society,  whether  one  or  three  centuries  ago^ 
human  nature  seems  to  have  presented  the  same  motley  spectacle 
that  it  presents  to-day.  Although  from  Herrick  and  Prior  to- 
Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Dnbson  they  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
been  *  laudatores  temparis  acti,*  they  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
discern  analogies  between  that  past  and  their  own  time.  The 
same  motives  have  always  been  in  operatirjn,  the  same  virtues 
honourable,  the  same  vices  detestable.  The  equilibrium  has 
frequently  shifted,  and  the  moral  standard  which  one  age  has 
striven  to  realize  another  has  been  content  to  idealize,  but  the 
standard  itself  has  not  appreciably  alterwl.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  each  age  chronicles  the  conquest  of  some 
vicious  habit,  the  reclamation  of  some  province  from  barbarism, 
and  that  the  tide-mark  once  scored  is  ineffaceable,  it  is  evident 
on  the  other  hand,  that  evil  tendencies  arc  prone  to  recur  after  a 
period  of  apparent  extinction,  and  that  an  ebb  of  puritanism  is 
inevitably  succeeded  by  a  flow  of  libertinism.  That  the  balance 
of  such  advance  and  recession  is  equal  may  not  unreasonably  be 
the  impression  first  produced.  A  second  consideration,  bow- 
is  sufficient  to  correct  it.     However   little  the   types    of 
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humanity  have  change<i  since  Horace  and  Martial  painted  them, 
it  is  certain  that  the  painters  would  not  recognise  the  world  to 
which  their  sitters  Ijclongctl,  a  world  of  refined  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  no  longer  delighted  in  seeing  gladiators  back  each 
other  to  deaths  antl  runaway  slaves  torn  by  lions.  If  they  dis- 
cerned some  resemblance  to  the  habits  with  which  they  were 
familiar  among  the  fashionable  congregation  at  a  Ritualistic 
service,  the  crowd  at  a  poll-booth,  an<l  the  audience  at  a  theatre^ 
they  would  marvel  at  the  interest  which  one  distinguished  as- 
sembly took  in  organizing  a  famine-fund,  another  in  the  com- 
position of  a  school-board,  a  third  in  canvassing  for  an  orphanage 
or  an  almshouse.  If  Herrick  and  Prior,  in  their  turn,  were 
transported  to  the  London  they  ha<l  known,  they  would  find  its 
manners  materially  altered,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  more  re- 
spected, the  representations  of  the  stage  more  decorous,  the 
evening  meal  no  longer  an  orgy.  Even  Praed  would  find  some- 
thing to  welcome  in  the  abolition  of  Crockford's,  and  a<lmit  that 
the  decision  of  a  police-magistrate  at  Bow  Street  adjusted  a 
quarrel  at  once  more  equitably  and  more  economically  than 
a  pistol-shot  at  VVormwootl  Scrubbs.  Whatever  else  has  been 
lost,  these  are  un(|uestionable  gains.  The  Hydra,  how  often 
soever  we  behead  it,  will  infallibly  put  forth  new  heads,  but 
they  will  not  lie  the  same  as  the  old.  The  lover  of  his  Kind, 
who   is   disheartened    by   the   survey  of  the    past    and    of  the 
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"present,  should  find  comfort  in  this  outlook  for  the  future, 
inexombly  as  the  logic  of  events  may  convince  him  that  the 
term  of  human  perfectibility  ran  never  be  fixed  more  definitely 
than  "  ad  Graecas  ICalendas." 


Art.  v. —  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld^  Advocate 
of  Holland ;  with  a  View  of  the  Primartf  Causes  and  Move- 
7nent8  of  the  Thirti/  Years'  War.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  cScc.     Two  vols,     London,  1874. 

WITH  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Motley  has 
broujfht  to  a  close  a  series  of  most  nieritorious  intellectual 
labours.  'The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic^'  'The  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands  from  1584  to  1609,'  'The  Life  and 
Death  of  John  of  Bameveld,'  form  a  fine  and  continuous  story, 
of  which  the  writer  and  the  nation  celebrated  by  him  have 
equal  reason  to  be  proud  ;  a  narrative  which  will  remain  a  pro- 
minent ornament  of  American  genius,  white  it  has  permanently 
enriched  English  literature  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  congratulate  warmly  the  indefatigable  man 
of  letters  from  beyond  the  seas,  who  has  ransacked  the  archives 
of  the  Hague,  Brussels,  and  London,  who  has  come  to  rank  as 
the  greatest  authority  concerning  one  of  the  chief  episodes  in  the 
liistory  of  European  peoples,  who  has  compiled  from  original 
documents,  and,  as  it  may  fairly  l>e  said  in  view  of  the  general 
public,  for  the  first  time,  an  important  and  entertaining  and  very 
instructive  chapter  in  universal  history. 

A  citizen  of  the  Unitetl  States  and  an  experienced  diplomatist, 
Mr.  Motley  was  by  sympathy  and  training  alike  fitted  to  be  the 
historian  of  '  the  L^niled  Provinces.'  The  zest  and  thoroughness 
with  which  he  identifies  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  Nether- 
landers  give  a  genuine  and  solid  value  to  his  compositions  ;  they 
area  constant  stimulus  to  his  industry  and  love  of  research  ;  they 
apur  him  on,  as  he  rummages  among  State-papers  or  deciphers 
the  unprinted  letters,  *  in  handwriting  perhaps  the  worst  that  ever 
existed '  (vol.  i.  p.  ix),  from  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  to  win 
the  materials  for  his  last  book.  Again,  his  own  life  as  a  servant 
of  the  State  has  implanted  in  him  tastes  which  otherwise  might 
not  have  had  encouragement  from  him.  By  nature  he  is  fondest 
of  swift  |K>liticnl  and  military  action.  A  statesman  by  profes- 
sion, he  has  dared  to  dedicate  nearly  8(X)  pages  to  the  last 
nine  years  of  John  of  Barneveld's  life:  and  neither  for  ourselves 
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as  critics,   nor  on  the  part  of  his  larg;er  audience,  arc  w 
the  least,  oti  this  account,  tlis]>oscd  to  grumble  at  him. 

American  historians  turn  generally  with  a  strong  appetite  to 
the  history  of  Spain,  and   next   in  order  to  those  old   Spanish 
territories  in  the  Low  Countries  where   they  find  so  early  the 
name    of   *  the    Republic/       So    Washington    Irving,    Prescotl, 
Ticknor,  and  quite  recently,  beside  Mr,  Motley,  Mr.  Kirk,  the 
historian  of  the  prelude  to  Mr,  Motley's  jieriod,  the  biographer  of 
Charles  the  Bold.     At  the  opening  of  the  history  of  the  New 
Western  World,  the  Burgundian-llabsburg  dynasty  occupied  a 
place  not  very  unlike  that  occupie<l  by  the  Roman  Caesars  when 
the  history  of  Western  Eurojw  began.     This   has  l)een  felt  bv 
American  historians,  as  a  rule ;  it  has  been  felt,  for  instance,  by 
both  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley.     It  has  affected,  with  cbarac> 
teristic  difference,  tb^  imagination  of  each  of  these  two  writers. 
It  gave  a  lofty  and  dignifietl  charm  to  Mr.  Prescott's  style  and 
historical  fancy.    Julius  Ca*sar,  Augustus,  Diocletian,  all  seemed 
to   enter   as    indirect    memories    into    Mr.    Prescott's   view    of 
Charles  V.     Mr.  Motley's  clever  sketch  of  Charles  V.   is,   on 
the  other  hand,  a  burlesque ;  and  from  his  grotesque  caricature 
of  Philip  II.  few  of  the  combined  vices  of  Tiberius,  Claudius, 
and  Domitian  are  absent.      He   at   times  Bings  about   his  pen 
as  if  it  were  the  brush  of  some  angry  Dutch  painter  turning  from 
studies  of  coarse  village  interiors  and  henls  4jf  cattle,  stung  by 
his  country's  wnmgs  to  portray  and  to  gibbet  the  Ijeast  and  savage 
under  the  purple  and  the  crown.     For,  with  Mr.  Motley,  everv 
physical  and  mental  trait,  in  almost  everyone  who  has  the  unhap- 
piness  to  wield  sovereign   power,  beromes  monstrous   and  de- 
formed.   There  never  was  a  dwarf  Lnurin  or  a  sprite  Riibezabl, 
an  elf-king  or  gnome-king,  so  despicable  ur  distorted  as  Philip  of 
Spain  in  .\lr.  Motley's  pages,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  James 
of  England   and  Scotland.     For  an  out-and-out  enthusiast  for 
democratic  institutions,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  commend 
us  to  Mr.  Motley.     We  would  venture,  in  a  whisper,  to  remind 
him  that  both  the  Hague  and  Brussels,  not  to  s]K'ak  of  London, 
are  seats  of  monarchies,  antl   that,   notwithstanding,   or  rather 
because  of,  all  their  past,  with  a  jx>rtion  of  which  he  is  so  well 
acquainted,  the  Dutch,  Belgians,  and  English — poor,  benighted 
l>eings  that  they  are — must  be  said  to  be  on  the  whole  well  con- 
tented to  have  it  so.     A  European  reader  would  be  irritated,  if 
he  were  not  still  more  amuseil,  at  the  perpetual  cry  of  '  Democracy 
for  eviT.'      We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  which  invites  an 
Englishman,  a  little  restive  under  Mr.  Motley's  lash,  to  extract  a 
passage,  which  with  very  slight  alterations — not  very  warily  Mr. 
Motley  himself  inserts  the  allusion  which  suggests  them — might 
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surely  describe  not  only  tlic  Europe  of  Rudolf  II.  and  Ferdi- 
nand IK 

*Tho  Holy  Empire,  wliich  so  ingeniously  combinod  tlie  worst 
ch&racteristics  of  despotism  and  republicanism,  kept  all  Gormany'aud 
half  Europe  in  tlio  turmoil  of  a  perpetual  presidential  election.  A 
theatre  where  trivial  personages  and  gracgleaa  actors  performed  a 
tragi-comedy  of  mingled  folly,  intrigue,  and  crime,  and  where  earnest- 
ness and  vigour  were  destined  to  bo  constantly  baffled,  now  offered 
the  principal  stage  for  the  entertainment  and  excitement  of  Christen- 
dom,'—Vol.  L  p.  11. 

With  regard  to  English  forcig:n  policy  during  the  times  of 
which  he  has  written,  we  give  up  argument  with  Mr.  Motley,  for 
if  we  commenced  upon  this  topic,  we  know  not  w  hen  we  should 
end.  Quite  briefly  :  we  do  not  agree  with  his  estimate  of  James 
the  First  and  his  policy^mach  less  do  we  agree  with  his  estimate 
of  Elizabeth  ;  we  should  be  prepared,  were  there  any  necessity, 
to  defend  at  length  English  policy  toward  tiie  Netherlands — that 
it  was  tardy,  cautious,  now  and  then  even  foolish  and  mistaken, 
we  admit  ;  we  also  assert,  that  it  was  generally  and  ultimately 
successful  and  beneficent  ;  were  there  need  of  profff,  we  shoukl 
refer  to  the  history  of  Holland  and  England — always  remem- 
bering who  were  then  the  foes  of  both  countries — in,  amongst 
others,  the  concluding  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some- 
times we  have  felt  surjirise  and  mortification  that  America,  pos- 
ting such  promising  historical  scholars,  should  have  turne<l 
'  back  so  entirely  on  Englisii  history — we  do  not  forget  some 
most  admirable  chapters  on  English  history  in  Mr.  Kirk's  book — 
bat  with  some  of  Mr.  Motley's  observations  in  our  mintl,  we 
confess,  for  the  moment,  to  feeling  every  incliiiatiim  to  Ije  grate- 
fully acquiescent  in  the  decrees  which  have  ruled  in  this  parti- 
cular heretofore  under  the  merciful  Fates. 

To  pass  on.  Mr.  Motley's  rough,  sturdy,  but  highly  pictu- 
renque  English  is  remarkably  atlapted  to  his  subject.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  one  migliit  quarrel  with  a  faintly  ^Batavian" 
phrase  or  term.  Such  a  word  as  'disreputation'  (i.  p.  320,  and 
ii.  p.  241)  grates  rather  on  the  car.  The  following  is  a  more 
than  Batavian,  is  a  Siamese  sentence  : — 

'  The  consummate  soldier,  the  unrivalled  statesman,  each  superior  In 
his  sphere  to  any  contemporary  rival,  each  guppJemeutiwj  Ihe  other,  and 
makinff  up  together^  could  theif  have  teen  harmoni«ed,  a  ikntble  head  sucJt 
at  no  poliiical  organism  then  cxisthtg  cmtM  boast,  were  now  in  hopeless 
aDtagooiam  to  each  other.'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  151-2. 

We  cannot  make  out  whether  Mr.  Motley  means  us  to  sec  a 
superhuman  or  a  ludicrous  exhibition  of  crime  and   podagra, 

when, 
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when,  in  one  long  sentence,  he  writes  of  an  arch-ofTentlcr, 
*  Kpernon,  the  true  murderer  of  Henry/  that  he  *  trampled  on 
rourts  of  justice  ami  councils  of  ministers,'  that  he  *  sraotheretl 
for  ever  the  process  of  Ravaillac,'  *  and  tha.t  lie  stroflc  trinmjihaiitly 
over  friends  and  enemies  throm/hout  Frnnre^  although  so  crijtpled 
hy  the  yout  that  he  roidd  scarcely  walk  up  stairsJ'  {^Vol.  i.  p.  230.) 
But  ordinarily  Mr.  Motley's  style,  if  not  free  from  blemishes, 
is  very  effective.  Indeed  we  could  not  easily  mention  another 
historian  who  possesses  so  fully  the  art  of  bringing  the  actors  an<l 
localities  of  the  Past  back  into  reality  and  into  the  very  presence 
of  his  readers.  And  these  last  two  volumes  have  all  the  excel- 
lence in  this  respect  of  their*  predecessors.  The  account,  to 
cite  one  instance,  of  Henry  1\'.  of  France  is  most  brilliant, 
and  lit  the  same  time  we  think  neither  unjust  nor  unsound.  Mr. 
Motley  shines  particularly  when  he  has  to  deal  with  startling 
contradictions  and  exaggerations  in  character.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  mystery  of  Henry's  death  is  not  darkened  beyond  what 
history  demands  by  Mr.  iVIotley,  who  strikes  us  as  too  crcflulous 
of  the  wild  reports  that  flew  alwut  close  to  the  event.  But,  as  ii 
whole,  the  picture  is  full  of  truth  as  of  colour.  And  with  what 
illustrious  historians  is  Mr.  Motley  here  com|)eting !  In  his 
elaborate  likeness  of  Henry,  he  has  drawn  that  complex  creature 
in  every  mood  and  in  all  lights.  How  masterly  is,  also,  this 
little  vignette,  sketched  in  n  couple  of  strokes  I 

*  Strange  combiDation  of  tho  hero,  the  warrior,  tbo  voluptuary,  the 
sage,  and  the  school-boy — it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  history  a  more  human,  a  more  attractiye,  a  more  provoking, 
a  less  venerable  character.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  221-2. 

The  priacipal   fault  of  Mr.  Motley's  Dutch  histories,   with 

which  we  are  impressed  more  than  ever  now  that  the  succession 
of  them  is  finished,  and  we  have  re-read  them  as  a  set  of  works 
extending  over  the  sixteenth  century — it  implies  more  praise  to 
him  as  a  Dutch,  than  detraction  from  him  as  a  European,  his- 
torian— -lies  in  the  position  which  he  gives  to  the  story  he  has 
chosen  to  relate.  He  writes  of  the  Low  Countries  as  though  ir 
them  was  the  centre  of  interest  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  if 
not  only  in  the  history  of  military  affairs,  but  everywhere,  ttt 
Politics  and  Tliought,  the  Low  Countries  were  right  in  the  fore- 
ground, starting  and  proclaiming  the  prospectus  of  independence. 
VVe  demur  to  this,  and  will  attempt  to  give  the  grounds  of  our 
demurrer. 

We  pnjpose  to  make  use  of  the  present  opportunity  to  review 
rapidly  the  situation  and  the  perils  of  Christenxlom  in  the 
latter   half  of  the  sixteenth    century.     We    shall    try  to  trace 

the 


main  springs  to  such  lives  as  that  of  Banievckl.  And 
hope  that  our  sketch  will  be  of  some  sendee  to  readers  of 
Mr.  Motley's  works,  even  thoiig^h  purjwsely  \vc  shall  only  rarely 
and  incidentally  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Netherlands. 
We  hope  that  we  may  enable  them  to  connect  the  move- 
ment and  the  chiefs  concerning  whom  he  writes,  with  wider 
movements  and  heroes  of  even  greater  orig-inality  and  more 
splendid  parts.  In  this  sort  of  survey,  not  easily  to  be  com- 
pressed at  all  into  the  room  at  our  disposal,  the  private  and 
separate  fortunes  of  any  single  individual  ran  uccupy  our  atten- 
tion only  in  a  subordinate  degree,  VV'e  must  send  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Motley's  last  botjk  for  the  history  of  John  of  Barneveld, 
which  deserves  their  afFectionate  and  studious  perusal.  A  word  or 
two  we  desire  to  devote  to  him,  and  this  the  more,  since,  for  our 
objects,  the  epoch  of  his  later  life  will  not  require  such  ample 
notice  as  the  epoch  to  which  the  formation  of  the  principles  by 
which  he  was  actuated  belongs.  John  of  Barneveld  was  one 
of  the  pupils,  not  one  of  the  teachers,  of  the  age,  and  yet  the 
»tiibbom  and  rugged  ibrce  of  the  Advocate  of  Holland  will  leave 
its  distinct  mark  on  the  tide  of  public  and  universal  revolutions. 
Seldom  have  a  prominent  politician's  life  and  character  corre- 
sponded so  nearly  with  the  extent  and  bias  of  an  accurately  limited 
time  and  of  a  widely  diffused  sentiment.  His  chequered  and 
protracte<l  career  touclies  at  their  extremities  the  limits  of  a 
momentous  period.  His  birth  took  place  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther ;  he  was  executetl  a  few  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  His  biography  expands 
naturally  into  a  history  of  the  Xetherlantls  for  inure  than  seventy 
years.  His  acti\  ity  as  a  lawyer  and  a  publicist  accompanies 
through  every  stage  the  rebellion  of  the  United  I'rovinces,  and 
their  transformation  into  free  ami  prosperous  states.  It  is 
scarf.*ely  too  much  to  say  of  his  pen,  that  it  summarised,  that  it 
often  directed  and  overruled  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  business 
throughout  the  several  leading  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe, 
during  days  when  glorious  pages  in  English  and  French,  as 
well  as  in  Dutch,  annals  were  being  filled  in.  Under  the  eye  of 
princes  like  Elizabeth  Tudor,  William  the  Silent,  and  Henri 
Quatre,  there  were  assigned  to  no  man  such  difficult  negotia- 
tions and  such  <langerous  missions  as  to  him  :  nor  did  any  man 
recommend  himself  for  the  fullest  confidences  by  such  noble 
proofs  of  sagacity  and  integrity.  And  there  is  no  event  which 
points  more  impressively  the  growing  frowardness  of  impure 
motives,  the  lurking  strength  of  jealousy  and  violence,  the  half- 
unconscious,  the  none  the  less  wicked,  usurpations  of  military 
I  and  dynastic  ambition  than  the  trial  or,  to  use  the  wortls  employed 
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long  ago  by  Lord  Macaulay,  *  the  judicial  murder*  of  John  o( 
Barneveld,      That  grey   and  venerable  head    fell  as  a   kind  oi 
signal  of  war.     An  end  was  made  of  truce  and  prudence,  an^ 
the  contrivances  and  precautions  of  cabinets. 

The  scaffold  which  was  erected  for  the  13th  of  May»  KU9," 
the  Binncnhof  at  the  Hague,  cljiiins  to  be  commemorated  beyond 
many  a  bloody  field  where  thousands  may  have  perishcfl  in  a 
paltry  cause.  The  words  of  a  score  of  synods  and  councils,  in 
defence  of  whose  prolix  decisions  it  would  be  vain  to  tempt 
philosopher  or  patriot  to  risk  reputation  and  to  satTifice  life,  are 
outweighed  by  a  few  broken  utterances,  in  which  the  staunch 
old  steward  of  constitutional  privilege,  in  tlie  sight  of  the  pe«iple 
he  had  served,  and  of  tlje  ministers  of  divine  and  human  law 
who  had  doomed  him  to  the  block,  summed  up  his  account  and 
bade  farewell  to  the  republic:  *  Men,  do  not  believe  that  1  ajuj^ 
traitor  to  the  country,  I  have  ever  acted  uprightly  and  loyally  .^| 
Christ  shall  be  my  guide  ....  He  cjuick  about  it.  I3e  quiclR 
Tlie  *  quick  '  act  of  the  executioner  declared  how  much,  at  all 
events  for  a  while,  the  laborious  fichievements  of  statesmanship 
were  despised  and  discre<lited.  With  the  wjirk  of  Bameveld, 
much  of  that  of  Sully  and  of  the  Cecils  might  be  held  to  have 
been  undone.  Worse  furies  than  those  which  their  wisdom  , 
managed  to  {|uell,  or  at  least  to  restrain,  were  to  be  let 
What  were  the  campaigns  in  tlie  Lt)W  Countries  when  comj 
with  the  devastaticpn  about  to  overwhelm  Germany  anti 
a<ljacent  territories !  Was  not  the  fiery  fame  of  Alva  and  his 
Spaniards  to  grow  almost  pale  beside  that  of  Tilly  and 
Wallenstcin,  of  Banner  and  I'orstenson,  of  the  Swedes  and 
the  Croats,  and  the  whole  huge  mercenary  rabble,  without 
name  and  nearly  without  number,  which  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  renewed  far  mu\  near  in  Central  Europe 
the  miseries  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  aspect  of  the  grcal 
national  migrations !  ^M 

Charles  V.  ruled  frtr  thirty-six  years.  The  year  1556  may  bi 
taken  as  historically  the  central  year  of  the  century ;  cbrqaAi 
logically  it  <lividcs  it  into  two  fairly  equal  halves.  That  is^| 
date  when — cjne  year  after  his  mother's  ileath,  one  year  alter tB 
had,  with  tears  flowing  down  his  eheeks,  his  broken  frame  sup- 
ported on  the  shoulder  of  young  William  of  Orange,  bidden 
farewell  to  the  iSetherhuids,  his  favourite  provinces,  and  then^ 
warned  by  a  comet,  had  (*  Me  mea  fata  vocant,'  he  exclaimed] 
hurried  from  Brussels — the  last  great  Kmjieror  entered  thf 
monastery  of  Juste.  The  words  placed  in  his  mouth  in  Count 
von  Platen's  poem,  suit  well  the  occasion : — 
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'  Nacht  ist*8,  imd  8tiirmo  BauBen  fiix  and  fiir, 
Higpauische  Mauclie,  sehliesst  mir  auf  die  Tliiir  ! 
Bereitet  mir,  was  euer  E[au8  vennag, 
Ein  Ordcnskleid  und  cinen  Sarkophag  I 

Nun  bin  icli  vor  dcm  Tod  den  Todten  gleich, 
Und  fall'  in  Triimmem,  wie  das  alto  EoicL.'* 

He  had  becTi  outwitted  by  Maurice  of  Saxony  ;  he  had  boon 
foiled  by  the  French  before  Metz  ;  he  had  been  forced  to  grant 
«jual  privileges  with  Catholic  to  Lutheran  Electors,  Princes. 
Instates ;  he  had  been  humbled  in  the  centre  «)f  his  patrimonial 
and  in  the  centre  of  bis  imperial  jiower ;  he  had  trembled  at 
Innsbruck,  he  had  yielded  at  Augsburg ;  he  had  sent  his  son 
Philip  beyond  the  seas,  bridegroom  to  Aragonesc  Mary,  now  at 
last  the  Catholic  Queen.  In  England  he  had  lioped  the  days  of 
Fenlinand  and  Isabella  wrmld  renew  themselves,  bis  familv-trcc 
would  strike  root  and  flower  again.  '  Philip  and  Mary,'  cried 
the  herald  at  the  wedding, '  King  and  Queen  of  I'^ngland,  France, 
Xaples,  Jerusalpm,  and  Ireland,'  But  there  was  no  blessing  on 
that  *  bhM)dy'  reigti,  there  came  no  heir  from  the  Spanish  matcli. 
And  if  Charles  looked  to  Rome,  it  was  to  see  a  new  and  vigorous 
Pope,  as  Cartlinal  Caraffa,  the  bitterest  and  unroconciicil  enemy 
of  his  house  and  p>licy :  a  new  Poj>e,  he  was  elected  May  23rd, 
1555;  a  vigorous  Pojic,  though  in  his  eightieth  year,  who 
remembered  the  free  political  atmosphere  of  Italy  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  longed  to  breathe  it  again,  *  Thou  shalt  go 
upon  the  lion  and  adder,'  Paul  IV.  used  to  mutter  to  himself 
over  the  thick,  black,  brimstone-flavoured  Neapolitan  wine,  of 
which  he  was  fond,  thinking  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  overrun 
the  country  where  he  and  his  beverage  were  native.  Charles 
could  cany  the  burden  of  alFairs  no  longer,  he  would  try  no 
more  to  sustain  the  universal  Church  and  to  pacify  the  universal 
State.  It  was  a  toil  beyond  the  strength  of  a  man.  Later,  just 
before  hi*  death,  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  In  manus  tuas  tradidi 
ecclcsiam  tuam.'  Physical  weakness  had  tohl  on  him,  his  per- 
sonal sins  oppressed  him,  he  v,ns  troubled  hcjw  to  make  his 
own  peace  with  God.  (!^are  was  taken  that  the  view  from  his 
rooms  should  be  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  ccmvent  garden, 
and  that  his  sleeping-chamber  should  he  place«l  so  that  he  might 


'  •  'Tia  night,  btiiI  the  storm  mges  nwrp  and  more, 
Ye  Simniah  monka,  oi>tn  to  nuu  tUo  dwr. 

Aad,  as  you  may  afford,  for  mo  pmvide 
A  oofthi,  und  juur  orilct's  gtxth  bt'side. 
So,  giitlitrrd  tn  tho  deo<l  wliilo  I  suspire, 
I  full  to  niina  like  tUo  old  Empire.' 
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follow  the  chaj>el  music  and  the  service  of  the  mass.  Vet 
heresy  tracked  him  intf>  his  last  asylum.  There  was  no  escape 
from  it.  And,  as  people  liked  to  relate  whether  the  story  was 
quite  true  or  not,  the  hopelessness  of  his  task  among  men  had 
ci>me  home  to  his  mind  most  as  he  worked  among^  mechanisms  ; 
he  had  found  it  impossible  only  to  bring  two  clocks  to  tick  in 
unison. 

Charles  \\  might  turn  in  despair  from  the  world,  but  the 
hopes  which  had  animated  Catholicism  and  Spain  at  the  dawn 
of  the  century  were  not  extinguishetl.  And  Catholicism  and 
>^pain — though  not  always  as  represented  by  the  House  of 
I  labsburg  and  the  Pajiacy,  were  at  the  middle  of  the  century  far 
more  closely  allie<l  than  at  the  beginning.  The  year  of  Charles 
V.'s  alxlication  is  in  the  nnnals  of  Catholicism  not  most 
memorable  on  account  of  that  event.  The  year  1556  is  the 
year  in  which  the  greatest  saint  of  Spain — not  excepting  St. 
Dominic,  the  most  passionate  and  reverential  worshipper  of  the 
mystical  Church ;  not  excepting  St.  Francis — passed  away  from 
earth,  leaving  a  large  field  to  his  successors,  and  confident  of 
their  joyful  harvesting.  It  is  the  year  in  which  died  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  Order  he  founded  lias  always  retained  something 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Loyola  was  born  on  a  frontier,  and  nourished  in  the 
literature  and  scenery  of  battles.  Then,  when  he  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,  for  his  conflict  with  the  world  and  Satan 
is  brought  by  his  panegyrists  into  awful  proximity  with  that  of 
the  Divine  Being,  whose  name — is  there  not  here  the  pride  of 
Spain? — is  borne  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  disabled, 
fighting  against  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Pamplona,  from  the 
further  ])rofession  of  carnal  warfare.  On  his  sick-bed,  reading 
Amadis  of  Gaul  and  legends  of  the  mendicant  foundations,  he 
imagine<l  himself  called  according  to  the  laws  of  a  celestial 
chivalry  to  be  the  knight  of  the  Blessed  \  irgin.  The  old 
with  the  Moors,  the  contrast  in  the  familiar  Spanish  romancea 
between  Jerusalem  and  its  king  and  his  legions  and  the  Soldiui 
of  Babylon,  ccdoured  still  all  his  thought.  In  the  spiritual 
Exercises  there  is,  to  this  day,  commended  to  the  Order  *  the 
<'ontemplaticm  of  the  kingdom  t>f  Christ  Jesus  under  the  simili- 
tude of  a  terrestrial  king  calling  out  his  sulijrcts  to  the  strife.' 
On  the  vigil  of  the  Festival  of  the  Annunciation  antl  before  the 
image  of  Mary  he  hung  up  his  sword  and  took  iiis  palmer's  stafl' 
into  his  hand ;  he  went  then  to  pray,  to  confess  an<l  to  scourge 
himself,  to  fast,  a  week  at  a  time,  to  Manresa,  and,  fitted  at  length 
for  the  journey,  he  passetl  on  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  Stay  there.     He  was  not  ])crmitted  on  his  return  to  Spain  to 
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preach  without  further  acquaintance  with  theohigy.  He  travelled 
himibly  to  Paris  ;  he  was  dull  at  grammar,  but  he  had  visions 
which  explained  the  mysteries  of  the  sarrtiments  and  the  creeds. 
To  return  to  Jerusalem  was  still  the  idea  that  governed  his 
plans.  From  Paris  he  and  a  few  friends  went  to  \  en  ice ;  a 
quaint  thread  they  twine  into  tlu*  life  of  those  capitals  of  luxury 
and  pleasure.  Insuperable  difliculties  came  in  the  way  of  the 
voyage  to  Syria.  The  little  band  fared  on  to  Rome,  the  object 
before  it  ctintinuinj^  to  bo  to  preach  to  Saracens  and  Indians. 
The  Pope  at  the  lime  was  Paul  III,,  who  took  no  step  of  im- 
portance without  observing  tlie  constellations  and  consulting 
his  astrologers.  One  would  like  to  know  what  said  now  the 
stars  and  the  soothsayers.  He  sanctioned  the  new  Order  in  the 
Bull,  *  Regimini  .Militantis  Ecclesia- ;'  it  was  Spanish  in  its 
military  organization^  in  its  regimental  obedience  ;  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  with  Ignatius  for  first  General,  restricted  for  a  short 
time  to  sixty  souls,  bound  to  do  all  the  Pope's  bidding,  to  go 
nnywhere,  to  Turks,  heathens,  and  heretics,  at  once,  uncon- 
ditionally, without  discussion,  without  rewanl.  What  the 
Templars  had  been — with  such  modifications  as  were  involvetl 
in  the  times — the  Jesuits  were  to  be.  The  verses  in  Solomon's 
Song«  which  the  Temple  had  applied  to  itself,  might  l>e  appro- 
priated by  the  Company,  would  suit  its  distant  wanderings,  its 
wealth,  the  persecutions  it  iuflictcfl  and  underwent,  its  watchful- 
ness, its  perpetual  peril.  *  Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of  the 
wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense, with  all  powders  of  the  merchant?  Behold  his  bed. 
which  is  SolomtHi's ;  threescore  valiant  men  are  about  it,  of  the 
valiant  of  Israel,  They  all  hohi  swords,  being  expert  in  war : 
every  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  because  ttf  fear  in  the 
night'  The  Jesuit  was  to  bend  his  head  forward  a  little,  to  keep 
his  eyes  downcast,  to  have  on  his  face  a  pleasant  and  calm  look, 
and  so  forth.  Should  the  Church  define  that  what  appears  to  the 
sight  as  white  is  black,  he  is  to  maintain  the  definition.  In  his 
Superior,  the  Soldier  of  Christ  is  to  recognise  and  to  worship  the 
Presence,  as  it  were,  of  Christ.  He  is  to  have  no  will  of  his  own, 
he  is  to  be  as  a  log  of  wood,  as  a  corpse,  as  a  stick,  which  the  old 
man  can  turn  how  and  whither  he  likes.  At  first,  a  Jesuit  might 
not  accept  a  bishopric;  we  have  quite  lately  seen  with  what  diffi- 
culty a  member  of  the  Order  was  persuaded  to  receive  a  cardinal's 
hat.  But  from  its  foundation,  the  greatest  names  flocked  into 
the  society.  Francis  Borgia,  who  when  Ignatius  died  stood  over 
the  seven  Pyrenean  provinces,  Avho  was  afterwanls  ttie  third 
General,  had  been  a  duke  and  a  viceroy.  When  the  next  century 
opens,  the  Jesuits  are,  in  all  four  continents,  at  the  seats  of  political 
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life.  The  Fathers  are  in  Akbar's  palare  at  Lahore,  in  the  Imperial 
chamber  at  Pekin,  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  One 
Jesuit  founded  5(»0  churches  in  Japan.  Among-  the  Indians  of 
Paruguay  the  noblest  ami  most  enliujhtenetl  philanthropy  of  the 
Ortler  showed  itself  in  the  s«>-called  '  Rwluctions,'  a  new  experi- 
ment in  the  way  of  Christian  republics.  In  Europe  the  Catholr 
nobility  and  a^entry  Avcre  schtjoled  in  Jesuit  seminaries,  and  thfti 
confidential  spiritual  dirertitm  t>f  Catholic  monarchs  was,  nearljrl 
universally  we  may  say,  exercised  by  specially  trained  Jesui 
casuists.  That  Spanish  power,  which  had  shot  up  so  rapidly, 
what  a  real  strcnp^th  it  had  put  forth  !  Out  of  that  series  of 
marriaores,  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabtdhi  tn  Philip  and  Mary,  what 
a  network  of  domestic  and  |>oIitiral  and  also  of  hierarchical 
intrigue  had  spun  itself  I  How  it  encumberetl  Europe  and  the 
known  world  I  Castilian  priests,  who  at  the  commencement  i*i 
Isabella  the  Cathitlic's  reign  woul<l  have  been  checked  by  the 
Guadalquiver,  mijjht  now  roam  from  the  Parana  to  the  V'antse- 
kiangf. 

And,  thoug^h  the  pipes  wrre  unwilling  senants,  they,  from 
Clement  VII.^s  time  onward  til!  long  after  the  sixteenth  century 
had  terminate*!,  were  at  tlie  mercy  of  .Spain  and  had  to  attend  ta^|fl 
her  mandates.  The  indepemlence  of  Italy,  for  which  JuUus,^^ 
Leo,  Clement  himself  had  striven,  had  come  to  an  end.  Southern 
!taiy  was  altogether  Spanish,  and  the  whole  peninsula  was  he!d 
l>y  Spanish  arms  and  Spanish  agents.  The  most  curious  and 
instructive  study  in  Italian  politics  is  presented  in  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  Pope  first  shrinks  from  it  in  terror  of  Spain,  then, 
reassuretl  and  reliant  on  Spain  and  for  Catholic  and  Spanish 
objects,  carries  it  on  and  concludes  it.  The  Council  was  a  di- 
plomatic training  ground  for  al!  the  nations  which  took  part  in  it. 
The  rougli  sketch  for  the  Council  was  discussed  by  Charles  V. 
and  a  Wnetian  canlinaLwho  had  lived  amid  the  business  of  the 
republic  and  had  written  a  book  on  the  Venetian  Constitution. 
The  author  of  a  careful  essay  on  French  diplomacy  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  M.  Edouard  Fremy,  gives  up,  and  in  our 
opinion  very  rightly,  his  first  chapter  to  an  account  of  the 
liehaviour  of  the  French  ambassailors  at  the  later  sittings  of  thfr 
Council.  The  narnitlvc  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a  fine 
subject  for  political  historians.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who 
caretl  to  unmask  its  treacherous  diplomacy,  by  a  N'enctian, 
Sarpl.  It  was  written  again,  as  against  Saq>i,  bv  a  Jesuit, 
Pallavicino.  In  an  appendix  to  the  last  volume  of  hit 
work  on  the  Popes,  Professor  von  Ranke  has  criticised  Sarpi 
and  his  opponent.  The  German  historian  is,  Ijy  nmch,  the  b«t 
living  authority  on  the  history  of  diplomacy :  he  calls  Sarpi  the 
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second  of  modem  Italian  historians ;  the  first  rank  he  awards  to 
MacchiavcUi. 

General  Councils  had  been  numerous  in  the  preceding  century, 
in  which,  in  fact,  they  had  gone  far  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
papacy.  The  desire  for  another  Council  had  been  strongly  felt 
under  Leo ;  had  very  jwssibly  been  felt  by  Adrian,  in  many 
respects  so  exceptional  a  pope  ;  that  desire  was  urged  anew  U]x»n 
Clement.  Pfipes  hate<l  Councils.  A  Medicean  pope  was  likely 
to  have  Councils  in  special  hatred.  Leo  had  taken  pains  to  have 
it  recorded  that  a  pope  was  above  a  council.  Clement  might 
dread  that,  were  he  arraigned  before  such  an  assembly,  his  use 
of  bis  own  money  at  the  time  of  his  election,  his  use  of  the  funds 
of  the  Church  since  that  event,  and  especially  the  illegitimacy  of 
his  birth,  might  cost  him  his  chair.  At  last  in  1545  the  Council 
came  together.  The  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  among  the 
cardinals  were  there.  But  they  were  soon  met  by  the  disputants 
of  the  new  order,  the  Spaniards  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  to  whom 
the  wonl  of  command  had  been  given  by  Ignatius  Loyola  to 
oppose  every  change,  every  novelty.  Thus  the  Jesuits  entered 
into  the  arena  of  Theology  and  European  Politics.  From  that 
moment  to  this  they  have  prevented  or  prejudged  General 
Councils.  The  persuasion  of  Loyola  had  already  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  Pope  to  listen  to  Cardinals  Caraffa  and  IJurgos,  iu 
re-orguni/e  the  Inquisition,  and  to  establish  its  head-quarters  at 
Rome.  We  nee<l  not  further  accompany  the  Council  of  Trent 
through  its  scholastic  windings,  its  verbose  controversies,  its 
pilgrimages  from  city  to  city ;  it  is  thenceforward  in  the  hands 
of  Pope  and  Order. 

The  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  is,  first  and  foremost,  the 
history  of  statecraft.  This  majtim  will  be  our  best  guide,  white 
*ve  pick  our  way  through  the  last  fifty  years  of  it.  In  some  degree 
it  is  a  history  of  great  diplomatists  on  the  Imperial  and  Papal 
thrones.,  and  it  is  from  those  heights  that  a  storm  threatens  which 
atirs  panic  and  rouses  energy.  But  it  is  ultimately  a  history  of  poli- 
ticians with  narrower  and,  as  we  might  say,  modern  views,  lovers 
of  new  institutions  and  constitutions.  It  is  a  marked  era  in  the  lifo 
of  nations.  Still  more  does  its  interest  lie  in  its  grand  birfgraphies, 
in  which,  as  in  representative  statuary,  are  modelled  beforehand, 
nadced  and  defiant,  the  instincts  and  features  of  j>eoples.  States- 
men never  had  harder  work  before  them  and  never  had  such  reason 
to  mistrust  themselves.  A  kind  of  authority,  claiming  to  !>e 
parental,  had  been  long  disregarded,  it  might  be,  and  disliked  ; 
but,  to  dislike  and  disregard  an  infirm  and  inactive  parent  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  altogetlier  disowning  and  denying 
him.     For  countries  to  develop  slowly,  to  become  stage  by  stage 
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the  homes  of  national  dynasties  and  churches,  the  contradiction 
never  becoming  very  perceptible  between  their  traditions  and 
inclinations,  the  feeling  always  beinp  that  a  stimulus  from  within 
prompted  each  step,  was  a  very  different  process  from  that  into 
which  countries  were  rapidly  torn  of  conflict  with  powerful, 
pressing,  foreign  principles,  which,  moreover,  often  seemed  to 
set  them  at  variance  with  their  own  past  and  the  piety  of  their 
nnceitors.  How  far  were  these  boldly  aggressive  movements, 
these  revolts,  justifiable?  how  far  were  they  natural?  How  far 
was  their  universal  spread  simulated  and  artificial?  how  far  was 
it  the  work  of  a  few  selfish  and  licentious  leaders  ?  Never  were 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature  seen  more  plainly,  felt  more 
keenly,  than  in  that  age.  We  alluded,,  a  little  while  ago,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  courts.  And  that  influence 
was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  pains  and  skill  devoted,  of 
set  purpose,  by  the  Order  to  the  management  of  the  confessional. 
In  the  combats  of  interest  and  opinion,  conscience,  where  a  man 
was  honest,  was  constantly  baffled  ;  a  person,  from  whom  his 
position  demande<l  thai  he  should  lead  others,  would  be  in  con- 
tinual want  of  a  guide  himself.  The  same  needs  existed,  where 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Jesuits  have  never  been,  on  any  large 
scale,  applied,  whore  the  hostility  to  Rome  was  strongest.  Men 
in  general  were  doubtful  about  their  acts  and  about  their  motives, 
which  they  desired  sliould  be  approved  by  God  as  well  as  by 
government.  The  vrry  same  causes,  which  in  some  countries 
threw  such  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  in  other  countries 
produced  a  multiplication  of  sects,  until  it  looked  probable  lliat 
Christianity  would  soon  have  as  many  various  sulxlivisions  as 
there  were  Christian  congregations.  WTicrevcr  a  man  would 
undertake  the  control  and  cure  of  souls,  there  was  sure  to  be  no 
lack  of  souls  anxious  and  wishful  to  be  cared  for.  Many  ex- 
plained these  symptoms  in  communities  to  mean  the  dissolution 
of  the  whole  life  of  communities.  They  refused  to  believe  that 
a  Henry  VIII.  or  a  Gustavus  Wasa  could  be  a  saviour  of  society. 
The  real  question  to  them,  they  said,  was  not  at  all  a  question  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  of  royal  supremacy.  It  invoh'ed  the 
first  rules  of  morality.  And,  though  popes  might  sometimes  be 
bad  in  morals,  were  not  monarchs  usually  so?  Would  it  do  not 
to  hold  reserved  the  highest  place,  in  the  sight  of  all  nations,  for 
a  potentate,  who  had  once  embodied  and  who  might  again 
embody  Moral  Greatness.  What  was  hapjx'ning?  Lassitudo 
was  tapping  the  vital  force  of  the  people,  luxury  that  of  the 
courts.  What  prospect  could  be  more  doleful  ?  One  saw  cities 
swayed  by  the  filthiest  and  most  blasphemous  ravings  of  dema- 
gogues, and,  in  the  country-,  peasants  were  rallying  on  behalf  of 
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the  lowest  of  the  older  superstitions  or  on  behnlf  of  communistic 
heresies. 

The  lives  whioh  have  been,  in  their  example  and  result,  most 
beneficent  to  humanity,  have  been  at  the  last  consumetl  by  a 
sense  of  loneliness  and  failure;  and  it  may  be,  that  ahvavs  after 
intense  effort,  whether  on  ^the  part  of  a  person  or  a  combina- 
tion of  persons,  a  c^orresjionding  slackness  of  mental  fibre  is 
inevitable. 

*  Post  tenebras  lux  *  is  the  ancient  motto  of  the  town  of  Geneva, 
on  which  the  dawn  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  break  from  behind 
the  wall  of  the  Alps  and  uH  eternal  snow.  In  the  heraldic  liear- 
iugs  of  the  city  meet  the  Eag^le  and  the  Keys,  the  symbols  of 
Caesar  and  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  very  geography  of  Geneva  and 
OD  all  her  fortunes  there  is  set  the  seal  of  an  international  voca- 
tion. Fable  makes  Geneva  four  centuries  older  than  Rome,  and 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Troy.  History  connects  the  site  with  the 
opening  event  in  Ca^ars  Western  campaigns.  Here  was  the 
frontier  of  the  Allobroges,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  where  Capsar 
met  and  turned  aside  the  unwieldy  caravan  of  the  Helvetians. 
In  our  own  time,  Geneva  stands  in  a  way  of  her  own  between 
the  divergent  interests  of  nations,  of  labour  and  capital,  of  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  ;  she  offers  a  theatre  for  Alabama  arbitra- 
tions, for  socrial  congresses,  for  the  preaching  of  P'ere  Hyacinthe. 
Thnmghout  the  Alictdle  Ages  and  at  the  rise  of  modern  history 
*he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  progress  of  commerce,  and 
was  the  home  of  much  literary  and  military  activity.  *  Clef  et 
Boulevard  de  la  Suisse,'  the  city  has  been  styled.  Geneva  stood 
on  the  confines  of  three  languages,  of  three  political  organisms, 
Itnlvy  France,  and  the  Empire.  She  had  a  close  connection  with 
the  tiade  of  Northern  and  VVestern  Europe  through  Cologne,  with 
that  of  the  South  and  East  through  Florence  and  Venice ;  she 
was  in  closer  neighbourhood  and  more  intimate  relations  with, 
at  about  equal  distances,  Bern,  Lyons,  and  Turin.  And  the 
mountain,  the  river,  the  lake — above  all  natural  objects  most 
suggestive  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  on  t!ie  Continent  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  inviting  and  familiar  as  they  have  been  to 
the  typical  philosopher,  and  historian,  and  poet,  dear  even  to 
the  satirist,  of  modern  Europe — Mont  Blanc,  the  Rhone,  Lake 
Leman,  the  delight  of  the  large  intellects  of  Rousseau,  Gibbon, 
Byron  and  ^  nltaire,  enliven  and  define  the  landscajic  of  Geneva. 
In  Carolingian  times  a  count  of  Geneva  had  governed  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  Swablan  times,  the  I'^mperor 
had  made  the  bishop  of  Geneva  count.  The  bishop  in  his  turn 
gfave  secular  rule  under  himself  to  the  Ccjunt  of  Savoy,  who  bore 
tlie  title  of  *  \^idomne.'     Bv  degrees  this  title  of  vidomne  passed 
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— tlie  count  at  Turin  willing  it  so  in  order  that  his  relations  with 
Geneva  might  lose  as  much  as  |>ossiblc  the  traces  of  their  origin 
in  a  delegated  authority — from  the  Count  of  Savoy  to  his  h>cnl 
officer,  the  custmliaii  of  the  island-fortress  in  the  Rhone.  We 
are  led  to  remark  bow,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Htjuse  of  Savoy^J 
the  design  to  reach  and  em-lose  Geneva  was  as  warmly  nursed^ 
and  as  persistently  maintained  as,  in  the  later  historv  of  that 
House,  the  design  to  reach  and  to  enclose  Rome.  Amadou* 
VIII.  of  Savoy,  in  the  variety  and  incongruity  of  the  distinctions 
he  accumulated,  claims  celebrity  as  having  surpassed  all  his 
successors.  He  Ix'came,  one  after  the  other,  Count  and  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Pope  of  Rome  and  Bishop  of  Geneva  (a.D.  1444) ;  at 
intervals  in  his  career  he  let  his  heard  grow  and  livetl  a  hermit 
at  RJpaille.  From  the  times  of  Amadeus  VIII.  the  bishops  of 
Geneva  were  mostly  members  of  the  ducal  family.  The  ambi- 
tious  house  was  incieased  and  extended  ;  at  last  Geneva  was  on 
all  sides  encompassed  by  the  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy* J 
The  line  which  separated  the  rights  of  the  duke  over  Genevi 
from  his  rights  over  the  territories  beyond  the  city-property  had 
become  the  slightest  imaginable.  But  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Geneva  had  sprung  up — the  plant  is  a 
common  one  in  mediapval  episcopal  purlieus — a  further  Power,  a 
<letermine<l  democracy.  So  far  bark  as  1387  a  charter  of  liberties 
was  granted,  which  made  an  important  landmark  on  the  road 
toward  the  full  enjoyment  by  (ieneva  of  the  forms  of  a  republic. 
Thus  the  city  was  one  of  most  diverse  population  an<l  opinions. 
It  had  a  most  complicated  jurisdiction  and  police.  Bishoji* 
Vidomne,  and  Syndicate  were  bound  by  oath  to  uphold  each 
other's  privileges  an<l  administration.  Then  there  was  the  action 
of  the  Chapter,  of  the  Vidorane's  lieutenant,  of  the  various  civic 
committees,  from  the  («cneral  Council,  the  Smaller  Council,  the 
Council  of  Sixty,  down  to  the  numerous  and  restless  clubs  and 
confraternities — abhatjes  cl  ronipatjnips — in  which  the  youth  of 
Geneva  enrolled  itself  for  the  discussion  of  aifairs  and  for  drill 
and  the  practice  of  archery.  A  street  of  Geneva  was  called  after 
the  German,  a  market-hall  after  the  IVench,  merchants.  In  one 
part  of  the  city  rose  a  Franciscan,  in  another  an  unusually  spacious 
Dominican  convent  (' le  Grand  I'alais'),  Pilgrims  crowded  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Victor.  A  band  of  the  hungry  shaggy  inoun* 
tiiineers  from  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  who  iormetl  the  gar- 
rison, might  Ijc  seen  to  pass  vociferating  in  their  vile  Piedmontesc 
jargon  on  one  side  of  the  road,  while  on  the  other  might  stand  a 
group  of  high-bom  cath(*dral  dignitaries  paying  their  respects  tt» 
each  other  in  Ciceronian  Latin.  Processions,  mana'uvres,  fairs, 
festivals,  traffic  kept  the  town  inan  unintermittent  bustle.   There 
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were  as  many  as  fifty  notaries-public.  The  fondness  of  the 
Genevans  for  amusement  anil  gaiety,  in  paitk-uhir  their  patron- 
age of  alleja^^rical  and  comic  representations,  became  proverbial. 
But  the  joyous  and  prosperous  city  had  its  turbulent  and  bitter 
moods,  and  these  recurred  more  ami  more  often.  It  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  under  interdict  and  under  martial  law.  The 
first  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  spent  at  Geneva  in 
internal  dissensions,  quarrels  between  duke  and  bishop,  bishop 
and  citizens,  duke  and  citizens.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens 
had  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Freiburg  and  Bern.  Three 
men  of  the  popular  party  are  famous  above  the  rest :  the  versatile 
and  eloquent  Fran<jois  de  Bonuivard»  who  has  sometimes  lieen 
styled  the  filrasmus  of  the  Genevan  Reformation  ;  Philibert 
Berthelier  the  favourite  of  the  multitude,  with  a  humorous  and 
a  melancholy  vein  in  him,  fond  of  music  and  conviviality,  but 
amid  the  clatter  of  wine-cups  imparting  to  the  friend  next  him 
his  prevision  of  a  violent  death, — Berthelier  has  been  called  the 
Egnjontof  the  Genevan  struggle  for  independence  ;  then  liezanson 
Hagues,  the  coolest  and,  as  it  strikes  us,  the  noblest  of  the  trio, 
whom,  continuing  the  comparison  between  Geneva  and  the 
Netherlands,  we  would  take  leave  to  think  of  as  a  companion 
spirit  to  John  cf  Barneveld. 

It  was  in  connection  with  a  section  of  the  inhabitants  letl  by 
Berthelier,  Bezanson  Hugues,  and  Bonnivard,  that  a  famous 
niekname  of  faction  came  into  vogue  at  Geneva.  The  partisans 
of  the  Freiburg  and  Bern  *■  combourgeoisie'  were  called  Huguenots, 
the  adherents  of  Savoy  Mamelukes.  The  word  '  Eyguenot '  may 
with  most  probability  be  derived  from  the  German  *  Eidgenoss/ 
the  Swiss  league  being  best  known  as  the  *  Kidgenossen,*  *  the 
sworn  comrades  J '  with  less  probability  from  the  name  of  the 
ablest  Genevan  leader,  Bezanson  Hugues.* 

Anyhow  the  term  had  a  political  before  it  ha<l  a  religious 
meaning,  and,  whether  it  be  the  same  with  the  F'rcncb  party- 
epithet  or  not,  which  is  sometimes  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  this 
description  of  the  term  would  still  be  true  in  both  localities, 
Bezanson  Hugues  and  Berthelier  were  much  more  political  than 
ecelesiastical  reformers  :  Bezanson  Hugues  remained  in  life  and 
death  a  Catholic ;  even  Bonnivard's  revolt  from  the  papal  and 
mooastic  system  had  its  root  in  and  took  its  savour  from  literary 
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to  thiB  l>ook.    Not  only  tbc*  UuiTereity  of  Bonn  and  the  Old  CuthoHo  movement. 

liut  hutorical  litcrckture  gf>nerully,  aufiVrod  a  great  loss  in  the  itwinataro  deoHi  ol' 

Profi'Mor  Kampacliulte.     Ouly  mw  out  of  Hn?  three  volumes  nv.  meant  ti>  write 

a  Cftlviti,  bad  bei-n  publiahid  when  he  died,     Thia  fragment  ifl  a  very  remark- 

ble  example  of  learning,  a  tttill  more  remarkable  example  of  impartiality. 
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rather  than  moral  tendencies  in  his  generation.     Of  the  two 
Implicated  towns,  Freiburg  was  strongly  Catholic  and  Bern  was 
I'rotestant,     It  was  from   Freiburg  that,  in  the  first    instance, 
the  citizens  of  Geneva  had  most  support  and  sympathy  ;  later, 
indeed,  thoup^h  not  because  Geneva  freely  willed  or  wished  it  so,  i 
Bern  supplanted  F'rciburg,      Geneva  passed,  without  knowLn| 
well  bow  and  in  what  direction  she  was  being  movet.!,  out  of  one 
relation  into  another.     Very  slowly  and  under  the  sheer  com- 
pulsion of  the  Duko  of  Savoy ^s  policy,  with  which  fell   in   after 
countless  subterfuges  and  hcsitatiims  that  of  the  bishop,  Peter 
de  la  Baumc,  a  policy  bent  on  confounding  and  causing  to  l)c 
confoundctl  the  desire  for  local  franchises  with  the  taint  of  those 
reviled  heresies  which  were  known,  like  every  other  novelty,  to 
have  made  some  way  in  the  jdace, — most  slowly  was  Geneva  as 
a  city  pressed  into  pronuuncoti  antagonism  to  Catholic  doctrine 
and  the  svstem  of  the  Catholic  Church.     When  the  bishop  haul 
excommunicated  Geneva;  when  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  who 
was    metropolitan,  and    the   Pope    had    confirmed    the   excoin- 
munication  ;  when  it  was  .innoiunced  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  an<! 
the  Bishop  of  Geneva  in  concert  were  levying  troops  and  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field  against  Geneva, — then,  and  not  till  tben^J 
did  Genevan  councillors  begin   to  advise  with   a   foreign  mi»*| 
sionary  at  whom  hitherto  they  had   looked  askance,  a  proUff 
of  Bern,  which  had  given  him   introductions  that  had  hither 
been  of  small  service  to  him,  *  the  Welsh  Luther,'  the  particula 
hctc  noire  of  ErasTrms,  William  Farel  ; — not  until  then  did  Fare! 
become  a  political  personage  at  Geneva,  though  thenceforward 
forward  enough  station  was  tiikcn  bv  him  ;  not  until  then  did 
the  Protpstant  watchwonls  Ijecome  tbose  of  Genevan  patriotism.' 
By  the  act  of  her  enemies  two  courses  only  were  at  all  open  to 
Geneva.     She  must  make  her  choice  if  she  would  have  those  , 
enemies  thrust  back,  kept  at  bay,  between  two,  the  only  possible 
allies.     Bern  or  France !     Alliance  with  France  could  have  ba| 
one  result — union  with  France.     As  it  was,  when,  with  the  hell 
of   Bern,   Geneva    was  safe    from    her   old   tyrants,   she   fouDO 
Bernese  statesmen — they  had  far  and  wide  the  reputation — ^ot^ 
much  less  covetous  than  French,  and  she  was  put  to  no   little 
trouble  to  preserve  her  autonomy.     Had  it  not  been  for  her  pro- 
fessedly sincere  and  thorough  Protestantism,  for  the  thus  assuretl 
guaranties    of   religious    aflinitv   and    fellowship,    Bern    wouM- 
have  enforced,  as  she  demanded,  the  most  substantial  pletlges;' 
she  would  have  annexed  the  town  she  had  rescued. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  contest  of  about  thirty  years'  duration, 
Geneva  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  her  bishop  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.     She  had  secured  what  men  called  her  liberty  :  ba 
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not  sacrificed  bcr  character?  *A  tottcrinf^  republic,  a 
wavering  faith,  a  nascent  church,'  the  sceptical  and  alarmist 
ob«en-er  wouhl  have  been  able  to  see,  as  nowhere  else,  at 
Geneva,  the  picture  traced  for  him  vapieij  in  the  whole  con- 
dition of  Europe,  reproducctl  in  a  speaking  and  highly-finished 
miniature.  The  chiefs  who  had  Ijcgun  the  movement  bad 
nearly  all  passed  away,  and  their  righteous  and  moderate  enthu- 
siasm was  gone  with  them.  In  the  place  of  old  ecclesiastical 
foundations,  of  old  patrician  and  civic  authorities,  what  remained? 
In  numbers  the  leading  Genevan  families  had  gone  into  exile 
"With  all  the  corporate  and  ceremonial,  all  the  time-worn  and 
time-honoured,  furniture  of  the  past.  They  had  left  a  blank. 
^he  very  sou!  of  the  city  was  extinct.  How  quickly  did  Geneva 
become  the  byword  of  I'lurope  for  the  wildest  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery, for  as  wild  scenes  of  iconoclasm !  The  frenzied 
passion  for  excitement,  change,  and  destruction  had  but  to  over- 
leap another  hedge  or  two,  and  it  would  have  consummated 
political  suicide.  What  were  the  materials  for  a  future  ?  Here 
a  poor  remnant  of  the  old  Genevan  stock,  the  cringing  and 
unworthy  children  of  noble  names,  who  had  given  up  their  ohl 
beliefs  for  the  sake  of  having  none,  who  had  broken  with 
Catholicism  and  its  dignified  official  protectors,  because  they 
wanted  to  break  with  all  religion  and  ortler ;  there  an  unreason^ 
ing,  insurgent  mob  collected  together  by  refugee  revolutionary 
preachers,  who,  as  soon  as  controversy  and  church-storming  were 
over,  lost  all  love  for  their  untractable  flocks,  and  found,  day  by 
<iay,  their  posts  more  untenable. 

At  this  very  darkest  moment  a  work  was  to  commence  at 
Geneva,  beside  w!iich  every  other  previous  and  later  enterprise 
originated  within  her  walls  sinks  into  insignificance.  In  July 
153t?,  a  poor  French  man  of  letters,  travelling  under  an  assumed 
name,  tired  witli  bis  journey,  arrived,  intending  to  rest  for  one 
night,  at  Geneva.  He  met  a  former  companion,  Louis  <lu  Tillet, 
who  chanced  to  inform  Farel  that  the  author  of  the  *■  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion  '  was  in  the  city.  Farel  had  been  for 
some  time  at  his  wits'  end  ;  he  was  through  and  through  conscious 
of  his  incompetence  as  an  organizer  and  legislator  ;  he  was  full  of 
lipjir  lest,  master  of  so  many  battle-fields,  he  should  never  succeetl 
in  making  any  use  of  victory.  Here,  the  thought  Hashed  on  him 
at  the  instant,  was  in  Geneva  the  very  man  Geneva  required,  the 
writer  of  a  book  which,  published  only  a  few  months  bef4)re,  was 
on  the  lips  of  the  entire  learned  and  inquisitive  world,  which 
had  become  already  the  programme  of  Protestantism,  or,  as  the 
Romanist  historian  Florimund  de  Racmund  put  it,  *  the  Koran, 
the  Talmud  of  Heresy.'     The  man  who  had  set  forth  the  theory 
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of  Protestantism  should  brlnf*  into  action  the  practice  of  Pro- 
testantism. From  the  bottom  of  his  overtasked,  perplexed, 
anient,  bold  heart,  Farel  determined  that  Calvin  should  not  leave 
the  spot.  He  hastened  to  the  stranger's  lodgings,  and  in  a  few 
impetuous  words  forced  upon  hira  his  plan.  Calvin  showetl 
astonishment  and  annoyante.  He  \vas»  he  stated,  a  young,  %\\y 
student ;  his  tastes  were  for  quiet,  academic  pursuits  ;  he  had 
found  his  place ;  and  manifestly  the  first  successes,  the  successes 
of  the  sole  kind  appropriate  to  his  talent  and  mode  of  living, 
which  ijatl  fallen  to  him,  fcjrhade  in  him  the  thought  of  re- 
nouncing his  chosen  career.  Hut  the  preacher,  who  had  stoinl 
before  the  stoniest  congregations  and  felt  his  own  firei,  who 
never  turned  from  insult  or  blow  and  had  shed  his  blood  for  his 
tenets,  who  had  carried  by  assault  church  after  church,  the 
'  Conqueror  of  Geneva,'  was  not  to  be  daunted  when  he  had  at 
last  l>efore  him  the  person  for  whom  he  was  in  his  conscience 
convinced  he  had  through  all  his  past  actions  l>een  preparing 
the  way.  *  Thou  pratest  of  tliy  studies  :  I  tell  thee  in  the  name 
of  Almighty  God  that  His  curse  is  upon  thee  shouldest  thou 
dare  to  withdraw  thyself  from  this  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
hearken  to  the  cry  of  thine  own  flesh  before  the  call  of  Chrisu* 
*  And  I  WHS  frightenetl  and  shaken  as  if  by  Got!  on  high,  and 
as  though  His  hand  had  stopped  me  on  the  way,'  says  Calvin,. 
recalling  the  interview  and  the  marvellous  power  with  which 
Farel  had  delivered  himself  of  his  message. 

Though  it  is  a  very  modern  and,  as  commonly  applied,  a 
somewhat  inapplicable  phrase,  yet  we  think  that  one  of  hi* 
recent  French  biographers  has  touched  exactly  Calvin's  own 
thought,  when  he  describes  him  as  un<lertaking  his  labours  with 
the  intention  of  making  Geneva  the  capital  <tf  an  idea.  To  no 
one  in  those  davs  or  in  ours  were  the  disorders  of  the  sixteenth 
century  more  abhorrent.  His  nicely  poised  and  clear  intelli- 
gence chafed  and  struggled  and  must  break  through  and  get  ti> 
light,  wherever  the  clouds  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  had 
defded  the  image  and  dulled  the  knowledge  of  truth,  Divine  and 
Immaculate.  He  hated,  and  with  every  instinct  of  a  creative 
and  masterful  genius  he  bent  bis  whfde  strength  of  character  and 
intellect  to  wrestle  with,  chaos.  Never  was  Geneva's  molto 
truer  of  her  than  in  Calvin's  time,  *  Post  tencbras  lux  ;'  never 
was  its  legend  of  the  implacable  agcmizing  hostility  between 
goo<l  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  the  active  Spirit  of  GihI  and 
the  shapeless,  lifeless  waters  of  a  lower  world,  more  finely 
illuminetl  than  in  the  life  of  Calvin.  Calvin  is  one  of  thoatr 
heri>es  of  history  wl>o  have  live<l  by  and  acted  by  the  guidance 
of  abstract  principles.     The  common  weaknesses  of  men,  such 
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:as  beset  even  most  ^reat  men,  are  not  discern iljlc  In  liim.  He 
is  too  severe,  too  eold  ;  one  misses  in  him  not  many  of  the  more 
excellent,  but  maiiv  of  the  more  amiable  quiilitles  of  the  race. 
"The  whole  earth  wore  tor  him,  one  might  say,'  the  air  of  a 
strange  lantl.  He  was  never  at  bome^  in  the  tlomestic  and 
-tender  sense  which  the  word  has,  at  Geneva  or  anywhere.  How, 
it  has  been  felt,  if  a  Lutlier  had  live*!  at  Geneva  instead  of  a 
•Calvin,  would  its  scenery  have  been  extttlled  and  recapitulated  in 
his  'Table  Talk'!  At  Geneva  a  Luther  wtmld  never  have  let 
nny  t»ther  man  but  himself  translate  the  Psalms  trf  Davifl.  From 
<ieneva  a  Luther  would  have  preached  sermons  an<l  sung  hymns 
liartUy  more  inspired  by  Scripture  than  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
mountain  and  the  ripple  of  the  lake.  Glacier  antl  avalanche, 
the  silence  and  the  sounds  of  the  high  Alps,  the  difficult  pass 
through  wliit'h  he  had  come,  the  fragrant  meadows  in  which  he 
iiad  rejx)sed,  a  Luther  would  have  celebrated  in  the  ears  of 
Jill  the  countries  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  would  have  some- 
where had  a  word  to  say»  not  altogether  ilisparagingly^  of  that 
artist  of  the  (ddeii  time  whose  altarpiece  had  Ijeen  turned  to  the 
-wall,  who  had  put  St.  Peter,  fisher  of  men,  founder  of  the 
Church,  patron  of  Gene\  a,  out  upon  those  particular  waters  to  net 
Iiis  miraculous  draught :  *  On  y  reconnoit  parfaitement  les  deux 
Monts  Saleve,  le  Mole  et  les  \'oyrons.'  But  to  Calvin  Geneva 
was  always  a  foreign  city.  The  rec(»rds  of  the  city  have  caught 
the  chill  of  his  presence:  that  foreigner,  that  Frenchman,  *  iste 
Oallus,'  so  run  the  first  entries  respecting  him.  Not  the 
beautiful  and  weil-prcjportioned  aspect,  the  ugly  and  dis- 
ctrgranixe<l  aspect  in  external  life  in  every  province  of  it  struck 
Calvin  most.  He  came  in  time  to  lo\e  Geneva  to  a  certain 
-tlegxee,  as  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge.  And  at  Ijest  Switzerland  was 
to  Calvin  what  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  to  Moses:  not  a 
promised  land,  though  one  hallowed  especially  in  the  interference 
of  Providence.  In  sight  of  Mont  Hlanc  Calvin  re-issued,  as 
peiiemptorily  and  as  literally,  the  J)ivine  Word  as  the  Jewish  law- 
giver ha<l  done,  and  he  re-asserte^l  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
And  of  a  chosen  people. 

Of  himself  Calvin,  in  his  voluminous  writings,  rarely  speaks. 
It  is  at  once  an  aristocratic  haughtiness  and  a  literary  taste  whicli 
restrain  him,  and  also  a  leeling  of  the  nothingness  of  personal 
incidents  along  the  track  of  one  in  whom  self  has  Ijeen  tlestroyed 
and  whom  God  speeds  onward  in  a  special  mission.  Nor  need 
we  dwell  on  his  earl  v  youth.  One  coincidence  we  may  notice,  the 
more  as  it  has  escaped  m«»st  of  his  biographers.  At  the  CV»llege 
^Je  Montaigu  at  I'aris  \\p.  stu<lied  dialectics  under  the  same  Spanish 
professor  to  whose  instructicms  Ignatius  Loyola  was  indebted  for 
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his  introduction  to  letters.  Until  he  was  about  eighteen,  Calvin 
read  grammar,  philiisophy,  and  theology;  then,  in  accordance  with 
a  change  in  his  father's  intentions  concerning  him,  law  atOTleaji& 
and  IJourges.  After  hisfather's  doath,  while  he  continued  his  studios 
in  jurisprudence,  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  ancient  langua^s ; 
it  was  at  tliis  period  of  liis  life  that  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  Greek.  VVith  his  Humanist  training  came  religious  doubt. 
Some  years  of  deliberation  followed,  during  which  he  thought 
rather  of  embracing  the  literary  than  cither  the  ecclesiastic 
or  the  legal  profession.  A  Reuchlin  or  an  Erasmus  was  hisT' 
model.  He  was  again  for  twelve  montlis  at  Paris,  in  the 
libraries  and  lecture-rooms.  He  was  there  when  he  publishc 
his  first  work,  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  treatise  on  *  Clemency.* 
In  this  exercise,  of  which  he  took  care  to  send  a  copy  to  Erasmus, 
Calvin's  interest  in  philological  inquiry  and  in  the  political 
questions  of  his  day  is  the  most  marked  feature;  he  is  still 
keeping,  in  his  occupations  and  in  his  own  meilitations,  his 
religit)us  scruples  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  sight  and  con- 
sideration. It  is  as  a  young  classical  scholar  that  he  makes 
his  (/elnit.  But  the  effort  to  distract  himself  was  too  much  for 
him.  Very  shortly  after  the  publicatiiin  of  his  book  must  have 
occurred  his  *  conversion,' of  which  none  of  the  details  can  be 
'  said  to  be  known.  VVe  have  liim  immediately  the  chief  of  the 
Protestant  learning  in  Paris.  He  compose*!  for  a  friend,  who 
was  Rector  of  the  University,  a  speecli,  which,  delivered  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Sorljonneand  made  it 
necessary  both  for  orator  and  author  to  flee.  From  that  time»' 
1533,  to  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  (ieneva,  he  was  wandering 
from  place  to  place :  Angouleme,  Noyon,  Nerac,  13asle,  writing: 
now  and  then  a  tract  or  a  preface,  preparing  and  at  last  sendinj^" 
to  press  the  first  edition  of  the  literary  exploit  of  his  life,  the 
*  Institutio  Religionis  Christlanae/  "  In  doctrine,'  says  Bpjui  of 
Calvin,  '  he  was  always  the  same,  from  the  beginning  to  his  last 
breath,'  It  is  so.  His  whole  system  of  theology  was  finished  when 
he  was  sii-and-twcnty  years  old.  And  there  is  the  same  smooth- 
ness, sureness,  want  of  flaw,  in  his  style  as  in  his  mind.  From  the 
beginning  his  writing  was  as  correct  as  his  thought  was  accurate. 
The  appearance  of  the  '  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  ' 
is  quite  as  much  an  incident  in  the  history  of  French  literature 
as  is  that  of  Christianitv  or  of  politics.  It  was  probably 
first  sketched  in  French,  though  first  printed  in  Latin  ;  hen--, 
however,  we  touch,  and  at  once  withdraw  from,  a  most  debate- 
able  and  unsettle<l  question.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
the  French  volume,  whether  re;ulv  lx>fore  or  after  the  Latiit,. 
stampiHl    Calvin  as  a  first-rate  classical   writer  in   his  mother 
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on^e.  And  lie  w.is  a  French  classic  from  tho  first  moment 
that  he  wrote  French.  The  pruse  of  the  earliest  editions 
is  ns  perfect  as  any  of  Calvin's  work.  M.  Nisartl,  himself 
an  Academician  and  the  author  of  the  best  known  modem 
historj  of  French  literature,  declares  Calvin  to  have  under- 
stood far  better  than  the  other  great  contemporary  lijj;ht  of 
literary  France,  Raljelajs,  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  French 
language,  and,  out  of  the  magnificent  roll  of  French  theologians, 
to  have  expressed  the  truths  of  religion  with  a  native  eloquence 
never  surpassed  and  never  equalled  unless  by  Bossuct.  Calvin 
created,  M.  Nisard  goes  on  to  say,  a  particular  branch  of  modern, 
and  conspicuously  of  French,  literary  composition  ;  he  created  a 
new  language,  that  of  polemics.  He  had  passed  from  one  French 
university  to  another  just  at  the  right  moments  of  the  sparkling 
effervescence  of  the  French  revival  of  letters  ;  he  had  been  in 
contact  with  tlie  leading  teachers  in  Roman  law  and  ancient 
scholarship  as  well  as  in  theology.  The  two  former  subjects 
hatl  exerted  over  him  a  strong  attraction  and  had  moulded  the 
forms  of  his  mind  ;  a  legal  and  a  literary  acumen  will  sharpen 

ad  clarify  every  page  of  his  theology.  The  political  briskness 
Francis  L  had   kindled  him  ;   he  was  on  the  scent  of  a  new 

[iplomacy.     By  education  a  Humanist  of  Humanists,  in  intellect 

,  Frenchman  of  Frenchmen,  in  morals  a  Reformer  itf  Reformers, 
ch  was  Calvin  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Geneva.  Now, 
so  often,  Genevan  policy  is  set  to  general  policy.  The 
foreign  bishop,  the  foreign  duke,  have  made  way  for  'iste 
Gollus,'  '  niaitre  Calvin.'  'The  Aristotle  of  the  Reformation,'  as 
his  friends  called    him,  had  dedicated  his   book,   in   a  glowing 

Jiiece  of  rhetoric,  to  the  King  of  France,  '  Christiana^  Religionis 
nstitutio  .  .  .   Pra'fatio  ad  Christianissimum  Regem  Francia*.* 

Let  us  note,  moreover,  even  in  this  hasty  view  of  him,  how 
his  French  instincts  were  strengthened  during  his  exile  from 
Geneva  in  Germany,  when  the  Libertines  had  for  a  while  got 
the  upper  hand  of  him  and  tlriven  him  out.  He  wrote  letters 
which  are  replete  with  information  about  the  condition  of 
Germany  ;  he  had  dived  deep  into  the  muddle  of  German 
jH>litical  and  religious  disputations*,  in  bis  exposition  and 
criticism  some  perspicuity  and  brevity  can  be  Impartetl  to  them. 
The  heavy  and  somnolent  movements  of  German  princes  and 
divines  offended  the  polisheil  and  sprightly  Frenchman.  The 
long  and  tedious  digestive  process,  in  which  they  mentally 
lounged  and  dozed,  disgusted  Calvin.  If  he  mentioned  the 
pressing  subject  of  the  day, — that  of  discipline,  of  self-govern- 
ment*— the  answer  from  every  German  was  the  same,  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh.     He  looketl  in  vain  for  anything  like  his  ideal  in 
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Germany.  His  patience  was  exhiiustt-d,  his  fine  sense  of 
manners  was  woundetl.  *  Novi  Gerinaniee  morem,*  he  w^rotr- 
years  after  in  giKHl-humoured  sarcnsm.  Me  bad  stored  hxn 
memory  with  peccadilloes  to  be  avoided^  in  tliat  country  ol 
c<)nscientinus  fogginess  an<l  organize<!  procnistinations,  where, 
as  he  complained,  at  assemblies,  which  were  to  be  decisive,  the 
authoritative  persons  never  arrlveil,  nor  was  it  expected  of 
them  ;  where  the  mtnle  of  rcuuludiofj  business  was  to  adjourn 
it;  where  the  object  of  coming:  to|;ether  was  to  heap  docu- 
ment on  dtwument,  all  formularies  of  concord  and  mediation 
l)etween  people  who  meant  contentedly  to  go  on  for  ever  agreeing 
to  differ. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  two  political 
powers    which    overshadowetl    civilization    were    the    Imperial 
system,  as  administered   by  Charles  \'.,  and  the  Hierarchical 
system,  as  represented  by  such  a  ruler  as  Leo  X.     In  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Empire  and  Papacy,  gfreatly  modi- 
fied as  they  had  iM-en,  were  still   most  flanjjerous  eng-ines  of  re- 
action,  and    Spain   and   Italy  placed    exquisitely    traine<l,    and 
by   no   means   etlete,   forces   at   their  disposal.      He  who  would 
understand  the  essence  of  the  opposition  they  then  aroused,  tlie 
nature  of  the  issues  at  stake,  tiie  reasons  w  hy  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury draws  to  it  throughout  Kurope,  and  wheresoever  Europco: 
thought     and    sjietn-h     prevail,     such    lively    attention    in     the 
nineteenth,  would,  we  take  it,  do  well  ti>  examine  and  analyst? 
very  minutely  the  principles  and  policy  of  two  societies,  wJi; 
we  should   further  advise,  should    bt?  approadicd  first  in  tiivi; 
literary    character.     VV*e    mean    the    Kepublie   of  Geneva,  but 
cliiefly  the  Genevan  Academy  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  England, 
but  chiefly  the  Court  of  Queen  Elixabetli.      From  English  his- 
tory we,  for  the  present,  must  resolutely  turn.      I'^nglish  historjj 
pro|>er  is  not  the   history  either  of  Genevan   ideas  or  of  tho; 
with  which  Geneva  was  at  war.      But  if  not  in  England  proper^ 
in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  in  almost  all  Uritish  coloni 
those  irleas  have  had,  an<l,  in  many  instances,  continue  to  have, 
the  mastery  ;  and  as  under  Mary  Tudor  there  was  a  Spanish, 
so  under  the  whole  line  of  Stuart  there  was  a  Scotch  perio<l  in 
tlic  history  of  the  kernel  of  the  A  iigk»-Sa.\on  race,  in  the  history 
of  England    itself.     The   Academy   of  Geneva,  surrounded   by 
the  life  of  the  civic  republic,  from  which   idleness,  frivolity,  and 
luxury  had   Ijeen  exj>elled,  and   not  quite  unhainjiered,  thougtt 
far    less    hanqieretl    tlian    one  would   suppose,   by   a  grim   and 
scrutinising  church  discipline,  remained  in  its  first  youth  down 
to  ir>05,  the  year  of  Theodore  IJeza's  death.      He  was  its  earliest 
Rector,  whom  Calvin  hacl  recommended  for  it,  whom  he  had  pre- 
ferred 
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fcrretl  to  himself.  After  Culvin's  tleatlj,  Bpza  took  up  the  whok* 
work  of  Calvin.  The  A<a<tcTnv  g^ot  its  tiriginal  endowment  from 
the  legacy  of  his  entire  estate  lor  its  jmrposies  by  '  the  prisoner  of 
Chilinn/  Bonnivard,  the  survivor  of  so  many  changes  at  Cieneva. 
It  speetlily  became  a  centre  of  culture,  letters,  and  education. 
Robert  Stephens — Robert  I.,  these  printers  rank  in  their  eriUiug 
as  kings — spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  fife  at  Cieneva,  printed 
there  s<jme  of  his  best  specimens,  and  died  there.  His  son, 
Henry  II.,  was  a  citizen  of  (Jeneva  ;  was  as  nmcli  established  in 
that  city  as  in  any  other.  His  learning  and  his  labours  were 
universal,  and  his  activity  was  ubiquitous.  He  was  ever  welcome 
and  safe  at  Geneva.  The  Steplienses  were  the  finest  and  most 
iionoured  scholars  of  their  day ;  their  fame  is  as  classic  as 
CaivinV  Conrad  Badius  was  another  great  Genevan  printer. 
Proudest  of  his  press  and  above  everything  anxious  to  pnnkutr^ 
<Hiitions  free  of  errors,  be  had  also  a  high  reputation  as  a 
pulpit-<livine  and  as  a  proftmnd  writer.  M,  Michelct  counts  as 
many  as  thirty  printing  establishments,  working  night  and  da\ , 
at  Geneva,  and  supplying  the  colporteurs  of  Italy,  I'Vance, 
England,  and  the  \ctherlands.  I*'or  the  Genevan  public,  thf 
chronicles  of  the  city  were  written  in  French  ;  and  works,  full 
of  lessons  of  patriotism,  sucli  as  Josephus  and  Livy,  were  trans- 
Lited  into  that  language.  Geneva  bad,  Senebier  tells  us,  sixty 
booksellers'  shops.  Isaac  Casaubon  lived  tor  many  years  at 
Geneva.  The  learned  of  that  a^e  spent  missionary  lives ; 
journeyed  from  place  to  place,  f  Jeneva  was  their  house  of  call 
and  harbour  of  safety,  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  lectured  for  two 
years  at  Geneva,  at  the  snine  time  l''rancis  Hottomiin  was 
le<rturing  there  on  law.  Bonnefoy,  the  Oriental  jurist,  of  whom 
Cujas  said  that  be  would  be  the  only  man  fit  to  supply  bis  own 
place,  had  a  chair  at  (ieneva.  .*Scrimgeour,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  law,  was  a  J>cotcbman.  Chevalier,  the  first  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  was  Iwrri  in  Normandy  ;  suljsec|uently 
he  taught  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  Similarly  Diuieau  taught  for 
some  time  at  Geneva,  and  then  passed  on  to  a  ch.'iir  jit  Leyden, 
and  to  a  place  in  the  pttlitical  history  f)f  the  Low  Countries. 
To  careful  readers  of  Mr.  Motlev,  a  brief  notice  of  Charles 
Perrjt  will  commend  itself,  who  was  Rector  of  the  Academy  in 
1570  and  again  ill  1588.  The  qualities  rejwited  of  him  show 
a  kind  of  scholar  ami  thinker,  whom  one  would  not  have  sus- 
pected at  Geneva.  Foremost  among  those  qualities  was  his 
deep  veneration  for  the  ancients.  In  the  album  of  a  favourite 
jytipil — a  ccrfdin  [[i/frn/fOf/arrt — he  inscribed  the  words,  *  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
'  Ood.'     It  is  also  on  record  that  a  book  by  him  was  suppressed 
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alter  his  death,  cntltlod  '  De  Kxtrcmis  in  Ecclcsla  vitandis.' 
Let  us  turn  to  one  man's  library  table  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  extent  of  the  personal  associations  into  which  the  student 
of  Geneva,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  pag^e,  jis  he  scatteredl 
the  products  of  his  brain  abroad,  entered-  Beza  dedicated  thel 
folio  second  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  octavo  edition  to  the  Prince 
of  Conde  and  the  French  nobility ;  he  presented  a  famous 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  to  the  Univemity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  he  left  by  will  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  Sully  ;  when  his  hantl  be»^an  to  fail,  in  order  to  prevent 
— though  the  effort  turned  out  a  vain  one,  for  the  volunif 
cannot  be  traced — the  dis]>ersal  of  a  precious  collection,  he  sold 
six  hundred  louis  (I'ors'  worth  of  books  to  a  bouse-pupil  of  his, 
a  Moravian  seigneur,  George  Sigismund  of  Zastrizl.  With 
Mr.  Motley^  last  pages  in  our  minds,  we  may  not  forget  how 
I?arncveld  in  his  extremity  turned  to  the  shade  of  Beza,  the 
*  Pope  of  the  Huguenots,'  the  Genevan  psalmodist. 

'  After  an  hour  he  called  frjr  his  French  Psalm  Bookf  and  read  in  it 
for  some  time.' — VoL  ii.,  p.  374. 

'  Tho  clergymen  then  re-outercd  and  aeked  if  ho  hod  boon  able  to 
sleep.     Ho  answered,  **  No,  but  tbat  be  had  been  mnch  consoled  hf. 
many  noblo  things  which  ho  hod   boon  reading  in  tiie  FrencJt  Psal\ 
Booh"  '—Vol  ii.  p.  37G. 

' "  Will  my  lord  please  to  prepare  himself?" 

'  "  Very  well,  voiy  well,"  gaid  the  prisoner.     "  Shall  wo  go  ftt  onoa  ?** 

'  But  Walaeus  suggosted  a  prayer.  Upon  its  conclusion,  Baroeveld 
gave  his  hand  to  the  provost-marshal  and  to  the  two  soldiers,  bidding 
them  odiou,  and  walked  downstairs,  attended  by  them,  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Judges.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the  door,  he  was  informed 
that  thoro  had  been  a  misimderstanding,  and  he  was  requested  to  wait 
a  little.  Ho  accordingly  went  upstairs  again  with  perfect  calnmofls, 
sat  down  in  his  chamber  again,  and  read  in  his  French  Pmlm Book* — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

Let  us  also  rememljcr,  how  to  this  Protestant  Rome  exiles  an<I 
fugitives  gathered.  There  was  an  English  church  with  English 
services  at  Geneva  as  early  as  1555,  an  Italian  church  with  Italian 
services  in  1551,  a  little  later  a  Spanish  church  with  Spanish  ser- 
vices. In  the  year  1558,  we  read  that  in  one  morning  27'J  persi»ns 
'  became  permanent  residents  at  Geneva,  namely,  50  Englishmen, 
200  Frenchmen,  25  Italians,  and  4  Spaniards. 

But  pre-eminently  as  ti  High  School  for  the  youth  of  Europe 
does  Geneva  claim  attention  and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  the  chief  lights  of  learning  settled  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  stay  at  Geneva,  so  too  did  future  soldiers  and  statesmco 
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im  the  loading  aristocratic  families  of  the  Continent,  in  a 
remarkable  degree  from  t!ie  more  decpri  trail  zed  coimtries  of 
Europe — as  Poland,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  Netherlands,  North 
Britain — -travel  to  Geneva  as  the  resort  of  classical  culture  and 
the  cradle  of  a  fresh  and  hopeful  political  life.  Tlieodore  Beza 
was  at  once  the  head  of  Calvinistic  Geneva  and  of  the  science 
and  literature  of  Protestant  politics  in  Kurope  until  the  century 
had  closed.  He  was  the  one  Reformer  who  lived  right  through 
the  sixteenth  into  the  seventeenth  century.  In  KiOO  he  preached, 
it  was  a  pious  but  not  a  prophetic  discoui"se,  from  the  text,  *  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."*  Beza,  like  Calvin, 
was  a  Frenchman.  He  took  a  personal  part  in  French  politics. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  descent  and  of  majestic  visage,  a  poet,  a 
courtier,  a  strict  Calvinist  about  whom  there  was  no  outside 
■arance  of  the  Puritan,  a  diplomatist  at  ease  among  cardinals 
fine  ladies,  an  adept  at  epigrams  and  complimentary  verses. 
Throughout  the  religious  strife  in  France  he  was  appealed  to  and 
he  gave  counsel  ;  at  the  conference  of  Poissy  he  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  were  matched  against  one  another.  Henry  IV,  after 
hia  apostasy  still  reverenced  Beza  ;  when  he  met  him,  embraced 
him,  sought  to  please  him,  addressed  him  as  *  Father.*  Beza  was 
the  spiritual  father  and  political  guide  of  the  Colignis,  the 
Rohans,  the  DMubignes,  the  SuUys,  pure  ami  earnest  Christian 
nobles,  as  virtuous  as  they  were  valiant,  rushing  on  the  field 
like  a  mountain  torrent,  over  every  obstacle,  and — for  a  space, 
so  long  as  they  remembered  Beza  and  the  Fountain-head  of 
ibeir  prowess — among  the  polluted  and  miry  currents  of  roy;d 
and  aristocratic  French  life,  bright  and  unstained  like  a  mountain 
lofTcnt. 

The  narrative  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  France  and  of  their 
connection  with  Geneva  has  an  exact  counterpart  in  Scotland. 
For  Katharine  of  Medici,  there  are  the  two  Maries  :  Mary  of  Guise 
and  *the  Queen  of  Scots.'  For  Admiral  Coligni,  there  is  the 
Regent  Murray.  For  Calvin,  there  is — a  sterner  and,  in  planting 
an  und^'ing  seed,  a  more  successful  Calvinist  than  Calvin — 
the  most  congenial  and  fervid  disciple  of  the  master,  John  Knox. 
For  Beza,  there  is  Andrew  Melville,  whfi  had  been  for  ten  years 
of  his  life  at  Geneva  ami  among  the  Huguenots,  For  Bcza's 
pupil,  Henry  of  Navarre,  there  is  Melville*s  pupil,  James  of 
Scotland,  on  whom  London  acted  as  Paris  on  Henri  Quatre, 
leading  him  away  to  Prelacy. 

We  obsened  above,  that  the  Slavonian  countries  sent  their 
joung  nobility,  in  considerable  numbers,  to  Geneva.  No 
nationality  took  a  larger  place  in  Beza's  mind.  Zastrizl  bought, 
as  we  hare  seen,  that  it  might  remain  together  and  be  transplanted 
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to  his  own  omntrv,  the  bulk  nf  Beza's  library.  Charlc*  of 
y^ierotiri  cxeellecl  in  Uis  time  arnonjj  the  ynun^jer  scholars  <»f 
Geneva  ;  there  he  learnt  to  love  I'liito  and  Plutarch,  to  ailmirt? 
IJeza  as  the  greatest  mim  ol"  that  ape,  to  comprehend  the  world- 
wide sifjnificance  ol"  the  strt)|:i;le  his  own  Hussite  forefathers  had 
beffun.  When  he  liad  iiuislu-il  liis  studies  at  Geneva^  Zicrotin 
visitctl  the  West.  He  saw  Enirlaiid,  where  he  Ijccame  a  bosom 
friend  uf  lioljert,  ICurl  of  Salisbury.  A  few  years  later  he  came 
all  the  way  from  his  family  castle  to  take  jwirt  in  one  of  Henr> 
IV/s  campaijjrns.  His  alter-career  was  devoted  to  the  publif 
service  ctf  his  ctMintry,  he  became  its  leading  statesman — Landes- 
huuptiiiaun  of  Murnvia, — he  remaiiie<l  an  important  j>erson3j{*'e  in 
tbe  politics  t»f  Eastern  Europe  until  the  very  eve  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

How  much  tke  Netherlands  oweil  to  the  political  mcKlel  and 
teachinjj:  of  Geneva  our  readers  will  have  learnt,  or  can  easily 
learn,  from  Mr.  Motley's  present  work  and  from  his  previous 
tvritinjjs. 

More  practi<-al.  and  so  more  profitable,  than  a  study  of  Athens 
in  her  prime,  of  Rome  in  tlie  palmiest  days  of  the  Republic,  was. 
in  full  sixteenth  century,  the  studv  of  Geneva  herself.  Nowhere 
had  there  been  in  .State  and  Clmrcli  such  dismnion,  in  moral 
character  and  in  mental  sinew  such  tlecrepitude,  fis  at  Gene>a, 
when,  as  one  might  well  deem,  (JixTs  hand  and  the  voice  of  VatvX 
arrested  Calvin,  And  on  the  ver\  *  Shiugh  of  Despond  *  Calvin  had 
planted  a  goiMl  and  substantial  cltv»  All  I'iurope  ttnik  courajfe. 
What  Luther  had  done  for  the  individual,  Calvin  had  flonc  for 
the  State.  After  Calvin's  work,  there  could  no  lonper  be  any 
doubt  about  the  staliillty,  the  vitality,  of  the  |i<jlitical  movement 
into  which  that  work  was  linked  ;  there  coultl  be  no  doubt  that 
(."hristianity  could  exist  without  the  Rrunan  Papacy,  and  civilizsi- 
tion  without  the  Imj^crial  system.  A  mass  <if  j>olitical  super- 
stitions was  cxplofled.  And  where  were  thews  and  muscles., 
where  were  military  authority  and  rijj^our,  where  were  relig^ious 
zeal  and  discipline,  where  was  rational  and  lufjlcal  statesmanship 
to  be  found,  if  not  amonj?  the  Calvinists  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ? 

livery  one,  we  suppose,  is  ct>nsri<ms  of  his  proneness  to  think 
of  periods  of  a  hutulretl  years,  of  centuries,  as  if  these  were  some- 
thing: more  than  just  conventional  arrangements  for  chrono- 
logical purposes,  as  if  an  intejj^ral  change  took  place  in  univer*»l 
human  character  at  such  an  epoch  as  the  year  15(K)  or  lt>(X>. 
Wc  speak  continually,  say  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  if  tliere 
were  some  p-eater  inherent  distinction  Ix'tween  the  years  1701* 
and  18(X)  than  between  the  years  l^^OO  and  1801.     However,  it 
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a  subject  for  tliaiikf'ulness  that  on  sut;h  a  matter  a  little  mental' 
carelessness  is  not  very  misleading^.  For  it  is  evident  enough 
that,  roughly  stated,  in  a  hundre<l  years,  in  the  course  of  about  three 
^fenerations,  the  sreneral  fashion  of  thinfjsdoes  alter,  the  origin  of 
leading  maxims  falls  out  of  rernnl,  ne<-essnrv  re-ndjustments  have 
to  be  made,  points  of  departure  have  to  bo  reeovered.  Political 
memory  is  bounded  nuich  as  domestii*  memory.  Tradition  has 
DO  real  and  healthy  life  when  it  ceases  to  be  oral,  when  it 
readies  backward  beyond  the  talcs  of  a  grandfather.  It  loses  its 
hold  as  an  instinct,  as  a  nature,  when  it  is  not  bretl  at  home  and 
current  from  the  nursery,  when  it  bc/jins  to  depenti  uptMi  the 
training  of  tlie  scho(»ls  and  calculations  grounded  cjn  the  maturer 
experiences  of  him  who  allows  it  to  weigh  with  him.  Tradition 
will  not  do  instead  of  faith  :  unless,  at  least,  it  falls  from  the  lips 
of  one  to  whom  it  is  faith,  not  tniditlon.  So  it  is  that,  when  a 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  Charles,  Leo,  Henry,  Francis 
trod  the  stage,  tlie  eye  looks  in  vain  for  anything  that  resembles 
them.  What  strides  diplomacy  and  national  spirit  have  taken  I 
It  nee<ls  an  effort  to  fiuil  predecessors  for  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Oxenstiern,  Richelieu,  Turcnne,  John  Pym,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Not  that  there  is  a  breach  in  the  history  ;  yet  hoiv  in<!epenllent  i» 
the  century,  how  different  the  nge,  how  new  the  field  I 

On  the  threshold  of  those  other  times  we  pause,  our  limits  arc 
reached,  and  the  task  we  had  set  ourselves  is — as  we  arc  well 
aware,  rather  in  the  way  of  hint  than  of  expositicm — mr>st  imper- 
fectly accomplished.  And  for  the  present  we  must  part  with  Mr. 
Motley.  He  is  a  writer  to  whom  the  public  is  much  indebted, 
and  whom  it  will  be  always  pleased  to  meet  again.  W^e  can 
well  understand  Mr.  Motley *s  eagerness  at  tlie  turn  to  which 
bis  stu{lies  have  brought  him,  and  with  his  relish  for  heroic 
incident  and  example,  to  leave  '  tlie  narrow  precincts  t)f  the 
Netherlamls,^ 

In  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  libraries  in  this  country 
han^  in  a  conspicuous  position  two  paintings  rich  in  historical, 
indeed  in  romantic,  attractions.  Of  the  first  picture  one  would 
g:uess,  had  one  no  other  index  but  the  artist's  lal>our,  that  the 
man  presented  in  it  ha<l  fieen  iif  nrtble  and  interesting  quality, 
apt  to  entertain  high  hrjpes  and  rash  designs,  though  there  has 
come  a  look  into  his  face  as  tif  amazement  at  some  sutldcnly 
unveiled  prospect  of  power  and  ren(j»wn ;  one  would  guess 
that  he  would  be  bokl  and  dashing  in  onset,  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fray  others  would  reatlily  appeal  to  him,  but 
that  he  might  be  proved  too  pliable  and  irresolute  as  the  cavalier, 
in  command  through   desperate  encounters,  of  a  cause   where 
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brain  and  heart  should  show  as  sure  and  firm  as  stroke  of  sword 
or  seat  in  saddle.  The  other  likeness,  though  not  so  well 
authenticated,  suits  even  more  admirably  the  individual  it  is 
reported  to  represent.  A  lady  stan<ls  holding  a  lance ;  she  wears 
a  soldier's  slouched  hat  covered  with  heavy  yellow  plumes  which 
flap  over  her  i'ncv  and  mix  with  her  hair  ;  a  black  and  a  red 
feather,  half  hidden  in  the  background,  join  to  make  up  th»" 
proud  imperial  colours  of  the  hcad-<lress  ;  a  closely-fitting  string 
of  pearls  is  round  her  neck,  her  l)Lick  robe  has  sleeves  of  slashed 
yellow  silk,  and  a  yellow  scarf  is  pinned  with  a  jewel  over  the 
right  shouhler.  The  male  figure  is  that  of  the  fugitive  from  the 
battle  on  tho  White  Hil!  *)f  I'rague,  the  female  that  of  his  wife, 
Granddaughter  of  Mary,  (^uecii  of  Scots,  sister  of  Charles  1., 
aunt  of  Charles  IL,  her  manner  and  physiognomy  bear  re- 
semblance to  each  of  these  amtHig  her  illustrious  kindretl,  while 
they  are  eloquent  besides  of  an  originality  and  of  adventures 
quite  her  own.  It  has  by  chance  happened  that  the  preceding 
pages  were  for  the  most  part  written  in  the  shadow  of  these 
portraits.  Thus  we  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  the  act^^ 
which  was  to  fallow  next  in  the  drama  of  Eurojican  history  upon^^f 
those  We  have  been  contemplating — uf  the  conflict,  some  of  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  which  along  the  western  borders  of 
the  Continent  Mr.  Motley,  in  the  work  before  US,  has  ably  and 
carefully  described.  Most  cortlially  do  we  wish  the  historian 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  gon<l  spee<l  to  his  narrative  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  His  practised  aud  still  active  hand  will,  we  tru; 
give  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  scenes  in  which  the  beautifi 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia*  assumes  among  princesses  an  engagi 
and  uncommon  attitude,  and  it  will  find  its  grasp  and  cunning 
strained  to  thedr  utmost  effort,  as  it  disentangles  destinies  not 
less  troubled,  but  of  far  deeper  import  and  more  lasting  influence 
than  those  of  Frederick,  tlie  Elector  Palatine,  *  King  for  a 
Winter" — as  Carlyle  expands  the  metaphor—*  built  of  mere 
frost,  a  j»7J<^*fC-king  altogether  soluble  again.' 


ifii^H 
ing^H 
in^H 


•  W©  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  a.  proBuined  portrait  of  her.    She  < 
\  ire  seed  aearoely  remind  oar  readers,  the  hnosea  of  8tiinrt  and  Brunsn-ick,  Ja 
I.'b  daughter,  G<«irg»;  I.'«  grandmotbtT.    Her  ineulol  charms  were  celebrated  hf 
Sir  Heory  Wotton  in  tlie  well-known  lines,  beg;iniung, 

•  Yon  mcanor  boantica  of  tho  night.' 
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mndciice  with  tier  JMaJestt/  s  Missions 
reganliuff  Industrial  Questions  uml  Trmivs  Unions.  \^\]1. — 
Reports  from  ILt  Mnjcsti/s  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ageuts 
abroad  rctpecfinr/  the  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes.  1870. 
—Further  liejwrts,  Sfc.     1671-72. 

.  On  the  Histori/  and  Dcvt'lopment  of  Gilds,  and  the  Griffin  of 
Trade-Unions,  By  Lujt»  Brentano,  of  Ascliaffenburg^,  Bavaria, 
D<x?tor  Juris  utriusquc  et  Philosophiap.     London,  1>S70, 

[3.  Zur  Geschichte   der    Enr/lischen    Gctcerkrereine, — Zur  Kritik 
der    Englischen    Gewerkvereine.      Von    Lujo    Brentano,    &c. 
Leipzig,  1871-72. 
4k    Verliandlungen  der  Eisenacher   Versammlung  zur  Bcsprechunq 
der  socialenFrage^  am  6.  und  7.  October  1872.     Leipzig,  1873. 

1 5.  DaM  Deutsche  Handwerk  und  die  sfK-iale  Frage.     \'on  J.  F.  H. 
Dannonljerg.     Leipzig,  1872. 

I  6.  Die  Lchreti  des  heutigen  Socialisnnis  uitd  Communismus.  Von 
Heinrich  von  Sybel.  Bonn,  1872. 
7.  L<c  Mouvement  socialistc  et  les  Reunions  publiques  avant  la 
Rerolution  du  4  septcmhre  1870.  Suitn  de  la  Pacification  des 
Rttpports  du  Capital  et  dn  Travail.  Par  M.  G.  de  Molinari, 
H«lactear  du  'Journal  des  Debats.'  Paris,  1872. 
B,  Ij'  Organisation  du  Travail,  selon  la  Coutumc  des  Ateliers  et  la 
Lmi  dn  Deealwjuc  etc. — V  Organisation  de  la  Famille  selon  le 
vrai  Modelc  signale  par  FHistoire  de  toutes  les  Races  et  de  tons 
leu  Temps, — La  Paix  sociale  etc,  Reponse  aux  Questions  fpti  .se 
jyosent  dans  V  Occident  depuis  les  desastres  de  187L  Par  M.  F. 
Le  Play,  etc.     Paris,  1870-71. 

I  9,   On    Work  ami  Wages.     By  Thamas  Brassey,  M.P.     Third 
Edition.     London,  1872. 

10.  Some  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  fVorktng  Classe.^,  By  A 
Journeyman  Engineer, — Our  Neic  J\fasters.  By  Thomas 
Wright  [the  Journeyman  Kngineer].     London,  1867-73. 

11.  The  Lock-out  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers.  (From  our 
Special  Reporter.)     *  Times,' April — June,  1874. 

WHETHER  or  no  England  maintains  her  old  renown  of 
teaching  the  nations  how  to  live,  she  may,  of  late  years, 
certainly  claim  to  have  taught  the  nations  htnv  to  strike.  Having 
bestowed  on  the  world  railways,  the  iron  railway-horse,  ocean- 
telegraphy,  and  the  penny-postage,  she  crowns  all  by  diffusing 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Trades  Unions.  When  the  Fremh 
operatives,  sent  to  London  by  Prince  Napoleon's  International 
Elxhibition  Commission  in  1862,  came  in  commnnicadiin  with 
£nglisb  work-people,  they  acquainted  themselves,  for  the  first 
time,  «ay«  M.  de  Molinari,*  '  with  the  principal  organizations  of 
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tUc  Trntlps  Unions,  of  wliicli  they  had  no  previous  notion,  and 
iminfiliatc^ly  souj^lit  to  use  thoni  for  tlie  rcali/atiun  of  their 
Socialist  scheme  for  nrraying'  all  the  World's  Labour  a^inst  ail 
the  World's  C^ipital/  Their  clTurts  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  since  far-farncd  International  Association,  which  held  it» 
first  inectinjfs  in  London  in  l.*^r»1,  The  main  practical  aim 
<if  that  Association,  as  un<lerstocKl  by  the  English  Trade* 
Unionists,  with  reference  to  the  intere^jts  for  which  they  were 
concerned,  was  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  work- 
pe»»ple  on  the  occurrence  of  strikes.  In  the  minds  of  its 
French,  lielgian,  and  German  associates  its  more  important 
ulterior  object  was  to  place  the  jKJwerful  lever  of  the  English 
machinery  of  Trades  Unionism  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  Pnipajganda  all  over  the  world. 

'  England,'  saya  M,  do  MoIinQri,  '  has,  since  1848,  imported  a  con- 
eiderablo  ^tuck  from  the  Coutinent  of  niissiouaritfa  of  Socialism  ;  for 
example,  the  leaders  of  Freuch  and  German  Socialism,  Louis  Blaacv 
£arl  Marx,  d-c.  How  dots  it  happen  then  tliat  Eugh'ish  work* 
people,  for  the  most  part,  have  reniained  refractory  to  teachings  which 
fanaticiscd  their  C^outinental  brethren  ?  This  is  to  be  ascribed  doubt> 
less  to  the  practical  good  sonso  which  forms,  wo  may  say,  the  predoini- 
naBt  characteristic  trait  of  the  EngHsh  nviml,  and  which  has  rendered 
England  the  clafutic  laud  of  economic  progress.' 

While  wc  have  no  nbjcttlon  to  accept  whatever  compliments 
may  he  paid  to  the  English  character,  we  should  be  dis)M>srf!,  for 
our  own  part,  to  ascribe  the  scission  which  scxmi  sh4)wed  itsrif 
l)ctween  the  English  L'nlonists  and  the  foreign  Propagandists  of 
Internationalism  to  the  hjoger  experience  which  the  former  had 
enjoyed  of  industrial  freedom.  Since  the  rejieal  of  our  old  Cuni« 
bination  Laws  a  |>criod  has  elapse<l  longer  than  that  which  ia 
usually  assigne<l  to  a  generation  of  man.  Since  Trades  Uniona 
ceased  to  be  secret  ami  illegal,  their  leaders  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  learning  by  ex|H'rience  the  practical  limits  of  what 
is  attainable  by  their  agencv.  Hut  I'Vench  and  fierman  labour 
has,  we  may  say,  livetl  in  fetters  till  yestenlay.  The  French  law 
prohibitive  of  all  o|")erative  combinatittns  was  not  rej>ealed  till 
iyii4,  and  even  afterwards  the  meetings  of  work-people,  like  all 
other  meetings,  remained  subject  to  the  law  which  restricted 
their  numbers  to  twentv,  utdess  with  official  sanction.  In  the 
States  now  compising  the  German  Empire,  the  laws  prohibiting 
combinations  were  not  finally  rcjiealed  till  186*,>.  Labour,  thenp- 
f<)re,  had  no  4tppirtunitv,  till  those  recent  dates,  of  learning  what 
we  may  call  its  practical  pilitics.  The  wildest  schemes  of  social 
subversion  found  easy  access  to  the  imagination  of  multitudes 
whose  practical  wants  ami  interests  had  no  legal  representative«, 
and  with  whom  the  most  visionary  prttjects  might  find  the  rea<lirr 
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audience,  as  thcj  were  never  put  in  any  substantive  shape,  or 
submitted  to  any  actual  experiment.  Tbey  were  the  natural 
offspring'  of  a  raff i me  ot  absolute  repression  of  operative  free- 
agency.  Even  since  that  regime  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  leading 
commercial  countries,  operative  politics  may  still  continue  for 
some  time  as  exclusively  and  mistakenly  labour-protectionist,  as 
the  politics  of  their  betters,  till  within  these  thirty  years,  were 
exclusively  and  mistakenly  profit-protectionist.  But  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  they  will  not  continue  tn  exhibit  the 
fnnatical  cxtravag^ance,  which  is  the  ilistinctive  bad^e  of  the 
politics  of  classes  without  political  experience,  Tlie  prevailing 
Socialism  in  the  French  and  Cierman  working  classes  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  not  long  survive  the  relaxation  of  the  fetters  on  free 
discussion  and  free  agency,  winch  left  nothing  but  'the  realm  of 
dream'  as  a  substitute  for  the  world  of  realities. 

it  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  nrethods  employed  about 
the  same  time,  under  difJerent  reguncs,  to  enlighten  the  popular 
masses  on  matters  affecting  their  condition  in  our  own  and  other 
countries.  The  Jlritish  (iovernment,  between  the  years  IHdi? 
and  1872,  took  measures  to  inform  itself  and  those  most  con- 
cerned of  all  the  facts  of  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  all  the  countries  with  which  we  hold  diplomatic  relations. 
Xhe  French  Imperial  Government,  in  18li8,  suddenly  flung  open 
the  flood-gates  of  popular  discussion,  which  it  had  kept  jealously 
closed  for  a  score  of  years,  and,  instead  of  inviting  the  rommuni- 
C»tion  of  knowledge  from  those  who  had  it,  let  in  upon  its  public 
inun<lation  of  ignorance  from  those  who  could  supply  that  in 
Dv  quantity,  with  the  unhappy  fluency  so  often  ftjund  in  its 
"company.  Fvery  hall  disjwsable  tor  public  meetings  in  Paris 
was  thronged  by  eager  listeners  (as  afterwards  during  the  two 
sieges)  to  the  most  rabid  representatives  of  the  most  advaneetl 
Socialist  schools.  The  sallcs  of  the  *  Hedoute,"  the  '  IVIarseillaise ' 
at  La  Villette,  and  the  *  Folic  llelleville  "^  resounded,  in  the  passive 
presence  of  the  then  Imperial  commissaries  of  police,  with  the 
old  democratic-social  rhapsodies  of  twenty  years  before,  repro- 
duced by  a  new  generation  of  spouters  of  the  same  froth.  *  Ca- 
pital,^ exclaimed  one  sjieaker,  '  is  accumulated  shame.'  *  Pro- 
perty,' said  another,  '  is  not  theft,  as  it  has  been  styletl  by  a  well- 
known  writer,  it  is  assassination.'  *The  workman  who  saves  his 
earnings,'  affirmed  a  third,  *  is  a  traitor  to  his  brethren.'  (By  the 
way,  an  Unionist  delegate,  not  very  long  back,  preached  precisely 
the  same  doctrine  to  Mr.  Gladstone.)  The  fruits  gathered  cor- 
respon<lcd  with  the  seeds  sown  by  these  opposite  modes  of 
promoting  popular  instructicm  in  social  economics.  The  Knglish 
work-j)eople  have  been  enabled  by  the  *  People's  Hlue-books'  to 
convince  themselves  that  there  is  no  Sluggard's  Eldorado  even 
Vol.  IZl.—No.  273.  M  MwS.^^ 
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under  Republics,  where  the  Communist  ideal,  proclaimed  in  the 
Paris  reunions  of  five  or  six  years  back,  is  realized  in  this  workday 
world — where  absolute  equality  of  condition  is  estahlishcd  *  with- 
out distinction  of  industrial  energ:y,  talent,  or  virtue — absolute 
equality  of  wages,  without  distinction  of  quantity  or  quality  of 
work — the  value  of  ail  products  of  labour  Ix^ing  solely  estimated 
by  the  time  taken  to  produce  them.'  •  Among  the  French  work- 
people an  ignorant  and  fanatical  Socialism,  as  might  beexpectetl, 
increased  and  multiplied  from  the  seeds  sown  in  the  Imperially 
licensed  gatherings  of  lHt>H-70,  and  reached  its  full  pitch,  as  our 
readers  are  alrea<ly  aware,  in  the  Clubs  Rouges  of  the  siege,  and 
the  final  saturnalia  of  anarchy  under  the  Commune. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  varying  phases  of  the  Labour  question, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  we  must  start  from  the  *  great  fact ' 
that  the  time-honoured  policy  of  legal  prohibition  of  lubuuring- 
men's  combinations  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage  the  commodity. 
Labour,  which  they  bring  to  market,  has  been  deliljerately  and 
dpfinitively  al)and<»ned  by  the  three  leading  nati(ms  of  Eun»pc. 
Elngland,  France,  and  (iermany  have  successively  and  solemnly 
renounced  that  policy.  To  produce  this  final  ami  ultimate  con- 
currence in  so  grave  a  decision,  in  the  face  of  the  manifest  and 
manifold  inconveniences,  not  to  say  social  dangers,  which  have 
followed,  and  could  not  fail  to  follow,  the  emancipation  of  multi- 
tudes from  long-worn  fetters,  there  must  have  been  felt  moral 
and  political  necessities,  such  as  to  silence  all  scruples  and  mis- 
givings. In  future  practical  consideration  of  the  Labour  Ques- 
tion, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  necessary  to  acquiesce  in 
this  foregone  conclusion.      Vestigia  nulla  retrorstim. 

During  the  recent  suspension  oi  social  vitality  in  France  by 
war,  petroleum,  and  martial  law,  Continental  industrial  move- 
ments have  been  pretty  much  confinetl  to  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland.  Cousin  Germiin,  it  must  certainly  be  con- 
fessed, is  learning  to  striken  with  an  alacrity  rivalling  that  of  the 
celebrated  Germun  Baron  whom  a  Frenchman  found  jumping 
over  (hairs  and  tahles  *■  jwur  apprendrc  a  etre  Jtf.^  Strikes  and 
lock-outs  seem  the  order  of  the  day  in  Fatherland,  almost  as 
much  as  in  England.  It  may  fairly  be  surmised  that  the  French 
in-flowing  milliards  have  not  been  unconnected  with  this 
unwontedly  lively  posture  of  the  relations  lx;twecn  Labour  and 
Capital.  Germany  has  been  jnfecte<l  with  a  fever  of  specu- 
lation by  French  gold,  and  the  labouring  class,  which  cannot 
take  part  in  tempting  speculations,  has  sufficiently  shown  that, 
at  any  rate,  it  can  strike  for  advanced  wages. 

We  have  before  us   a  very  able   publication  on    the  present 


*  Molinari, '  Le  Mouremetiteocialtstt!,'  p.  14. 
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condition  of  the  German  artlsan-clas*  by  Horr  Dannenberg  of 
Hamburgh  who  made  his  voice  lieard  succinctly  but  distinctly  in 
the  first  Assemblj'  '  for  the  Discussion  of  the  Social  Question ' 
held  at  Eisenacli  on  tlie  6th  and  7th  of  October,  1872,  and 
variously  comprised  of  prominent  representatives  of  ail  sorts  of 
opinions  and  interests — except  of  '  the  Manchester  school ' — 
the  one  economic  scapegoat  which  all  seemed  agreed  in  driving 
into  the  wihlcrness.  Herr  Dannenberg's  views  derive  additional 
weight  from  the  iact  that  they  have  been  practically  adopted  in 
receot  measures  of  the  municipal  government  of  that  city,  Herr 
Dannenberg  traces  the  spread  of  Socialistic  and  Communistic 
doctrines— not  to  Trades  Unionism,  which  he  considers  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  them — but  to  the  dislocation  of  the 
whole  pre-existing  industrial  economy,  produced  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ohl  Gild  organization,  which  has  not  been  replacetl 
by  a  new.  Man — working  man  esjwcially — -must,  after  all, 
!i\'e  Sf)inething  to  lean  on.  If  he  no  longer  finds  the  desiderated 
oint  d^ajtimi  in  the  oldHestablished  form  of  fixed  customary  rela- 
tions with  associates  in  trade  and  labour,  he  will  be  fain  to  catch 
at  it  in  whatever  new  shape,  and  from  whatever  new  quarter  it  is 
offered.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  ready  receptiveness, 
especially  of  late  years  in  GenTiany,  of  Socialistic  and  Commu- 
nistic doctrines  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  working- 
classes. 

If  Trades  Unionism  has  not  generated  Socialism,  Trades 
Unionism,  as  well  as  Socialism,  has  been  favoured  by  the 
collapse  of  the  old  Gild  system.  '  If,'  says  Herr  Dannenberg, 
*  that  collaps**  was  expected  to  put  an  end  to  workmen's  unions, 
a  complete  mistake  was  ma<le,  as  is  now  indeed  acknuwledged 
on  all  sides,  The  old  Gild  of  masters,  journeymen,  and  ap- 
prentices has  indeed  ceased  to  exist,  but  in  its  place  has  arisen 
the  separate  journeymen's  Gild— -the  Trades  Union — which,  in 
pursuit  of  its  exclusive  class  interest,  hostilely  confronts  the 
masters.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  they  too  have  come  to  feel  the 
<lisadvantage  of  isolation,  bethink  themselves  in  turn  of  forming 
tlteir  union  against  the  journeymen.  And  thus,  instead  of  one 
Oild,  we  have  two  Gilds,  each  of  which  has  for  its  main  object 
to  maintain  its  force  on  a  war-footing  against  the  other.  Those 
w^ho  fare  worst  between  the  belligerents  are  the  third  class,  the 
apprentices,  who  completed  the  old  organization,  and  for  whose 
interest  (that  of  training  in  the  craft  by  which  they  are  to  livej 
nob(Mly  now  cares  at  all.' 

*  Tlio  preference,'  says  Herr  Dannenberg,  '  which  has  hitherto  been 
awarded  to  the  German  artisan  in  other  countricB,  has  been  mainly 
fonndeir  on  the  more  thorough  training  which  tho  apprentice-worker 
^Jaoa  hitlierto  received  iu  Gormanj.     No  ono  will  pretend  that  the 
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German  has  innate  aptitwdeg  for  technical  excellence  superior  to  those 
poBseescd  by  the  French  or  English  workman ;  and  if  the  German  in 
Paris  oscoUed  the  Frenchman  in  tailoring,  shoemaking,  mnsical, 
mathematical,  and  surgieal-inBtrnment  making,  &c.,  hi«  superiority  did 
not  lie  in  the  Frenchman  a  inferior  aptitude  for  those  brancbes,  but  in 
the  fact  that  a  regtilar  apprenticeship  system  did  not  exist  in  France 
or  England  [?j.  The  relasation  therefore  of  that  system  in  Germany 
must  not  only  make  itself  felt  in  the  internal  industrial  economy  of 
our  own  coimtry,  but  must  have  the  most  BcriouB  consequences  as 
regards  the  cBtiinmtiou  in  which  the  German  working-class  has  hitherto  i 
been  hold  abroad/ 

Herr  Dannenberg  justifies  his  all  but  exclusive  attention  to 
the  condition  of  German  handicraft  a  men  by  the  large  numerical 
preponderance  of  that  class  over  factory  work-people,  and  by  the 
fact  that,  in  many  branches,  it  is  in  tlie  artisans'  workshops  that 
the  factory  work-people  get  their  training.  Very  important 
branches — machinery,  for  instance,  and  coachmaking — recruit 
their  working  force  almost  exclusively  from  the  handicrafts  con- 
nected with  those  liranches  of  manufacture.  VVIiatever  therefore 
affects  artisan-labour  directly  concerns  the  majority,  and  in- 
ilirectlv  the  whole  body  of  the  work-people.  Owing  also  to  tlieir 
greater  degree  of  |>prsonal  freedom  and  individual  independence, 
almost  all  tra<les'  movements  originate  in  the  class  of  handi'- 
craftsmen.  Of  the  strikes  so  prevalent  (►f  late  years  in  (Jermany, 
ten  at  least  have  arisen  among  bandicniftsmcn  for  one  which  has 
owed  its  origin  to  work-people  employed  in  factories. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  factory  system  is  advancin|» 
towards  that  ascendency  in  Germany  which  it  has  Ijcen  gaining 
in  Kngland  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurv. 
And  it  is  appositely  rcmarke<l  by  Mr.  Moricr,  in  the  able  pajier 
contributed  by  him  to  the  official  *  Correspt^ndence'  of  18G7, 
that  the  freedom  of  action  exerrise<l  from  the  first  in  Gennany 
by  the  employers  of  factory  labour  showed  in  strange  ci>ntrast 
with  the  restrictions  maintained,  till  within  these  few  last  years, 
on  the  employers  of  artisan  labour.  The  millowners  and  manu- 
facturing capitalists  were  the  invading  power,  against  which  it 
was  desired  to  defend  the  industrial  |MJsition  of  the  handicrafts. 
But,  paradoxically  enough,  the  factory  capitalists,  instead  of 
being  handicapped  by  legal  restrictions  in  their  wholesale  com- 
petition with  lesser  producers,  were  left  perfectly  free  to  carry 
on  any  kind  of  work  within  the  walls  of  their  factories,  whether 
in  mass  by  ordinary  millhands,  or  in  detail  by  journeymen  and 
apprentices  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  complete  svstem 
o(  restriction  was  maintained  in  regard  to  all  trades  exercised  by 
han«licraftsmen  as  distinct  from  factory  operatives.  While,  on  th« 
one  hand,  the  master  manufacturer  could  work  in  what  manner 
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ami  by  what  hamis  he  p]casc<i,  the  master  handicraftsman, 
wh<i  hatl  servefl  out  his  apprcntireship,  wmked  his  three  years 
AS  journeyman,  passed  all  his  examinations,  anfl  paid  all  his 
fees,  was  confined  in  the  choice  of  his  workmen,  and  tied  down 
to  the  statutes  of  his  gild. 

The  latest  development  hut  one — orsliall  we  say  rorruption  ? — 
of  Laljour  Association  is  that  whicli  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
recent  discords  antl  extravagances  of  the  motley  fraternity 
claiming  '  Internationar  sway  over  the  whole  industrial  world, 
■while  unable  to  preserve  harmony  or  unity  even  in  their  own 
Ixxlv.  On  one  point  at  least  the  fragmentary  and  conflicting 
sections  of  that  Association,  which  held  their  sepaiate  meetings" 
in  the  course  of  last  autumn  at  Cieneva,  remain  unanimous — 
on  the  point,  namely,  that  the  common  h>e,  with  whom  war 
^  outrancc  is  now  to  be  waged  hy  Labour,  is  Capitrtl ;  in  (*ther 
words^  that  the  portion  of  wealth  investeil  in  all  civilized 
countries  in  the  employment  of  labour  becomes,  by  the  fact  of 
such  investment,  Labours  enemy — an  enemy  against  whom  the 
most  zeahms  and  least  instructed  of  these  Labour  champi<ms 
proposed  an  instantaneous  and  effectual  Social  Revolution  by  an 
Cuivi'rsal  Strike  /  The  practical  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition 
struck  even  the  less  rabid  Socialist  sectaries  who  met  at  Geneva. 
But  the  theoretical  absurdity  on  which  it  was  based  remains 
inscribed  on  their  banners — War  of  Labour  against  Capital ! — 
Emancipation  of  handwork  from  all  subordination  to  headwork, 
anil  of  the  industry  of  the  present  from  ail  connection  with,  and 
nil  obligation  to  the  stored  wealth  of,  the  past. 

We  have  above  adverted  to  the  cross-purposes  pursued  from 
ihe  outset  by  the  liritish  and  some  of  the  Continental  fellow- 
ibuoders  of  the  noted  or  notorious  '  International  Association.' 
What  the  former  looked  for  from  it  was  such  a  compact 
alliance  with  their  comrades  in  the  ranks  of  labour  abroad 
as  should  secure  concerted  action  on  both  parts  in  case  of 
conflict  with  their  employers.  But  the  thcji  leading  spirits 
amongst  the  foreign  Internationalists  had  much  more  vast,  if 
much  more  vague,  objects.  Nothing  was  in  their  minds  or 
mouths  but  *  Social  Revolution.'  Nothing  short  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary Dictatorship,  to  l>e  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive 
Council  supreme  over  all  the  doings  of  their  constituents,  seemed 
to  them  the  agency  equal  to  effecting  that  Revolution  and 
establishing  the  abstilutc  political  and  social  domination  of 
^lanual  Labour.  It  was  this  Infra ngiffattc  revoIuti(jnary  pro- 
gramme of  theirs — namely,  complete  subjection  to  a  new  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safetv,  with  a  view  to  cr>mplete  emancipation 
from  all  other  !*owers  on  earth — that  j)roduccd  the  open  schism 
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in  the  Congress  of  tlu-  var  lidore  last  at  the  Hague  between 
the  two  parties — -between  the  Industrialists  proj>er  and  the 
Revolutionists  proj?er — and  has  reproduced  that  schism  at 
Geneva,  in  the  'atlniired  dlsortler'  of  ttvo  assemblies,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  original 
International  Association. 

It  may  he  affirmed  that  neither  International  No.  1  nor  Inter- 
national No.  2  at  Geneva  represented  either  the  more  eminent 
theoretical  or  practical  characters  of  the  Association,  as  it  first 
came  into  existence.  The  men  who  had  stamped  those  characters 
on  the  distinct  sections  of  it  (for  bodies  of  that  sort  always  split 
into  sections)  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  either  of 
the  places  of  rendezvous  of  the  Geneva  C\>ngresses  of  last 
autumn.  It  is  now  some  years  back  since  the  first  sj»lit  took 
]>lace  between  the  followers  of  Marx  and  Proud hon  at  the 
Lausanne  Congress.  What  they  could  have  to  quarrel  al)out,  in 
point  of  principle,  may  not  be  immediately  obvious  to  outsid« 
observers.  Had  not  Proudhon  proclaimed  '  La  pritjtrit't^  c<^st  le 
vol,"  and  had  Marx  done  anything  more  than  follow  out  that 
principle  logically  to  its  Communistic  consequences?  But  there 
arc  revolutionary  rhetoricians,  and  Proudhon  was  eminently  one 
of  them,  who  have  no  idea  whatever  of  having  their  revolu- 
tionary rhetoric  taken  at  its  word.  Proudhon  stood  aghast  id 
naive  consternation  at  the  Revolution  of  lJi48,  as  if  his  journal 
had  been  working  for  years  at  anything  else  than  to  bring^ 
about  Revolution,  Like  most  men  of  vivid  imagination  and 
mobile  temperament^  Proudhon  disliked,  as  Rousseau  did,  to 
find  himself  challenged  to  put  liis  paradoxes  in  action. 

We  believe  we  may  say  that  none  of  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  what  we  should  call  the  revolutionari/lnhouT-vnovement  among' 
the  working  classes  have  belonged  themselves  to  those  classes, 
whether  in  the  ranks  of  hand  or  head  labour.  It  is  true  that  the 
malcontent  portions  of  the  working-]K'ople  throughout  ICurojie 
lend  their  ears  very  readily  to  the  sweeping  generalities  and 
sounding  watchwords  of  their  amateur  agitators.  This  is  always 
the  case ;  the  less  the  knowledge,  the  readier  tbe  reception  of 
large  and  vague  programmes.  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  Karl 
Marx,  who  survives  him,  Tire  conspicuous  examples  in  Germany, 
and  the  latter  for  many  years  past  in  England,  of  sterile  but  jmt- 
sistent  agitation  of  practical  interests  on  theoretical  postulates. 
^  Marx,"  says  Professor  von  Sybel,  in  his  noticeable  lecture  now 
before  us  on  the  doctiines  of  the  Socialism  and  Communism 
of  the  present  day,  *  is,  as  Lassalle  was,  no  Proletaire,  Vat 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  member  of  the  l>ourgeois  class ;  and, 
like  Lassalle,  is  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.* 

The 
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I  he    German     tlemocratic    Socialists    (whose    above-mentlonot] 
leader,   Fcrdiaaiul    Lassalle,   fell    some    years    back    iii    a    duel 
I  arising    from    the    heUi    icterrima    causa,    a    woman-quaiTcl,    in 
Switzerland j    proceed     on    the    assumption    that    96    per    cent, 
of  the  commuuity  are    totally  without  capital  (an    assumption 
ft'idely    remote     from     truth,    as    we    need    scarcely    tell    our 
re»<lers) ;  tliat  the  remaining  4  per  cent,  alone  possess  it,  and 
tbnt   from   the   allepjed    all-possessing   4  j>er  cent.    Labour    has 
never  got,  and  will  never  get,  its  fair  due.    In  the  interest,  there- 
fore, of  the  overwhelming  majority — the  9<3  per  cent,  against  the 
4  per  cent. — the  State  must  take  upon  itself  the  function  of  a 
leviathan  capitalist,  and  the  risk  of  subsidising,  or  supporting 
I  by  its  credit,  Labour-Associations  in    all   branches.      Now,    it 
»  rannot  be  imagineil  that  the  State  has  inherited  or  saved  capital 
for  any  su<h  purpose.     W  liat  iriust   be  pro|>osed,   therefore,  is 
that   the  State  should  take    it  from   those  who    have  saved  or 
inherited  it — take  it  from  the  fabled  4  per  cent,  and  lend  it  to 
the  Labour-Associations  of  the  alleged  utterly  indigent  96  per 
(cent.     The  modus  operandi  is  expressed  under  such  euphemisms 
[as  the  State  lending  its  credit  to  such  Associations.     But  credit 
j  is  the  8ha<low,  capital   the  substance.     If  the  State  pledges  its 
I  ae<lit  for  the  Labour-Associations,  there  must  come  an  hour  of 
j  reckoning.     That  hour  will  come  when  the  State-tlandle<l  Associa- 
1  lions /*ii7.     Then  will  the  State  be  called  upon  to  make  good  its 

firomises  to  pay,  in  default  of  its  prott'fjt's'   solvency  ;  and  the 
i<]uidation  by  the  State  of  the  bankrupt   undertakings  it  had 
proppetl  by  its  credit  can  only  be  effected   by  confiscating  the 
I  capital  of  those  who  have  been  saving  capital,  while  the  State 
has    been   incurring    reckless   engagements   for    the    non-saving 
I  class.   In  short,  the  Lassalle  Democratic-Socialist  itleal  of  gmern- 
ment  is  that  of  a  sort  of  national  Overend  and  (Jurney  Company 
I  •  L'ulimifedy  carrie<l  on  for  the  .supposed  special  benefit  of  the  Pro- 
letariat, with  nothing  but  confiscation  of  private  capital   to  fall 
]  back  upon.     Well  and  good !  till  progressive  taxation,  or  some 
[other  Democratic-Social  screvving-machine,  shall  have  transferred 
J  private    capital,    to    the    last    florin,    into    the    public  treasury, 
j  According  to  the  Lassalle  assumption,  the  9G  per  cent,  had  no 
Irapital  l>efore — the  4  per  cent,  have  none  left  tliera  now.     WTiat 
jwill  the  State  then  have  to   fall   back  upm,  in  continuing  the 
Icourse  of  its  advances  to  fresh  prutr^rs?     Its  credit?     That  is 
I  gone  with  its  (plundered  and  squandered)  capital.    Then  comes 
[the  final  smash  of  the  Democratic-Social  '  Overend  and  Gurney 
iL^nlimited  ;'  then  (too  late)  will  be  lamented  the  killing  of  the 
tgoose  that  had   laid  the  golden  eggs  ;  then  will  the  dream  of 
universal  wealth  end  in  the  wakening  to  universal  poverty. 
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We  might  wade  throup:h  a  good  many  speeches  of  *  International* 
Congress  oracles  without  finding  much  evidence  of  Socialist  or 
semi-Socialist  faculty  (or  that  *"  ccdlectivity  of  production'  which 
is  to  supersede  'individualism'  in  the  industry  of  the  future. 
So  many  essentially  different  things  are  spoken  of  under  the 
same  name,  that  we  must  fix  what  is  meant  to  be  understoo<l,  in 
each  case,  hy  the  name  of  collective  or  co-operative  pr<xluction, 
in  order  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  practicability  or  imprac- 
ticability of  what,  in  each  case,  may  be  prop>sed.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  what  is  prf)posed  by  the  Internationalists — -nainelv, 
that  the  profits  of  production  should  accrue  to  the  manual  workers 
only  ;  and  that  the  capitalist  employer  is,  the  sooner  the  belter, 
to  be  *  improved  out  of  existence.*  Well  and  gmwl,  if  the 
manual  workers  are  really  the  sole  contributors  to  the  produc- 
tion from  which  is  derived  the  profit.  But  if  the  raw  materials 
— the  delicate  and  costly  machinery — the  money — the  directing 
mind,  even  more  essential — if  all  these  are  contriliuted  by  ouite 
other  persons  than  the  manual  workers,  the  contributors  of  these 
essential  requisites  must  reap  corresponding  returns,  or  it  is  certain 
that  their  contributions  will  not  be  continuetl.  It  will  then  be 
seen  what  the  manual  workers  can  do  for  themselves,  without  the 
head  workers,  without  the  casli  holders,  without  the  advances  of 
capital,  without  the  aid  of  business  talents  and  cxiK'rience.  Those 
who  contribute  these  requisites  to  the  work  of  prrKJuction  inusi 
l)e  paid  their  wages.  1  hese  wages  are  jirtijits^  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  workmen's  wages,  which  are  pre-paid  in  anticipation 
of  profits  not  yet  realized,  are,  in  reality,  just  as  much  a  shore  in 
those  profits  as  the  residue  left  for  capital  and  direction  after 
that  pre-paymeiit.  It  is  an  untenable  position  to  say  that  work- 
men get  no  slinrc  of  profits.  They  get  in  aclvance  the  share 
calculated  to  l>e  due  to  their  share  in  pnxluction.  If  the  claim 
on  their  behalf  is  that  their  share  of  profits  should  increase  with 
every  rise  which  takes  place  in  those  of  their  employers,  it  ma? 
be  said,  firstly,  that  this  is  precisely  what,  in  a  rough  way,  IS 
efl'ectetl  at  present,  since  every  prosperous  period  of  trade  excites 
comp<*tition  for  lalwur  amongst  emphfyers,  and  enables  labourers 
to  demand  increased  wages.  But  if  wages  are  to  rise  in  exact 
proportion  to  every  rise,  they  ought  to  fall  in  exact  proportion 
to  every  fall  in  profits.  That  is  a  position  not  so  readily 
admitted  by  the  champions  of  Lalx>ur-profits,  whether  Unionist 
or  International. 

•  Working  men,  as  a  body,'  says  the  *  Jonmeyman  Engineer,'  •  think 
too  much  of  capital  in  the  abstract,  they  are  too  macli  given  to  see  in 
an  employer  a  capitalist,  and  uothiog  more.  They  do  not  Bce  that 
capital,  as  thej  chiefly  come  into  relation  \\  lib  it,  as  engaged  in  pro- 
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dactive  industries,  is  practically  a  toul — as  mucli  a  toul,  though  in  a 

larnfer  way,  as  a  hammer  or  file.     They  make  no  allowttnee  for  capitai- 

utic  skill,  do  not  uudei'stand  that  it  is  as  palpably  and  speoiolly  a  skill 

n^  is  mechanical  skill,  and  as  folly  entitled  to  remuneration.     The 

ttber  of  instances  in  which  working  men  who  have  had  no  particn- 

great  skill  m  their  trade,  technically  speaking,  have  risen  to  be 

era  and  capitalists  in  it ;  and  the  fact  that,  of  men  who  have 

started  with  e<inal  advantages  in  respect  to  mere  money  capital,  some, 

I  thougli   working  hard,  have  come  to  ruin,  while  others  have  made 

I  fortunes,  would,  it  might  be  thought,  bo  Bu£Bcient  proof  to  make  the 

I  existence  and  importance  of  such  a  skill  self-evident;  but  it  has  not 

I  Lad  tliat  effect  with  working  men,  and  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  their 

f  cetimating  the  natural  rights  of  capital  as  almost  ni7  as  compared  with 

r  those  of  labour.'* 

The  Trades  Union  delegates  examined  before  the  late  Inquiry 
Commission  expressetl  tlicmselves  unalile  tit  nnderstanil  litnv  the 
interests  of  emphiycrs  and  labourers  could  be  the  saine ;  the 
former  baviiip  for  their  object  to  make  the  most  they  can  of  their 
capital,  and  the  latter  to  make  the  most  thev  can  of  their  labour. 
1  JJiit  bow,  ilthe  same  principles  of  action  which  promote  the  one 
icntl  also  promote  the  other?  How,  if  labour  perlonned  with 
the  energy  which  the  workman  can  throw  into  his  work,  and 
PS  proportionc<l  to  the  results  achieved  by  that  energy,  are 
iprocal  conditions  of  the  pmndnciit  power  to  command  either 
wages  or  goc«l  work?  Xo  doubt,  if  employers  could  excite 
:}ual  energy  in  their  work-peop!e  by  stinted  as  by  liberal  wages, 
or  if  workmen  couhl  jMMinanently  screw  high  wages  from  em- 
ployers without  giving  good  work  in  return,  each  might  have 
Lopes  of  acting  successfulh'  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  least 
ssible  to,  and  taking  the  most  jjossible  from»  the  other.  But 
,  is  not  the  principle  i>f  permanent  any  more  than  of  honest 
ity.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson,  tliat 
Tnen  should  not  try  to  eat  each  other  up.'  A  noble  saying- 
may  condone  much  mistaken  opposition  to  the  cutting  of 
|lhe  Suez  Canal. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  portions  tif  .Mr.  Brassey's  little 
rolome  on  *  Work  and  Wages'  are  the  detailed  illustrations, 
chiefly  from  the  railwayH^ontracting  experience  of  his  late  father, 
f)f  the  *  great  fact '  that  the  rate  rtf  wages  furnishes  no  measure  of 
"ibe  cost  of  protluction, — that  the  lowest  paid  labour,  beginning 
^vith  that  of  slaves,  which  is  not  paid  at  all,  turns  out  in  a  large 
pToj)ortion  of  instances  the  tlearest, — and  the  highest-pnid  the 
cheapest,  when   compared   with  the   products   obtained,  or  the 
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results  achieved.     Half-pay  lalwur  can  be  no  sourt«  of  profit, 
if  tlip  employer  gets  less  than  halt-work  for  half-pay. 

It  must,  lujwever,  be  evident  that  exceptionally  high  ratios  of 
wages  can  only  be  afforded  when  exceptional  energ-y  of  labour 

(can  be  thereby  obtained.  The  late  Mr.  Brassey  found  it  Ixrttcr 
economy  to  pay  high  wages  to  English  than  lower  wages  to 
Continental  railway  labourers ;  but  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a 
Navvy  Union,  prescribing  how  many  strokes^  of  pickaxe  or 
yards  of  excavation  shoiihJ  be  done  per  man  per  day,  the  i'otn« 
parative  cheapness  of  English  high-j)rice<l  lab<»ur  would  have 
s])ee«lily  disappeared.  Or  had  the  incessant  impediments  which 
wouhl  have  been  thrown  in  liis  wav  by  such  an  Union  driven 
I  hiui  to  substitute  machinery  (supposing  such  substitution  prac- 
ticable) for  much  of  the  high-priced  manual  labour  before  era- 
phtyed,  no  Union  whatever  could  have  carried  the  point*  on  the 
part  of  the  work-people,  that  navvies  should  still  be  employed 
at  the  old  wages,  merely  to  watch  the  new  machines  doing  their 
old  work.  Precisely  similar  pretensions,  however,  wew  put 
f«»rth  by  the  operative  engineers  at  Oldham  in  1851,  who  struck 
against  Messrs.  Platts'  firm  to  enforce  them,  and  struck  unsuc- 
cessfully. Similar  iH-success  attended  the  more  extende<l  strike 
of  1H52,  which  eflected  indeed  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  its 
authors  intended — further  economy,  namely,  of  labour  by  further 
inventions  and  improvements  of  labour-saving  machiner}'.  In 
ICnghind,  as  in  America,  the  great  stimulant  to  these  has  l>een 
scarcity  ctf  Ialx»ur :  in  America  proflurcd  by  natural  causes;  in 
Enghiixl  In*  the  artificial  operations  of  Trades  Unions  and 
strikes.  Mr.  N'asmyth,  in  his  e\idence  before  the  Trades 
Unions  Commission,  described  very  graphically  how  the  long 
engineers'  strike  of  1852  made  him  anxious  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  the  use  of  !alx>ur-saving  machinery. 

•The  great  feature,'  ho  said,  '  of  our  modem  mechouical  improTO* 
ment  has  been  the  introduction  of  sclf-acUmj  tuoU.  All  that  a 
mechanic  has  to  do,  and  which  any  lad  is  able  to  do,  is,  not  to  labour, 
but  to  watch  the  iKjantiful  functions  of  the  machine.  All  that  claw 
of  meu  who  depended  upon  mere  dexterity  are  set  aside  altogether. 
I  had  four  boys  to  one  mechanic ;  by  those  mcehsnieal  contrivancea  I 
reduced  the  uuinbor  of  men  in  my  employ — 1500  hands — fully  ono- 
half.     The  reeult  was  that  my  profits  wero  much  increased.' 

Professor  Brentano — whose  essay  '  On  the  History  and 
Development  of  Gihls  and  the  Origin  of  Trades  L  nioos,* 
originally  written  for  the  F.arly  English  Text  Society,  has  since 
been  published  separately,  and  who  has  further  brought  out 
in  German  two  volumes  entitled  respectively  'History'  antl 
*  Critique*    (a    very   a))ologetic    critique)    *  of    English    Trades 

Unions ' — 
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Jnions' — comments  as  follows  on  the  above  frank  statement  of 
Mr.  Xasmyth : — 

*  Surely  the  love  of  gain  cannot  more  openly  declare  itself  tho 
prime  motive  of  buiuan  action!  Surely  there  is  here  lacking  tho 
filtghtcst  spark  of  couBcionsuoss  of  the  gross  wrong  done  to  the  whole 

I  eonunonwcal  by  snch  modes  of  action.' 

And  vet  this  same  writer  admits,  in  another  page  of  bis 
^  Critique  of  Trades  Unions  '  (p.  263),  that — 

'  tho  defeat  of  the  machine-makers  in  the  struggle  of  1852  was  not  to  be 
regretted.  But  for  such  defeats  the  labourers  would  pmhably  become 
L  atit  lees  tyrannical  than  tho  employei-s  often  are  now.  Under  existing 
I  circamstances,  lock-onts  on  the  part  of  employera  are,  without  doubt, 
r  often  justifiable.  In  like  manner,  as  strikes,  they  are  often  acts  of 
^necessity.' 

It  may  be  permitted  to  ask  Professor  Brentano  how  the  strike 
of  the  skilled  workmen  in  question  could  have  been  defeated,  unless 
by  the  invention  of  machinery  rendering  their  skill  superfluous? 
Or  how,  after    such    inventions  are   once    accompli slietl   undtT 
such  pressure,  it  ran  he  expected  that  they  should  be  straight- 
Way  rendered  profitless  by  taking  back  int(>  emphtyment  the  high- 
id    workmen   whose    importunate  exactions  first  forced    tbem 
Into  existence  and  application?     What  is  claimed  apparently  by 
the  one-sidetl  apologists  of  Trades  Unions  is  that,  while  the  work- 
men   hold    themselves   free  to  consult   their  supposed   interests, 
without   even    aiffecting  the  slightest   regard    to   those    of   their 
employers/    the   employers    should    remain    bound    to    provide 
employment  for  those  very  workmen  whose  secession  had  led  to 
mechanical  improvemtmts  rendering  their  lalMmr  useless. 
^^      Aud  now,  alter  all,  what  is  to  be  hojwd  or  feared  from  Labour 
^■^lovements   and    Labour    Associations    in    the   future  ?      From 
^^Trades  Unions,   according  to   Mr,  I^rassey,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered  to  speak  with   hereditary  authority  on   these  (|uestions, 
^■there  is  not  much  either  to  be  hoped  or  feared.     Not  much,  that 
^Hm  to  say,  of  any  positive  influence  on  the  rate  of  remuneration 
which  may  in  futuie  accrue  to  lalx>ur.    That  will  depend  on  the 
question   whether,   at   any   given    time,  employers   or  labourers 
happen  to  \ye  tho  parties  competing  for  labour  or  emph>yment : — 

*  Their  organization  aud  united  action,'  Rays  lilr.  Brassey,  speaking 
of  tho  Unions,  '  may  secure  an  advance  of  wages  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
but  eventually  the  competition  among  employers  would  be  efjually 
bonoficial  to  the  working  people.     The  advantage  to  the  working 

♦  See  the  evidence  of  Mesm-a.  Applegarih,  Allan,  and  Oonnolly  before  the  Trades 
JniooiS  ComiuisaioQ. 
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•classes  of  ubtaining  an  a<lvance  at  an  earlier  date  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  |>crpctaally  maintaining, 
by  heavy  subsci-ipticius,  the  Tiudes-Union  organizatiou,  gtill  less  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  which  is  caused  by  unsucccsisfBl  stril 
....  But  tho  most  protracted  strikes  in  which  the  working 
have  been  engaged  have  generally  taken  place,  not  for  the  purpoee  of 
seeming  an  advance  of  wages,  but  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a  fiUl. 
Resistauco  to  a  proposed  reductiou  was  the  cause  of  the  engineers' 
strike  in  1852 ;  of  the  strike  at  Preston  in  1853  ;  of  the  strike  in  the 
iron  trade  in  1865  ;  and  of  the  strike  of  the  colliers  atWigan  in  1868. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  masters  had  found  it  necessary,  in  oou 
tj^uouce  of  tho  depressed  state  of  trade,  to  i-educe  the  rate  of 
but  tho  men,  ignoring  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  and  lookii 
only  at  what  they  believed  to  be  a  degradation  of  their  position  at 
workmen,  refused  to  accept  the  reduction.  They,  therefore,  went  oat 
on  strike ;  but,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  were  comivclled  to  accept 
the  original  proposal  of  their  employers.* 

There  is  one  advatitajj^e,  and  one  advantage  onlv,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  clciivable  from  Trades  Unionism  on  an  extenck'<I  scale, — 
one,  we  Icnr,  far  tot>  unambitious  to  satisfy  those  who  aspire  tu 
take  a  lead  :im<nj^  their  woikin;;  comrades  in  Labour  |Vilities — 
politics  by  the  way,  into  which  faction  may  be  exjjctted  to  enter 
at  least  as  much  as  into  other  jiolitics  :  ihat  isi,  the  advanta^ 
of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  amongrst  work-j)eoplc  in 
all  branches  as  to  the  actual  state  of  demand  for  their  laliour  in 
each  locality,  and  thus  enabling-,  in  the  common  interest  of  work- 
men and  employers,  a  deficiency  of  labour  in  one  place  to  he 
supplied  promptly  from  a  surplus  in  another,  IJut  to  conBne 
themselves  to  this  niotlcst  function  of  mere  tliaunels  of  informatiou, 
in  which  the  Unions,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  sometimes  do  goixi 
service,  would  l>e  to  admit  limits  to  their  power  which  they  do 
not  think  fit  io  recognise,  ami  to  strip  ttiemselves  of  a  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  their  operative  followers  which  they  desire  to  retain* 

It  is  nothing  but  the  habitual  want  of  combination  amunj^ 
the  employers  that  has  sustained  the  prestige  of  the  boundless 
power  of  combination  amongst  the  employed.  '  The  power  <»f 
combination,'  says  Mr.  Brassey,  *  has  been  proved,  by  experience 
of  its  results,  t(j  l>e  at  least  as  much  for  the  a<lvantage  of  the 
masters  as  the  workmen.  The  defeat  of  the  shipwrights  on  the 
Tlmmes  in  18r>2,  and  more  recently  the  failure  of  the  iron- 
workers' strike  in  Staffordshire,  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  power  which  the  masters  acquire  by  combination  among 
themselves,'  Except  under  stress  of  adverse  commercial  cir» 
cumstinccs,  or  active  Unicmist  aggression,  there  is  no  combinap- 
tion  at  all  amongst  employers,  who  regartl  each  other  less  as 
partakers  of  common  interests  than  as  business  rivals. 

Amongst 
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Araonorst  forms  of  Labour  Association  of  the  Future  from  which 
Host  i«  cxj>ccte(l,  Co-opcratiiiH  takes,  by  common  consent,  the 
5rst  place. 

It  is  essential,  iis  we  have  alrcarly  indicated,  to  make  clear  to^ 
ourselves  what  we  precisely  mean  when  we  speak  of  Co-operation 
some  new  moral  an<I  social  discovery,  which  is  to  put  an  end  to 
I  the  allcj^ed  natural  aiitajfonism  between  Labour  (receiving' ^va•Jes) 
»ntl  Capital.      What  has  been  meant  by  the  word,  bv  writers  of 
iBome  pretension  to  the  title  of  economists,  is  a  form  of  associa- 
tion  of  which  the  benefic:ent  novelty  consists  in  beinf>  ci>mjiose<l 
iclusively    of   working    men.     The  economic  proptmnders  of 
Itbis  panacea  for  all   discords  between  Labour  and  Capital  do, 
fact,   espouse   the   operative  prejudices  ag^ainst  Capital   as   a 
r>wer  hostile  to    Labour.     And   they  have  assumed    from    the 
ncc^ess    of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers    that    inrlustrial    production 
Ion    a  large  scale  neetls  nothing  for  success  but  oj>eriitive  com- 
bination, and  can  afford  to   reject  the  ai<l  of   all    Capital   not 
'^artuallv  savetl  bv  the  working  people,  w^ho  are  alsi>  to  perform 
the   whole  of  the  labour   required  by    the    concerns  of  which 
tlie^'  are  at  once  shareholders  and  workmen.     The  fact  that  the 
Rorh<lale  Pioneers  themselves,  when  they  set  up  manufacturing- 
establishments  on  a  large  scale,  threw  this  principle  of  exclusive 
operative    dealing    overboard,    had    no    effect    on    our    pseudo- 
philanthropic  economists,  except  of  provoking  them  to  stigma- 
tize their  former  favourites  as  the  Iscnriots  of  C\»-o[ieration  ! 

Xhe  real   truth  is  that  there  is  nothing  of  absolute  novelty, 
and   still    less    any   promise   of  an   universal    panacea    for    the- 
ilU  of  industry,  in  the  exceptional  fact  of  the  success  of  asso- 
nations  operative   in   their   origin,    but   which    have  invariably 
Crecognised,  wlicn  thev  came  to  employ  labour  themselves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  distinction  recognisefl  by  all  other  employers 
rbetween  what  is  due  to  Capital  and  what  is  due  to  Labour.      It 
ay  here  be  observed  that  work-people,  taken  generally,  show  little 
'alacrity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  bene- 
volent employers  to  acquire  shares   in  the  concerns  for  which 
•hey  work.     Of  0770   shares  in  Messrs.  IJriggs's  Co-oj>erative' 
"ix'lUery,    *only    264,'    says   Mr.   Brassey,*    *are    held    by    the 
rorkmen.*      It    must,    moreover,   be    added    that    the    working 
minority,    who    have    invested    their   savings    in    those    shares, 
show   themselves  the   most  jealous  vindicators  of    the  riglit  (if 
shareholding  Capital  to  preferential  divi<lends  over  those  con- 
jct?«le<I  to  non-sharelio!ding  Labour.    The  non-shareholding  work- 
>ple,  it  is  truly  alleged  by  their  shareholding  comrades,  do 
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not  contribute  so  much  as  they  do  to  the  support  of  t1 
concern  in  which  both  are  engaged,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
entitled  to  an  equal  beneficial  interest  in  it.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  every  other  of  successful  co-operative  association,  the  elite 
of  the  work-people,  who  have  invested  therein  their  smiill 
capitals,  have  seen  clearly,  and  asserted  firmly,  their  rights  as 
woikinen-capitalists,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  wctrkmen 
pure  and  simple.  Those  co-operative  associations  which  have 
l)een  most  lijusplcuous  as  commercial  successes  count  many 
more  operative  emjdoyt^s  than  co-oj>erative  partners.  And  such 
i'lnploifi's  are  simply  paid  wages  for  their  labour  like  other  work- 
people. Thereupon  great  outcry  from  amateur  Labour-chain- 
pions  and  sensation-economists— a  sort  of  writers  whose  standing 
quarrel  with  the  nature  of  things  and  the  force  of  facts  fits 
them  admirably  for  helping  to  swell  to  a  more  respectable 
figure  'the  beggarly  account  of  empty  benches*  at  a  future 
International  Congress. 

Mr.  Fawcett  cites,  as  the  latest  instance  of  the  co-oixTrativr 
principle  applied  to  agriculture,  Mr.  Brand's  offer  to  the  labourere 
whom  he  employs  on  his  farm,  '  to  allow  them  to  invest  in  the 
farm  any  money  whicli  they  may  save,  receiving  the  same 
interest  as  lie  obtains  on  his  capital.**  Nothing  can  be  more 
legitimate  than  profits  thus  earned  by  investment  of  savings. 
Nothing,  however,  can  have  less  in  common  with  Mr.  Fawcett's 
fixetl  idea  of  profits  in  excess  of  wages  as  Ijeing  somehow  du« 
to  labour  in  all  cases,  without  any  such  savings,  or  investment 
of  savings  at  all.  Workmen  who  do  save,  and  who  do  invest 
their  savings,  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  amongst  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  co-operative  principle  in  this  its  alleged 
purity. 

Are  we  then  to  hope  for  no  new  forms  of  association  l^etwem 
employers  and  work-people,  comprising  all  grades  of  the  indiu- 
trial  hierarchy,  like  the  old  Craft-Gilds,  and  affording  oppov^ 
tunities  for  the  operative  contributors  to  industrial  protluction 
to  make  their  voice  heard  on  all  dcbateable  points  betwiit 
themselves  and  their  employers?  To  this  we  may  reply,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  we  live  in  is  to  g^t  rid 
of  old  forms  which  have  come  to  be  regardetl  as  fetters,  rather 
than  to  institute  new,  and  that  the  spirit  of  modem  communities 
opposes  itself  to  all  organizations  setting  up  an  iuijHrrium  in 
imperiOy  and  laying  down  laws  of  their  own  which  niav  hoply 
come  in  collision  with  the  law  of  the  land.  The  simpler  the 
forms  in  which  masters  and  workmen  can  agree  to  meet  cmHi 
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ilhcr  the  better — -the  important  point  is  that  they  shouM  meet 
[each  other  on  all  occasions  when  matters  of  ilifTerence  arise 
"between  them,  antl  exchange  words  before  they  come  to  ex- 
'change  blows.  Employers  who  mean  fairly  by  their  work- 
people, and  take  pains  to  show  it,  seldom  fail  to  find  themselves 
met  by  work-people  who  mean  lairly  hy  their  employers ,  and 
utside  affitators  are  no  match  for  those  natural  leaders  of  the 
ly  of  industry  who  will  but  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
the  lead.  Messrs.  Akroyd  of  Halifax,  whose  establishment 
T«  jjistly  noted  for  the  Ijeneficent  arrangements  connectetl  witii 
it,  stated,  some  years  bark,  to  the  Social  Science  Association, 
that  their  firm  made  it  a  rule  to  receive  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy deputations  of  their  work-people,  bringing  forward  demands 
for  a  rise  of  wages,  or  redress  of  any  real  or  supjwsed  grievance, 
and  to  go  into  the  subject,  if  necessary,  at  repeated  meetings 
with  them,  till  the  matter  of  difference  was,  in  almost  all  cases, 
arrangeil  amicably.  Mr.  VV.  E.  Forster  gave  in  evidence  Ijeforc 
n  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  reason  why  his 
work-people  never  had  struck  against  him,  that  he  had  always 
received  them  personally,  and  given  careful  attention  to  every 
cause  of  complaint  they  might  have  to  bring  before  him.  We 
the  right  honourable  ex-manufarturer,  in  his  late  official 
I  -  ),  found  his  Secularists  consi<lerably  less  amenable  to 
reason  than  he  had  found  his  operatives. 

*  "When  I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  my  lamented  father/ 
vriUa  ]tff.  Brassey,  '  on  visits  of  inspection  to  works  under  conBtruc- 
tkm,  I  was  ever  deeply  impressed  by  his  genial  mauucr  towards 
Job  old  followers.  He  used  to  recogniso  many  of  tbo  old  navvies, 
«Teii  Bomo  whom  he  had  not  met  for  years,  and  address  them  by  their 
ChriBtian  names.  Ho  would  never  omit  to  shake  hands  cordially 
with  old  gangers  and  stilt-eontractora,  and  when  he  met  them  in  the 
works  ho  woiUd  generally  pull  up  for  a  few  rainutea  to  talk  over  old 
times,  and  aak  after  mutual  acquaintances  who  had  been  employed  on 
former  contracts.  A  small  manifeatation  of  kindness  like  this  how 
little  it  costs ;  how  much  it  is  valued  I ' 

The  instances  above  cited  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  abctvc 
'  average  of  ordinary  individual  employers,  and  it  may  still 
asked  whether  no  provision  can  be  made  for  new  forms  of 
ciation  between  men  of  the  common  stamp  of  intellectual 
moral  mediocrity,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  tliat  of 
general  run  of  employers  and  work-people.  This  questi<ni 
ly  be  considered  as,  to  some  extent,  practically  answered  in 
hose  trades  and  places  where  voluntary  Boards  or  Courts  of 
Conciliation  have  been  established,  with  which  the  names  of 
Messrs.    .Mundella  and  Kettle  are  honourably   connected,    and 

which, 
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whicli,  so  far  us  tlielr  opcrntions  have  extended,  seem  to  have- 
really  supplied  means  hitherto  much  desiderated  for  brin^iug 
ivorkmeii  and  employers  in  irieudly  personal  contact,  and  facill- 
tatin}^  the  lice  and  ecjual  discussion  of  their  relative  rights  and 
interests.  We  should  for  our  own  part  rcj^ard  as  an  advantage 
anything  which  would  promote  more  of  moral  cohesion  amonjjst 
rmphiicrs,  even  apart  from  the  advantag^e  which  we  should  expect 
to  arise  from  more  of  frank  communication  with  their  work- 
people. The  absence  of  combination  amongrst  iJte  masters  for  gtMxI 
purposes  (and  gfiod  purposes  there  are  which  such  combination 
only  could  accomplish)  g^oes  some  w.\v  to  excuse  the  mistakes 
committed  by  the  cumbrous  and  one-sided  combinations  of  the 
work-people.*  As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
that  the  latter  have  any  security  that  those  permanent  interests 
which  masters  and  workmen  have  in  common,  will  govern  the 
conduct  of  all  employers.  If  there  is  tyranny  in  the  treatment, 
or  attempted  treatment,  by  the  Trades  Unions  of  all  inside  and 
all  outside  their  pale,  there  is  anarchy  in  the  relations  of  the 
employers  towards  their  work-jM'ople  and  each  other.  Out  of 
that  anarchy  proceed  the  efforts  of  an  unscrupulous  minority, 
making  haste  to  be  rich,  to  supplant  their  more  conscientious 
business-rivals  in  home  and  foreign  markets,  ultimately  throwing 
on  the  work-people  the  heaviest  consequences  of  their  reckless 
speculations,  in  the  shape  of  stagnatiijn  of  trade  or  fall  of  wagvs. 
•-A  melancholy  illustration,' says  Mr.  llrassey,t  *of  thedistu^b•Jla• 
in  the  labour-market  caused  by  the  inflation  and  subsequent 
collapse  of  trade,  has  been  lately  exhiliitcd  on  the  banks  of  thr 
Thames,  The  numljer  of  men  employed  at  the  princi|)al  ship- 
building yards  on  the  Thames  was  in  1>)()0,  11,830  ;  in  It^GSJ, 
:^O.HH0;  and  in  1K7(),  3190.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
faults  committed  by  the  men,  the  principal  share  of  blame  for 
the  disasters  of  the  panic  must,  in  justice,  lie  laid  on  tome  of 
their  employers.' 

Mr.  Hrassey,  in  citing  the  highly  honourable  example  set  by 
his  father  in  refusing  to  send  in  an  unduly  low  tender  for  the 
execution  of  some  projected  railway  works,  saying  that  if  busi* 
ness  couhl  only  be  obtained  by  screwing  down  wages,  he  would 
rather  Ik"  without  it,  athls:  'A  similar  feeling  1  )x?lieve  to  br 
generally  entertained  by  emph>yer5,'  We  hopt*  it  may  be  said 
with  equal  foundation  that  a  similar  feeling  is  entertained  b^ 
employers  generally  against  auch  fraudulent  practices  as  haie 

*  The  objects  of  the  lately  e^tablLilicd  'M'ational  Federntinn  of  AjModfttod 
Employers'  i>nein  tr»  be  bimplr  jJclf-defvoBivc.  We  should  have  wished  lo  wo 
tlietii  eelf-regtilatiTo  alfio. 

t  '  Work  liud  W«ge*,'  p.  241, 
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recently  been  exposed  in  the  Manchester  trade,  and  the  ultimate* 
consequence  of  which,  if  they  continue  uncljecked  mid  jHcvalent, 
must  be  to  dethrone  this  country  fnun  its  once  well-won  position 
t>f  manufacturin;^  and  commercial  pre-eminence,  so  far  as  that 
position  was  won  by  manufacturing  antl  coramt^rcial  probity. 
Kmployers  generally,  we  are  heartily  willing  to  believe,  dislike 
and  deprecate  those  practices.  But  they  do  not  combine  against 
them  ;  they  do  not  set  up  amongst  themselves  an  authority  whith 
should  excommunicate  all  who  lapse  into  them  from  reputed 
membership  of  their  body.  There  ought  to  be  recognised  trade 
jurisdictions  on  the  employers'  as  well  as  on  the  workmen's  side 
— whether  endowed  or  not  (and  we  do  not  see  why  not)  with 
legal  authority  to  enforce  their  decisions — under  whose  cognizance 
should  come  all  deviations  from  honest  modes  of  doing  business, 
and  who  should  be  armed  by  their  constituents  (an4h  we  rejieat, 
we  do  not  see  why  not  by  tbe  National  Legislature)  with  adequate 
p*iwers  of  condign  animadversion  on  all  such  deviations.  At 
this  price  only,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  will  employers  gener- 
al! v  acquire  or  recover  due  influence  over  thosf?  they  employ. 
If  an  aristocracy  of  honour  and  honesty  cannot  be  established,  or 
re-established,  in  the  former  class,  it  will  be  idle  to  quarrel  with 
a  democracy  equally  destitute  of  those  (jualities  in  the  latter. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  confess  that  hitherto  the  most  promi- 
nent instances  of  organization  of  employed  and  employers 
working  together  to  one  end  have  been  those  where  both  have 
been  working  together  against  the  public.  In  former  times, 
when  coal  was  the  mcmopoly  of  a  single  district,  the  great  coal 
owners  of  the  North  acted  in  regular  and  avowed  combination 
for  what  was  called  *  limiting  the  vend,'  i.e.  .abstaining  from 
raising  or  shipping  coal  in  such  quantities  as  to  lower  its  price 
in  The  London  market  below  the  figure  at  which  they  desired  to 
keep  it.  In  those  times,  the  pitmen  were  employed  on  a  system 
of  yearly  hiring,  and  continued  in  regular  receipt  of  their  wages, 
whether  they  worked  or  not.  Their  employers  preferred  paying 
t})em  for  not  working  at  those  seasons  at  which  their  policy  of 
*  limiting  the  vend  '  came  into  play.  Aftcrwartls  it  suggested 
itself  as  an  improvement  on  that  policy  to  abolish  annual  hirings, 
so  that  the  coal  ownxTs  dispensed  themselves  from  paying  wages 
-when  they  stopped  work.  But  in  these  latter  days,  the  pitmen 
bavc  taken  their  turn  of  limiting  labour,  with  the  improvement, 
in  their  sense,  of  exacting  increased  wages  for  diminished  work. 
The  vend  is  now  limited  by  the  relusal  of  the  pitmen  either  to 
do  more  w«irk  themselves  or  to  suffer  relays  of  labour  to  be 
brought  in  to  supply  their  deficiency.  And  now,  as  in  old  times, 
the  coal  owners  still   find  their  account   in  starved  markets,  by 
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finding  themselves  in  receipt  of  scarcity  prices  for  short  supplies 
oi  a  prime  necessary  of  life.  Quoumjuc  tandem  y  may  Ik?  well 
asked,  on  the  part  of  tlie  much  and  long  siuffering  public* 

The  recent  phenomena  of  Trades  Unionism  in  the  counties 
are  not  without  analogy,  as  marking  an  ejx>ch  of  industrial 
transition,  with  the  anarchical  accompaniments  of  the  abolition 
of  the  old  German  gilds  and  the  ohl  Russian  serfdom.  B>' 
the  whole  system  of  legislation  and  rural  administration,  which 
liad  been  piled  for  centuries  on  the  basis  of  the  Elizabethan 
Poor  Law  and  of  the  Caroline  Settlement  Law,  English  agri- 
cultural labourers  had  been  ascn'pfi  (/Ieba\ — barred  all  outlook 
;ind  all  outgoing  beyond  their  parish.  The  forefathers,  for 
long  back,  of  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  our  days,  by  the 
parliamentary  and  parochial  action,  had  enormously  comj: 
cated  the  original  scope  and  provisions  of  the  old  Poor  Law  i 
Elizabeth  by  imposing  on  parishes,  partly  In  a  spirit  lif  mistake 
charity,  partly  on  the  impulse  of  an  equally  mistaken  sell 
interest,  not  only  the  duty  laid  on  them  by  that  statute, 
providing  employment  and  sustenance  for  those  who  ustnl 
trade  whereby  to  get  their  living,  but  also  the  duty  of  eki 
out  by  parochial  doles  the  wages  of  those  who  did  get 
living  by  farm  or  other  labour. 

'  Hoc  fonto  (lorivata  clades 
In  pfttriam  populnmque  fluxit/ 

Consequently,  unrler  the  old  Poor  Law,  as  aggravatetl  f>y 
old  Allowance  System,  it  became  the  plain  and  palpable  inter 
of  the  ratepa^'ers  of  each  parish  to  guard  jealously  agaii 
labouring  immigrants  from  other  parishes  obtaining  legal  setti 
ment  within  MeiV.f,  and  thus  obtaining  legal  claims  to  rclirfj 
case  of  destitution.  Nay,  it  Ijecame  their  interest  t(>  thrust  oul 
side  their  boundaries — as  regarded  their  habitations — even  the 
labourers  whose  sources  of  livelihood  lav  within  them,  and  to 
contrive,  if  possible,  that  those  employed  by  themselves  shouid 
receive  their  parish  doles  in  aid  of  wages  from  other.*.  Thus 
the  agricultural  labourer  was,  on  the  one  hand,  bound  to  the 
soil  of  his  own  parish,  inasmuch  as  no  other  would  let  him 
migrate  thither;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  very  many  cases» 
severed  from  the  soil  he  tilled  for  fear  he  should  become  cbargo* 
able  on  that  soil  when  he  could  till  no  longer.  In  very  mn 
cases,  under  the  old  Poor  Law  and  Settlement  Law,  landlor 
and  farmers  were  tacitly  leagued  to  pull  down  rather  than  build 

•  The  present  stat^  and  prospects  of  the  ooaJ  and  iron  trade  have  made  tho 
roceut  period  of  inflation  in  ixith  ii  matter  of  Liatory.  Th^L-  vicLssitudeB,  taken 
in  connection  with  their  catues,  lire  fall  of  wnrning  for  the  fature. 
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■cottages  on  their  farms.  It  suited  their  interests — qua  ratepayers 
— better  that  their  hibourers  should  live  anywhere  else  than 
irhere  they  worked.  Hence  it  has  been  a  notorious  fact  that,  in 
very  numerous  instances,  ag^riculturn!  labourers  have  had  to  find 
lotlg^ings  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  three  or  four  or  even  five 
miles  from  the  farms  which  employed  their  daily  labour.  There 
is  no  one  cause  to  which  the  deficiency  of  labourers'  cottages  was 
so  distinctly  traceable  as  it  was  traceable  to  the  ratepayers* 
interest  against  their  erection  and  maintenance  created  by  the 
old  Poor  Law  and  the  old  Settlement  Law.  The  reforms 
accomplished  in  these  laws  within  our  own  times^  especially  the 
change,  quite  of  late  years,  in  the  old  Law  of  Settlement,  have 
liad  an  effect  an<alogous  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia,  in 
emancipating  agricultural  labour  in  England  from  its  parochial 
fetters,  in  conferring  on  it  that  freedom  of  movement^  that 
Treiziigigheit^  which  the  abolition  of  the  time-honoured  gild 
aystem  has  also  quite  lately  conferred  on  tlie  working  classes  in 
Germany.  The  English  labourer  no  longer  finds  legal  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  his  way,  when  he  adventures  migration  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  his  parish.  He  no  lunger  finds,  wherever 
lie  may  seek  for  employment,  the  old  feeling  uppermost — not 
^hjit  his  work  might  not  at  present  be  worth  its  wages,  but  that, 
ait  some  future  time,  be  might  become  chargeable  when  he  was 
3)ast  work.  If  all  the  evil  which  that  feeling,  meeting  them 
wherever  they  moved,  inflicted  on  the  English  labouring  class 
under  the  old  Poor  Law,  were  set  against  all  the  good  parish 
<loles  have  ever  done  them,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who 
would  affirm  that  the  benefits  outweighed  the  injuries. 

The  Worst  effect  of  the  old  reghnr  of  restriction  and  pauperism 
"Was   that,  while  eking  out   wages  with  alms,  it  rendercil   work 
"hardly  w^orth  wages.     If  the  Dorsetshire  jx'asant  had  sunk  into 
the  stolid   recipient  of  9*.    a   week.  Canon  Girdlestonc   might 
■perhaps  have  found  one  reason  for  it  in  the  fact  that  his  labour 
might  have  really  become  worth   no  more.     For  the  purpose  of 
popular  rhetoric,  his  case   might  be  the  best  to  select  as  that  of 
the  typical  'agricultural  labourer:*  Imt  for  the  purpose  of  fair 
comparison   and   practical  instruction,  it   would  have    been    as 
■well  to  contrast  it  with  the  condition   of  other  districts,  where 
better  work  commands  better  pay.     The  extended  market   for 
labour  opened  of  late  years  by  freer  and   more  facile  locomotion 
has   been,  of  itself,    producing  without  the  aid  cither  of  eccle- 
siastical or  unionist  agitators,  an  equitable  adjustment  of  wages 
to  work  in  agriculture  as  in  other  employments. 

Mr.  James  Caird,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  'Times'  of  the 
3rd  of  January  last,  giving  the  results  of  extensive  and  lonff- 
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exercised  observation  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  past, 
and  anticipations,  foundetl  on  thoso  results,  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  future,  makes  the  following  statement  of  the 
present,  as  compared  with  the  past  condition  of  the  English 
agricultural  labourer, — a  statement  which  derives,  from  the  long- 
continued  attention  which  the  author  has  devoted  to  the  subject, 
an  authority  very  different  from  that  of  the  stump-oratory  of 
agricultural  agitators : — 

*  The  condition  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer  has  much  im- 
proved within  recent  years — more  so  than  is  shown  by  the  weekly 
rate  of  wages,  for  that  in  most  ports  of  the  country  is  considerably 
iucrcftsod  by  what  is  eame<l  by  piece-work.  It  docs  not  now  compare 
unfavourably  with  the  condition  of  other  classes  of  labourers  in  towns, 
iind  his  earnings  probably  give  him  as  great  a  command  of  the  ncooooa 
ries  of  life  as  those  of  the  skilled  workman  or  the  lowest  grade  of  pnblic 
cmpUnfh,  who  have  to  pay  out  of  their  salaries  8».  or  10«.  a  week  for 
the  humblest  accommodation  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Tbo 
country  labourer  in  many  coimties  in  the  South  has  h\»  cottage  and 
garden  and  garden  allotment  for  Is.  6d.  to  2«.  Gd.  a  week,  from  which, 
in  addition  to  lodgings,  he  provides  himself  with  vegetables  and 
potatoes,  articles  wMch  must  be  paid  for  at  retail  prices  by  the  work- 
man in  town.  I  have  before  me  the  exact  earnings  during  the  past 
year  of  sixteen  married  labourers  on  a  coni  aud  eheop  farm  in  Hamp- 
8hii*c,  where  the  wages  are  nominally  13#.  a  week,  but  where  piece- 
work is  encouraged  and  as  much  as  possible  jjractised.  The  avoovge 
actually  earned  by  each  of  these  men  imder  this  mixed  system  of  day 
and  piece-work  was  a  little  over  16<.  6d.  a  week,  or  26  per  cent,  more 
than  the  nominal  wages.  None  of  them  earned  alike,  the  difiereooe 
arising  from  gi cater  industry,  cajuicity,  or  opportunity  being  Tory 
considerable,  some  averaging  more  than  20».  and  some  not  exceeding 
13*.  6d.  These  men  have  good  cottages  and  gardens  and  garden 
allotments,  for  which  they  pay  from  Is.  3d.  to  l«r.  9J.  a  week.  Their 
wives  and  a  boy  or  girl  at  ccjiajn  seasons  contribute  something  to 
the  common  store.  In  this  case  they  added  on  tlxe  average  4*.  2d.  to 
the  weekly  earnings  of  each  household,  making  the  total  20«.  Sd. ;  and 
this  is  no  uncommon  example  at  the  present  day,  but  is  quite  capable 
of  being  realized  by  industrious  men  where  the  system  of  piece-work 
is  adopteil — a  plan  at  once  advantageous  to  the  labourer  aud  oconomioal 
and  effective  in  its  results  to  the  employer.' 


^Ir. 


Referring  to  the  past,  as   compared  with   the   present, 
Caird  states  as  follows : — 

'  Twenty-tlirco  years  ago  I  concluded  in  your  columns  an  inqrniy 
iiito  the  agricultural  condition  of  England.  At  that  time  I  ascer- 
tained the  rat<:>  of  wages  in  the  various  counties,  and  compared  it 
with  the  wages  in  the  same  counties  when  visited  by  Ai-thur  Young 
in  his  tour  eighty  years  before.    I  found  a  marked  distinction  between 
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I  WRges  in  the  Northern  and  Soufcheni  countios,  in  favour  of  the 
fonncr,  sod  cukctly  the  opposite  of  Young's  ciperieuce,  the  wages  in 
1770  having  been  lowest  in  the  North.  In  1850  tho  wages  in  the 
Northern  counties  were  30  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  South,  and 
that  diferenoe  is  fully  maintained  to  the  present  time.  It  will  bo 
oonraiient  t«  show  here  the  wages  of  agricultunil  labourers  in  these 
tbee  periods  in  the  North  and  South  :— 

Atnr&ge  weekly  wages  of  Nortliem  couniiea 
Average  weekly  wages  of  Southern  couutiea 

'TLere  have  bocn  many  changes  since  1850,  one  of  the  latest  and 
tatwt  iiatiBfactory  being  an  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the  agri- 
culiunl  labourer  in  tho  Soutliom  counties,  partly  tho  result  of  tho 
freedom  he  acquired  by  tho  alteration  of  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
«>«  of  the  measures  most  urgently  pressed  as  indicated  by  that 
bqairy.' 

It  would   have  added  to  the   instructiveness  of  Mr.   Caird's 

review  if  he  had  pointed  attention-  to  the  fact  that,  in  hj^onc 

tunes,  it   was    in    the    Southern    more    than    in    the    Northern 

counties  that  the  landlords  and  farmers  carried   into  operation 

the  system  of  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  first  introduced 

on  a  laige  scale,  with  parliamentary  sanction,  in   the  earlier 

jears  of  the  long  war  with  France,  and  intended  to  compensate 

toraairied  labourers  with  families  the  hig-h  prices  of  the  neces- 

•'nes  of  life  which   ruleil   in  those  years.      It  was  intended,  as 

« statesman  of  that  day  expressed  it,  to  render  a  large  family  a 

I  Wej$ing  instead  of  a  curse — by  Act  of  Parliament.     The  blessing 

I  of  large  families  was  undoubtedly  promoted  in  rural  parishes  by 

puis  measure ;  but  as  the  merit  of  begetting  them  became  the 

[**le  title  to  increase  of  agricultural   wages,  that  merit  became 

tue  sole  merit  cultivated   by  agricultural   labourers/     Thence, 

'  Oiiinlv^  the  reversal  of  the  previous  relative  condition  of  North 

f*n<i  South.      Agricultural   improvements  bore  their    legitimate 

MiTiit*  In   the  former  region;  while   in  the  latter,  the  elevating 

|«JU>ctsthey  should  have  had  on  the  labourers'  condition  were  in 

j?rtat  measure  nullified  by  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 

|.  *  The  following  rtriking  illnttnition  of  the  pestilent  effects  in  Ea«t  Anglia  of 
nojofcl  Poor  Iaw  allowauce  Bystem  in  aid  of  wages,  is  given  by  the  'Time«'* 
t^&^l  Reixirter  (May  16,  1874)  :— 'Tlio  other  maa  (one  of  two  farm  labourers 
1  to  by  the  reporter)  rectjllected  times  when  half  the  labourers  or  more 
'>  be  on  the  parish  at  one  time  or  other  during  the  year  ;  when  mc!i  wi  re 
r  uiceodiiiry  ftiv^;  and  tho  siuglo  moti  usud  to  be  paid  a  dbilliog  a  week 
»•  than  the  iuarrie4  men,  though  they  might  be  better  workerg.  The 
^  rretiult  w!ui  u  premium  upon  early  impmvidont  toarrlAgeB,  and  the  labourer 
Twhom  I  talked  shyly  owned  he  had  married,  aa  many  other  yoang  fellows 
,  chiefly  with  a  new  to  the  extra  shilling.' 
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labour  caused  hy  the  so-called  Allowance  System  in  aul  of 
wages.  Matters  arc  mending  southward  as  well  as  northward, 
since  parliaments  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  ceased 
adjust  wages — not  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  recipient 
labour,  but  to  the  comparative  fecundity  of  the  recipients'  wives. 
Matters  will  continue  to  mend,  doubtless,  in  exact  proportion 
as — labourers  becoming  more  instructed — their  labour  shitl! 
become  more  efficient  and  more  productive,  and  they  shall 
attain  a  position  to  command  better  pay  for  better  work.  If  it 
were  the  aim  of  the  Unions  to  promote  this  increased  energy  of 
labour  and  its  proportionate  recompense,  we  should  wish,  for 
our  part,  God-speed  to  the  Unions,  But  the  aim  of  the  Unions 
is  not  so  single  or  simple  as  this.  The  very  idea  of  wa^es  as 
naturally  corresponding,  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  to  the 
value  of  work  done,  is  strange  to  them.  What  they  alTect 
power  to  obtain  for  their  clients,  from  whom  they  levy  weekly- 
tribute,  is  an  artificial  rate  of  wages,  screwed  up  by  all  sorts 
of  Protectionist  devices  for  lessening  instead  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  labour  and  the  amount  of  its  products. 
The  okl  notion  remains  rooted  in  their  minds,  which  was  the 
notion  of  the  whole  mercantile  world  in  the  ages  preceding^ 
Adam  Smith,  that  one  party  to  a  commercial  bargain  can 
only  acquire  a  gain  h^'  compelling  the  other  party  to  that 
bargain  to  submit  to  a  loss.  This  was  universally  believed  of 
all  commercial  transactions  between  natitm  ami  nation.  It  is 
still  believed  by  Trades  Union  leaders,  and  those  who  follow 
their  lead,  to  be  the  genV'ral  law  of  all  transactions  between 
employers  and  labourers.  Increaseil  wages  can  only  come  to 
agricultural  labourers  by  setting  up  Union-machinery  to 
the  increase  out  of  rents  or  profits.  That  they  can  and  ou_ 
to  be  earned  by  better  instnicted  and  more  efficient  labour  is  : 
idea   inconceivable    to  Trades  Unionists   generally,   and   apn 

rently  to  one  member  at  least  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,     *  i<  

are  angry  with  me,'  writes  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to  Ladr 
Stradbroke,*  *  for  saying  that,  if  farmers  ciinnot  pay  better  wages, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  capital, 

rents  must  come  down I  beg  \a  ask  your  Ladyship,  what 

other  source  there  is  for  better  scapes  to  the  labourer  but  nther  from 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  or  the  rent  of  the  landlord  f  *  That  thcn» 
should  bo  a  source  of  better  wages  to  the  labourer  in  the 
acquired  and  exerted  ability  to  give  his  employer  better  work 
for  better  pay,  is  an  itlea  one  is  prepared  to  expect  to  find 
absent  from  the  minds  of  the  John  Bolls  of  the  nineteenth  at 
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the  fourteentli  rcnturj.  In  Bishop  Fraser  we  can  ascribe 
only  to  a  slip  of  the  pon  the  appearance  of  the  like  total  want 
oi  perception  of  so  plain  a  truth.  An  apt  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  increased  wngcs  may  he  earned  more  easily  by 
effective  labour  than  by  Unionist  agitation,  is  afforded  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  dialogue  at  which  the  *  Times"  Special 
Reporter  was  present,  between  Mr.  Henry  Stanley,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  his  labourers.  Mr,  Stanley,  who  is  honorary 
secretary  of  the  West  Suffolk  Defence  Association,  farms  7fK) 
acres  of  his  tnvn  land,  which  he  purchased  four  or  five  years  ago 
in  very  bad  condition,  and  has  since,  by  a  liberal  outlay  of 
capital,  doubled  the  number  of  labourers  employed  upon  it,  and 
introduced  the  use  of  the  threshing  machine  and  the  steam 
plough.  Mr.  Stanley's  labourers,  under  their  recent  Union 
inspiration,  suddenly  left  him  just  on  the  eve  of  last  harvest. 
They  had  asketl  to  be  taken  back  afterwards,  and  were  taken 
back. 

*  '*  We  farraers,"  said  Mr.  Stanley  to  his  men,  **  feel  that  w©  cannot, 
After  employing  ho  much  capital  to  obtain  a  ci'op,  have  that  crop  put 
In  danger,  us  mxuo  was  last  year,  for  the  want  of  labour  to  gather  it. 
....  You  know  how  I  was  left  lost  harvest.  That  shows  what  your 
Unions  will  do.  How  can  you  expect  us  farmers  to  hear  such  things  ? 
We  get  a  lino  crop  on  the  ground,  and  our  year's  profits  depend  on 
getting  it  in  f|uickly  and  well,  and  just  at  the  moment  you  leave  us. 
That's  your  Union."  Men. — "  Well,  muster,  but  we've  a  right  to 
better  ourselves,  you  know,  and  most  on  us  made  more  last  harvest 
thftn  yon  offered  us."  Farmer  (singling  out  the  spokesman ). — "  Now, 
what  did  you  luako?"  Man. — ''I  made  11/.,  master."  Farmer. — 
*' How  did  you  make  it?"  Man. — "I  took  the  harvest  at  128.  an 
acre,  and  finisheil  in  a  month  and  three  days."  Farmer. — "  Well, 
haven't  I,  year  after  year,  asked  you  all  to  work  on  that  system  " — 
i.e.,  taking  the  harvest  by  the  aero  instead  of  contracting  for  the 
vholo  job — "  and  haven't  you,  year  after  year,  said  you  would  rather 
go  on  upon  tho  old  system,  though  I  showed  you  by  figures  you  could 
earn  more  money  under  the  new  one '?"  Men.—"  Yea,  that's  true 
enough,  master."  Farmer, — "  And  then  you  leave  me  and  do  with  a 
stranger  what  you  wouldn't  do  with  mo  T  '• 

The  Protectionist  <leluslon,  propagated  by  the  Trades  Unitni 
leaders,  that  increased  wages  are  to  be  got  by  screwing  them  out 
of  rents  or  profits,  and  not  by  increased  productiveness  of  labour 
aided  by  <;ipital,  is  likely  to  receive  rude  practical  confutation 
in  either  of  twu  conceivable  events  of  the  present  struggle.  If 
Capital  is  detrrrcd  from  agricultural  investment  by  perpetual 
agitation,  agriculture,  and  the  producers  and  consumers  of  agri- 
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cultural  produce,  will  alike  suffer.  If,  on  tht-  other  band,  the 
Unions  are  ijot  destiiierl  to  succeed  in  artificially  crippling 
lalwur;  if  agricultural  iinpnneinent  is  to  continue  to  advance, 
and  ajy^icultural  wages  to  rise,  those  results  will  be  due  precisely 
to  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  Production  over  that  of 
Protectionism.  It  is  somewhat  ominous  of  the  first  of  the  two 
alternatives  above  indicated,  that  during  the  hist  year,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  publication  of  the  Agricultural  Returns^ 
the  annual  increase  of  new  land  reclaimed  and  brought  into 
cultivation  has  received  a  check.  *  The  figures  for  the  present 
year'  (1873),  says  Mr.  Caird,  *give  an  addition  of  340,000 
acres  to  the  permanent  pasture,  and  show  a  diminution  of  some 
200,000  acres  taken  imt  nf  cultivation.  This  is  coincident 
ivith  the  first  serious  alarm  created  by  the  Labourers'  Union, 
and  will  of  itself  have  displaced  the  labour  of  many  thousand 
men;  On  the  other  hand,  the  experienced  and  apprehendet) 
dictation  of  the  Labijurers*  Unions  has  recently  given  an 
immense  stimulus  in  agriculture,  as  formerlv  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  to  the  employment  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

8o  fur  then  as  matters  have  hitherto  gone,  Trades  Unionisiu 
in  agriculture,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  industrial  pnxluition 
affected  by  its  action,  has  had  for  its  main  and  most  important 
eiFect  the  giving  an  immense  impulse  to  invention,  or  to  the 
applieation  of  inventions  already  made  for  economising  human 
labour.  The  object  of  the  Unions  has  been,  by  artificial  regu- 
lation of  labour,  to  obtain  the  highest  wages  for  the  greatest 
numbers  possible.  Their  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  numbers 
employed  to  the  indispensable  minimum,  antl  to  precipitate  the 
substitution,  wherever  practicable,  of  machinery  for  hand-labour. 
We  have  seen  by  Mr.  Nasmyth's  evidence  before  the  Trades 
Unions  Commission,  to  what  an  extent  this  has  been  done  in  that 
branch  of  skilled  labour  in  which  that  gentleman  raised  himself 
from  the  ranks  to  well-earned  eminence  amongst  the  *  Captains 
of  Industry.'  We  are  now  seeing  to  what  an  extent  this  Is 
practicable,  and  is  being  effectetl  in  that  branch  of  industry 
which  has  hitherto  troubled  itself  less  than  any  other  to  economise 
labour,  or  supply  its  scarcity  by  machinery.  Necessity,  the  pro- 
verbial mother  of  Invontion,  is  setting  the  farmers  on  finding' 
substitutes  for  labour  which  Unionism  Is  rendering  unreliable,  [ 
and  Invention  is  rapidly  answering  the  maternal  call  of  Necessity-, 
'  Until  hanest.'  the  'Times' '  Special  Reporter  Is  informed,  *  the 
farmers  will  be  able  to  tide  over  very  well.*  *  And  what  then?* 
1  asked. 

•  My  informant  thought  tlxo  farmers  would  be  in  no  difficulty  even 
thcu;  and  he  is  conx>bor&ted  by  other  authorities.     "The  tinke 


'.  the  tailors"  will  corao  from  the  towns.  A  few  stroDg  men  tiro 
\»  anted  to  pitch  the  sheaves  into  the  waggon.  Little  or  no  skilly  Low- 
ever,  is  reqttired  now  adayH.  Scythe  and  eicklo  are  now  as  much  out 
of  date  as  the  bam  flail,  Tieing-up  is  a  simple  process,  and  tho 
reaping-machine  does  the  rest.  As  I  stutud  the  oilier  day,  tho  ini- 
plement-makers  are  using  great  efforts  to  perfect  a  machine  which 
will  follow  the  reaper  and  dispenBO  with  hand-tieiiig,  and  this  valuable 
labour-saving  invention  will  be  chiefly  duo  to  tho  lock-nut.  In  other 
war*  the  lock-out  will,  for  the  time,  be  a  fine  thing  for  tho  implement- 
makers,  for  it  will  set  farmers  upon  buying  elevators  and  other 
labour-saving  machines.  Keturning  to  the  prospects  of  harvest,  I 
find  a  general  belief  that  sufficient  labour  will  bo  forthcoming  even 
tnrithout  the  men  now  loeked-out.  If  not,  these  men  will  be  glad 
ccongh  to  come  back  in  order  to  earn  harvest  wages,  and  at  such  r 
time  "  DO  questions  %vill  be  asked."  ' 

This   agricultural   agitation    would   have   been   almost   worth 

encounter! no^— if    for    nothing    else — for     the     mere     sake     of 

exposure  of  the    monstrous  exaggerations   which    have   hitherto 

unquestioned  currency  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 

onrer.     The  cottagers  of  Chevclev  or  of  the  villages  around 

St.  Edmunds  will  have  little  to  thank  their  Unionist  guides 

for,  if  they  agitate  them  out   of  their  quiet  iiomes  and  gardens 

into  the  harder  labours  and  sharper  climate  of  Canada   or  the 

solitary  squattings  and  *  magnificent  distances  '  of  Queensland. 

The  'Times'*  Special  Reporter  has  done  good  service  by  setting 

before  the  public  the   unvarnished    and   unblackened  jilcture  of 

[the    agricultural    labourer   and    his    surroundings.     With    such 

exceptions   as  have   been  greedily  seized   upon   by  sympathetic 

stump-orators,  of  squalid  and  overcrowded  cottages  (for  instance, 

in  the  villntres  of  liurwell  and  Exning),  it  comes  out  clearly  froiti 

the  '  Times"  '  Special  Reports  that  the  liberality  of  the  landlords 

and  die  <-essation,  in  late  years,  of  the  discouragements  to  the 

building  and  maintenance  of  cottages  under  the  old  Poor  Law, 

are  rendering  unfit  haliitations  for  farm  labourers  an  exceptional 

relic  of  the  past,  much  rather  than  a  general  rule  of  the  present.* 

I  The  cottages  on   the  Duke   of  Rutland's   property  at  Cheveley, 

,  those   on    Mr.    Mackwortli    Piaefl's    at    Ousden,    may    be    cited 

I  amongst  numerous    other    instances    of   the   modern    inarch    of 


•  Mr-  John  Ball,  cx-tiffricaltural  labourer  and  ex-Methwiist  preacher,  cjcprcsses 
ditliJcci,  naturftl  in  griovnnce-tradenj,  to  sttiuj;  new  cottages  built    *He  saw 
tiiat  on  many  fanos  new  cottages  wcro  being:  built,  and  he  warned  the  men  that 
I  if  tliey  wont  to  liyc  there  they  would  forfeit  their  freedom  and  have  to  work  for 
Uy  iQUoh  wLat  the  farmer  ohose  to  give  them.  ....  Wlwt  wna  expected  from 
D  in  i\  villftge  was  a  deal  oritowiogand  scraping.    If  they  took  off  their  htxta 
be  villAge  ciorvrynian  a  long  way  off,  he  would  say,  '*  llow  do  you  do  ?"     It 
)  fuunv  fur  oni-  imid  wrvanl  ti  expect  this  hntaiiK*.' from  unolher,* — •  TimeB,' 
May  27. 1874. 
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improvement.  '  The  fact,'  sa^'s  the  '  Times' '  Reporter,  is  '  alleged 
by  fanners  wherever  I  have  g^one,  that  women  are  now  obtaine<l 
with  difficulty  for  any  kind  of  agricultural  labour.  Tliey  stay 
at  liome  and  mind  the  house,  and  the  reason  must  be  that  there 
is  less  need  for  them  to  add  to  the  husband's  earning^s  by  field- 
work.'  There  is  a  trait  which  ma>'  contrast  very  ailvantag^eously 
with  France  or  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  raw  settlements 
across  the  Atlantic  or  at  the  Antipodes. 

It  does  not  follow — and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  is  dis- 
cerned by  influential  members  of  the  farming  and  land-owni" 
body  themselves — from  the  antiquated   and  perverse  persuasi 
which  arc  in   truth   at  the   root  of  the    larger   part  of   Trades 
Unionist  action  and  attempts  at  action,  or  from  the  precisely 
opposite    results    proiluced     to    those    aimed   at,    that    Trades 
Unionism  can  therefore  be   *  stampetl  out '  by  coercion   in  tlie 
counties  any  more  than  in  the  towns,  or  that  labourers  can  be 
preveutctl  by  the  mere  authority  of  their  employers  from  forming 
combinations   deliberately   allowed  by   law.     As  the  irritation 
excited  in  theniral  districts  by  the  recent  irruption  of  Unionism 
calms   down,  and    the    exaggerated    fears    and    hopes  from    its 
Aggressive  and  pretentious  agency  shrink  within  limits  drawn 
by  reason  rather  than  imagination,  employers  and  lalxjurers  may 
be  content  to  take  up  their  respective  positions  on  grounds  whicli 
do  not  compromise  on  either  side  that  free  agency  which  is  the 
birthright  of  all  orders  of  men  in  a  free  country.     While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  the  decisions 
of   Union   delegates    on    disputes    about   wages,    or   any  other 
matters,  between  themselves  and   their  men — labourers,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  cannot  be  expected  to  forego  the  legal  right  of  com- 
bination to  support  their  own  views  of  their  own  claims  and 
interests.      Lonl   Waveney  has   suggested   arbitratii>n   by   land- 
owners between  farmers  and  labourers  in  such  cases — a  sugg<e»* 
tion    which    liad  been    anticipated   in    action    by   Sir    Edwarc!5 
KeiTison,  and  seemingly   with    success  * — though,   it    most  1; 
admitted,  parliamentary  and  magisterial  precedents  have  prove 
that   landlords  have   not   always  been   infallible   authorities  o 
agricultural  economy. f     After  all,  the  Unionism  of  this  gem 
ration  is  a  rural  apparition  of  less  fatal  portent  than  the  ridi 


•  'Timfi8;jane4, 1874. 

t  Barke  in  Lu  '  Tboughtti  and  Detaib  on  Scarcity*  (1795)  treated  wjrj 
contempt  the  assumption,  whirli  seems  to  have  been  as  popttior  then  ob  now,  *tJi^ 
tho  Faruior  oppn«8os  tlio  libouror,  ond  tliat  a  genllemau  cidlod  a  jiistico  of  tK-; 
peace  is  the  protector  of  tho  latter,  and  a  oontrol  nnd  roKtraint  on  tbo  fonnflS 
.  .  .  .  '  The  squirei  of  Norfnlk,'  he  wrute,  -  had  dined,  witcn  they  gave  it  ••  ihmm 
opinion  that  the  nit«  of  iwogea  might  or  onght  to  rise  nnd  fall  with  the  tnorktt  ^ 
proriBioQB.' 
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araing  of  the  last ;  ami  x\iv  Infills  and  Ari.lics,  if  not  oxactly 
otifC  ffratff  in  agricultural  high  places,  are  prefcrahlf  to  such 
firebrands  (witiiout  metaphor)  as  the  *  Captain  Swing'  of  1830. 

The  greater  or  less  contradiction  and  hostility  of  the  politics 
and  economics  of  Labour  to  those  of  Capital,  Commerce,  and 

khc  higher   grades  of  cultivatetl   intelligence,   mav  be    taken   as 
he  measure  of  !ess  or  more  advanced  pulitical  progress.      There 
must  he  iome  point  of  coincidence  between  all  honest  interests 
in    civilized    and    inrlustrial    communities;    and    the    practical 
problem   is  to  ascertain  that  point,  and  to  take  our  stand  on  it. 
That  there  should  be  any  separate  political  antl  economic  crccfl 
of  Labour  sjiows  that  a  right  untlerstanding  has  not  yet   l>een 
^■krrived    at   of  the  mutual  dependence  and   mutually    beneficial 
^Belations   betAveen   those   classes   an<!    (inlers,  which    I'orm   in  all 
^^Bountries  the  natural  social  and  industrial  hieraidiv. 
J^^    Armed  peace,  as  Europe  has  good  reason  for  knowing,  is  the 
next  worst   thing,  and    the    sure  prelude,  to  war.     Yet   armed 
peace,  or  rather  truce,  has  become  in  these  days  the  least  hostile 
posture  between  Labour  and  Capita!  in  the  three  most  advanced 
^^bations — England,  France,  and  Germany.     It  may  be  asked,  as 
^Brell  with  reference  to  the  industrial  as  to  the  national   system, 
^H[s  that  pt>stiire  to  be  perpetual  ?    And  the  answer  depends  on  that 
^Vrhich  may  be  made  to  this  other  question  :   Is  there  really  any 
natural  antagonism,  threatening  to  be  perpetual,  between  Labour 
and  Capital  ?     Sam  Johnson's  admonition,  *  My  dear  sir,  clear 
your  mind  of  cant,'  might  he  altered  in  these  days  to  'My  tlear 
sir,  clear  your  mind  of  abstractions/     Labour  and  Capital  I — 
imposing  aggregates — signifying,  however,  simply,  in  everyday 
life  and  work,  hands  to  do  or  make,  and  means  to  pay  for  doing 
and  making,  whatever  is  wanted  Ut  he  made  or  done.      Unless 
it    is    asserted    that  all  the  moneyed    and    other  capital  is  in 
hands  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  it,  and  all  the  work 
in  hands  which  ought  not  to  l>e  expected  to  do  it,   what  can 
t>e  the  rational  sense  of  '  natural  antagonism '  between  those  who 
3re  ready   to  give  wm-k   for  inoiiey  and  those  who  are  ready  to 
fS;iye  money  for  work  ?    The  one  party  supplies  exactly  that  which 
^he  other  wants.    The  terms  of  the  commerce  between  Capital  and 
-Labour,  as  of  all  other  commerce,  are  of  course  a  matter  for  fair 
•negotiation  l)etween   seller  and  buyer.     But  what  propriety  is 
■»■  hr-re  in  describing  nefjotiation  as  aniftgonism^     If  you  go  into  a 
\  is  there  a  natural  antagonism  between  you  and  the  shojv 
i  ?     If  vou  ^o  on  'Change,  are  all  these  men  of  merchandise 
in  smug  civil  costume  so  many  natural  antagonists  in  inteme- 
«:^ine  conflict?     Why  is  the  ordinary  'higgling  of  the  market,' 
'Vrbich  meets  us  everywhere,  to  be  spoken  grandly  of  as  *  natural 

antagonism,' 
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nntajETonism,*  when  the  parties  to  the  barji^In  happen  to  he  a 
ineclijiiiic  or  hibourer  on  the  one  hand^ — tin  the  other,  an  enipIoytT 
who  iinds  pay   for  his   work  ?      If  work  etjiiivalent   to  the   pajfrJ 
is  not   performed,  or  pay  equivalent  to  the  work  is  not  {^iven» 
there  <U)ubtless  is  a  source  of  natural  antjv^onism.     IJut  wher<* 
nothinjjj  else  is  on  either  side  intended  but  a  fair  exchange  ol' 
equivalents,  the  notion  of  natural  antagonism  is  a  mere  magc^t 
of  malcontent  brains.     So  far  as  that  g'X's,  the  working  *  hand,*  i 
and  the  employer  or  customer  who  ilemands  his  handiwork,  stand* 
<m  a  footing  of  complete  commercial  equality  and   exchange  of 
equivalents.    If  what  is  jneant  to  l>e  made  a  grievance  (sensation- 
economists  dcj  make  a  grie\ance  ol  it)  is  the  dfgradation  alleged 
to  be  involved  in  bclonfring  to  a  manual  labouring  class  at  all. 
so  much  may  be  conceflcd  to  such  complainants — that  the  manual 
laliouring  class  dcfes  occupy  the  fj:ri>und  floor  and  not  the  first  iloor^^fl 
of  the  social  fabric.      If  all  are  degraded  who  are  not  elevaterl^^f 
above  manual  occupations,  then  a  society  must  be  dreamed  *)f 
in  which  there  shall  be  either  no  manual  workers  or  all  manual 
workers.     To  such  "•  Labour-emancipators  *  we  can  only  say.  Lot 
us  have  your  whole  scheme  before  us.     Let  us  know  what  social 
state  you  really  aim  at  constituting.     And  meanwhile  leave  yoMi 
iteration    about    natural    antagonism   between    class    ami  class,^^! 
What  you   really   tibject  to  seems  to  be   that  civilized    modcm^^l 
society  arranges  itself  into  any  classes  at  all. 

It    must    not    be    imaginetl    that    the    mere   extravagance    of 
such  principles  affords  the  slightest  security  that  very   serious 
collisions  may  not  yet   be  impending  between  the  champions 
and  assailants  of   all  that    has   hitherto   constituted    the    siM'iai 
an«l    industrial    system    of   Europe.     Madness   with    a    meth 
is    never    a    lorce    to    be    despised :     the     fanatic    Anabaptist 
of    the    sixteenth    century,    and    the    fanatic    Fifth-Monarch V 
men   of   the    seventeenth,  are   not  without    politico-economical 
successor*  in   the  nineteenth  in  one    essential   dogma,  put  on 
recortl  in  the  often-cited  Resolution  ascribed    to   some  arm'  * 
sectaries    of    Cromwell's    day  — '  Resolved,    Istly,      That    i. 
Saints  shall   inherit   the  earth.     Resolved,  2ndly,  That  ttv 
the   Saints.'      For   Saints    read    Socialists,    and    we    have    pi 
cisely    the    modern    programme    of   the    Republic    Democnitli 
and  Social.      It  is   not    because  such   doctrines    have   no    sol* 
economic  foundation  that  they  may  not  find  ihousamls  prepa 
to  embrace — even  prcparetl  to  fight  for  them.     All  that  muUi* 
tudes  want,  when  there  are  circumstances  in  their  condition  to 
make  them  discontentetl,  are  a  few  leading  primiples — the  lorj^ 
and  the  more  sweeping  the  better — which,  from  the  mouths  ikiv 
pens  of  ready  speakers  and  writers,  may  supply  reasons  for  their 
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ions.      Ami  be    it   always   rcmemlierecl,  that  tlie  sources  of 

|<liscontent  are  as  often  inaral  as  muteri;il.     Tocqueville  has  well 

remarket.!   that  it  is  not  when   puhlic  administration   or  public: 

hortbens  are  most  oppressive  that  revolt  against  tliein   is  most 

I  likely    to    occur.      It   is  when  the  yoke    of  authority   an<l    tlie 

I  burthens    it    imposes    are   in    course    of   beino:    lightened,    that 

I  popular   impatience  is  apt    to  run  ahead  of  all   practical  and 

practicable  reforms.      VVhen,  so  to  speak,  only  the  last  feather 

remains  on  the  earners  back,  the  cry  waxes  loudest  that  it  is  the 

last  feather  which  breaks  it. 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  i<]eas,  amidst  the  artificially  fomented 

social  antaijonisms  and  moral  corruption,  too  widely  prevalent 

in    old    civilized    communities,   one    almost    dfmbls    sometimes 

whether  the  best  hope  of  humanity  may  not  be,  once  more,  to 

be  turne<l  out  to  g^ss.     *  So  often,'  says  Le  Play,  *  as  corruption 

1  has  invaded  the  civilized  nations  of  the  Old  World,  the  p.astoral 

p<.)pulations  have   always  been    Nature's   reserve-force   for   their 

reform  an<l  regeneration  by  conquest.    They  have  performe<l  that 

function,  at  recurring  periods,  for  the  Chinese  empire,  and  are 

I  ready  to  resume  it  for  the  now  dominant  Eurojiean  races,  if  these 

[should,  at  some  future  time,  as  in  the  last  days  of  decailence  of 

j  Imperial  Rome,  sink  into  a  condition  of  which  they  can  neither 

[enclure  the   evils,   nor  supply  the  remedies  "by  any   sui-vivin^ 

[virtue  or  energy  of  their  own.'* 

What  has  been,  may  be — all  our  railroads,  telegraphs,  daily 
jmewspapers,  ironclads,  steel  cannons,  and  breech-loading  rifles 
lnotwithstandlng.  Material  forces  and  machinery  avail  nothing, 
jwben  those  moral  and  social  forces,  which  first  combined  to 
te,  and  must  still  combine  to  work  them,  have  been  crippled 

disorganized  by  that  last  ill  of  old  nations,  the  War  of  Rich 

and  Poor. 


I 


IAbT.  VII. — 1,  New  Japau^  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  ;  its  Anmils 
during  the  past  7\c€ntg  Years,  recording  the  remarkable  Pr<>- 
' qrtss  of  the  Japanese  in  IVesicrn  Civilization.  By  Samuel 
Mossman.     London,  1873. 

1 2.  Tfic  History  of  Japan  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time:  Vol,  I.  to  the  Year  1864.  By  Francis  Ottewell  Adams, 
F.R.G.S.,  H.B.  -Majesty's  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Berlin  ; 
formerly  H.B.  Majesty's  Charge  d'All'aires  and  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Vedo.     London,  1874. 
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3.  The  Legacy  of  lyeyas  {deified  ns  Gongen  Sama\  a  poti- 
humous  Manuscript  in  One  Hundred  Chapters.  Translated 
from  Three  Collated  Copies  in  the  Original  by  John  Frederic 
Lowder,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Boanl 
of  Revenue  and  the  Customs  in  Japan.     London. 

MR.  MOSSMAN,  though  modestly  disclaiming  *  the  high 
iunetiuns  of  a  historian,'  has  cndeavoure<l  '  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  clear  and  succinct  narrative  of  the  most  imp<irtant 
occurrences  in  its  recent  annals,  culled  from  the  best  autljorities,' 
with  a  view  not  only  to  elucidate  its  present  comlition,  but  to 
throw  light  upon  its  past  history.  That  this  is  a  dijficult  under- 
taking may  be  readily  believed,  when  we  are  t«)ld,  that  *  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
a  comprehensive  and  authentic  history  of  the  country,  its  people^ 
and  institutions,  has  yet  tx»  be  written  in  a  EurojK*an  language ; 
and  for  this  to  he  unflfTtakcn  by  a  foreigner  competent  to  do 
justice,  he  must  not  only  be  a  Japanese,  but  a  Chinese,  linguist^ 
and  have  access  to  the  national  archives,  written  chiefly  in  the 
latter  character.'      We  must  agree  therefore  with  Mr,  Mossxnan 

*  that  this  is  a  task  impossible  for  foreigners  to  accomplish — at 
least  unaided  I)y  native  scholars;'  even  if  It  were  less  true  that 

*  hitherto  the  information  gleaned  from  native  sources  concerning 
its  history  htts  been,  for  the  most  part,  mythical,  meagre,  and 
unreliable.*  He  quotes  a  late  Minister  in  Japan,  who  said  that 
*the  incorrigible  tendency  of  the  Japanese  to  withhold  from 
foreigners,  or  to  disguise,  the  truth  on  all  matters  great  and 
small  :  and  consequently  the  absence  of  reliable  elucidations  of 
their  character,  institutions,  and  system  of  government,  consti* 
tutes  a  great  obstacle  in  getting  at  the  facts;' — and  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion  appears  to  be  acknowledgetl  by  all  who 
have  ever  had  any  dealings  with  the  Japanese  in  their  own 
country.  Hence,  although  the  author  may  be  right  in  his  con- 
clusion, that  we  have  now  '  a  fair  amount  of  authentic  data  to- 
furnish  a  record  of  its  recent  history,'  and  that  it  is  highly  d^ 
sirable  these  *  should  appear  in  a  collected  form,  such  as  will  b« 
found  in  this  unpretending  volume,'  we  must  warn  our  readers  Ofl^^ 
to  be  too  critical  in  noticing  numerous  inaccuracies  and  mistalo^^H 
as  to  names,  titles,  and  other  matters  purely  Japanese.  SimI^* 
errors  are  all  but  unavoitlable  where  a  writer  has  to  qu()te  from  a 
very  miscellaneous  collection  of  records,  unaide<l  by  any  personal 
acfjuaintance  with  the  places,  the  people,  or  the  language.  Some 
of  these  are,  fortunately,  of  no  great  importance,  though  others 
tlw're    are,  misleading   in   rcferenc«*  both   to    the  facts  and   the 
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f)nages  referred  to.    A  few  of  these  we  may  more  j>;iiticulaily 

Jrert  to  ns  we  proceed ;  and  as  these  might  easily  be  rertifu*! 

by  a  list  of  errata  on  a  lly-leaf,  we  trust  the  author  will  lose 

time    in    supplying    it.     Despite   such  flaws    in  execution, 

flhe    conception  of  the   work,  and   the   consecutive    narrative  it 

iiaruisbes  of   the    leading    events,   since  the  first  treaty   with  a 

Foreign    Power  was  negotiated   in   1854  by  Comnioilore  Pcny, 

^ilescrve  great  praise.     It  supplies  a  want,  and  will  enable  the 

reader   to  obtain  with   little    labour  a  good    general  idea  of  a 

1  series  of  changes  affecting  the  destinies  of  an  Kastem  race,  now 

libr  the   first  time  joining  the   comity  of  Western  nations.     It 

been  truly  saiil  that  *  never  probablv  since  the  world  l>egan 

I  a  nation  developed  so  rapidly,  or  for  two  consecutive  deca<le3 

had  so  eventful  a  history   to  show  ;'  and   were  it  only  on  this 

gjound,  such  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  own  day  could  not 

fail  to  be  of  great  interest.      But  the  past  antl   present  of  Japan 

^re  nearly  equally  attractive  to  any  student  of  the  phib)sophy  of 

aistory,  from  the  many  curious  problems  it  presents,  and  the 

unexpected  solutions  furnished  I)y  passing  events. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  twenty  years'  struggle  in  which 
Jl   ihe  ancient  landmarks  of  Japanese  policy,   statecraft,  and 
listration   have  been  thrown  down,  as  if  by  one  of  their 
volcanic  shocks,  and  all  the  elements  of  Western  civiliza- 
lon  have  been  poured  into  the  crevices,  filling  up  the  gaps  witli 
f materials  of  a  disintegrating  and  explosive  character,  we  cannot 
bat  \ye  struck  by  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  resolu- 
tion effected.      In  this  commingling  of  things  old  and  new,  a 
people  of  Asiatic  stock,  as  numerous  as  ourselves  and  to  the  full 
as  proud  of  their  history  and  all  that  constitutes  nationality, 
I  appear  to  be  swept  by  irresistible  forces   into  the  vortex  of  a 
Ipolitical  and  social  cyclone,  which  has  gone  far  to  denationalize 
Ithem.      V\'hat   were  the  forces  thus  suddenly  brought  into  p!av» 
I  from  within  and  without,  by  which  the  most  conservative  and 
Irxclusive  of  Eastern   nations  was   so   rapidly  transformed   into 
l&omcthing  new  and  wholly  alien? 

Nothing  more  striking  in  history  or  sociology  can  well  be 
jfuund  than  the  fact,  that  much  of  what  has  happened  is  mainly 
Iclue  to  their  intense  hatred  of  the  foreign  element  in  every 
[ftbapc.  Yet,  strange  as  this  may  seomy  we  are  convinced  the 
[dominant  influence  in  the  Japanese  mind  when  the  struggle 
Ibcgan,  and  far  on  to  the  final  issue,  was  this  national  feeling 
lof  hatred,  mingled  with  fear,  towards  the  foreign  intruder  on 
[•  the  sacred  soil  of  Nippon,' — as  their  own  Samurai  and  Pravos 
(Uave  many  times  since  written  in  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
lie   ruling  classes,  from   the  Tycoon  (or   SlioguHj  as    it  now 
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appears  he  should  be  called)  to  the  Daimlos  aiid  their  retainers, 
including  the  whole  of  the  military  ami  dominant  class,  when 
first  wc  forced  our  presence  upon  thera,  had  no  other  thought  or 
wish  than  our  expulsion.  For  the  first  ten  years,  from  1?554  to 
lii64,  they  never  ceased  to  nurture  plans,  both  at  Miaco  (the 
Court  of  the  Mikado)  and  at  Vcdo — the  *  capital  of  the  TjCoi»n,* 
or  Shojfuii,  his  Lieutenant  and  Generalissimo — the  object  of 
which  was  the  extermination  of  the  foreigners  and  the  closing 
of  their  ports.  Mr.  Mossman  quotes  the  reflections  of  the  Hritish 
Minister  at  the  beginning  of  1861,  just  after  the  murder  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  American  Legation  in  the  streets  of  Vcdo — 
only  one  of  a  long  series  of  such  political  assassinations  by  the 
Samurai — observing  that 

*ihe  Tictims  previous  to  this  were  in  a  comparatively  lininhle 
position;  but  Mr,  Hcuskin,  though  a  Hollander  by  birth,  was  the 
official  Secretary  to  the  Legation  of  a  great  Treaty  Power,  and  in 
whose  violent  death  a  blow  was  aimed  at  the  American  envoy,  who 
might  himself  be  the  next  victim.  Not  only  was  this  the  imo 
interpretation  of  such  a  deed  of  blood,  but  every  envoy  and  member 
of  the  embassies  risked  his  life  in  performing  his  diplomatic  duties. 
"^  It  cau  hardly  be  realized  in  these  modern  days,  in  an  European 
Iau<l,  what  it  is  to  live  under  n  perpetual  menace  of  assassisatiim, 
with  apt  instnuuents  for  its  execution  ever  at  hand,  not  for  days  or 
weeks,  but  month  after  month,  and  not  occasionally,  but  coixstantly, 
from  year  to  year.  Never  to  put  foot  in  stirrup  without  a  oon- 
ficioasness  of  impending  danger ;  never  to  sleep  without  feeling  as 
your  eyes  close  that  your  next  waking  may  bo  your  last,  with  the 
vengeful  steel  at  your  throat  and  the  wild  slogan  of  murderers  in  yoar 
ear."  Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  British  Minister  on  revi6wi|^| 
tho  category  of  these  catastrophes  and  the  perilous  position  of  a£Eia^ 
and  it  may  well  be  said  that  a  diplomatic  post  in  Japan  was  anythsng 
but  an  enviable  one.' 

How  this  blind  and  indiscriminating  hatred,  contrary  to  their 
avowed  design  and  all  their  patriotic  hopes,  by  s»me  overruling 
and  unseen  power  was  hurrying  the  country  on  to  a  revolu- 
tion, the  end  of  which  was  to  be  a  fevered  desire  for  changf« 
entirely  foreign  in  type  and  aim,  is  now  apparent.  The  nations 
from  afar  were  to  the  Japanese  an  *  Okl  ^f an  of  the  Sea,'  whose 
clutch  was  on  their  throat,  inciting  them  to  frantic  and  unceasinig 
efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  bis  hateful  antl  domineering  presence. 
Failing  all  else,  they  rushed  to  meet  him  in  his  own  element  of 
Western  civilization,  where  alone,  it  was  felt  at  last,  they  might 
hope  to  find  the  secret  of  liis  power,  and  the  means  of  recovering 
their  lost  immunity  from  interference.  Mr.  Mossman  misses 
the  force  of  this  feeling  by  assuming  th?jit  tiiey  had  once  been 
tributaries  to  China.     It  is  true  tlisit  the  history  of  the  Ming 
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contains  notices  of  tribute-presents  having  been  sent 
that  remote  period  ;  but  this  is  simply  an  assertion,  like 
so  many  others  made  by  Chinese  when  spt-aking  of  other  States 
(England  among  the  rest),  treating  all  as  subordinate  and 
tributary  to  the  *  King  of  Kings'  and  the  'Son  of  Heaven.' 
Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  of  the  Mongol  emperors,  twice  at- 
tempted their  conquest  by  fitting  out  great  expeditions,  and  each 
time  met  with  signal  defeat  and  the  loss  of  all  his  troops  and 
ships.  There  is  no  authority  for  saying  they  were  ever  con- 
quered^ or  sent  tribute  to  any  Power.  They  not  only  success- 
fully resisted  the  colossal  Power  at  their  gates,  but  carried  the 
war  iDto  the  enemy's  country,  partially  conquering  Corea,  and 
making  constant  inroads  on  China  proper  during  the  following 
eentury,  by  way  of  retaliation.  Hence  their  pride  as  a  conquering 
and  uneonquered  race,  and  the  alarm  and  anger  with  which  they 
have  watched  the  insidious  approarhes  of  a  more  formidable 
neighbour  than  China,  and  tlie  general  menace  to  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  forced  establishment  of  permanent  relations 
with  all  the  Western  Powers,  whose  means  of  aggression  they 
felt  themselves  unable  to  resist  with  effect. 

We  cannot  but  feel  a  strong  interest  both  in  the  past  and  the 

i  future  of  such  a  people,  and  nothing  can  be  more  opportune, 
therefore,  than  the  appearance  of  the  two  works,  the  titles  of 
which  follow  Mr.  Mossman's  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr, 
Adams,  formerly  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  Ycdo,  has  had  all  the  advantage  of  a  long  residence  in  Japan 
mnd  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
on  the  spot,  of  which  he  has  availed  himself  with  great 
ability.  If  he  does  not  both  speak  and  read  Japanese  himself, 
he  has,  as  he  handsomely  acknowledges,  had  all  the  benefit  o( 
such  assistance  as  Mr.  Satow,  the  most  advanced  of  our  Japanese 
scholars,  and  now  Japanese  Secretary  of  Legation,  could  afford. 
We  may  receive  this  bf>ok,  therefore,  with  great  confidence  as 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  and 
their  history,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  best  sources,  with  all  the  advantages  attending  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  insure  accuracy. 

The  third  work  is  only  a  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-seven  pages, 
but  one,  nevertheless,  of  very  special  interest.  The  author  of  this 
•  Legacy '  was  both  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  who,  although  of 
comparatively  humble  origin,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  of  the  Shoguns,  or  virtual  rulers  of  Japan,  and 
succeeded  to  his  office  under  the  Mikado  of  the  day,  in  1()<>'2. 
Not  content,  however,  with  the  power  of  the  sword  and  undis- 
puted sway  during  his  life,  he  aimed  at  establishing  a  system 
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of  government  and  policy  that  should  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  preserve  both  his  country  nnH 
dynasty  from  change.  That  success  should  have  followed  so  aro- 
bitious  a  clcstgn  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  is  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  fact  that  the  fall,  both  of  the  system  an«l  the  dynasty, 
was  mainly  due  to  the  return  of  foreign  invaders  under  the 
peaceable  gtiise  of  merchants  and  missionaries ;  the  event  which 
he  vainly  thought  he  had  sufticiently  guartled  against  by  his 
expulsion  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  extermination  of  all  Christia/i 
converts,  with  every  trace  of  their  religion. 

To  keep  the  Mikados  in  bondage,  to  govern  in  their  steail, 
but  under  the  sanction  of  their  authority — to  keep  the  Feud*! 
nobles  and  chiefs  of  clans  in  subjection  and  all  other  classM 
in  a  servile  state  under  them,  and  thus  held  together  to  resist 
to  the  death  all  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to  break 
through  their  isolation — was,  in  sum,  the  jwlicy  of  Gongen  Sama^ 
as  it  continued  to  be  that  of  all  his  descendants  for  nearly 
300  years.  But  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  history  is  the 
futility  of  any  Ruler,  however  powerful  or  sagacious,  seeking  to 
bind  the  hands  of  his  posterity,  or  by  any  deep-laid  plans  and 
traditional  policy  securing  any  particular  end,  national  or  dyna»> 
tic.  That  such  policy  may  exercise  a  great  and  long-pmtracted 
influence,  when  based  upon  the  reverence  of  a  ptople  for  a  great 
Ruler,  is  all  that  is  possible.  Some  unforeseen  combinations 
from  within,  or  influences  from  without,  set  at  naught  the  wisest 
and  most  deep-laid  plans,  when  prevision  seeks  to  go  beyond  a 
lifetime  or  a  generation  as  the  furthest  limit.  What  the  far- 
seeing  and  astute  lyeyas  thought  to  plare  beyond  the  reach  c»f 
chance  or  change,  has  now  come  to  pass,  in  the  way  he  would 
least  have  desired.  Not  only  the  disturbing  foreigner  from  the 
West  has  reappeare<l  on  the  Japanese  shores,  with  his  restless 
and  aggressive  temper,  his  missionary  spirit,  and  commercial 
enterprise,  but  the  effort  to  resist  the  fate  has  mainly  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  whole  fabric  of  native  rule  and  institutions, 
the  foundations  of  which  he  laid  so  earnestly.  Another  parallel 
in  modem  history  of  an  attempt  to  create  a  traditional  policy  by 
a  legacy  of  behests  from  the  ruler  and  founder  of  an  empire,  to 
be  binding  on  all  his  descendants,  suggests  itself  in  the  reputed 
will  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  He  has  the  credit  of  founding 
such  a  policv,  and  an  empire  designed  to  have  Constantinople 
for  its  capital,  from  whence  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  eithrr  hand,  as  two  Russian  Inkes,  to  dominate 
alike  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  continent.  Hf»w  far  this  tlr<  i 
of  conquest  and  empire  has  any  real  foundation  in  Russian  p^ 
and  aspirations,  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  much  difleienc« 
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of  opinion.  But  assuming  that  it  is  so,  we  may  doubt  whether 
Its  pursuit  is  likely  to  promote  the  end  desired,  or,  like  the 
Legacy  <>1  lycyas^  will  only  lead,  by  ways  unseen,  to  the  triumph 
of  a  cause  the  very  opposite  of  the  consummation  so  ardently 
desireil. 

Much  of  the  novelty  and  importance  attaching  to  the  Japanese 
transmutations  of  their  social  and  political  condition  arises 
from  the  ahnost  incredible  shortness  of  the  period  in  which  the 
worlt  of  ages  was  accomplished.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no 
other  nation  has  '  ever  before  taken  five  centuries  at  a  bound.' 
I^ut  with  equal  truth  ten  centuries  might  have  been  the  term. 
For  although  we  shall  find  some  closer  resemblances  between 
the  state  of  Europe  and  Japan  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  than  at  any  earlier  period,  we  must  go  back  still  further 
to  find  some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  coincidences  or  simi- 
litudes— to  the  early  Saxon  and  Norman  pcritKls  in  this  country^ 
and  to  the  first  or  Merovingian  era  of  kingly  rule  in  France — 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  Japan  in  the  earlier  period,  while  presenting  the  same 
fcnitures  of  feudal  and  monarchical  organization,  combined  with 
them  many  of  the  later  developments  which  only  took  place 
in  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  these  the 
Eastern  realm  retained  in  full  vigour  to  a  much  later  date  than 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  all  began  to  give  place,  in  the 
West,  to  progressive  changes. 

In  considering  the  problem  presented  by  the  arrested  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  national  life  and  forms  of  government  in 
Japan  during  such  a  long  series  of  centuries, — this  *  sleep  of  a 
thousand  years,'  as  one  of  the  present  Japanese  ministers  called 
it, — we  look  in  vain  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  explain  the  transformation  effected  in  one  con- 
vulsive effort,  bv  which  the  space  intervening  between  the  eighth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  was  at  r)nce  bridged  over.  The  Ja- 
panese, with  a  resuscitated  sovereign  at  their  head,  stood  in 
a  moment  on  the  same  ground  side  by  side  with  the  more 
I  advanced  of  I^uropean  nations.  To  understand  or  explain  this 
^^  wc  must  take  with  us  some  definite  conception  of  what  consti- 
^B  tutes  progress.  In  material  civilization  they  have  neither  been 
f  stationary,  nor  behind  the  rest  of  t!ie  world.  No  land  has  been 
^—^  better  cultivated  or  made  more  productive.  Id  the  arts  of  life 
^H  and  skilled  labour  dedicated  to  decorative  and  artistic  as  well 
^H  OS  utilitarian  purposes,  they  had  in  some  respects  achieved  <a 
^y  degree  of  perfection  which  at  this  day  has  not  l>een  surpassed 
F  in  Europe-  Their  silks,  embroidery,  porcelain,  bronzes,  and 
^^  artistic  work  in  metals,  are  still  the  envy  of  the  most  advanced 
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workers  in  the  same  materials  in  the  Western  world.  \o  natioiT 
was  ever  better  g^ovcmctl  on  a  theocratic  system,  and  by  a 
dominant  class,  or  more  orderly,  industrious,  and  contented, 
than  the  Japanese  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  halt'  preceding 
the  advent  of  foreig^ners  in  1854.  In  this  mould  the  Japanese, 
somewhat  like  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  borrowe<l  mucb, 
had  been,  as  it  were,  fossilized  by  Confucianism  and  Taouism 
for  this  world,  and  by  Buddhism  for  the  next,  so  far  as  they 
believed  In  any  future  world  or  state  of  existence.  It  was  onljr 
when  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  was  broken  into  by  foreign 
pretensions,  requirements,  and  other  disturbing  influences,  that 
they  began  to  ieel  any  necessity  for  change  or  movement, 

A  Japanese  who  has  just  written  a  book*  telhs  us  in  his 
preface  that  his  early  intercourse  with  foreigners  oix"ncd  to 
him  '  an  entirely  new  world  of  thought  and  action.  So  it 
may  well  have  been  with  all  his  countrymen.  The  seeds 
which  thought  can  vivify  grow  fast.  The  whole  nation  had 
been  roused  out  of  its  long  sleep  of  centuries,  during  which  they 
had  dreamed  of  no  other  life,  and  felt  no  neetl  of  change.  They 
awoke  to  find  a  new  world  inviting  their  attention,  and  alarmiog 
their  pride  by  an  attitude  which  threatened  dictation,  if  not  con- 
quest and  a  total  loss  of  independence. 

If  we  take  up  the  story  from  the  perio«l  when  the  Portugue*** 
first  landed  (in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century),  and 
the  foreign  element  of  a  mixed  religious,  political,  and  com- 
mercial character  began  to  ferment,  we  find  that  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  often  called  for  a  man  oi  action,  who 
could  wield  the  sword  and  take  the  field  against  rebellious 
vassals  and  turbulent  Daimios  of  all  degrees.  This  want  was 
supplietl  in  the  person  of  Tniko  Sama^  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  is  said  to  have  raised  himself  solely  by  his  courage  and 
talents  from  a  menial  state.  The  Mikado  inventwl  new  titles 
for  him,  and  invested  him  with  civil  and  military  powers. 
Among  other  titles  he  received,  or  took,  was  the  title  of  Koho^ 
which  Kaempfer  translates  ^  lay  or  secular  emperor,'  wtthoat 
authority.  From  that  time  similar  powers  descended  in  bere- 
<litury  succession  with  the  title  of  Shogun,  among  the  heirs  of 
three  families,  descendants,  not  of  Taiko  Sama,  but  his  succcs- 
»«>r  lyeyas,  better  known  as  Gongen  Sama.  Taiko  Sama  killed 
himself  soon  after,  being  defeated  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  succeed 
his  father,  and  lyeyas,  who  had  been  Taiko  Sama's  lieutenant, 
seized  the  power.  It  was  under  his  rule  that  the  Christians 
were  exterminated,  and  all  foreigners  expelled  from  Japan,     In 
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this  interval  the  power    of  the  great  feudal    chiefs    had    hcvu 
broken  and  their  forces  and  tenittiries  sn  divided,  that  no  serious 
rising   seems   to  have   taken  place  in   all  the  intervening  three 
centuries^  until  the  advent  of  Ibreigners  again,  under  the  treaties 
of  1858,  dislocated  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  weak- 
ened the  prestige  of  the  TycofHi,  and   brought  old  elements  of 
antagonism  and  discontent  into  action.     These  combined  causes 
led  to  a  confederation  of  Daimios,  which   finally  proved  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  forces  sent  against  them  by  the  Tycoon, 
and  seize  on  the  Mikado's  jwrson.     Under  his  seal  and  authority 
deposition  was  decreed,  and  the  ablest  of  the  modern  Shoguns 
retired,  not  to  Tourunga,  in  the  south-west  province  of  Etzizcn, 
as  Mr.  Mossman  erroneously  states  (p.  32li),  but  to  Sumpu,  in 
the  province  of  Suniga,  the  headquarters  of  the  fallen  Tokugawa 
^^    clan.       There    he  still   remains    submissive    to   the    fiat   of  the 
^H    sovereign  he  had  never  ceased  nominally  at  least  to  acknowledge. 
^B        As  a  founder  of  the  institutions  under  which  Japan  has  been 
^f  peaceably  governed  during  nearly  three  centuries,  lyeyas  must 
^^    be  admitted   to    have    been   one    of  those  men  who,  by    their 
sagacity  and   firmness,   can   reduce  to  subjection  and   order  the 
most  turbulent    elements.       But  the  rule  devised  by  him  was  of 
singular  character  and  unexampled  stringency.     To  the  Daimios 
it  was  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  based  on  a  feel- 
ing of  distrust ;   a  system  of  espionage  ttie  most   minute  and 
extensive,  ramifying  into  all  the  relations  of  life,  was   its  chief 
feature.      Mutual   distrust  and    bondage  was  the   result.      Ilost- 
j         Skges  from  all   the   Daimios  were  required,   and  the  marvel    is, 
^H  how    such  a    system    could    be    so    strcmgly    knit    as    to    bear 
^m  the    continuous    strain    there    must    have    been    upon    it.       No 
two   Daimios,    unless    near   relations,    could    visit   each    other, 
not    even    though    members   of  the    Tycoon*s    council :    so    at 
least   the   Ministers   themselves  assured   the   liritish  representa- 
tive,  when    protesting   against    the   isolation   in   which  he  and 
his    colleagues    were    kept.       None    of   them    could    be    absent 
more    than     six    months    from    the    capital,    where    they    were 
bouml    to    take    up    their    residence    with    the    bulk    of    their 
retainers,    under    the    watchful    eye    of   the    Tycoon    himself. 
During  any  absence  of  a  Daimio  his  wife  and  male  children 
had  to   be  left  behind   as  hostages.      No   Minister  or  ofhcial  of 
any   kind    might  transact  any  business  unaccompanied    by   an 
Ometski,  or  spy,  whose  duty  it   was  to  report  all   that   passed 
to   his    immediate   superiors   in  offic-e.     Every   office  had  in   a 
certain  sense,  therefore,  to  be  duplicated ;  and   the  Tycoon,  in 
his  triple-moated  castle,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence 
in  the  heart  of  Yedo,  was  always  girt  round   with   feu<latories 
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of  his  own  clan,  or  those  created  by  his  great  ancestor,  and 
large  t'olhming  of  men-at-arms.  He  very  rarely  emerged  froi 
the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  led  a  life  of  almost  as  tola 
seclusion  as  his  suzerain,  except  when,  in  late  years,  for  political 
reasons,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  journeys  to  Miuco,  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  Mikado,  who  waa  kept  there  in  ward 
by  the  Tycoon's  retainers. 

The  Japanese  throughout  their  history  have  shown  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationality ;  and  this  sense  of  a  national  life  to  be 
preservetl  at  any  sacrifice  in  tlie  face  of  a  great  danger  fron 
without,  we  believe  to  have  been  a  principal  determining  motiv 
of  the  complete  revolution  effected  since  the  first  treaty  wit 
a  foreign  Power  was  made.  It  is  barely  twenty  years  ago,  and 
yet  the  great  Daimios  have  in  that  short  interval  agreed  to  con- 
solidate the  Mikado's  power  by  yielding  up  their  feudal  rights 
and  revenues.  They  declared  in  a  manifesto  that  the  object  of 
this  sacrifice  was  '  to  enable  their  country  to  take  its  place  with 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  ;'  and  this,  no  d«>uht,  was  o 
of  their  motives.  Whether  they  are  far  enough  advanced 
recognise  national  lile  and  independence  as  essential  to  pow« 
and  prosperity,  and  on  that  account  to  be  detonnioed  to  mail 
tain  both  in  unity  and  vigour,  is  a  more  doubtful  Quest ic 
but  in  this  direction  lay  the  gratification  of  their  patriotic  sent 
ments  and  feeling  of  national  pride.  Among  the  causes,  hoti 
ever,  which  have  undoubtedly  exercised  considerable  influence'* 
in  determining  the  desire  for  change,  the  downfall  of  the 
Tycoon's  monopoly  of  his  trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  must  n«K 
be  underrated.  A  tendency  to  monopoly  appears  common  tO_ 
all  ages,  and  shows  itself  among  Eastern  and  Western 
with  nearly  equal  force.  Trades  unions  are  but  the  modcr 
developments  or  reproductions  of  the  ancient  trade  guilds  and 
crafts.  Free  trade,  the  antagonistic  element,  has  but  a  very 
partial  and  insecure  footing  even  amongst  the  most  advanced 
of  Western  nations  at  the  present  day. 

The  Daimios  cherished  a  monopoly  for  the  advantage  of  their 
virtual  ruler  the  Tycoon,  and  to  their  own  injury.  TheydesirrU 
to  participate  in  the  profits  of  a  foreign  trade  which  was  enrich« 
ing  their  oppressor  and  impoverishing  them.  That  they  should 
seek  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  monojwly  when  their  own  turn  r^ 
has  therefore  nothing  very  inconsistent  in  it.  Their  objci 
was  not  to  the  principle  of  privilege  and  trade,  but  to  their  ex- 
clusion from  its  Ijenefit.  Men  do  not  change  their  nature  br 
becoming  members  of  a  progressive  and  liberal  government — 
not  in  Japan,  at  least.  I'hey  still  retain  some  prejudices  and 
cling  to  what  directly  advances  their  own  interests.     We  arc  not 
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much  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  loud  complaints  from  our 
merchants  in  Japan,  re-echoed  by  our  Ministers,  that,  in  spite  of 
this  most  progressive  era  in  that  countrj-,  rulers  and  natives 
alike  cling  tenaciously  to  their  guilds  and  rights  of  monopoly 
against  all  coiners.  But  it  is  b<}th  curious  and  instructive  to 
trace  the  similarity  of  views  and  identity  of  principle,  as  well 
as  of  outward  form,  in  our  own  guilds  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets  with  t!ie  guilds  of  an  unknown  Eastern  race  a 
thousand  years  before  they  or  we  had  any  idea  of  each  otherV 
existence.  The  end  and  the  means  were  strictly  alike  at  the 
two  opp<jsite  extremities  of  the  globe,  and  in  two  races  as  dif- 

Bnt  from  each  other  in  outward  type  and  mental  development 
:  it  is  possible  tu  conceive,  and  they  are  nt>t  very  dilferent  now. 

As  regards  the  actual  course  fiillowed  by  the  Japanese,  even 
in  their  most  recent  legislation  on  this  subject,  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a  system  in  force,  practically  tending,  not  only  to  exclude 
foreigners  and  their  trade  from  all  the  inland  markets,  but  by 
means  of  secret  guilds  to  create  a  monopoly  at  the  ports,  to  the 
Btill  more  serious  injury  of  foreign  trade.  In  the  last  Blue- 
book  collection  of  Consular  Reports  from  Japan,  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  draws  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
A^irs  to  the  existence  of  these  guilds  in  direct  violation  of 
express  stipulations  in  all  the  treaties,  and  encloses  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  suhfect  from  the  *  Japan  Mail'  of  the  18th 
of  May,  1873.  The  British  Minister  remarks,  in  referring  to 
this  enclosure ; — 

*  I  also  beg  to  add  to  these  papers  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Japanese  gmlde  (or  Sho-sha),  who  exercise  a  very  potent  influenco  on 
ih»  Foreign  Commore©  of  Japan.  The  connoction  of  these  guilds, 
•nd  especiaUy  the  Corporation  of  Yokohama  (which  ie  prominently 
mentioned  in  this  paper),  with  the  Japanese  Government,  the  power 
allowed  to  this  corporation  of  issuing  notes  without  furnishing  any 
aoooont  either  of  its  Liabilities  or  assets,  the  privileged  solo  of  Govern- 
ment rice,  &c,  were  referred  to  in  my  despatch  of  the  23rd  May, 
forwarding  the  Consular  Returns  of  Trade  for  1872.  These  circum- 
stances show  how  disposed  the  present  Japanese  Government  is  to  run 
all  trade  into  the  mould  of  monopoly,  to  restrict  it  according  to  the 
personal  views  of  m^in  who  are  in  office  for  the  moment,  and  to  make 
commerce  subservient  to  thoir  own  purposes.  The  eagerness  which 
many  Japanese  officials  exhibit  to  quit  their  posts — apparently  as 
wealthy  men — and  to  share  in  the  profits  of  business  thus  conducted, 
is  also  a  noteworthy  feature  iu  the  present  aspect  of  trade  in 
Japan.' 
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lations  by  which  they  ftre  governed,  and  the  vigonr  with  which  Acy 
carry  out  the  decielons  or  decrees  of  thoir  heads,  these  corporatiozM 
have  become  an  influence  which  increases  from  day  to  day,  and  a 
power  which  the  foreign  hoases  mnst  necessarily  take  into  con- 
sideration.  The  secrecy  which  Biuronnds  the  actions  of  these  our- 
poratiouB  is  so  complete  and  su  well  preserved  that  it  is  cxtremelj 
difficult  to  obtain  information  of  any  value  respecting  them.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  United  Corporations  of  Yokohama  are  in 
possession  of  a  capital,  which  has  been  supplied  partly  by  the 
Japanese  and  partly  by  a  small  number  of  foreign  house*.  It  i« 
notorious  that  they  invoke  credit  largely  eis  they  issue,  by  Govern- 
ment authorisation,  paper,  which  is  received  from  the  Japanese  in 
payment  of  the  articles  of  import  which  they  purchase.  It  may  be 
stated  with  perfect  truth  that  as  the  foreign  banks  have  neither  inlox^ 
mation  as  to  nor  cheek  upon  the  action  of  the  Japanese  hanks  of 
issue,  the  paper  of  which  wo  have  spoken  enjoys  only  a  very  limitod 
confidence.  Nevertheless,  however  short  the  period  of  ita  curreDcy 
prior  to  presentation  for  payment  may  be,  it  has  fulfilled  its  speoiAl 
object  in  famishing  a  floating  capital  for  the  corporations.' 

The  italics  arc  ours,  for  this  sentence  brings  out  a  grave  and 
important  condition  of  our  trade  in  all  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
seas.  The  natives  in  both  these  countries,  with  their  natural 
craft  »nd  clannishness,  would  always,  and  naturally,  fall  inti^ 
combination  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  produce  aguinst 
the  foreigner,  and  to  lower  that  of  his  goo<ls  ;  and  with  tbeir 
perfectly  organized  guilds,  combination  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  their  trade — as  the  want  of  it,  under  the  form  of  competition, 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  foreign  trade.  When  competition  \% 
met  by  combination^  it  fares  ill  with  the  competitors-  And  this 
is  the  normal  condition  of  all  commerce  in  these  regiona. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  alike,  are  well  aware  by  this  time  thai 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  fuun  any  agreement  among  foreigm 
merchants  not  to  undersell  or  outbid  each  other,  however  ruinous 
the  game. 

The  trade  of  Yokohama  through  the  United  Corporations  Iiak 
thus  become  a  gigantic  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  JapAnesO' 
Government.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  discon- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  Daimios,  who  rebelled  against  the 
Tycoon^s  authority,  and  eventually  overthrew  him  and  Itts 
dynasty  together.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Minister's  de* 
spatches,  that  the  Tycoon's  Ministers  hafl  been  distinclly  warned, 
in  a  confidential  interview  in  I8G0,  that  the  continued  monopoly 
of  all  the  advantages  of  trade  at  the  treaty  ports,  was  a  great 
source  of  danger  to  the  Tycoon's  government ;  and  the  British 
Representative  had  very  earnestly  urged  the  free  participation 
of  the  Daimios  in  whatever  advantages  foreign  commerce  could 
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bring.  He  even  insisted  upon  it  as  essential  to  the  security  of 
tbe  Tycoon  and  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  then  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  coming  revolution.  But  the  advice  was  not  taken, 
and  the  Tycoon  has  paid  the  penalty  of  bis  refusal  to  profit  by 
it.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  was  among  the  most  influential  of 
the  causes  of  discontent  amonfj  the  Daimios,  and  provoked  in  a 
great  deg^ree  the  opposition  and  strug^gles  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Tycoon's  office  and  power.  He  and  bis  officers 
between  them  managed  entirely  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  trade,  and  to  share  the  profits,  without  admitting  either 
the  Daimios  or  their  retainers  to  participate  in  any  way.  Now- 
all  the  Daimios  were  of  necessity  traders,  as  were  their  prin- 
cipal officers,  for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  It 
it  therefore  a  subject  of  much  reg^ret  that  the  Mikado's  advisers 
should  follow  a  similarly  jwrnicious  and  unjustifiable  c<mrse  ; 
and  it  augurs  as  ill  for  the  future  stability  of  his  rule  as  for 
the  development  of  trade,  if  those  about  him  can  give  no  better 
advice,  or  are  too  eager  personally  to  share  in  the  advantages 
of  a  monopoly  to  do  what  is  best  in  the  general  interest.  If^ 
under  the  Tycoon's  rule,  the  position  of  tbe  Daimios  and  tbos& 
about  them  had  been  made  less  galling  to  their  pride,  and  more- 
favourable  to  their  financial  interests,  it  would  seem  things 
might  have  gone  on  for  another  cycle,  with  no  more  change 
than  the  supplanting  of  one  dynasty  of  Shoguns  for  another^ 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  secret,  alike  of  the  motive  power 
with  the  more  puissant  of  tbe  Daimios  and  its  special  direc- 
tion towards  a  restoration  of  tbe  Mikado'*s  sovereign  rights  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Tycoonat,  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the- 
system  of  repression  and  jealous  restriction — feudal  and  com- 
mercial— had  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  t>ppression  as  to 
become  altogether  intolerable. 

Nor  was  this  felt  alone  by  the  chiefs  of  the  several  clans  and 
their   immediate  feudatories,  but   by  the  ministers  (or  Karos^ 

those  stewards  of  their  revenues  and  secretaries  were  styled )i 
by   all   the   armed   retainers,   on    whom    tbe   increased    cost 

living  pressed  heavily.  For  these  classes  there  was  notbing^ 
to  care  for.  The  Daimios  were  deprived  of  all  social 
intercourse  with  their  peers,  lest  they  should  conspire  together: 
They  had  no  amusements  out  of  their  own  families  and  castles; 
and  however  precious  these  sources  of  enjoyment  may  bc^ 
they  do  not  altogether  suffice  for  man's  contentment.  They 
had  no  political  part  reserved  to  them  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  althongh  compelled  to  spend  six  months  of 
every  year,  with  a  large  following  of  retainers,  within  sight 
if  the   Tycoon's  palace,  and  at   the    seat    of  his   government^ 
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at  an  enormous  cost.  They  were  little  better  than  Stat* 
prisoners.  What  had  life  loft  of  savour  to  be  worth  living  for 
in  such  a  dull^  monotonous  round  of  emasculated  existence  ? 
They  had  for  the  most  part  become  the  sapless  and  enervated 
class  which  all  aristocracies  have  a  tendency  to  be,  when  deprived 
of  a  fair  fiekl  of  exertion  and  activity  by  a  too  jealous  and 
despotic  jjovcriiment,  as  they  have  become  in  Spaiu  and  other 
countries  of  the  West  when  placed  under  such  conditions.  But 
not  so  the  more  active  spirits  of  their  Karos,  men  who  had  to 
govern  the  local  populations,  and  found  in  this  field  at  leaM 
sufficient  employment  for  their  energies,  to  preserve  them  from 
absolute  effeminacy  and  incapacity.  The  possibility  of  widening 
the  scope  for  their  chiefs  and  themselves,  and  lifting  from  the 
necks  of  both  tlie  yoke  of  absolute  bondage  and  subjection,  must 
often  have  presented  themselves  to  their  minds  as  a  desirable  if 
not  a  possible  thing!  But  until  the  advent  of  foreigners  and 
the  general  ferment  of  new  ideas  brought  into  their  life  a  fresh 
motive  for  action,  and  under  their  observation  men  under  con- 
ditions of  freedom  very  different  from  their  own  state,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  feasibility  of  any  change  had  not  presented  itself  to 
their  minds.  Once  conceived,  it  was,  like  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  very  rapid  of  growth  and  it  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
land.  The  armed  retainers,  generally  men  of  courage  and  encrg]»fl 
began,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  pressed  for  the  means  of  existenc^T^B 
The  increased  dearness  of  ever^^hing,  and  especially  of  food  and 
raiment,  in  part  caused  by  the  sudden  export  of  gold,  and  the 
demands  of  a  foreign  trade  for  silk,  far  beyond  the  supply  which 
had  previously  been  only  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
native  population,  were  inconveniences  and  hardships  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  foreigners.  Smarting  under  these,  every  patriotic 
instinct  helped  to  intensify  the  hatred  which  a  proud  and  sensitive 
race  naturally  felt  for  the  intruders  that  had  insulted  the  dig:oity 
of  their  country  by  forcing  treaties  upon  them,  the  only  cod  (^^H 
which  appeared  to  them  certain  ruin,  if  not  national  subjugatioo^H 

What  the  feelings  of  this  numerous  and  powerful  class  were 
hail  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  a  long  list  of  assassinx- 
tions  and  attacks  upon  foreigners,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  Foreign  Legations.  The  first  resident  Ministers  and 
their  attaches  during  the  early  years  of  their  residence  lived 
under  a  perpetual  menace  of  assassination.  Twice  there  was  an 
attack  in  the  dead  of  night  on  the  British  Legation.  The  first 
time  it  was  stormed  by  a  large  band  of  Ronins,  or  'Masterlc»» 
Men,'  and  for  an  interval  of  many  minutes  they  held  it,^despite 
the  fact  that  a  Tycoon's  guard  of  160  men  was  quartere<l  around. 
Before  these  were  fairly  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  extremity  of  the 
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er,  or  struck  a  blow  in  the  defence  of  the  Minister,  two  of  the 
officers — Mr.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  Morrison — were  wounded,  and 
«e%*eral  of  the  servants  either  killed  or  disabled.  The  Minister 
hiinselff  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  room,  where  his  wounded 
secretary  with  the  rest  of  the  Legation  had  sought  refuge,  and 
expecting  at  each  moment  the  decisive  rush  of  the  assailants, 
escaped  death  only  by  some  unexplained  hazard.  The  next 
morning  saw  a  list  of  thirty-two  killed  and  wounded  among  the 
attacking  and  defending  force.  On  the  body  of  one  of  the  band, 
stained  with  his  blood,  was  found  the  following  declaration  of 
the  motives  for  the  attack  signed  by  fourteen  of  his  companions. 
This  is  a  common  mode  of  proceeding  among  the  Two-sworde<l 
Sainourai,  out  of  which  class  the  Konins  are  recruited.  They 
make  themselves  outlaws,  and  thus  free  their  feudal  chief  from 
responsibility  for  their  acts: — 

*  I,  though  I  am  a  person  of  low  degree,  hare  not  patience  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  Sacred  Empire  defiled  by  the  foreigner.  This  time  I 
have  determined  in  my  heart  to  follow  out  my  master's  will.  Though, 
being  altogether  humble  myself,  I  caunot  mako  the  might  of  the 
country  to  sh^.i  j  in  foreign  nations,  yet,  with  a  little  faith  and  a  bold 
wurrior's  power,  I  wish  in  my  heait,  though  I  am  a  person  of  low 
degree,  to  bestow  upon  my  country  one  out  of  a  great  many  benofite. 
If  this  thing  from  time  to  time  may  cause  the  foreigner  to  retire,  and 
partly  trauqiiilli^e  both  the  miuds  of  the  Mikado  and  Shiogoou,  I  shall 
take  t  >  myself  the  higheet  praise.  Eegardless  of  my  own  life,  I  am 
[  determined  to  set  out.' 

Had    not   these    men    been    denied,   by  the  jealous    distrust 
of  the  Tycoon   and  the  long  pacification  of  the   land,  all  legi- 
timate outlet    for    their  pent-up    energies,   as   well  as  all  hope 
of  advancement  or  improved    condition,   there   is    little   doubt 
that    affairs  might  have    gone    on    throughout   this    century    as 
I  they  had  done  for  so  many  ages  before.     The  Tycoon  perished* 
st  by  the  original  vice  of  a  system  of  excessive  repression 
the  refusal  to  allow  any   scope  for  others.     There  would 
pm  to  be  nothing  so  dangerous  tu  the  jjermaneiicc  of  any  insti- 
[tutions  or  form  of  government,  as  pent-up  forces  which  have  no 
iegritimate  outlet  or  safety-valve ;  and  the  stronger  the  repressive 
kforce,  the  greater  is  the  violence  of  the  explosion.     To  sura  up, 
kthen,  the  history  of  this  singular  phase  in  the  national  life  of  the 
Japanese, — the  proximate  or  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  advent  of  foreigners  as  permanent  resi- 
^dcnts,  and  the  discontent  resulting  from  the  treaty  rights  exacted 
from  the  Tycoons.     It  had  cost  the  Tycoon  who  signed  the  first 
Itreaty  and  his  two  successors  their  lives,  and  the  fourth  his  power 
«n<l  qAicc.    But  under  this,  which  was  on  the  surface,  there  was 
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a  deep  and  heady  current  tending  to  the  same  end,  partly  ocv 
casioncd  by  the  defective  origin  of  the  Tycoon's  power  in  respect 
to  treaties  and  the  Daimios'  territories,  and  the  still  more 
influential  and  radical  defects,  both  in  the  principle  of  his 
government  and  its  administration.  To  govern  by  a  system  of 
espionage  extending  to  every  relation  of  life,  sowing  distrust 
and  fear  everywhere,  and  by  an  iron  rule  of  repression,  is,  soiiaer 
or  later,  to  make  it  intolerable  to  those  who  can  resist,  and 
to  undermine  by  evcr-iatreasing  discontent  the  spirit  of  lojaltj* 
We  find  we  are  quite  borne  out  in  this  view  by  Mr.  Adanu^ 
who  says — 

*  During  the  long  period  of  peace  which  thus  snccoedotl  the  Mitt- 
blishment  of  the  Tokagawa  dyuasty  of  Shoguns,  the  intrigues  ftgainst 
it  on  theportof  jealoua  and  ambitious  Daimios(and  each  there  doubt- 
leas  wore  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Court 
at  Eidto)  entirely  failed,  and  the  SLogun  of  the  day,  or  his  officials, 
ruled  the  empire  from  Yodo.  But  the  advent  of  Tokugaws  chazif 
the  complexion  of  affihirs,  and  gave  an  additional  impetus  to  the  ] 
tions  of  the  Daimios,  who  chafed  under  the  usurpation  of  the  _ 
among  thorn,  and  of  those  members  of  the  Court  party  who  were  their 
allies.  Indeed,  when  the  foreigners  appeared  on  tLc  scene,  ereryihing 
was  already  ripe  fur  a  revolution,  in  the  old  style,  and  fur  the  subeti- 
tution  of  a  fresh  dynasty  for  the  worn-out  Tokugawa  dynasty.  And 
it  in  now  quite  evident  that  the  imperfect  Government  of  the  8h6gnn 
was  not  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things  which  euccecded  the  signing 
of  treaties  v^-ith  foreign  cations.  It  is  essential  for  the  reader  to 
understand  that,  from  the  moment  these  treaties  came  into  force:,  tho 
fall  of  the  Shogunato  becomo  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  that  not 
could  have  eavod  it.  As  far  as  tho  establishment  of  commercial 
friendly  relations  of  a  permanent  nature  witli  EurojK:  and  the  Ui 
States  was  concerned,  tho  sooner  it  was  abolished  the  bettor.  It 
not  the  supreme  power,  and  yet  in  its  dealings  with  otlier  Powers 
their  represcDtatives  it  affected  to  be  so.  Hence,  as  will  be  seen,  ptt- 
petual  subterfuges  and  a  daily  resort  to  small  tricks  for  the  par|»osd 
of  keeping  up  the  delusion,  and  of  preventing  foreigners  from  boooming 
aware  of  the  important  fact  (which,  however,  could  not  long  be  con- 
cealed),  that  he,  to  whom  the  treaties  and  the  diplomatic  agents  hsd 
awarded  the  title  of  ^'  Majesty,"  ha<l  no  right  to  be  so  sty  ltd,  and  was 
not  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Although  the  fact  i»  now  patent  to  every 
one,  many  foreigners  clung  with  curious  obstinacy,  even  up  to  »  Isto 
date,  to  the  false  idea  that  the  *'  Tycoon  "  was  the  temporal  sovoreigB 
of  the  couuti-y,  and  that  ho  would  soon  "  return  tt)  power," 
wore  wont  to  express  what  they  would  have  found  difficult  to 
or  define.' 

Such,  then,  is  our  explanation  of  the  series  of  violent 
startling  changes  which  have  within  the  last  twenty  years  c«o- 
vulsed    Japan,    and    profoundly    affected     the   character   of    its 
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?led  briefness,  translormcdi  an  isolatpd  petjple  and  given  to 
a  feudal  state  the  most  advanced  forms  of  modern  civilization. 
By  what  instrumentality  it  was  actually  effected  is  more  of  a 
mystery.  Whose  were  the  heads  that  conceived  and  planned 
the  coalition,  that  placed  the  Mikado  at  the  disposal  of  the  dis- 
affected Daimios,  and  secured  the  fall  of  the  Tycoon,  the 
abolition  of  his  ofEcc,  and  an  entire  change  in  the  political 
organization  of  the  empire?  Looking  back  on  the  colourless  and 
I  -dwarfed  life  of  the  Daimios  as  we  have  described  it,  and  the  want 
of  political  experience  and  knowledge  either  in  that  class  or  their 
Miaisters  and  retainers,  we  confess  this  part  of  the  problem  still 
remains  with  only  a  partial  solution.  Enrrm  Hiibner  relates  a 
conversation  on  the  subject  wliich  he  had  with  one  of  the 
Miaisters  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Iwakura  Tomomi,  since  badly 
wounded  by  a  sudden  attack  from  armed  men,  and  whum  some 
of  our  readers  may  remember  to  have  seen  as  the  chief  ambassador 
two  years  ago.  The  Baron  describes  him  as  one  of  the  great 
promoters  of  the  reforms  since  carried  out,  and  who,  in  the 
revolution  of  186H,  played  a  conspicuous  part.  He  says  that, 
although  a  man  o(  rank  by  birth,  he  had  before  this  crisis  lived 
in  obscurity.  How  and  where,  then,  did  he  get  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs,  and  the  influence  over  others,  needful  to  a  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  revolution  that  is  to  depose  and  set  up  kings 
and  revolutionize  all  the  institutions  and  organization  of  a  State? 
This  is  what  Iwakura  says  himself,,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
exposition  of  his  policy  : — 

'  **  The  DaimioR,"  eaid  Iwakura,  "  were  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
Shogun.  Several  of  them  wore  subject  to  hia  direct  authority.  On 
the  abolition  of  the  ofGco  of  Shogun  they  everywhere  acquired  com- 
plete iudependeuce.  This  became  intolerable.  The  restoration  of  tbe 
Mikado  was  imperative ;  that  is  the  task  that  we  have  undertaken,  and 
in  three  years  it  will  be  accomplished  The  Ham  [clans]  have  been 
lecontly  suppressed.  The  formor  Daimios  will  not  even  bo  permitted 
to  rule  over  their  old  estates.  We  shall  compel  them  to  come  to 
llTe  in  Yedo  with  their  families.  Men  of  capacity,  of  whatever  caste, 
will  be  appointed  governors.  By  that  claim  only—  namely,  that  they 
mre  capable  men — may  tbe  Daimios  hope  to  bo  reiriBtated  in  the  high 
offices  of  State.  The  small  clans  will  be  forced  to  unite  themEelves  to 
I  the  large  clans,  and  an  army  will  be  formed  of  soldiers  hitherto  in 
the  pay  and  under  the  orders  of  the  late  Daimios. 

*  ^  Our  enemies  maintain  that  we  are  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the 
people.  This  is  not  so.  We  do  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
Buddhism.  We  shaU  only  purify  those  temples  originally  dedicated 
to  Shinto.  The  Shogmis  have  consecrated  tbem  to  Buddha  in  an 
ijrtegalor  iJEtshion,  either  by  introducing  his  rites  to  the  exclusion  of 
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all  others,  or  by  permitting  Shintoiam  (which  from  all  ftges  has  been 
the  official  religion,  namely,  that  of  the  Mikado)  to  bo  practified  at  the 
same  time  and  place."  * 

The  last  paragraph  is  certainly  not  coiTcct,  for  many  of  the 
Budtlhist  temples,  which  were  for  the  most  part  built  up  by  the* 
Siogoons,  have  been  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  as  regards  the  policy 
crudely  indicated  in  the  first,  we  assume  it  must  undergo  great 
modifications  before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. But  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  \linister  by  the 
mere  report  i>f  a  traveller  as  to  what  may  have  been  said  in  u 
casual  con\  crsatiou,  carried  on  through  an  interpreter. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  greater  mystery.  We  have  seen  the 
enervated  and  miserable  life  of  forced  idleness  and  secliii^inn' 
passed  hy  the  Mikado,  with  concubines  and  Eastern  courtiers  for' 
his  companions.  How  has  it  been,  possible  for  such  a  youlh^ 
even  under  strong  guidance,  to  accept  the  role  he  is  now  playinir 
with  apparently  so  much  aplomb  and  satisfaction  to  himself  r' 
How  has  he  been  able  to  lay  down  his  divinity,  and,  clotbing- 
his  person  in  European  garments,  go  into  the  light  of  day, 
to  be  seen  by  all  his  subjects — to  iipcn  railways,  receive  addresses, 
and  talk  about  aOairs  of  State,  and  docks,  and  ships,  and 
other  mundane  matters,  like  any  common  mortal?  We  confess 
we  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  except  that  the  reco^-ery  of 
liberty,  and  a  free  existence  under  the  sun,  may  have  been 
so  full  of  charm,  that  his  whole  nature  has  l>een  suddenly  and 
rapidly  developed  beyond  what  might,  by  the  light  of  common 
experience,  have  betni  deemed  possible.  It  has  been  rightly 
gested,  wc  think,  that  what  actually  took  place  was  this.  • 
feudal  retainers  of  the  Daimios,  including  the  military  clasa  af 
Samurai,  revolted  against  the  Mikado's  lieutenant  (the  Tycooo) 
in  favour  of  the  Mikado ; — and  then  made  their  masters,  the 
Daimios,  surrender  their  rights  and  privileges  to  a  Government 
formed  of  their  retainers,  but  ruling  under  the  Mikado's  name 
and  authority.  As  to  the  revenues  surrendered  in  exchange  for 
a  certain  portion  assigned  as  an  income,  they  are  probably  per- 
sonally  richer  than  when  they  h.ad  tu  feed  a  large  band  of  re- 
tainers. They  are  also,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  much  more 
their  own  masters.  In  that  case  the  sacrifice  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  they  have  actually  gained  by  the  exchange. 

As  regards  the  Mikado  and  his  future  position,  it  is  very  well^ 
perhaps,  and  right  tliat,  restored  to  the  government  of  his  king* 
<lom,  he  should  see  and  inform  himself  cm  all  things  ;  that  he  should 
attend  reviews,  receive  foreign  Ministers,  and  even  drive  in  thi* 
streets  with  the  Empress  by  his  side  in  the  sight  of  his  peopi 
Bat  if  he  has  any  more  great  revohitionary  changes  in  contem   * 
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tjon,  such  as  Las  been  reported — the  substitution  of  a  new  reli- 
gion^  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  lang^uage  to  take  the  place  of 
Japanese,  or  anything  of  such  scope  and  nature — it  would  seem 
necessjiry  that  he  should  lose  no  time  about  it.  Of  course  for  a 
god-man,  ruling  bj  divine  descent,  and  with  all  the  attributes  of 
High  Priest  and  King,  he  can  decree  anything  he  pleases ;  and 
so  long  as  the  divine  and  sacred  character  remains,  no  Japanese 
will  dispute  his  authority.  But  these  attributes  and  powers  of 
a  god  cannot  long  be  conjoined  with  everyday  life.  Seclusion 
and  mystery  are  essential  to  their  existence.  There  is  no 
divinity  compatible  with  patent-leather  boots,  lace-coats  and 
I  trousers,  or  cocked-hats,  even  if  it  could  for  a  time  be  re- 
Iconciled  with  walks  and  drives  and  other  familiar  amusements 
pand  occupations.  Therefore  we  say,  the  revolutions  to  be  effected 
in  Japan  must  be  near  the  end,  since  the  Mikado  cannot  much 
longer  be  regarded  by  his  subjects  as  a  divinity,  to  question 
whose  decrees,  however  unpalatable,  would  l>e  not  only  treason 
but  sacrilege  fur  the  gods  to  punish. 

Apart  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  will  the  great  and  sudden 
ixhanges  already  effected  be  permanent  ?  Will  this  fusion  of  the 
old  elements  of  a  feudal,  aristocratic,  and  theocratic  form  of 
Igovemmont  and  national  life  into  a  new  product  so  essentially 
fdifferent,  be  ilurable  and  lasting?  That  is  a  question  which 
must  present  itself  inevitably  to  all  minds  trained  by  the 
experiences  of  European  history.  It  is  much  easier  to  pull  down 
dian  to  build  up,  to  destroy  than  to  create.  France  began  the 
career  upon  which  Japan  has  now  entered,  de  ca^ur  Uger^  some 
eighty  years  ago,  and  with  one  act  decreed  the  abolition  of  the 
eadal  system,  and  with  it  the  aristocratic  and  monarchic  prin- 
iple  of  heroditarv  succession.  All  pretensions  to  rule  by  right 
itvine  fell  with  the  rest ;  and  they  are  yet  seeking  for  some  stable 
sis  on  which  to  build  up  a  form  of  government  that  shall 
accepted  and  obeyed  by  all ;  and  are  as  remote  from  the 
ion  of  the  problem,  to  all  appearance,  as  in  the  year  171)3. 
^  the  example  has  not  been  encouraging.  The  passion  for 
an  Impossible  equality  has  only  been  tempered  by  one  scarcely 
lesa  vehement — a  love  of  personal  privileges  and  dibtinctions. 
The  Americans  have  for  a  nearly  equally  lengthened  period 
asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and,  with  little  modifica- 
tion, the  old  Roman  precept  of  *  vox pojmli  vox  Dei^  without  much 
better  success.  Of  democracy  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  in 
both  countries  ;  but  it  remains  yet  to  l>e  determined,  in  France 
■t  least,  whether  this  is  to  lead  to  some  ungovernable  and  im- 
practicable theory  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  with  a  levelling 
Downwards,  and  an  equal  division  of  property,  or  a  monarchic 
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revival  based  upon  hereditary  succession,  and  not  upon  the  mobile 
and  uncertain  plebiscite  of  a  whole  people.  Fortunately^  as  we 
believe,  the  Japanese  have  avoided  one  fatal  error  in  their  poll- 
tical  programme,  and  in  this,  at  least,  have  shown  no  small  amount 
«f  political  sag^acitj.  They  have  retained  hereditary  succession 
and  a  monarchy  as  steadyinjy  powers,  and  there  has  been  no 
specious  forms  of  appeal  to  the  '  will  of  a  people,'  wholly  une<lu- 
cated  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  absolutely  incapable  of 
forming  any  sound  judgme^jt  as  to  the  best  system  of  government. 
Before  concluding  this  review  of  some  of  the  principal  and 
most  interesting  chapters  of  recent  Japanese  history,  we  must 
endeavour  to  convey  some  information  to  our  readers  of  the 
actual  government  established,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country.  Wc  find  tliis  so  well  set  forth  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  *  Japan  Weekly  Paper,'  a  journal  evidently  pos- 
sessing means  of  obtaining  authentic  information,  that  wc  cannot 
do  better  than  place  a  summary  before  them,  with  extracts  as 
full  as  our  space  will  admit.  The  writer  premises  that  he  pro- 
poses to  give  such  a  general  sketch  of  the  actual  jiosition  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  country  now  stand  as  '  may  ser\'e  to 
<dispel  some  illusions  respecting  it  as  seen  from  a  distance,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  render  justice  to  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  afford  some  conception  of  the  difficulties  with  which  thejr 
Lave  to  contend.'  As  this  is  precisely  what  we  desire  also,  we 
quote  some  of  the  leading  passages  without  hesitation  : — 

'  The  Government  was  formed  upon  the  hagis  of  the  tim&'honoarfi^^l 
authority  of  the  Mikado,  but  his  Majesty  at  the  same  time  scdemnlf 
engaged  hiniBelf  to  rule  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  hJs  p60|ile. 
In  the  fulness  of  years  some  more  precise  method  of  ascertaining  tha 
will  of  the  ]>oople  may  no  doubt  be  arrived  at ;  but,  for  the  preoent, 
perhaps  there  could  be  no  better  means  of  consulting  the  want8  of  ths 
people  than  by  each  of  the  chief  provinces  being  reproeented  by  one 
of  its  most  prominent  men  in  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  deliberations 
of  which  the  Mikado,  his  Prime  Minister  and  Vice-Prime  Minister, 
as  well  OS  the  Heeds  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Government,  take 
part,  and  whose  edicts  are  the  law  of  the  realm.  Each  of  the  Depart- 
ments, as  of  Finance,  Foreign  Affairs,  dire,  is  presided  over  by  a 
Minister,  who  is  not,  however,  necessarily  a  Cabinet  Minister — that 
is  to  say,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  and  each  of  these  Depart- 
ments is  formed,  as  to  its  administration,  on  the  Western  basis,  some 
of  them,  as  that  of  Public  Works,  being  subdivided  into  many  brancbea, 
for  railways,  mining,  lighthouses,  telegraphs,  Ac.  The  deliberative 
council,  which  has  sometimes  been  misnamed  a  parliuiuent,  is  an 
advising  body  called  together  with  the  view  of  making  the  Goveninunt 
better  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  tt 
poaaesiee  no  direct  power  in  the  8tate. 
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Such  being  tbo  composition  of  tho  Government,  and  in  view  of  the 

-t  that  it  lias  not  only  incurred  a  very  large  cxpondituro  on  account 

**    the  construction  of  roatls,  piors,  railways,  telegraphs,  liglithoases, 

**icl  public  biiildingB  of  all  desoriptiona,  but  has  likcwiso  engaged  at 

r  »  Wge  outlay  the  services  of  a  very  numarouB  staff  of  skilled  foreign 

I^U»ploye6   for   years  to  come,  wo   consider  that  we  ore  justified  in 

I  oelioving   that,  even  wore  all  foreigners  engaged  in  trade  in  the 

I  conntry  to  leave  Japan  to-morrow,  Western  civilization  has  already 

^keu  too  deep  a  hold  of  the  ground  to  admit  of  the  probability  being 

entertained  of  its  being  readily  rooted  up.     But  for  its  permanent 

Aold  on  the  country  it  must  mainly  look  to  the  rising  generation.' 

L       As  to  education,  it  is  stated  that  — 

'  'A  law  was  proclaimed  in  tho  course  of  the  year  1872  which  pro- 
Tided  for  tho  establishment  of  53,000  schools,  or  one  for  every  600  of 
tie  computed  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  we  have  been  told  on  the  best 
«Tithority  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  havo  even  already  been  very 
largely  complied  with.  What  may  be  tho  precise  number  of  young 
persons  who  are  now  under  infitruction,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say, 
Imt  we  believe  tho  Educational  Department  estimate  it  as  exceeding 
400,000.    Tho  instruction  given  to  these  pupils  varies,  of  course,  with 

^  their  various  circumstances,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  conveyed  uix)n  the 

\  European  or  tho  American  principle ;  the  pupils  in  the  upper  schools, 
instead  of  squatting  on  mats,  being  required  to  sit  on  benches  and  to 
work  at  tables.  In  the  varitins  establishments  connected  with  the 
Government  at  Yedo,  tho  pupils  eat  food  prepared  in  tho  European 
fiuhioD,  sit  at  table  at  meals,  and  make  use  of  knives  and  forks.  Those 
at  the  Naval  College,  as  well  as  the  marine  cadets  and  the  troops  of 
all  classes,  wear  an  unifonn  similar  to  that  worn  by  tho  like  classes  in 
Europe  or  America.  These  pupils  are  attended  by  foreign  medical 
oi&oers.  For  a  long  period  it  was  the  fashion  to  believe  and  assort 
that  the  Japanese  mind  was  incapable  of  advancing  beyond  a  certain 
poiat  in  the  acquisition  either  of  European  language  or  of  European 
science,  but  wo  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  somewhat  hastily 

I  formed  inference  may  be  exploded.' 

'  There  being  thas,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  reason  whatsoever  to  doubt 
he  capacity  of  the  Japanese  to  receive  instruction  in  like  measure 
rith  most  Western  nations,  we  cannot  but  foresee  that  with  so  large 

'a  proportion  of  tho  rising  generation  under  instruction,  the  effects  on 
the  development  of  Japan  must  l>o  both  general  and  permanent.  It 
should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  forgotten,  that,  as  wonld  be  supposed, 
there  still  exists  a  party  attached  to  the  old  ways.     There  are  still 

schools  where  Chinese  literatmo  is  taught ;  but  these  form  a  quite 
inconsiderable  proportion  in  the  total  aggregate  of  the  educational 

•establishments  of  the  country. 

*  But  whilst  we  seem  clearly  to  see  that  the  seeds  have  been  sown 
of  a  broad  educational  system,  and  the  basis  laid  of  a  complete 
gOTemmental  system  founded  on  that  adopted  in  Europe,  there  is 

another  question  to  be  asked  in  reviewing  the  condition  of  Japan 
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of  to^aj.  Will  the  existing  eooiol  and  political  strootnre  endure  tiuiil 
such  time  shall  have  elapsed  as  may  sufBoe  for  the  instruction  of  tho 
rifling  generation,  and  for  the  dovelopmcjit  of  the  conntry  under  iho 
light  of  tho  newly  adopted  civilization  ?  This  is  a  question  in  reply 
to  which  many  persons  would  shake  their  heads  doubtingly,  whilst  % 
few  would  answer  it  directly  in  the  negative.  But  for  our  own  part^ 
whilst  we  frankly  own  that  we  see  some  rocks  ahead — more  especiaUy 
connected  with  finance — we  trust  we  may  not  be  too  Banguino  in  dis- 
agreeing with  those  who  doubt  the  stability  of  the  existing  order  of 
♦tiittgn  in  Japan. 

'  The  present  state  of  order  which  we  see  around  nB»  and  which  has 
been  so  long  undisturbed,  seems  to  justify  the  calculations  of  iboso 
who  undertook  tho  task  nf  governing  the  conntry  at  a  time  when  a 
very  opposite  state  of  things  oxietod.  The  Japanese  statesmen  wbo, 
in  the  midst  of  civil  wiir,  a  thorough  internal  re-organization,  and  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  elassos  to  expel  foreigners  from 
the  country,  could  see  their  way  towards  tlie  introduction  of  Ibreigli 
civilization,  and  who  have  introduoed  it,  may,  we  think,  claim  to  b© 
trusted  OS  being  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  the  country  ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  entertain 
any  alarm  under  these  heads.  Their  task  for  the  past,  ftbey  coniiwB, 
has  been  an  easier  one  than  that  which  awaits  them  for  the  fdtaxe 
seems  likely  to  prove,  inasmuch  as  this  task  for  the  past  has  been 
chiefly  to  destroy,  whilst  their  labours  for  tho  future  must  bo  to  coo* 
sti-uct.  If  the  building  up  of  the  new  ediiice  proceed  as  harmcfmoosly 
as  did  the  demolition  of  the  old  one,  the  Japanese  and  their  rulers  may 
have  indeed  cause  to  congratulate  themselves.* 

*  In  this  changing  age  few  changes  are  more  striking  than  that 
between  the  former  and  the  present  attitude  of  the  Japanese  people 
towards  foreigners.  We  need  not  be  very  old  rosidente  in  the  East 
to  remember  the  day  when  the  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarian 
was  issued  from  the  palace  of  Kioto.  To-day,  so  far  as  tho  feeling  of 
nil  olaasea  is  ooncerucd,  the  foreign  barbarian  may  traverse  Japan  in 
all  directions  with  as  eumplete  safety  from  Hsk  and  injuiy  as  he  would 
find  in  Germany  or  France,  whilst  he  may  count  on  everywhere  meet- 
ing as  cordial  a  welcome  as  would  await  him  in  America  or  KnglaDd. 
But  tho  jealousy  of  the  foreigner  has  assumed  a  new  phase.  Whilst 
there  is  no  longer  tho  slightest  repulsion  to  him  personally,  the  pride 
of  tlie  Japanese,  though  it  prompts  him  no  longer  to  resist  the  foreigner 
in  arms,  makes  him  rebel  against  submitting  quietly,  faxthcr  than  he 
need  do,  to  the  assertion  of  foreign  superiority  in  civil  and  commercial 
pursuits.  HoBce  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  opening  up  tho  country. 
The  Japanese  wish  to  obtain  the  riches  of  their  land  for  themselves;. 
They  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  laws  of  political  economy  to 
know  that  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  country  both 
skilled  management  and  labour  and  capital  are  necessary.  They  arc 
deficient  in  these  elements,  and  tlieir  object  is  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  tho  problem  of  obtaining  the  requisite  foreign  capital  and 
skill  and  still  retaining  the  profits  to  bo  derived  from  tho  industrial 
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cslopment  of  the  country  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  Japnnese.  One  of 
<3lr  first  Bchemcs,  conceived  with  a  view  towards  effecting  this  ohject 

isamely,  to  develop  the  island  of  Yezo,  under  foreign  supervision, 

foTT  the  benefit  of  the  Government— has,  up  to  the  present  time,  proved 
ft  Complete  failure.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  issue  of 
llio  lino  of  commercial  policy  which  they  are  paid  at  present  to  enter- 
t^n,  namely,  to  grant  various  concessions  to  Japsuiuso  companies  who 
Bhall  provide  their  own  foreign  managers  and  skillod  labour,  as  well 
•a  their  own  capitaL 

*  In  the  meantime,  obstacles  are  opposed  to  the  free  introduction  of 
foreigners  into  Japan.  Those  obstacles,  it  will  bo  seen  at  a  glance, 
are  merely  of  an  ephemeral  nature.  The  snccess  of  the  first  Japancso 
railiray,  between  Yokohama  and  Yedo,  has  induced  the  Government, 
as  well  OS  several  local  associations,  to  take  the  preliminary  measures 
for  opening  railway  communication  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  foilowa  as  a  matter  of  course  tbat  wherever  railways  will  bo  opened 
there  foreigners  will  have  free  aooess.' 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  thus  sums  up  his  impressions ; — 

*  A  people  amiable,  clever,  and  very  impulsive,  but  which  has  little  or 
no  hold  either  on  any  religion  or  on  any  philosophy — which  suddenly 
nnhee  forth,  as  it  has  done  once  before,  in  pursuit  of  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  civilization — what  is  to  be  said  of  if?  There  is  no 
problem  in  the  world's  previous  history  which  can  help  us  to  foresee 
the  end.  The  case  of  Russia  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  affoi-ds  no 
Wr  comparison  with  that  of  Japan  of  to-day.  The  stolid,  obedient 
Bofisians  were  moved  by  the  oommauding  genius  of  one  man  ;  the 
Japanese  havfl  no  commanding  genius.  ^Ve  forlxjar  to  venture  on  pre- 
^ction.  We  can  only  say  that  the  Japanese  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  shown  a  marvcllouH  aptitude,  as  compared  with  other  Oriental 
B«tions,  for  adapting  themselves  to  European  civilisation  ;  they  may 
M  fax  compare  very  favourably  in  this  respect — due  regai'd  to  their 
circamstances  being  shown — oven  with  more  than  one  people  in 
Ewope.* 

In  tliese  views,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  represent 
^bc  opinions  of  many  best  placed  in  the  country  to  obtain 
•ccuratp  and  trustworthy  inform  at  ion,  we  entiivly  concur.  All 
Vaticination  upon  tijc  tlata  obtained  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
<^rcumstances,  be  hn/nrdous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  reason, 
ahove  all  others,  which  the  writer  jrives,  that,  notwithstandinsf 
history  often  repeats  itself,  and  in  the  ordinary  cuiTent  of  poli- 
tical changes  we  are  generally  enabled  from  what  has  been  to 
f'>rin  some  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  events  in  the  future,  we 
are  here  entire]}  at  sea,  antl  out  of  sight  of  any  landmarks  to 
guide  us  in  the  outlook  Ijcyond  ;  'there  is  no  problem  in  the 
World's  previous  history  which  can  help  us  to  foresee  the  end.' 
Wc  can  only  from  certain  general  principles,  and  the  influence 
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those  constantly  exercise  in  the  development  of  national  lifey 
ilraw  some  equally  general  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  re* 
suits  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Japan  tlurinjE^  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  future  stability  of  the 
Government  and  institutions  will  be  determined  by  financtaJ 
conditions.  If  those  be  satisfactory,  and  a  good  fiscal  system 
can  be  established,  all  will  go  well  ;  but  as  to  the  present 
financial  state  of  Japan,  it  is  <liflficult  to  arrive  at  exact  data 
on  which  to  form  a  safe  conclusion.  The  Japanese,  like  thw 
Chinese  neighbours,  have  always,  since  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers,  shown  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  their  mone- 
tary engagements  with  them,  and  in  this  may  compare  a<lvan- 
tageously  with  many  borrowers  much  nearer  home.  What- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  security  offere*!  by  the  Japanese 
Government  for  its  loans,  the  ruling  price  of  the  Japanese  stock 
on  the  Exchange  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  regarded 
with  great  favour.  Spain  and  Portugal,  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and 
even  Italy,  cannot  boast  of  such  credit  with  the  capitalists  of 
Europe*  We  have  no  pretension  to  write  on  such  mailers  with 
the  authority  of  the  City  article  in  the  *  Times  ; '  but  upon  a 
general  survey  of  the  political  and  financial  state  of  the  country 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  from  a  larger  view,  if  not  from  fuller  ma- 
terials and  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  enable  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  opinions  on  sufficiently  solid  grounds.  Those, 
for  instance,  whiv  have  invested  in  the  two  loans  which  Japan  has 
negotiated  in  Europe,  the  9  per  cent,  and  the  7  per  cent,  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  railway,  which  is  the  main  security  for 
the  first,  is  siiipposc<l  by  the  best  informe<l  on  the  sp>t  to  be 
doing  well.  That  is,  the  receipts  would  lead  to  that  conclusion, 
although  nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  \ip<ni  the  )>oint,  for 
the  singular  reason  that  no  one  there  knows  what  the  cost  of  the 
railwav  construction  has  been — not  excepting,  we  believe,  the 
Japanese  Government  itself.  Certninly  the  cost  has  never  been 
made  public,  though  the  weekly  receipts  are  regularly  published.* 
This  points  to  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  arriving  at  any 
trustworthy  conclusion  on  the  financial  pros|K?cts.  Of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  we  know  a  gixnl  deal — enough,  perhaps,  for 
practical  purposes — but  of  the  fiscal  administration  and  collectioo 
of  the  revenue  next  to  nothing ;  or  rather  something  worse  than 
nothing,  since  we  do  know  very  positively  that  the  common  vice 


*  The  fbllowtog  is  the  stutemeDt  of  pnweoger  aod  goods  Imffic  by  the  ImpMid 
Government  lUiTwHys  for  thu  wcvk  ending  Sunday,  25th  Jftnuarv,  1874: — 
PMMngers.  90,600,  $8,U49,UO.  GihxIs,  porcels,  kc,  $538^1.  Total',  |8,5«7,61. 
A<vemse  per  mile  p«r  week.  $477  09.  Corresponding  week,  1873 :  Kumbcrof 
,  24,321 ;  luuoant,  $7,483,90. 
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-of  all  Eastern  countries,  con-uption,  Is  as  rampant  and  as  harfl  to 
<ieal  with  in  Japan   as  in   many  worse  governed  states  ol"  the 
^\siatic  continent.      Without  some  security  for  honest  adminis- 
tion  no  fiscal  system  is  oi  mucli  worth.      Where  accounts  can  be 
falsified,  receipts  embezzled  without  check  or  accountability  or 
any  danger  of  detection,  and  therefore  where  all  audit  is  more 
or  less  illusory,  and  merely  cansists  in  a  nefarious  adjustment  of 
rival   claims  to  share  in  the  larcenies  on  the  public  purse,  it  is 
Tain  to  look  for  a  trustworthy  balance-sheet  of  actual  revenue  and 
expenditure.     And  such  has  hitherto  been  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Japan.     So  long  as  the  Mikado,,  in  whom  rested  the  potential 
sovereignty,  remalnetl  in  his  seclusion  at  Miaco*  and  the  Tycoon 
held   rule,   there  was,    so   to   speak,  no  national    exchequer  or 
revenue.      Each  Daimio  and  feudal  chief  raised  his  own  revenue 
bv  taxes  on  land  chiefly,  the  rice-crop  being  the  main  stay  ;  and 
each  Daimio's  income  was  reckuned  at  so  many  kokoa  of  rice, 
a  standard  measure  for  grain.     Custom,  rather  than   law,  deter- 
mined the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  that  should  be 
paiil  in  kind  as  the  rent  or  tax  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  soil ; 
and  this  was  subject  to  considerable  variation  In  difTcrent  locali- 
ties, varying,  indeed,  acconJing  to  the  best  information  ubtain- 
Jible,  from  one-half  to  two-thinls  of  the  whole,  but  rarely  enforced 
in  bad  seasons.     The  Tycoon  had  little  or  no  part  of  this,  and 
haU  to  lo<jk  to  his  own  fief  and  lands  mainly  for  revenue.     Nor 
•loes  it   appear,  although  he  had  an    offitrial    overseer    and    spy 
in  most    of    the   Dalmios'   territories,  with  functions  of  a  very 
donable  and  never   very  clearly  defined   character,  that  he 
I  exercise  any  real  control  over  the  fiscal  system  of  the  several 
i«ildatories.      We  say  in  ra()st  of  the  Daimiates ;   ft>r  in  some, 
such  as  Satsuma's,  so  obnoxious  a  character  had  little  chance  of 
'ifr,  once  within  the  limits  of  the  prince's  territories.    About  the 
tune  of  the  first  residence  of  foreigners  in  LSi^S-H,  it  had  become 
*c»  perilous  a  post  that  none,  openly  at  least,  could  be  found  to 
De  the  resp<msibilities.     Those  who  <lid  never  returned,  and 
By  who  went  in  disguise  were  not  more  fortunate.     As  in  the 
ligbland  fastnesses  of  the  chiefs  of  clans  in  the  time  of  the 
Jatneses,  and  subsequent  even  to  the   union  with   England,  no 
'"^rit  of  the  sovereign  could  run,  if  the  object  was  obnoxious,  for 
no  man's  life  was  worth  a  day's  purchase  if  the  chief  willed  its 
wfeiture.      I'recisely    the    same  state  of  things  was   found   tt) 
pn?vail   in  Japan,  ami  had  existe<l   for  many  centuries.     Each 
I^aimiij  was  lord  and  master  within  his  own  territories,  and  all 
u'8  tenants  were  subjects  bouml  by  feudal  tenure  to  do  military 
wrvice,  and  whenever  calle<l  upon  to  do  his  chiefs  behests,  umlcr 
penalty    of  death.     The    Mikado   himself,   although    generally 
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acknowledged  as  suzerain  and  the  fountatn  of  honour  and  autho* 
rity,  was  reduced  to  such  pior  resources  as  his  capital  and  a  few 
surrounding  lands  could  yield,  with  tribute  offerings,  like  Peter'* 
pence,  from  some  of  the  wealthier  temples.  The  stories  of  hit 
treatment,  and  the  straits  to  which  his  Court  was  often  reduced, 
were  sometimes  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  and  were 
calculated  to  raise  a  smile.  It  IxMOg  held  that  something  of 
divinity  resided  in  his  person,  it  was  not  permitted  for  anv 
mere  mortal  to  eat  or  drink  from  any  plate  or  cup  which  he  luu! 
used.  But  as  the  daily  destruction  of  all  these  sacred  utensiJs 
became  very  costly,  the  unfortunate  object  of  all  this  adoratiott 
was  supplied  with  common  delf,  to  reduce  expenditure;  while 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  habitually  served  in  such 
porcelain  as  only  Japan  could  produce  in  the  same  beauty  and  per- 
fection. So  with  raiment  and  other  necessary  supplies.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  divine  honours  in  Japan  had  serious  drawbacks. 
Last  year,  aljout  this  time,  a  balance-sheet  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  was  puhlishe«l  in  Japan  under  the  authority  of  th<f 
Finance  Minister,  As  this  step  was  provoked,  however,  by  two 
ex-finance  secretaries  publishing  a  very  damaging  statement  of 
financial  resources  and  liabilities,  it  may  not  l>e  prudent  to  pUce 
too  much  confidence  in  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  authorised 
counter-statement.  As  tlic  pivot  on  which  so  many  things  depend 
in  European  States  is  the  same,  and  at  least  equally  indispensable, 
in  Japan,  and  turns  verj-much  ujwn  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence — though  the  Japanese  may  call  these  t/en  or  boos — it  is 
important  that  something  positive  should  be  known  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  enlightenment,  therefore,  thai 
the  Vice-Minister  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  entrusted  nnth  the 
duty  of  presenting  the  Im|x-rial  Budget,  distinctly  recognises 
the  principle,  that  *  upon  the  administration  of  the  finances  is 
dependent  the  safety  of  the  empire;'  and  with  more  emphasis 
than  dignity,  perhaps,  he  adds  that,  *  if  they  be  mismanaged, 
incalculable  calamities  may  arise  in  the  snapping  of  a  fingrr.* 
This  is  soujkI  logic  and  go<Hl  pfditical  economy,  and  we  matt 
trust  that,  guided  by  such  principles,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  will  be  satisfactorily  established.  All  that  we  can 
say  upon  the  present  budget  is  a  congratulation  at  the  surpltf^ 
shown  in  the  balance-sheet.  Tlie  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the 
land-tax,  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Tlie  war  deport- 
ment presents  the  largest  item  of  expenditure,  and  public  works 
and  reforms  of  the  postal  service  come  next,  with  education  at 
little  less.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  sanguine  tone  of  the  Fiimnce 
Minister's  Rept>rt,  large  as  the  expenditure  has  ne<*essarilv  be^n 
in  the  organization  of  so  many  new  departments  an<l  great  public 
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works,  influding  railways,  telogniphic  lines,  Hg-lithauses,  and 
manv  other  costly  improvements,  we  may  congratulate  the 
present  administration  on  the  prosperity  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

An  article  appeared  in  '  Black wowl '  a  year  or  two  ago,  on 
Japanese  finance,  giving  the  whole  revenue  and  ex])cnditure  in 
detail.     Upon  what  authority  such  data  rest  wc  do  not  know  ; 
but  on  comparing  it  with  the  official  statement  above  referred  to, 
there   is   not   any   very   great   difference.     The  general    budget 
makes  the  total  income,  taking  the  yen  at  4*.  2f/.,  10,040,940/. ; 
the    expenditure    9,499,2}:$7/.,    leaving   a    surplus   of    541,653/. 
The  amount  charged  for  the  interest  on  tlio  foreign  debt  cannot 
be  nit  included,  however,  for  the  amount  of  the  i>  per  cent,  rail- 
road loan  being  for  1,000/MX>/.,  of  which  oidy  10f),(M)0/.  has  yet 
been    re<leeme<l,  ami    the    loan    at  7    (>er  cent,    amounting    to 
2,4<X>,0(M)/.,   it    is  quite    clear    that    370,000    yen,    the  amount 
cwrried  into  account  of  expenditure  under  that  heatl,  equal  only 
to  77,035/.  or  thereabout,  cannot  include  all.     The  whole  public 
debt  of  Japan,  native   and  foreign,  is  estimated  not  to  excee<l 
27,Of N ),00< )/, — not   an  excessive  amount  for  such  a  country,  with 
its  great  mineral  and  industrial  resources  and  a  population  of  over 
thirty  millions.     The  official  census  of  1872,  just  published,  fixes 
*he   entire  population  at  33,110,825.    The  males  and   females 
*Pe  about  etjual   in   numbers.     There  are  29   members  of  the 
'tipcrial  family,  459  of  the  higher  order  of  nobles,  and  about 
I  *  OO,0<X>  of  the  lower  order  of  gentry. 

As  to  the  influence  on  industrial  progress  of  the  knowledge 

*<>  recently  ucquirctl^  of  European  machinery  and  manufacturing 

Prxxsesses,  together  with  the  facility  of  engaging  European  engi- 

r^*^«Ts  and  artisans  to  direct  or  assist  in  the  working  of  such 

k^chinery,  the  results  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  satis- 

»ctory  nature,  either  for  the  natives  or  the  foreigners  mixed  up 

''ith  them.     The  latest  advices  show  a  growing  and  increasing 

i^Jisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  enter  into  any  joint 

""^iicerns  or  joint  account  operations.    Much  of  tliis  is  attributed, 

*3^  some  of  the  best  informed  on  the  spot,  to  their  conceit,  and 

^^  effect  of  the  smattering  of  knowledge,  of  arts  and  sciences, 

'^Viich  a  few  of  the  travelled  Japanese  have  acquired,  leading 

***^jn    to    imagine   tliat  they  can   carry   out    all    such    schemes 

^'ithout  foreign  assistance.     But  in  justice  to  them,  and  to  the 

"  5^panese  generally,  it  must  also  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree, 

•>  the  fact  that  hitherto  associations  of  Japanese  with  foreigners 

'5*ve  turned  out  too  disastrously  for  the  natives  to  induce  further 

"^UTestments  in  the  same  direction,  or  with  partners  of  a  similar 

W.ind.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  time   it   may    he 

possible 
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possible  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  foreigners  can  be  foiind* 
il'  due  discriminfition  be  exercised,  who  will  Ix*  content  to  join 
them  on  a  basis  of  equal  and  fair  <livision  of  profits. 

Mr.  Mt>ssman  terminates  his  n(  i ount  by  describing  the  aspect 
of  Japan  in  1^73  as  compart'd  with  what  it  was  in  liS53»and  wc 
will  give  it  in  his  own  words  as  a  fitting  conchision  to  this 
artitlc.  If  anj  of  our  readers  are  induce<l,  from  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  past  ami  present  of  Japan,  to  desire  more  detailed 
information,  rendered  most  accessible  bv  its  arrangement  and  the 
clear  type  employed,  they  cannot  do  Ix^tter  than  read  Mr.  Mo&s- 
man's  book.  In  the  *  History  <jf  Japan,'  by  Mr.  Adams,  thei-e  is 
more  of  research  and  aic  urate  delineation  at  first-hand  and  from 
official  sources.  When  the  second  volume  appears,  therefore* 
and  completes  the  work,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  take  higher 
mnk  as  an  authority,  and  become  a  standaril  work  of  reference 
on  Japan.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mossman  tells  in  a  single 
volume  all  that  the  general  reader  usually  cares  to  know  of  so 
distant  a  country,  notwithstanding  sundry  inaccuracies  in  matters, 
of  detail,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  with  a  view  to  their 
correction. 

*  Now  thai  ihoae  historical  records  of  *'  New  Japan  "  hare  paamd 
the  twentieth  year  from  thoir  commencement,  it  becoraos  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  glajice  at  the  present  aspect  of  the  country,  its 
inhabitants,  institutions,  and  Government,  as  conipartid  with  its  con- 
dition briefly  described  iii  the  lirst  chapter.  At  that  time  all  was 
mystery,  uncertainty,  and  error  concerning  these  picturesque,  fer^e^ 
and  thickly  populat^xl  islands  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  veil  of  obscurity 
has  since  been  uplifted,  and  wo  now  see  the  rulers,  with  the  light  of 
Western  civilization  in  hand,  dispelling  their  ancient.  Oriental, 
sorutable  darkness.  The  barriers  of  cxclnsiveness  have  boen  broil 
down,  and  many  of  the  finest  harbours  on  their  iron-bound  coasts  i 
open  to  the  ships  of  Foreign  Powers ;  the  legitimate  monarch 
thrown  aside  the  Imperial  purple  of  seclusion,  and  with  his  dyi 
has  entered  the  comity  of  nations ;  the  feudal  system  and  its  sangoi- 
nary  domineering  oligarchy  have  been  swept  awny,  and  constitutional 
Government  on  a  foreign  basis  placed  in  its  stead ;  the  hated 
foreigners,  their  commerce  and  religion,  ore  no  longer  debarred  &om 
the  body  politic,  and  many  of  them  arc  in  the  employmout  of  the 
State ;  the  sea  and  laud  forces  have  uttaiued  a  strength  and  perfection, 
after  foreign  motlels,  that  will  render  the  nation  stronger  in  warfiire 
than  any  other  in  the  Far  East.  Wltore  formerly  the  shores  bristled 
with  dangers  to  navigotion,  these  have  boen  buoyed,  imd  Hghthouaes 
of  the  first  order  warn  tlio  mariner  of  thorn  by  night ;  where  twenty 
years  ago  the  conunerce  M-ith  Europe  was  restricted  to  a  Dutch 
trading  company  of  a  limited  arbitrary  character,  under  humiliating 
conditions,  at  one  senu-pri.«iuu  fact<.«ry,  the  merchants  and  ghi])s  of  all 
fiioudly  nations  are  allowed  free  pratique  at  sixty  treaty  ports ;  whers 
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no  foreign  diplomatiBt  could  take  up  hiB  residence  in  the  couBtry,  the 
rspresentativos  of  twelve  Treaty  Powers  have  their  legations  antl 
ooaisulatos  at  the  capital  and  fureign  settlenionts ;  where  the  liighway 
of  Yedo  was  a  way  of  death  to  tljo  foreigner,  he  can  now  ride  in  a- 
railway  carriage  in  safety,  with  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
awakening  up  the  echoes  of  tlio  bay  ;  and,  finally,  he  nan  commimtcate 
by  electric  telegraph  from  i>ort  to  port,  until  it  reaches  Europe, 
throngh  the  great  eastern  snbniarine  cable  system,  in  fifty  hours.* 
1*1108,  in  one  short  generation,  the  Japanese  have  achieved  a  position 
in  the  civilized  world  that  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe  took  ' 
centuries  to  accomplish  ;  and  now  their  national  cry  in  tho  peaceful 
path  of  progress  is  "  Forward !  Onward  I  New  Japan  j  the  Land  of 
the  Bi«ng  Sua  r" 

The  only  objection  to  this  picture,  we  think,  is  the  entire 

omission  of  any  shadows  or  sombre  hues.    It  is  altogether  conleur 

€Je  rose,  as  was  Mr.  Oliphant's  attractive  narrative  of  Lord  Elgin's 

^rst  visit.      But  there  is  no  lack  of  shadow  as  w^ell  as  light  in 

•Japan  at  the  present  day.     If  there  be  much  of  promise,  there 

«are  not  wanting  presages  of  danger  and  trouble,  and  plain  evi- 

<:lence  of  stormy  waters.      There  are  clamours  for  war  by  the 

<-Iisbanded  Samourai — against  Corea — Formosa,  and  even  now 

^lui  armed  expedition  is  on  its  way  to  the  latter  island.     This  is 

^Hangerous  ground  to  tread.    Then  there  have  been  insurrectionary 

^»nsing^  in  some  of  the  pmvinces,  accompanied  by  a  general  sense 

•«^>f    uneasiness    throughout    the  populations.     The  novcrnmeiU 

^vstem  o(  taxation  and   administration   is  very  far  from  being 

^jettled  in  any  satisfactory  or  permanent  form.     The  great  and 

pid  increase  of  expenditure,  from  the  numerous  reforms  ami 

improvements  attempted  all  at  once,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 

'•he  Revolution,  must  needs  involve  the  Mikado  and  his  Govem- 

3nent   in  great  difficulties.      Railways,  telegraphs,  ligbtboiises, 

aschoids,  (lockyards,   nnd  steam-ships  are  very  costly  things,  and 

5ill  these  have  l>een  undertaken  at  once.      Then,  as  rejrards  their 

^oreig^n   relations  ; — the   tendency  to  monopoly,  and  jealousy  of 

loreign   competition   in  their  ttwn  markets  and  industrial  opera- 

tit>ns,    are   rtmstant   causes  of  remonstrance    and    C4)mpIication, 

Foreign  Representatives  comphiin  that,  partly  moved  by  these 

feelings  and    a    desire  to    secure   .Japan    for  the  Japanese,   ami 

parti V   impatience     at    the  exterritorial   clauses  of  the  treaties, 

the  Japanese  Ciovernment   has  taken   actlt»n  tending  to  curtail 

the  j)rivileges  of  foreigners.      They  have  stoppetl   all  journeys 

inland,   and    «jtherwise   lietrayed   a  certain  dis|X)sition   to  insist 

upon  the  cessation  of  all  exterritorial  privileges,  as  the  condition 
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of  any  improved  tariff,  or  revision  of  the  treaties  in  a  liber 
sense.  From  within  and  without,  therefore,  many  elements  of 
discontent  and  trouble  are  at  work,  and  serious  difficulties  loom 
in  the  future,  both  for  the  Japanese  and  for  the  Treaty  Powers. 
Whether  the  suflden  adoption  of  modern  ideas  and  a  borrowed 
rivilizatiou  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  is  not  yet  so  abso- 
lutely determined  as  sanguine  friends  of  the  Japanese  and  uf 
progress  would  fain  assume.  But  this,  at  least,  is  abundantly 
clear,  that  such  sweeping  changes  as  have  taken  place  during  x\xc 
last  few  years  in  Japan,  at  more  than  railway  speed — and  with  { 
very  imperfect  knowle<lge  of  the  goal  to  which  they  are  tendiii 
— cannot  be  without  serious  dangers.  Wo  must  be  content 
the  present  to  hope  that  the  aptitude  the  Japanese  have  shov 
for  sudden  changes  will  not  be  incompatible  with  a  gradual  con- 
solidation of  all  the  new  elements  they  have  introduce<U  and  the 

absorption  Into  the  body  politic  in  a  manner  to  contribute     

the   establishment   of  a   Government  suited  to  the  tastes,   the 
habits,  and  the  wants  of  the  nation,  without  which  little  can  be_ 
hoped  in  the  way  of  permanence. 


Art.  VIII. — Memorie  Anncddotiche  sidla  Corte  di  Sanleyna 
Conic  di  Blondel.,   Minisiro  di    Francia   a   Torino  sotto 
VitUjrio  Amedm  II.  e  Carlo  Emamwlc  III.     Edite  da  Vincer 
Pmmis.     Torino:     Stamperia    Reale.     1M73.      (Anecdc 
Memoirs  on  the  Court  of  Sardinia.    By  the  Count  He  Blond 
Minister  of  France  at  Turin  under  King  Victor  Amadcua 
and     Charles    Emanuel    III.      Edited    by    Vinccnzo    Promis. 
Turin :  Royal  Printing  Press. ) 

THE  domestic  tragedies  of  royal  and  princely  houses  seem 
commonly  endowed  with  an  iiresistible  attraction  for  the 
historian.  The  summary  execution  of  Don  Carlos  by  |>ateraal  | 
decree,  the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  Queen  Carolin^J 
Matilda  and  her  paramour,  the  last  fatal  meeting  of  the  Princij^H 
Sophia  Dorothea  with  the  doomed  Kijnigsmark,  the  appallii^fl 
catastrophe  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  the  '  ranny  a  foul  and  midnight 
murder '  traditionally  associated  with  our  own  fortress-prison, — 
these  have  been  one  and  all  exhaustively  discussed  ;  and  uo  fahie 
delicacy,  no  misapplied  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  %\w 
living  or  the  dead,  hns  l>een  permitted  to  suppress  or  tnystifr 
the  motives  or  the  facts.  It  is,  therefore,  the  mcjre  remarkable 
that   incidents  of  the  strangest,  most  startling,  and  suspici 
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oliaracter  sboultl  have  taken  place  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  illustrious  of  the  soverci«rii  houses  of  Europe,  without  pro- 
voking investigation  or  protest :  that  events  like  the  abdica- 
tion, imprisonment,  and  death  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  occurring^ 
within  the  short  space  of  two  )'ears  (1730-1732),  should  have 
been  tamely  rcconlcd  almost  as  thing-s  of  course,  with  haply  a 
passing  couiment  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune :  that  the  states- 
man, warrior,  and  legislator  who  had  baffled  and  humbled  the 
Grand  Monarque,  won  a  kingdom,  led  armies  to  victory,  framed 
les  and  systems  of  finance  that  endure  still, — who  was  the 
"gjand father  of  one  powerful  monarch  and  the  father-in-law  of 
a.notheT, — that  such  a  personage  shouhl  be  suddenly  removed 
from  the  stage  on  w^hich  he  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
like  a  Sultan  deposed  by  a  Grand  \'izier,  or  a  rot  faineant  set 
a^ide  by  a  mayor  of  the  palace  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the 
interest  and  imp>rtancc  of  the  historical  episode  to  which  we 
a^nvxte  attention,  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  outline  of  his 
«=iareer. 

Victor  Amadeus,  bom   May  16GC,  assumed  the  government 

«^f   his    hereditary'    duchy,    reluctantly    surrendered   to   him   by 

"•ilie   regent-mother,  in   September  1684.     The  position    of  his 

"*3oininions  on   the  French  side  of  the  Alps  placed  him  entirely 

^*-t   the   mercy   of  bis  powerful  neighbour,  and  Louis  le  Grand 

"^^xeated    him    as   a    vassal    not   entitled    to  a   will  or  even    an 

^^^pinion    of  his  own.      Sorely  against  the  grain    he  obeyed   a 

^^"■jeremptory  mandate  to  co-operate  in  the  religious  persecution 

"^^i^hich    followed    on   the   revocation    of  the    Edict    of   Nantes. 

-^t^utting  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  he  made  a  cleon 

^^^weep  of  all  the  Huguenots  and  Waldenses  within  his  territory ; 

^iDot  his  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  was  obvious,  his  secret  com- 

^^^TTianications  with  the  Protestants  got  wind,  and  Louis  took  the 

"^decisive    step    of   sending   Marshal   Catinat,  at  the  head  of  a 

^^^rench  army,  to  bring  matters  to  a  point.     The  proffered  terms 

^Xvere  nothing  sh<irt  of  unconditional  submission.     The  castle  of 

"^'errue  and  the  citadel  of  Turin  were  to  be  delivered  up,  and 

"^he   whole  Savoyard    army  was  to  be    merged  in   the  French. 

^lOriven  to  extremities,  the  Duke  at  length  resolved  on  a  measure 

^e  had  long  meditated.   He  joined  (June  l<>90j  the  famous  League 

■«:>f  Augsburg,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  peaceful  if  humili- 

siting  relations  which  had  bound  Savoy  to  France  for  sixty  years, 

and    boldly  challenging  a  prolonged  contest,   which,    ominous 

a^nd  threatening  at  the  commencement,  left  him  the  victorious 

monarch  of  an  independent  nation  at  the  end. 

The    announcement  of  the    breach   with    France,   which    he 
made  in   person    to    his    assembled  nobles    and  justified   in    a 

manifesto, 
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manifesto,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  subjects  of 
all  classes;  and  with  the  aid  of  volunteers  the  principal  towns 
were  supplied  with  sufficient  garrisons,  and  an  army  more 
numerous  than  that  of  Catiuat  was  got  together  for  the  defen<^*e 
of  the  capital.  But  the  allies  on  whom  the  Duke  mainly 
counted  lost  heart  after  the  battle  of  Stafarda,  and  remained 
inactive  whilst  one  after  the  other  of  his  strong  places  was 
taken  and  his  country  overrun.  The  first  campaign  of  ItV.iO 
was  disastrous;  and  that  of  ICUI  was  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  at  Nice,  which  so 
weakened  the  defences  that  a  capitulation  became  inevitable. 
This  opened  the  mountain  passages  it  commanded  to  the 
French,  and  after  blowing  up  the  fortifications  of  Aveillane,  for 
which  military  reasons  might  have  l>een  alleged,  Catinat  wan- 
tonly set  fire  to  the  Duke's  favourite  Villa  at  Rivoli  ;  who, 
watching  from  the  heights  of  Turin  the  progress  of  the  flames^ 
eatclaimed,  '  Ah,  would  to  God  that  all  my  palaces  were  thus 
reduced  to  cinders,  and  that  the  enemy  would  spare  the  cabins 
of  my  peasantry ! '  Like  Turenne  in  the  Palatinate  and  (we 
regret  to  say)  like  Victor  Amadeus  when  his  turn  came,  Catinat 
burnt  and  destroyed  whatever  fell  in  his  way ;  and  on  one 
occasion  some  jieasants,  flying  before  him,  threw  themselves  at 
the  iecX  of  the  Duke  to  implore  his  help.  After  emptying  his 
purse  amongst  them  with  the  warmest  expressions  tif  sympathy, 
he  tore  off  the  collar  of  the  Ortier  round  his  neck,  broke  it  into 
pieces,  and  flung  them  the  bits.  Traits  of  this  kind  abound. 
His  brilliant  courage  enhanced  the  popular  fondness  and  admi- 
ration ;  and  he  was  hardly  guilty  of  exaggeration,  when  he  toUl 
M.  de  Chamery,  a  secret  French  agent,  wlio  warned  him  in  1G1)2 
that,  if  the  war  went  on  much  longer,  he  would  l>e  entirely 
denudetl  of  troops  :  *  Monsieur^  je  frajyjwrai  du  pied  le  sol  de  mvn 
pays^  et  it  en  sortira  des  soldats.^ 

Although  he  was  beaten  again  by  Catinat  at  Marsaglia,  and 
underwent  a  variety  of  reverses,  he  inspiretl  so  much  respect  iu 
his  opponents,  that  it  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  to 
detach  him  from  the  League,  and  such  tempting  offers  were  made 
to  him,  that,  in  August  ll»i>0,  he  signe<l  a  separate  treaty  with 
France,  stipulating  that  all  the  territory  taken  from  him  should 
be  restored,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (grandson  of  Louis^ 
should  marry  his  eldest  daughter,  that  his  ambassadors  should 
Ik-  received  »tn  the  same  f(M>ttng  as  those  of  kings  at  Versailles, 
an<l  that  France  and  .Savoy  should  join  in  compelling  the  rect>g- 
nition  of  Italian  neutrality  by  Austria  and  Spain;  in  which  case 
it  was  to  he  equally  recognised  by  the  French.  As  this  grand 
object  was  eventual]  v  effected,  his  reputation  and  consideration  on 
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the  south  of  the  Alps  were  mfiteriallv  enhanced,  altUoug;h  k  was 
literally  true  (as  statetl  by  V<)Itaire)  that  he  was  gfeneralissimo 
for  the  Emperor  and  generalissimo  for  Louis  Quaton:e  within  the 
month.  His  defection  proved  catching,  and  led  to  ronsetj^uences 
which,  without  reference  to  the  motives  or  precise  {^jjUality  of  his 
acts,  have  been  set  down  as  redounding:  to  his  credit  by  his 
biographers.  Each  of  the  allies  hastened  to  open  a  separate 
negotiation :  all  the  principal  beUi{2:erents  were  parties  to  the 
Treaty  (or  Treaties)  of  Ryswick  in  lGi>7  ;  and  after  the  Treaty 
of  Carhiwitz  in  January  \^{)^^  it  was  recorded  as  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  for  that  age — it  would  l>e  no  less  extra- 
ordinary in  ours — that  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  was 
actually  at  peace  Un  nearly  two  years.* 

This  halcyon  period  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  in  1701,  and  Italy  again  became  the 
feattle-field,  in  oj>en  defiance  of  the  boasted  recognition  of  neu- 
trality. Victor  Amadeus,  with  the  Savoy  contingent,  formetl 
part  of  the  army  (French  and  Spanish)  which  was  defeated  by 
the  Imperialists  at  Chiari,  where  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him 
xrhilst  covering  the  retreat,  and  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have 
<UspUyed  the  most  chivalrous  bravery  and  given  signal  proofs  of 
111*  good  faith.  Hut  this  merely  excited  the  jealousy  of  Villero}', 
y/fho  had  superseded  Catinat,  and  fought  the  battle  contrary  to 
the  best  military  opinions,  including  the  Duke's.  '  This  Marshal,' 
says  Voltaire,  '  entered  Italy  to  give  orders  to  Marshal  de  Catinat 
And  umbrage  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
zibsolute  conviction  that  a  favourite  of  Louis  XI  V\,  at  the  head  of 
«i  powerful  army,  was  far  above  a  prince :  he  called  him  nothing 
Ijut  Monsieur  de  Savoie ;  he  treated  him  as  a  general  in  the  pay 
of  France,  and  not  as  a  sovereign,  muster  of  the  barriers  that 
^'ature  has  placed  between  France  and  Italy.'  The  effects  of 
Trench  arrogance  were  aggravated  by  the  absurdity  of  Spanish 
etiquette.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  to  which  French  statesmen 
of  the  old  school  are  still  firmly  wedded,  of  having  weak  states 
Q  their  frontier,  Louis  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  prevent,  at 
^iny  price,  the  aggrandizement  of  Savoy  ;  but  as  a  cheap  mode  of 
^conciliating  the  Duke  at  a  critical  moment,  the  young  King  of 
*Spain  had  been  manned  to  his  second  daughter.  Within  a  few 
*nonths  of  this  event,  the  father-in-law  and  son-in-law  met,  by 
^appointment,  a  short  way  from  Alexandria — Philip  in  a  chariot 


*  '  II  fut  glorieux  pour  tin  due  de  Savoie  d*ctre  la  cause  premi^  de  oette 
•clfiptttion  gcuerslo.  Son  cabinet  aoqnit  nn  trh»-gn.nd  credit,  et  en  pctvoniu) 
nic  tres-hiiuto  coiiBidtratifin.' — M^oiret  Uitforuive*  tvr  la  Mainon  Iloyale  de 
aroie,  Ac.  See.     Par  M.  Marquis  Costa  de  Beanrcgard,  yaartier-mnitre-generBl 

!  rAnn^e.    Turin,  1816.    Vol.  iii.  p.  55. 
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or  caleche,  nnd  Victor  Amadeus  on  horseback.  The  obvioaa 
course  was  for  Victor  to  dismount  and  take  the  vacant  scat  in  the 
chariot ;  but  here  the  Marquis  de  Lonville,  the  grand  masKr  of 
ceremonies,  interposed,  declaring  that  this  seat  was  exclusively 
reserved  for  kings.  He  similarly  decitled  that  the  Duke  couhl 
not  be  allowed  an  arm-chair  in  the  apartment  of  the  King;  nnd 
Victor,  wounded  to  the  quick,  soon  afterwards  left  Alexandria 
in  a  pet 

At  the  battle  of  Luzara,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  conduct 
of  the  Piedmontese  troops  was  highly  comnjcjidctl  by  King 
Philip,  who  presented  a  gold-hilted  sword  and  a  Spanish  hone 
to  their  commander,  the  Comte  des  Hayes ;  but  the  abscncr  of 
the  Duke  from  his  usual  post  at  their  hciul  was  the  subject  of 
invidious  comment,  and  it  speedily  became  known  that  a  Ciermajt 
envoy  had  been  in  fre([uent  communication  with  his  ministers. 
Louis  acted  with  characteristic  haughtiness  and  promptitude. 
After  sending  orders  for  the  disarmament  of  the  Piedmontese 
troops  and  the  seizure  of  the  Duke's  person,  he  wrote  to  him  ; 

*  MoxsiKUR, — Siuoo  religion,  honour,  and  yonr  own  Bignatmu  idre  of 
no  account  between  us,  I  send  roy  conain,  the  Duo  do  Vtinddmci,  to 
explain  vaj  vrDl  to  yoa.  He  will  give  you  twenty-four  hours  lo 
decide.' 

Victor  Amadeus  replied  in  the  same  number  of  lines  : 

'  Sirs, — Threats  do  not  frighten  mc  :  I  shall  take  the  mettsores  that 
may  suit  tnc  best  reUtive  to  tbo  unworthy  proceedings  that  have  been 
adopted  towards  my  troops.  I  have  nothing  further  to  explain,  and 
I  decline  listening  to  any  propositions  whatever.' 

His  people  were  as  sensible  of  the  slight  put  up<m  him  as  he 
could  be.  The  gallant  little  nation  seconded  him  with  such 
spirit  and  giirxlwill,  that  in  an  incretlibly  short  space  of  time  he 
WJis  in  a  condition  to  make  the  haughty  despot  fet?!  the  weight 
a  Duke  of  Savoy  could  throw  into  either  scale  when  Kuropean 
supremacy  was  wavering  in  the  balance.  The  President  Henatilt, 
writing  from  the  French  point  of  view,  distinctly  states  that 
his  defection  was  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war.  The  art  of  changing  sides,  the  policy  o(  tergivrr* 
sation,  was  ccrtjiinly  carrie<l  to  perfet^tion  by  this  Prince  ;  but 
it  is  far  from  clear  that  on  this  particular  occasion  he  stood 
in  ncoil  of  the  rather  compromising  apology  made  for  hiin  by 
Voltaire :  '  If  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  slow  to  consult  the  law  of 
nature,  or  the  law  of  nations,  this  is  a  question  of  morality,  wkidi 
has  little  to  do  with  the  conduit  of  sovereigns.'  The  date  of  the 
Act  of  Confederation  between  him  and  the  Emjieror,  January*  5, 
1703,  proves  that  they  had  come  tfi  no  definite  arrangement  fcir 

more 
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more  than  three  months   after  the  forcible  disarmament  of  the 
Piedmontese  troops  by  the  French. 

The  ensuing  campaigns  of  1703,  1704,  1705,  were  an  almost 
tinbruken  series  of  disasters  for  the  Duke.  There  was  a  time 
when  his  situation  closely  resenihle<l  that  of  Fretlerick  the 
Great  in  1757  ;  when  Macaulay  describes  him  as  riding  about 
ivith  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire 
of  bad  verses  in  another :  i.e.y  with  the  exception  of  the  verses, 
for  Victor  Amadeus  was  never  guilty  of  rhyme.  But  he  resem- 
bled Frederick  in  intrepidity,  in  constancy  of  purpose,  and  in  the 
capacity  for  bearing  up  against  the  strongest  tide  of  bad  fortune 
till  it  turned.  In  May  1705  he  was  fairly  driven  to  bay  in 
his  capital,  whith  was  invested  with  an  overwhelming  force 
by  the  French.     Its  fall  wag  confidently  anticipated,  and  Louis 

IgBxe  out  that  he  would  be  present  in  person  to  witness  the 
crowning  humiliation  of  the  most  hated  and  formidable  although 
^in  respect  of  domiiii«nij  most  insignificant  of  his  foes.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  uptm  the  siege  as  on  a  duel 
of  life  and  death  between  two  redoubtable  combatants ;  for 
if  the  immediate  issue  looked  less  threatening  for  one,  the 
result  proved  that  it  was  equally  a  turning-point  for  both.*  It 
oommenced  like  an  affair  of  honour  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 
liefore  opening  fire  on  the  town,  a  French  officer  came  with  a 
:l^a^  of  truce  to  offer  passports  for  the  Sardinian  Princesses,  if 
tlie}'  wished  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safetv,  and  to  request  on 
T^Xie  part  of  M.  de  la  Feuillade,  tlie  French  Commander-in-chief, 
Ciliat  the  Duke  would  be  pleased  to  specify  the  locality  he  had 
3t^?lcctetl  for  his  own  head-quarters,  a  special  order  having  been 
jg^iv«»n  by  the  King  that  it  should  be  spare<l.  The  Duke  replied, 
"fc^Siat,  till  the  siege  was  raised,  his  quarters  would  l>e  t-verywherc 
-^.^i^here  his  presence  might  be  useful,  and  that,  as  fitr  passports,  he 
:K:»^ost  humbly  thanked  his  Majesty  for  this  most  courteous  proceed- 
i  ■'"ig,  but  as  he  remainctl  master  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  the 
ir^**rincesses  could  leave  it  whenever  they  thought  fit 

The  fortifications,  including  the  outworks,  covered  too  large 
^wpA^vi  extent  of  ground  to  admit  of  complete  investment,  and  hardly 
^^^».  tiay  passed  without  a  sally  by  the  Duke  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
'  Vxinly  of  infantry  and  dragoons,  to  cover  convoys,  or  distract  the 
r^"t:tention  and  intercept  the  communications  of  the  besiegers, 
looping  to  bring  the  war  to  a  rapid  conclusion  by  a  coup  de 
>^*<»fw,  the  French  general  suspended  the  operations  of  the  siege 
^**    give    chase,    and    on     one    occasion    Victor    was   overtaken 

*  •  Turin  rmdn,  dit  nn  ^tvain  politiqne  d«  nos  jours,  le  Pioniont  eat  ftnj. 
in  XIV.  ponr  Tavoir  inanqae  perrlit  avoc  lai  I'ltalie.'— Jemirp^ard,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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and  surrounded  by  a  superior  force.  The  Prince  Emanuel  r 
Soissons,  his  cousin,  and  the  Count  de  Saint-Georges,  tl 
captain  of  his  guards,  were  wounded  at  his  side ;  and 
himself  was  unhorsed  and  thrown  down  under  the  horses* 
But  he  managed  to  extricate  himself,  and  re-entered  Turin  ti 
same  day  on  which  M.  dc  Feuillade  returned  to  his  lines  after 
bootless  pursuit  of  three  weeks. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants  rose  in  proportion  to  the  call 
made  uptm  them.      It  extentled  tti  both  sexes  and  all  ages ;  an» 
many  a  prototype  for  the  Maid  of  Saragossa  might  have  been  foun* 
amongst  the  damsels  of  Turin.     Women  to  the  number  of  th 
hundred  (writes  an  eye-witness)  were  seen  carrying  earth-bags  oi 
their  shoulders  for  the  repair  of  the  breaches  on  the  most  ex]K>M.t^  ^ 
part  of  the  defences,  unmoved,  or  at  least  unappalled,  by  the  sigh 
of  the  bleeding  Ixtdies  of  their  companions  who  were  strucMK- 
down  ;  whilst  children  of  tender  years,  employed   in  carryi; 
messages   or  provisions   under  fire,  met  danger  with  a   laugh. 
One  act  of  heroism,  inspired  by  this  exalted  spirit  of  loyally  am' 
patriotism,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any    age,    ancient  or^ 
modem,       Pietri    Micca,    a    private   of  artillery,    with   another" 
(name  unknown),  had  charge  of  a  mine  under  a  gallery  which ; 
led  direct  into  the  heart  of  the  cibidel.     The  enemy,  by  a  niglit 
surprise,  had  reached  the  gallery  d<wr  facing  the  counterscarp, 

^nd  were  thundering  at  it  with  their  axes  before  the  alarm  was 
iven.    There  was  no  time  to  lay  a  train,  and  Pietro,  seizing  his 

'comrade  by  the  arm,  told  him  to  get  away  as  fast  as  be  could  ; 
then,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  he  applie<I  a  match  to  thie 
mine,  which  exploded,  blowing  himself  with  three  companiM 
of  French  grenadiers  into  the  air.* 

A  general  assault  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  but 
provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  issue  of  the  siege  was  still 
doubtful,  when  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  relieving  army 
of  Imperialists,  forty  thousand  strong,  arrived  under  the  walls, 
an<l  had  an  interview  with  the  I>uke,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to 
turn  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  and  give  battle.  In  the  French 
council  of  war,  a  party  headeil  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  for 
anticipating  this  movement  by  an  attnck.  "  If  the  battle  is 
gaineil,"'  they  urged,  "  the  place  will  fall  of  itself.  If  the  battle 
is  lost,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  draw  off.**  Marstn, 
the  military  governor  or  dry-nurse  of  the  Prince,  overrule<l  this 
opinion,  and  it  was  decided  to  await  the  enemy  in  the  lines, 
whichf    being  fifteen  miles  in  extent,  necessarily  abounded  in 

♦  •Storia  del  Regno  di  Vlttorio  Amedeo  IL,  ecrittn  da  Domeidoo  OanitiL' 
Torino,  1850.  P.  268.  It  is  added,  1o  enhance  the  aelf-cacrificiog  chtametBtai 
the  aet^  that  he  was  a  hxiibMid  and  a  father. 
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points.      The  alliod  Infantry  broke  through    after    being 

pi»ice  (irjvcn  back  in  disonler:  the  Pietlmontese  cavalry  fc)ll<>w- 

ing  under  the  Duke  put  the  Frencli  cavalry  to  flight ;  and  the 

garrison  opportunely  sallying  forth,  turned  the  defeat  into  a  rout. 

Never  was  victory  more  complete.     That  same  evening  the  two 

Hriarea  made  their  triumphant  entry  into  Turin  tt>  the  sound  of 

Wl*  ringing  and  cannon  firings  antl  amid  the  acclamations  of  a 

pef:>ple  drunk  with  joy.     The  battle  of  Turin  delivered  Italy,  as 

the  battle  of  Blenheim  had  delivered  Germany,  from  the  French. 

The  Duke,  besides  recovering  all  he  had  lost,  was  strrmg  enough 

to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  by  invading  Provence 

land  Dauphine;  but  the  reception  he  encountered  was  such  as  to 

lelicit  the  remark  that,  easy  as  it  might  be  to  enter  France,  it 

I  Has  not  so  easy  to  get  out  of  it. 

I    His  position  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vtax  was  such  as  must 

ybi\c  exceetled  his  most  sanguine  expectations  when  he  engaged 

[in  it.     Under  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Radstadt  (1 71 3-r714), 

ilfeiides  a  liberal  increase  of  boundary  for  his  Alpine  provinces, 

llif  acquired  Sicily  with  the  title  of  King  and  a  formal  recog^ 

nition  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  after  the 

Brmrljons,  as  devised  to  him  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain. 

Sicily  was  wrested  from  him  within  four  years,  but  by  the  treaty 

of  London,  1718,  he  was  indemnified  by  being  made   King  of 

rtiinia,  a  title  which  his  successors  maintained  without  dis- 

Iputc  till  it  was  merged  in  the  prouder  title  of  King  of  Italy. 

He  was  now  at  leisure  to  indulge  his  genius  for  administra- 
tion, and  he  is  allowed  on  all  bands  to  have  introduced  the  most 
pw*neficial   reforms  in   every  department  of  tlie  State,  civil  and 
oiilitury.     By  dint  of  good  management,  he  more  than  doubled 

i«i»  revenue    \vithout    unduly    reducing    his   establishments    or 
^pressing  his   subjects.     'Savoy  and   Fietlmont  in  his  time,' 
*Utt'8  an  unimpeachable  authority,  *  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
ttonarchy  as  well    regulated   as  a   republic    could  have    been. 
Tbcy  formed,  so  to  speak,  a  State  tire  an  cordeatt.      K  very  thing 
^*»  provided  for :  the  great  monarchies,  to  repair  the  effects  of 
^^  indolence  which  their  greatness  entails  on  them,  might  learn 
Iw'ful  lessons,  applicable  to  each  of  their  provinces,  in  these.'  * 
I' U  further  recorded  to  the  honour  of  V^ictor  Amadeus,  and  in 
x^^ictence  of  his  force  of  character,  that  he  was  the  first  (Christian 
Irrince  who  deprived  the  Jesuits  of  the  control  of  his  conscience 
od  the  guidance  of  public  education  in   his  States.     His  dis- 
of  them    (he  told   M.   Blonde!)  arose   from    a    death-bed 
nmunication  made  to  him  by  his  own  confessor,  a  Jesuit : 


•  Le  Comte  d'Argouaon,  '  Intereta  de  la  France  avec  see  Vourini.' 
V<?.  273,  Q  *  Di 


nsof 


*  Oeepl^y  sensible  of  your  many  favours,  1  can  oul>    show  tn 

j:rtttitude  by  a  final  piece  of  advice,  but  of  such  importance  th:^.  «- 
perliaps  it  may  suffice  to  discharge  my  debt.     Never  have  a  Jesut'^ 
for  confessor.     Do  not  ask  me  the  grounds  of  this  advice,      1 
shouUl  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  them  to  you/ 

Economical  reformers  are  rarely  popular,  and  he  had  alienaleO 
the  nobles  by  the  resumption  oi'  grants  and  the  sale  of  litlf*. 
But  this  sagacious  and  enlightened  monarch  was  at  the  btifbt 
of  bis  influence  and  prosperity  at   home  and  abroad,  when  kr 
suddenly  announced  an  intention  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his 
youngest    and    only   suniiving    son.       Ingenuity   was    tJixcd  lo 
account    for    this    proceeding,      One   theory  was   that    he  bad 
entered  into  contradictory  engagements  with  the  Imperialists aiicl 
the  French  in  contemplation  of  a  threatened  renewal  of  the  war. 
Another,  that  being  denied  absolution  so  long  as  a  marri^r 
recently  contracted  with  his  mistress  was  kept  secret,  and  f«ir- 
ing  to  declare  it  as  a  king,  he  reduced  himself  to  the  condition  ol 
a  subject  to  comply  with  the  joint  retjuisition  of  the  lady  and  llw 
priests.*      Neither  of  these  solutions  will  hold  water ;  and  the 
probabilities  are  that,  having  recently   suffered  from  domwlir 
affliction  and  severe  illness,  he  abdicated  because  he  was  opprcWK^ 
by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  and  sick  of  the  gilded  trspjuiHS* 
of  a  throne. 

On  the  3rd  Septemlaer,  1 730,  he  causetl  to  be  conv  oked  at  ili'' 
Chateau  of  Rivoli  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Annunciado- 
the  ministers,  the  presidents  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  all  tb<^ 
grandees,  without  communicating  the  object  of  the  meeting  W 
any  one,  except  the  Prince  of  Fiemtint  and  the  Marquis  del  Borg9* 
The  assembly  being  formed,  the  King  imposed  silence,  and  ^ 
Marquis  del  Borgo  read   aloud   the  Act  by  which  his  Mojc**^- 
renounced  the  throne  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  *"^ 
Charles  l!]manuel.     This  fKHument  was  conceived  in  the  soJ**^ 
terms  as  the  act  of  alxlieation  of  Charles  ^^      It  alleged  the  sat<^ 
motives — advancing  age,  illness,  and  the  desire  to  place  nn  i  ^^ 
terval  between  the  anxieties  of  the  throne  and  death.     But  ^^^^^^\^ 
circumstances  were  as  widely  different  as  the  results.     V'icXc^^a^ 
Amadeus    acted    from    impulse  :    Charles   V.   from    Ion- 
examination  and  reflection.    Wo.  learn  from  Sir  William  Si 
Maxwell  that,  'although  it  is  not  possible  to  tletermine  the  pi»^^^ 
cise  time  when  the  Emi>eror  formed  his  oelebrated  resolution,  i  ^ 
is  certain  that  this  resolution  was  forrae<l  many  years  before  ^^\^^ 
was  carried  into  effect.     With  his   Empress  Isabella,  who  diec-^^ 


^--^ 


•  Both  these  moliTfa  are  Kuggeuted  by  Count  Litta  iu  hi*  '  Fautiglie  OeUbrr''^ 
lUliane ;'  in  which  ad  cBtlru  Tolume  is  dwoled  to  the  House  of  Satov. 
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W  1538,  he  had  agreed  that  as  soon  as  State  affairs  and  the  ages 

of  their  children   should  permit,   they  were  to   retire    for    the 

remainder   of   their    lives  —  he   into  a  convent    of   friars,  and 

»hc  into  a  nunnery.      In    1542  he  confided  his  design   to  the 

Duke  of  Gandia;  and  in  I54fi   it  had  been  whisperetl,  and  was 

mentioned    hy    Bernardo   Navagiero,    the   sliarp-earod  eu\oy  of 

VWce,   in    a  report   to   the  Doge,"      The   same  well-informed 

writer  almost  contemptuously  refutes  the  oft-repeated   assertion 

tlial  the  Emperor's  life  at  Yuste  was  a  long  repentance  for  his 

roiignation  of  power,  and  that    Pliilip  was  constantly  tormented 

in  Eogiand  and  in  Flanders   by  the   fear  that  his  father  might 

owday  return  to  the  throne.     The  son,  he  maintains,  seems  to 

iuve  been   as  free   from  jealousy  as   the   father   was  free  front 

I  n*pentance.      *  In  truth,   Philip's    filial  affection   and  reverence 

[•woe  like  a  grain  of  fine  gold   in   the  base  metal  of  his  cha- 

I  racier;  his  father  was  the  one  wise  and  strong  man  who  crossed 

iiii  path,  whom    he  never  suspected,  undervalued,  or  used  ill. 

But  the  repose  of  Charles  cannot  have  been  troubletl  with  regrets 

I  for  his  resigned  power,  seeing  that,  in   truth,  he   never  resigned 

ht  at  all,  but  wiekled  it  at  Yuste  as  firmly  as  he  had  wieldeil  it 

jftt  Augsburg  or  Toledo,'  * 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive   a  more  marked  contrast  than  was 

Iprpteoted  by  the  situation  and   position  of  the  royal  performers 

111  what  was   meant  to   be  the  corresponding  drama  at  Turin. 

ITlif  itun  had  been  brought  up  in  slavish  awe  of  the  father,  and 

llhf  father  till  within  a  short   time  of  the  resignation  made  no 

;  of  the  low  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the  capacity  of  the 

As   if  distrustful   of  himself,  the  ex-king  starteil  for  his 

•"liojeu  place  of  retreat,  Chambcry,  the  day  after  the  eeremony, 

*t  wvcn    in  the  morning,      in   the   farewell   interview,  Charles 

aauel  having  reiterateil  the  wish  that  the  abdication  should 

be  deemed    absolute,    received  for  answer:    'My  son,   the 

fcprcme  authority  will  not  endure  sharing,      I  might  liisapprove 

^hit  you  might  do,  and  this  would  do  harm.     It  is   better  not 

>  think    any   more    of   it.'     Yet  he    stipulated  that   a  weekly 

ttlletln  or   report  should   be   sent   to  him  of  the  progress  and 

t>n<iuct  of  affairs,  and  the  cessation  of  this  report  first  provoked 

be  language  and  demeanour  which   were  construed  into  proofs 

a  conspiracy  to  resume  p(>ssession  of  the  throne  by  force. 

A  year  and  three  weeks  after  the  abdicati4m  (September  26, 

731)  a  council  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  King  Charles 

naouc],  which  was  attended  by  three  of  the  great  nobles,  the 


I*  'THe  Cloiater  Life  of  thv  Emperor  Charlea  the  Fifth,*     A  valuable  and  in- 
ng  contributioik  to  hktory,  mado  eminently  ottractivc  by  the  style. 
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generalissimo  of  the  forces  and  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  in  addi- ' 
tion  to  the  ordinary  members,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolvetl, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  d'Ormea,  the  Prime  Minister,  that 
Victor  Amadeus  should   he   placed    under  arrest.     The  young 
King  melted  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  sign  the  order  without 
the  aid    of  the    Marquis,    whti   guided    his   hand   or  (as   others 
say)  forcetl   liim  to  trace  the  letters  of  his  name  by  the  same 
rude  means    wbich    Ruthvcn    employed   with    Queen   Mary  at  . 
Lochleven.     The    order  once  obtained,   D'Ormea  lost    not    an 
hour  in  acting  on  it,  and  took    in   person  the  direction  of  the ' 
troops,  by  whom  it  was  executed   in   the   harshest,   most    huini* 
liating,  and   most    insulting   manner.     This   illustrious   Prince, 
then   in  his  sixty-sixth  year  and  suffering  from  a  recent  attack 
•  if  apoplexy,  was  pulled  out  of  bed  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  thrust  • 
half-tlresscd  into  a  carriage,  and  hurried  off  to  a  place  of  con-  ' 
finement ;    where,   exemplifying  the   familiar  maxim  touching* 
the  brief  inter\-al  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes,  ] 
he  died  on  the  31st  October,  1732. 

The  amount  of  sensation  excited  by  these  events,  with  the  \ 
ral  manner  of  regarding  them,  may  be  collected  from  Voltaire" 

'  FoHr  sovereigns  iu  this  age  renounced  the  crown :  ChristinCt 
Oasimir,  Philip  V.,  and  Victor  Amadeus.  Philip  V.  only  resumed  the 
govermncnt  against  his  will :  Casimir  never  thought  of  it :  Christtoe 
was  tempted  to  it  for  some  time  through  an  affront  she  roceired  at 
Rome ;  Amadeus  alone  m«hed  to  reascend  by  force  the  throne  that 
his  roBtleBsness  had  induce<l  him  to  abandon.  The  result  of  this 
attempt  is  well  knon^i.  His  son,  Charles  Einauucl,  would  have 
acrjuired  a  glory  above  crowns,  in  remitting  to  his  father  what  he  hold 
from  him,  if  his  frtther  alone  hod  demanded  it,  and  if  tlio  conjonottire 
of  the  timcB  hod  permittotl  it ;  but  it  was,  it  was  eaid,  an  amhitiovs 
mistress  who  wished  to  reign,  and  the  whole  CouncU  too*  forced  te> 
prevent  the  fatal  conte^uence^,  ajul  to  hare  him  who  had  been  their 
sovereign  put  undtr  arrest.  Ho  died  in  prison  in  1732.  It  is  ntteriy 
false  6iat  the  Court  of  France  meditated  sending  20,000  mea  lo 
defend  the  father  against  the  son,  as  was  stated  in  the  memoirs  of  that 
time.  Neither  the  abdication  of  this  kbg,  nor  his  attempt  to  reatUDd 
the  sceptre,  nor  his  prison,  nor  his  death,  caused  the  slightest  more- 
mcut  amongst  the  neighbouring  nations.'  * 

Muratori,  after  mentioning  the  fears  entertained  that  King, 
Victor  would  be  guilty  of  some  fresh  extravagance,  procecda^H 

*■  Thus  the  King,  his  son,  saw  exposed  to  injury  and  dcgrad«MS| 
not  only  his  royal  dignity,  but  his  own  honour  and  the  good  of  ^c 
State ;  and,  after  vainly  trying  every  expedient  to  calm  the  mind  <'f 
his  father,  and  bring  liim  back  to  a  more  becoming  tone  of  thongbt. 


•  '  Pi^8  da  Sit'clc  de  Louia  XV./  t-luip.  iii. 
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^isdleil  together  the  wisest  of  his  councillors,  civil  and  military,  bikI, 
waiter  lajing  before  them  the  state  of  thiuga,  with  a  pixitest  of  his 
sreadiness  to  make  ouy  personal  sacrifice  cuusisteiit  with  bis  public 
«3uty,  demanded  their  advice.  Giving  every  consideration  its  weight, 
*hej  were  of  one  mind  in  believing  that  a  remedial  measure  wn6 
:Kieoe8sary,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  person  of  Victor 
^^madons  ahonld  be  secured.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  September,  the  castle  of  MoncAlicri  was  surrounded  by  various 
'S>odies  of  troops,  and  Araadeus  was  suddenly  rer^uired  to  enter  a 
«»rriage  prepared  for  him.  Ho  thought  fit  to  yield,  and  he  was  con- 
tacted to  the  vast  and  delightful  palace  of  RivoH,'* 

All  succcetling  historians  and  biographers  concur  in  assuming 
-that  the  father  did  conspire  to  resume  the  throne  by  force;  thai 
^he  son  was  actuated  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  to  prevent  a 
:»till  greater  scandal  or  a  civil  war,  and  that  the  Premier  was 
^mply  justified  in  looking  solely  to  the  safety  of  his  master,  the 
^welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  The  utmost 
the  most  recent  and  professedly  best  informed  historian  will 
Admit  is  that  the  treatment  of  the  aged  and  invalid  ex-sovereign 
Tras  unnecessarily  harsh. f 

How  the  whole  affair  was  treated  by  diplomatists  may  be  learnt 
4rom  the  language  of  a  Venetian  ambassador  at  Turin,  who  reports 
jn  substance  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  that  induced 
Jving  Charles  to  resort   to  such  extreme  measures,  Mhe  ^letails  «»! 
^his  tragical  event  are  too  voluminous  to  find  place   in  a  simple 
ambassadorial  report,  and  the  affair  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  better 
to  be  silent  about  it  altogether  until  it   can  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed without  restraint.'l    Silence,  or  rather  a  studied  mysterious 
reticence,  was  accordingly  observed  on  all  sides  tr>  the  complete 
falsification    of   history   until   the    appearance    in   1873  of    the 
*  Memorie  Aneddotiche '  §   of  the  Comte  de  Blondel,  who  was 

•  *  Anaali  d'Halia,'  8vo.  ttlitiou.  toI,  xvi.  p.  231. 

f  *  L'arresto  di  Vittorio  AmtHieo  II.  fa  neceaiti*  di  Stato  :  la  sua  detenzione,  1e 
nolMtie,  le  cuutele,  i  modi  furoiio  o[)em  iniqua.'  ^  Storia  did  Reguo  di  Vittorio 
Amedeo  II.  acrilta  da  Dotnenico  Garuttt.'  Torino,  185G,  p.  513.  M.  C4trutti  waa 
daring  niany  years  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  tnujit  be  Kuppoeed  to 
have  bad  free  accuse  to  official  documents;  on  ^hich,  however,  as  will  presently 
Appear,  very  little  relianoe  jb  to  bo  pkcfd. 

X  *  Belazionc  diMarobFoacarini,  CiiVJ%licrc  o  Procurator©  Voaeto,  Arabaasodore 
TJlrnnniinnrin  Ritoriiato  daUa  Corto  di  Torino,  data  li  2  Morzo,  1713.'  TJiu 
coriona  R.-lntion  haa  never  been  printed.  The  roonuBuript  to  which  wo  refer  ia 
iu  Iho  f>o»»e8sion  of  Uie  Marquis  dAzeglio,  during  many  yetuy  the  able  and 
popular  representative  of  the  Surdiniftii  (now  Italian)  Gnveminent  at  the  BritiBh 
Court.  We  are  likewiae  iodebttj-il  to  hiru  for  uur  copy  of  M.  de  Bloadera  *  Auec- 
iotical  MemoixM.' 

if  The  editor,  in  his  prefntory  Notice  or  Advertisement,  ajfcoka  uf  thoctc  Memoirs 
6*siuore  inedito  <»  da  pochi  acrittori  conoscinte.'  They  were  evidonlly  known 
(»t  least  part  of  them)  to  ^L  de  Betmregard,  tind  appiarently  to  M.  Carutti : 
but  their  real  interest  and  importance  seem  to  have  struck  no  one  till  they 
appeared  in  print 
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French  Minister  at  Turin  during  the  whole  of  the  transactions 
in  dispute:  knew  everyhody  mixe(l  up  with  them:  was  in 
constant  communiaition  with  both  kings,  ex-  and  actual,  before 
and  after  the  abdication  :  supports  his  printed  statements  by 
documentary  evidence,  and  maintains  without  equivocation  or 
reserve  that  Victor  Amadeus  was  the  victini  of  a  plot:  that 
Charles  Emanuel  was  guilty  of  the  most  inexcusable  weakness 
at  the  best,  and  that  the  sole  apology  that  can  be  made  for  him 
is  that  he  was  the  tool  of  an  unscrupulous  minister,  who  sought  U 
to  remove  a  bar  to  his  own  grasping  ambition  or  to  consolidstr  ™ 
his  ill-gotten  power. 

The   editor,  librarian   to  the    King   of   Italy,    slates    that  the 
manuscript  copy  from  which  he  prints  passed  some   years  since 
from  the  library  of  Count  Pnjspero  Balbo   to   the   royal  library. 
The  book   is  already  out  of  print,  only  a   limits!  number  oi  ^ 
copies   having  been   issue<l ;  and  there   is  no  publisher's  d«iik(H 
on  the  title-page.      We    shall,   therefore,   be    more    copious   i3H 
our  extracts  than  when  dealing  with  an  easily  accessible  publi^B 


cation. 


The  value  of  M.  de  BlondeVs  reminiscences  does  not  consist 
prely    in    the    rectification    of   the    facts.      His    portraits   anil 


merel 


sketches  of  character  are  eminently  useful  in  enabling  uB 
appreciate  motives  and  weigh  probabilities.  For  example  i 
manner  in  which   the  Marquis   minister   is  brought   upon'  t 


stage,  with  the  account  of  his  origin  and  rise,  ^o  far  to  explaji 
his  subsequent  conduct.     It  was  as  a   clerk    in  the  Department 
of   I'lnance,  named   Ferrero,   that  this   man    fipst   attracted   the 
attention    of  Victor   Amadeus.       Having    occasion    to    transai 
business  with  him  during  the  illness  of  the  Finance  Minittei 
the  King  found  him  so  quick-witted,  so  full  of  resources  an, 
expedients,  that  the  notion  occurred  of  sending  him  to  Romi 
to   settle    the  landing  differences  with    the   Pope,   which    hsc, 
I  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  beuefues  in  Piedmont  had  nt»l 
rbeen  fdletl   for  thirty  years,  and  there  was  only  one  bishop  Icil 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian   Majesty.     Acting  with  bi^ 
wontetl    promptitude,    he   named    Ferrero    Marquis    d'Onm 
General  of  Finance,  and  Roman  Ambassador,  in  rapid  sun 
sion  or  at  once ;  and  the  improvised  diplomatist  started  for  t. 
Holy  See.  provided  with  a  present  of  six  massive  silver  candl 
sticks  aiul   a  richly-worked  cross,  valued  at  100,0(>()  crowns, 
conciliate  the  Pope,  and  carte  blanche  in   the  way  of  letters 
credit  to  secure  the  Canlinal  Coscia,  who  governed  the  su< 
of  St,  Peter  and  was  notoriously  open  to  a  bribe. 

The  Marquis  is  described  as   tall,  good-looking,  ready   aoi. 
eloquent  in  speech,  and  very  insinuating  by  an  air  of  frank- 
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MieM»  which  lie   affected  and  did   not   possess.      After  assailing 
^he   position  on  one   weak  side,    he   made  adroit  and   indirect 
smdvances   in  an    opposite  direction.     Having  ascertained   that 
bis  Holiness  commonly  attended   mass  at   five  in  the  m4)rning 
in    St.   Peter's,  the  ambassador   made   a  point   nl'  being  I'ound 
there   on   his  knees   at    half-past   four,   as    in    ecstasy,   holding 
s*.  chaplet  with  beads  as  hig  as  pigeon's  eggs   to  attract  atten- 
tion.     This  gave  occasion  for  his  ally,  the  Cardinal,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  austerity,  probity,  regularity,  and  piety  of  the  Sardinian 
Tiiinister,  who  was  cut  to  the  heart  t^*  think  of  the  ecclesiastical 
condition    of   his  country   and    the  growing    irreligion    of  his 
countrymen.     D'Ormea  ditl  not  think  it  necessar_^  to  keep  his 
royal    master    arrurately    informed    of    the    precise    means   by 
^which   he  proposed   to  attain  the  desired  entl ;  and   instead  of 
Accepting  the  C4i-f)peration  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Cardinal 
tie  Polignac,  an  ecclesiastic  in  high  esteem,  he  managed  to  per- 
suade the  King  tiiat  it  was  not  offered  in   good  faith   and  was 
more  likely  to  impede  than  accelerate  a  settlement.     When  all 
«vas  ripe,  Coscia  l\>rmed  (or  packed)  a  congregation  of  the  least 
scnipulous    cardinals,    in    which     a    Concordat    was    prepared, 
^i'»ssing  over  the  more  delicate  matters  so  as  to  throw  dust  in 
tlieeyes  of  the  cardinals  who  might  Ije  expected  to  oppose  it  in 
t-hkt!  Consistory. 

The  Consisttiry  was   fixcfl   for  a  time   when   these  cardinals 

*^«uld  not   attend,  for  reasons  of  health   or  country   residence; 

^«d   the   Concordat    was    passed,   comprising    many    privileges 

"^Hat  are  commonly  not  granted  by  the  Court  of  Rome  till  after 

^He  solicitations  of  years  and  considerations  of  merit  and  good 

•**rvi(?e    to   the    Holy  See.     Then    came  the   crowning  feat    of 

^^■^Jckery  and  audacity.     When   the    Concordat   had   been  duly 

"^"^^ttsidered   by   the   Pope  and  the  time  arrived   for   affixing  the 

J**pal  seal  anrl  signature,  Coscia  surreptitiously  withdrew  it  and 

^'^^tituted   another,   in   which  all   the  protensi<»us  and  desires 

the   King  of  Sardinia  were  recognised  and  gratified,  got   it 

'i?Ularly   executed,  and   handed  it  over  to   the  Marquis,   who 

****>ie<l  with  it  to  his  master   and   was  forthwith   rewarded  by 

**^    appointment   of   First    Minister,     It    is  in  this  iniquitous 

*^<J    simoniacal   fashion   (says  M.   de   Blondcl)   that    the   King 

,     ^anlinia  extorted,  by  the  roguery  of  bis  representative,  tlie 

*^>icordat  for  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  liis  States. 

Victor  Amadeus   was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations. 
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*ie    of    his    daughters,    the    Dauphiness,  died    in    1713:     the 


r^hor,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  1714;  and  his  eldest  son,  the 
^*^nce  of  Picmont,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  promise, 
^**'?  MarceUus  of  Savoy,  in   l71.^.       His  death    was  a  terrible 
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blow  to  tbe  father,  wlio  gave  way  to  such  extravag^ce  o( 
grief,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  reason.  After  ws^i^n- 
dering  up  and  down  his  stables  with  an  air  of  distraction,  hr 
ran  his  sword  through  the  body  of  a  favourite  horse.  Gradua —  Uy 
lie  calmed  down,  and  by  a  strong  effort  threw  all  his  hopes  ot* 

his  remaining  son,  Charles  Emanuel,  aged  14,  whom  he  laava" 
hitherto  treated  with  the  most  marked  neglect  and  disli^V^'N 
because  (according  to   M.  de  Blondel)  he   was  very  ugly,  *•' 

dwarfish  stature,  hump-backed,  afflicted  with  a  goitre,  and  **^ 

so  weakly  a  constitution  as  to  threaten  a  failure  of  succ^sscjrs  ^ 
the  dynasty.  He  stood  in  such  awe  of  his  father  that  he  harcHHm> 
ever  answered  him  except  by  monosyllables.  There  is  a  coi^^^^^' 
anecdote  handed  down  by  trailition,  that  when  the  prince^  whd 
head  hardly  rose  above  the  dinner-table,  was  asked  by  t—  ' 
father  what  he  would  have  to  eat:  *  Cosa  veus-ttt,  Carlinf*  ^^ 

again  anil  again  in  his  terror  stammered  out '  Buje*  {boiled  be—-'^*^*!' 
or  bouHh\  still  a  standing  dish  at  Piedmontese  tables),  whi^   ••^ 
commonly  provoked  the  repl>  :  *  It  as  gia  avune^  cot/oti  *  (tb<»»  -•**** 
hast  had  some  already,  blockhead).     However,  the  King  »a^^^*. 
no   help  for  it    but   to    make   the    best  of  a  bad   matter,  air~^^^ 
resolutely  set  about  forming  the  mind  and  improving  the  boif -^■'^• 
of  •Carlin,'  with  a  view  to  his  now  inevitable  succession  to  tfc^-^ 
throne.     To  give  a  practical  turn  to  his  education,  he  was  •n*^'^^^ 
to  study  fortification   in  fortifietl  places  with  engineer  officrr:""^'^'^ 
and  made  to  pass  regimtuit  after  regiment  in   review*  notin*:'^^  '  ^ 
down   the  most  minute  details    of   the    arms    and  equipment  ^"•^^ 
of  each  branch  of  the   senice,   with   their  cost.     Then  cam-  _ 

tours    of   inspection    to   civil    and    commercial  establishment^^ -^^ 
especially  the  silk  and  woollen   manufactories;    after   each  ^"^^ _^\A 
which  he  had  to  undergo  a  searching  examination,  to  testhi-^^^ 
diligence  and  capacity. 

He  was  married,   in    1722,  to  a  Princess   of  Neubourg,  »      ^* 
woman  of  sense  and  spirit,  who  would  have  emancipated  liiti"*"*^  •":? 
from  the  paternal  thrall  and  placed  things  on  a  more  bec«i. 
and  improving  footing,  had  she  lived.     But  she  die<l  in  tLu.i  - 
birth  the   year   following,  after  being  delivered  of  a  son  slill-i*' 
bom  ;  and  he  was  remanietl  in  1724  to  a  Princess  of  Hr-  "     <^^^ 

with  many  personal  attractions,  was  unluckily  not  end«i,  i  ^  *- 

suflicient  strength  of  character  to  encounter  the  stern  volition  ot 
the  father,   or   inspire  a  sense   of  personal   dignity  and    inde— -^^ 
j>endence  in  the  son.      Under  pretence  that  the  uxorious  habitat^  " 
of  the  Prince,   after  his  second   marriage,  led  to  idleness  anff 
frivolity,    he    was    restricted    in    connubial    intercourse,    bein;;-- 
only  permittetl  to  pass  one  day  a  week  with  his  wife.     M.  di-i^  • 
Blondel  was  present  when  the  King,  after  censuring  the    '    "      ~  " 
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Ijabitsof  the  youn^  J^ii^R  of  France,  Louis  XV.,  turned  to  the 
IMncp  and  said  :  *  (Test  ci/alewent  juntr  toi^  Carliti^  ce  tjue  Je  dis 
mr  mon  jtetit  JiU.'  The  Prince,  with  the  most  respectful  air, 
wpHcd  that  at  twenty-seven  a  man  must  surely  know  h«w  to 
conduct  himself  with  his  wife :  *  Voila  cotnmc  vous  etcs,  Jeuni'tt 
pr^mnptitcujc.  Vous  71  ties  quun  sot,  fpti  ne  savez  jii  vous  con- 
Juirt  ni  voiis  mod^rer.' 

Jt  was  not  until  1727  that,  beg-innin":  to  feel  the  advance  of 
ige,  the  King  determinetl  to  initiate  the  Prince  in  the  personal 
arts  of  government,  which,  as  practise<l  by  !iis  Majesty,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  teach.  He  had  no  counci!,  and  his  method 
was  to  work  separately  with  each  minister  on  the  affairs  of 
the  department,  and  to  give  orders  and  <lecisions  according  to 
justice,  or  (as  not  unfrequentiy  happened)  according  to  expe- 
diency. Moreover  his  system  was  never  tt»  bring  his  ministers 
into  conference  together,  but  to  foster  a  suflicient  degree  <}f  mis- 
understanding between  them  to  put  each  upon  his  guard  and 
iacilitatP  the  discovery  of  any  misfeasance,  error,  or  deceit.  '  In 
my  familiar  conversations  with  him,'  says  M.  de  Blondel,  *  he 
lia»  repeatedly  told  me  that,  if  I  did  not  want  to  ruin  my- 
self, I  should  .always  keep  up  a  misunderstanding  between  my 
steward  and  my  cook,  as  he  did  between  his  ministers  ;  whicli 
he  hnd  found  answer  capitally  since  the  commencement  of  his 
nugn.' 

Cotaing  next  to  the  second  wife  of  the  King,  who  plays  a 

'D'^st  important   part  whether  she  was  the  main  mover  in  the 

approaching  catastrophe   f)r   not,   we   learn  that   she   was   born 

^<>nitesse  de  Curaiana,   of  an  illustrious  house,  and    endowed 

*ith  BTeat    personal   attractions.       Her    first    husband   was    the 

^MBte  de  .St.  .Sebastian,  whose  name  she  bore  (having  been  some 

y^n  a  widow)  till  she  was  made   Marquise  de  .Spigno.      M.  de 

"londel  denies  the  current  story  that  she  ha<l  been  the  King's 

distress,  and  states  that   the   proposal  of  marriage  was  elicited 

",)  her  indignantly   drawing    back    on    his  familiarly  placing 

•^  hand   on   her  shoulder,   telling  him  that   she  would  never 

"^thc  private  staircase  again.     She  was  Mistress  of  the  Robes 

tn  the  Princess,  and  in  attendance  when  this  incident  occurred. 

^"f^  J^ing  satisfied   her  at  once  by  declaring  that  he  regarde*! 

,  ^T 'Is  his  future  wife  ;  citing  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.  and 

I  ♦|««d«me  de  Maintenon,  to  show  that  a  private  marriage  with  a 

*<'*'ereigu  might  place  the  honour  of  a  subject  beyond  reproach. 

His  love  of  mystery  was  betrayed  in   the  whole  management 

Ojthis  affair.     A  dispensation  was  obtained  through  the  Marquis 

[dOruvea,    then    at    Home,    fe»r    a    Knight    Ctimmamler    of   the 

l^et  of  St.  Maurice,  a  widower,  to  marry  a  widow,  wbich 
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is    contrary   to    the   rules    of  that    order.       On    the    12th    ot 
August,   1730,   his  aflRancwl   bridt*  being  in   waiting,  he  »en( 
the  Princess  a  permission  to  dine  with  her  husband,  whiUt  tbel 
Marquise,  on  her  part,  prayed   tor  leave  of  absence  on  the  plea 
■of  a  headache,  and  hurried  to   the  King's  cabinet,  where  the 
marriage  took  place   in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.     They 
then  separatetl,  and  the  lady  returne<i  to  prepare  her  apartment* 
for  the  reception  of  her  spouse.     After  ordering  a  chicken  fo** 
supper,  and  giving  directions  to  be  not  at  home  to  any  one  ba^ 
one  female  friend  (the  Comtesse  de  Passeran,  from  whom  M.  d^ 
Blondel  had  the  details),  she  told  her  maid  to  open  a  coffer  con- 
taining sheets  of  the  finest   Holland,  and  pillows  adome<l  witl» 
rose-coloured  ribbons,  which  she  professed  to  have  procured  for' 
a    niece.      Then,    remarking  that    her  niece   was   of  the    saim^- 
height  and  her  bed  of  the  same  size,  she  said  they  might  as  well 
sec  how  the  sheets  and  pillows   looked,  and  had  her   own    bccK 
made  with  them  accortlingly ;  into  which  she  got,  after  supping 
on  the  chicken,  and  putting  on  a  cap  trimmed  with  lace.      Hef^ 
maid  thought  her  mad,  until   infonned  of  the  grand  seenet,  and 
•was  not  perfectly  reassured  until  the  arrival  of  the  King,  aboatr 
ten,  attended  by  a  single  valet. 

Karly  next  morning,  the  bridegroom,  to  avert  suspicion^ 
left  for  his  hunting  seat,  and  the  bride  continued  to  dis-^ 
■charge  her  duties  about  the  Princess  until  the  day  Ijefore  the 
abdication,  when  the  King  nominated  the  Comtesse  Salas(|ue 
in  her  stead.  She  then  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  »be 
was  to  be  disappointed  in  lier  cherished  expectation  of  a 
throne,  although  the  King  had  spent  his  whole  time  since  the 
marriage  in  preparing  for  the  abdication,  and,  so  to  speak,  setting 
his  house  in  order.  In  this  interval  he  named  the  Baron  de 
Rhebinder  First  Marshal  and  Generalissimo  of  all  his  troops,  anti 
drew  up  a  recommendati«jn  to  his  son  to  give  all  his  confidener  to 
the  Marquisof  St.  Tliomas,  who  could  b<^ast  forty  yearsof  integrity, 
fidelity,  and  discretion,  but  for  action  and  execution  to  employ 
the  Marquis  d'Onnea,  who,  he  said,  would  never  be  found  want- 
ing in  adroitness,  suppleness,  boldness,  readiness,  necessar3'  dis- 
simulation, enterprise  combinc<l  with  judgment,  and  capacity  for 
great  ideas,  as  well  in  the  project  as  for  the  execution.  Tlie 
soundness  of  this  appreciation  was  speedily  verifietl  to  his  cost. 

M.  de  Blondel's  account  of  the  formal  abdication  comprisC^^M 
details  which  have  escaped  the  chroniclers.     After  the  readio^^ 
of  the  Act,    the   King,  taking  his  son   by  the   hand,  made  the 
round  of  the  circle,  reminded   his  son  of  the  services  of  each, 
and  spoke  to   each    with    a  firmness,  nn  heroic  courage,  and  a 
lerness,  which  drew  tears  from  nil. 

'Alnuxt 
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'  Almost  all  tho  members  of  tliis  Assembly  were  creations  of  1 
A^ictor  by  titles,  diraities,  and  places ;  nevertbeless  most  of  then 
^n  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Marquis  d'Ormea,  whether 
^^aeduotion  or  imbecility,  through  hope  or  through  fear.     I 
_Sook  upon  the  tears  of  the  Piedmouteee  as  tears  shed  at  a 
J^efore  the  curtain  has  well  fallen,  they  are  dried  up,  and  the 
^:^«nmia8  where  it  was.' 

In  the  course  of  a  private  interview  the  same  evening,  I 
^  ictor  told  M.  dc  Biondel :  *  I  start  to-morrow  mornirj}?  at  m 
:^OT  Cbambery,  whither  I  retire  without  any  oiark  of  royalty, 
H  am  no  more  than  a  private  individual.      I  liave  neither  gel 
:^aicn   nor  guards  In  my  suite,       I    retain    but  one    carriage 
r^iorses,    four    footmen,    one    \'alet-de-chambre,    two  rooks, 
^50,000  livres  of  revenue.     This  is  enough  for  a  country 
-dleman/     Then  turning  to  his  son,  he  said :    '  Carlin,  alth< 
_X  no  longer  wish  to  have  any  influence  in  affairs,  I  flatter  m; 
-«:  hat  you  will    have  the  goodness,  to  amuse  me  in  my  retrej 
js^end  me  every  week  a  bulletin  of  all  the  business  you  have  til 
^^■.cted,  so  as  to  keep  me  au  jil  of  the  history  of  the  eveni 
^Europe  raorp  clearly  than  they  will  be  detailed  in  the  Gaze! 
"^miis  the  young    King   promised   to  execute    with    the  uti 
-^^^actness. 

Victor  Amadeus  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity,  amoua 
^<3  homeliness,  of  his  dress  and  mtxle  of  life.      The   taste  of 
siiccesaor  was  the  reverse  :  one  of  his  first  exercises  of  roj^ 
lx*ing  to  furnish  his  palaces  in  the  most  magnificent  style,, 
«HTange  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  fair  of  Alexandria  with  the  utl 
*l*lencIour  and  costliness  of  equipage  and  dress.     Hearing 
tlie    female  aristocracy  of  Milan,  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena, 
'"Jorence  were  in  the  habit  ttf  repairing  therefor  the  display 
^*eir  finery  and  tiieir  charms,  as  the   English   hidies  repai 
■'^Scot,   he   named  six  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  his  o 
•^    attend    on   the  Queen,  and,  in    conformity  witli  the  Ita 
*^*-*stom,  attached  a  cicisbeo  or  cavalier  servente  to  each. 

*^  Biondel  was  attachetl  to  the  Comtesse  de  Frossaque,  am 

sti«*     was    young  (only  eighteen)   and  very   handsome,  he 

'  X*l>arently  no  reason  tn  erimplain   of   his  lot;  but  the  dutie 

.    ^   appointment  proved  somewhat  wearisome,  and  liis  desC 

^^**^  of  them  may  help  to  dissipate  tlie  pojiular  misronreptio: 

^^ir  quality   and   teadency,  for  which    Lord   Byr<»n  is  mai 


^•^s^erable : 


•  An  English  lady  asked  of  an  Italian 

What  were  the  actual  and  oflScial  duties 
Of  the  strange  thing  some  women  set  a  value  on, 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 
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Savot;  and 
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Called  *'  cavalier  scrvonte,"  a  Pygmalion 
Whose  gtatuos  wann — I  fear,  too  truo  'tis— 
Beneath  his  art.     Tlie  dame,  pressed  to  disciloee  them, 
Said  :  **  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  supjHjse  them," ' 

H(mi  soil  qui  mal  //  pensfi.     There  is  no  occasion    for 
posing;    nothing  at   which   morality,  delicacy,  or  prudery  cs^-^^^^ 
take  offence. 

*  This  party  of  pleasure  and  pain  passed  thus.   The  doy  of  departtun-^^^' 
I  ha<J  to  hand  Madame  into  her  coach,  and  follow  her  in  mine  cxactd^  ^'^v 
to  the  half-way  station,  where  I  had  ordered  a  grand  dinner,  to  wlu» -^^-•^'^^ 
she  invited  all  the  persona  of  her  aotjUftintance  who  were  on  the  re^^'"'^^*"^ 
to  Alexandria.     After  the  dinner,  and  after  having  handed  her  into  h  ^^^  "** 
coach,  I  went  on  before  to  make  the  necessary  arrangemeniB  in  iW 
rooms  engaged  for  her,  and  order  the  supper.     The  next  day  I  wu' 
obliged  to  be  at  the  Court  by  eight,  to  learn  the  pleasures  of  the  da^. 
report  them  to  Madame,  and  return  to  the  Court  at  ten  to  accom]«r: 
the  King  to  mass.     After  taking  leave  of  the  King,  I  had  to  go  ftm 
Madame,  and  escort  her  to  the  fair.     The  first  time  I  was  obliged  r 
buy  her  a  fan,  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  twelve  louis.    She  gave  me  a  sworaf^^^^^ 
knot  in  exchange.     At  half-past  one,  I  accompanied  her  wherever  sldK-^*  ' 
was  invited ;   and,  after  presenting   her   with   a   basin  of  water  anc:*^ 
napkin,  I  took  my  place  at  her  side ;  for  the  cicisbco  is  always  undei^  •= 
stood  to  l>e  invited  with  his  lady,  and  I  had  to  help  her  to  everything  < 
both  food  and  wine.     Towards  five,  I  escorted  her  to  the  opera;  wheiff^' 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  in  her  box  so  long  as  she  was  alone,  bni  0» 
soon  as  any  gentleman  arrived,  I  was  bound  to  go  out  and  remain  i^ 
the  pit  till  he  wont  away,  and  then  resume  my  place  in  it. 

'  On  leaving  the  opera,  I  presented  her  her  gloves,  her  fan,  her  cloal^ 
and  took  htr  to  the  royal  apartments,  where  she  supped  at  the  King'*' 
table,  and  I  at  the  Grand  Master's,  for  mien  do  not  eat  with  the  Qm 
On  rising  from  table,  I  took  her  to  the  theatre,  which,  after  thJe 
formance,  had  been  converted  into  a  ball-room.  Whenever  Mac 
wished  to  dance,  I  was  obliged  to  dance  with  her,  if  no  one  else  aak( 
her.  The  ball  never  finished  before  five :  I  had  then  to  escort  m^ 
lady  to  her  apartments,  and  as  a  reward  in  full  for  ray  trouble,  sh*-*^  ^^ 
gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  I  went  home.  This  routine  lasted  eigbg-^  "S^^ 
days,  and  I  was  very  glad  when  it  was  over,  and  Madame  had  gives  ^ 
me  my  discharge,  which  was  not  till  our  return  to  Turin,  and  after  i~ 
had  given  her  another  dinner  at  the  balf-way  station.' 

He  adds  that  the  aristocracy  of  Alexandria  ha<l  preserved  mo* 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Spaniards, 

'  That  which  strnck  me  most  in  their  repasts  was,  that   at  thtdv--^ 
table  of  forty  covers,  there  were  only  four  dishes  of  roast,  in  pyramids-^^*. 
at  the  four  comers,  of  such  enormous  size  that  two  servants  cooldE^ 
hardly  carry  one  of  them.     The  first  layer  was  of  sucking  pigs,  lh€^ 
secood  of  turkey  poults,  the  third  of  pheasants,  the  fourth  of  chiokon. 
the  fifth  of  partridges,  the  sixth  of  qnails,  the  seventh  of  thrui ' 
crowned  by  seven  or  eight  silver  skowors  of  ortolans.* 

Al 
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Ml  went  on  smootlily  cnnugli  for  the  best  part  of  a  yefir, 
darings  which  Charles  Emanuel  took  no  step  of  importance 
without  consulting  his  father,  anfl  paid  the  most  respectful 
attention  to  his  representations  and  advice.  This  hy  no  means 
miei\  tlic  plans  of  the  Marquis  d'Ormea,  who  was  intrigning  to 
m  the  uncontrolled  administration  uf  aflatrs  into  his  own  hands, 
whilst  amusing  the  young  king  with  a  snccession  of  fetes.  He 
was  rt-ally  a  superior  man,  of  political  genius  and  cii parity  as 
well  as  grasping  ambition,  a  kind  of  Italian  Alberoni,  and  he 
ifpe«lily  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  joung  king, 
wrhich  required  nothing  but  the  cessation  of  the  weekly  reports 
to  b<Tome  paramount.  His  preparatory  tactics  for  getting  rid 
of  thera  were  to  tell  all  who  applied  to  him  that  he  could  do 
Dolliing  without  a  reference  to  Chambery  :  '  We  have  the  repre- 
ition  at  Turin,  but  the  organ  that  puts  the  puppets  in 
on  is  in  Savoy.'  This  was  repeated  so  often  that  it  sank 
Into  the  public  mind,  and  at  length  reached  Charles  Emanuel, 
who  underwent  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  his  subjects  had 
no  confidence  in  him,  that  they  looked  elsewhere  for  favour  or 
preferment,  and  that  lie  was  universally  supposed  to  have  had  a 
mere  phantom  of  royalty  transferred  to  him.  Most  opportunely 
lor  the  Marquis,  the  ex-king  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy  at  the 
Ifginning  of  1731,  on  hearing  of  which  a  royal  fete,  which  had 
''«'pn  plannc<J  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  was  put 
uffl  and  the  King  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Chambery, 
when  a  letter  dictated  by  King  Victor  was  received,  saying  that 
lif  was  already  better  and  insisting  that  the  journey  across  the 
mountains  at  such  a  season  should  be  given  up.  It  was  conse- 
quently delayed,  and  the  King  did  not  aiTive  at  Chambery  till 
•"PiJDth  of  March.  He  stayed  with  his  father  till  the  14th  of 
April,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  best  possible  understanding 
F^^ailotl  ;  which  M.  de  Blondel  adduces  in  disproof  of  the 
wnmption  that  Victor  had  taken  offence  at  the  delay  of  the 
^>»il,  and  that  the  Marquise  had  ^availed  herself  of  the  circum- 
flance  to  irritate  him  against  his  son, 

Dating  from  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  news  of  the 
''lnc«5  reached  Turin,  the  Marquis  d'Ormea  had  suppressed 
'Iw  weekly  bulletins ;  and  on  the  King's  asking,  a  month 
*^T  the  visit  to  Chambery,  whether  they  had  been  regularly 
^l***paiched,  he  was  told  that  they  liad  been  discontinued  alto- 
Wher.  To  have  sent  them,  it  was  urged,  <luring  the  ex-king's 
'llness  would  have  been  to  expose  secrets  of  State  to  the 
<^rious  eyes  and  ears  of  doctors  and  nurses ;  and  to  resume 
them  after  his   recovery   would   necessitate  the  composition  of 

volumes 
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volumes  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past.     *  King   Charles, 
was  weak  enouo;h  to  be  swayed   by  this  bad  reasoning,  whicb. 
was  the  unhappy  source  of  the  monstrous  events  which  l"allowe<l, 
lor  King  Victor  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his  dignity,  after 
the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to  his  son,  to  demand  an  account  of  his 
ndniinistration,  and  each  day  added  to  his  causes  of  irritation^ 
which,  it  appears,  the  Marquise  de  Spigno  did  not  soften  down.*" 
King  Victor,  however,  so  dissembled  his  mortification  and  resent- 
ment, that  it  only  began  to  be  observed  at  the  cud  uf  July  1731^ 
when  King  Charles  was  obliged  to  take  Chambcry  in  his  way  to- 
the  baths  of  Evian.     Although  M.  de  IJlondel  saw  the  ex-king' 
soon  after  this  meeting,  and  conversed  with  him  in  the  usual  tonc?^ 
of  confidence  and  familiarity  on  all  subjects,  his  first  notion  (he- 
states)  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  princes  was  giveo. 
him  at  a  Chambcry  ball  the  same  evening  by  a  lady,  who  told  him 
*■  that  King  Victor  was  not  satisfied  either  with  his  son  or  his- 
minister,  and  that  there  had  been  ill  feeling  and  a  much  fAujotttr^ 
stay  than  liatl  been  intended.' 

He  was  in  France  when  he  heard  that  a  downriglit  breacb 
had  occurred  at  the  return  meeting  at  Chambery,  which  King^^ 
Cliarles,  aJ'ter  announcing  a  visit  of  fifteen  days,  had  abruptly 
(juitted  on  the  second  day  at  eleven    at  night,  on  horseback^ 
acct^mpanie<l    only    by    an    equerry,    a    page,    and    a    footman,. 
through  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Tarantaise,  where  the  roadt- 
were    abominable.      The    authentic   explanation,    subscquentJj 
a»]uired  and  confirmed,  was  that  King  Victor,  while  receiving 
the  Queen,   his  daughter-in-law,  with   the  customary  marks  of^ 
affecti(m,  threw  the  most  marked  air  of  coldness  and  offended 
dignity  into  his  reception  of  his  sun:  that  his  manner  remained 
uualtere«l  the  next  day,  when,   on   the   Murt|uis  d'Orraea  and 
the    Marquis    del    Borgo    presenting   themselves    to    pay   their 
respects,  he  overwhelmed  them    with    reproaches,   saying  that 
he  repented  having  given  such  bad  ministers  to  his  stm,  whose 
confidence  they  abused.    They  forthwith  carried  an  exjiggcrated 
version  oi  what  had  passed  to  King  Charles,  who,  brc<l   up  ia 
panic  awe  of  his  father,  was  led  to  l>elieve  that  his  life  was 
no  longer  safe  at  Chambcry,  and  tiiat   there  was   no   violence 
t»f  which  the  old  man  was  not  capable  in  his  present  m 
to  the  extent  even  of  drawing  his  sword  upon  his  sou.     Tl 
upshot   was  that   they  left  secretly  by  one   route,  whilst  King 
Charles  started   off  by  another :  they  taking  the  best  and   must 
frequented,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  King  Victor  ujxin  n 
lals<*  si^'ut ;  as  if  a  pursuit  were  possible  in  his  state  of   Iw 
ami  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  had  he  really  enteitaine 
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a  notion.      They  clearly  overacted  their  parts,  except  si> 
as  tbc  immediate  objprt  ot  irightening^  and  fatal!)' committing^ 
Xheir  young  sovcreig^u  was  attaincnl. 

The    morning    after    their   departure    Kin^    \'ictor    sent    to 

T^quire  if  his  son  was  awake,  and,  on  being^  informed  that  ha 

]]iad  started  for  Turin  the  night  before,  hunied  immediately  to 

the  Queen,  who  told  him  that  King  Charles,  having  received 

.a  courier  from  Turin,  had  been  forced  to  repair  thither  with 

Tiis  ministers;  her  directions  and   intentions  being  to  follow  as 

.dK>on  as  the  carriages  and  relays  could  he  got  ready.      He  highly 

«;ommended  her  resolution  of  following  her  husband,  and  during 

■*he  remaining  two  days  of  her  visit  treated  her  with  the  greatest 

Jciudness  and  attention.     As  sfx>n  as  she  was  gone,  he  ordered 

^^reparations  (which   took   six  days)   to   be   mude   for  his  own 

::wtum  to  Piedmont,  with  the  alleged  object  of  bringing  back  hi* 

^oo  to  his  old  habits  of  deference  and  of  controlling  the  baneful 

influence   of  the   ministers.     But    that,  at    this    time,   he    had 

^svowed  an  intention  of  resuming  the  throne,  is  negatived  by  the 

:^act  that,  on  reaching  Mont  Ccnis,  he  dispatched   a  courier  to 

^^Dounce  his  having  left  Chambery  because  the  air  was  ubso- 

l  wlely  injurious  to  his  health,  requesting  the  King  to  indicate 

t,  he  province  and  town  that  might  be  deemed  preferable  for  his 

an^sidence,  adding  that  he  should  sleep  the  next  night  at  Rivoli, 

'iiere  he  hoped  to  receive  the  decision  of  his  Majesty.     He 

«-*rther  requested  the  payment  of  his  next  quarter's  revenue  in 

***/ Vance,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  jtmrney, 

Kjng  Charles  rej)l  ied  that  he  might  choose  any  place  he  thought 
^&t  for  his  health,  and  made  a  point  of  being  at  Rivoli  to  receive 
*Hi ;  but  the  coldness  continued,  and  all  sorts  of  stories  were  got 
X*  V)y  D'Ormea  to  widen  the  breach  and  excite  the  apprehensions 
*-*^  the  young  King.  The  garrison ^was  largely  reinforced,  as  if  iu 
■^ticipation  of  a  coup  de  main;  and  numerous  promotions  were 
^^de,  as  if  to  secure  the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  army.  It  was 
*-**iuItaneously  given  out  that  the  Marquis  de  Fonsberi  had  come 
^-*  Skn  understanding  through  the  Marquis  de  Rivard  to  deliver 
*^-r*  the  city  of  Turin  to  his  old  master,  and  that  the  court 
^*^>*sician  and  apothecary  had  been  engaged  to  poison  King 
^^«swrles;  who  between  fright  and  some  lingering  remains  of 
*^*-i^l  piety  would,  it  was  said,  have  readily  suirendcred  the 
^*X*ne  had  he  not  been  rejxdled  and  disgusted  at  the  thought  of 
*^»Ow'ing  his  Queen  to  be  suj>ersedcd  by  her  former  mistress  of 
*^^  robes,  by  whom  (he  was  assured)  the  whole  intrigue  and 
i^*^spiracy  had  been  set  on  foot.  *The  recent  example  of  Philip 
^  ->  of  Spain/  observes  M.  de  Beauregard,  *  whose  first  tare  on 
^^''''vaceuding  the  throne  had  been  to  sacrifice  the  mimsters  of  his 
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son,  was  not  calculated  to  tranquillize  the  ministers  of  K£s\g 
Charles.'  • 

But  it  was  not  enough  for   them   to  overrule  this  waver:*.  iig 
resolution   of  their  joung  sovereign,  if  he    really   entertaiinfcftl 
uny     notion    of    resigning.       Their    fate    now    hung   on       "H^w 
complete    emancipation    from     the    influence    of   King   V^icKr  <ff, 
who   was  only  to  be  conciliated  by  the  dismissal  of  D'Oriia  ni;* 
from  the  court  and  councils    of  his    son.      The    struggle  mm'm^ 
rapidly  l>ecoming  one  of  life  and  death,  and  D'Ormea  was    "J)"^ 
the   man    to    resort   to    halt-measures  in  an  emergency.      '^■B^U* 
bill   of   indictment  he  drew    up    against    his    old    master 
laid    before  the  memorable  council  of  the  28th  of  Septera 
was    so    overwhelming,   that    w-ithout    asking    for    evidence  ^ 

hwking    to    the    internal    improbabilities    of  the   charges,   "^       ^^^ 
councillors  were  unanimous  in  pressing  the  King  to  sign  ^r-     ^" 
order  of  arrest.      Me   was   still    hesitating,  when  a  knock  ^^^-^^ 
Jieard   at   the   door.     It  was  an  officer  with  a  billet  from  rJJP"    ^* 
"igovernor,  announcing  an  attempt  of  the  old  King  to  introdtr^'^*^  ^ 
himself  into  the  place,  and  all  hesitation  cease<l.     Now,  in  t 
document  purporting  to  be  a  faithful  relation,  afterwards  cir 
late<I  by  the  Marquis,  we  find — 


*  He  (King  Victor)  hoped  to  gain  cntranco  into  the  cit<idel 
a  feint,  which  failed.  He  drove  round  this  fortreee  in  hia 
riagc,  and  when  he  was  near  the  jKirtc  de  secourg  he  pretended 
have  the  colic,  to  which  he  was  much  Bubject,  and  sent  for  the  B^^^^^gTa 
de  Saint  Eemy.f  the  governor,  to  allow  him  to  enter  and  repose.  IX ''-^^ 
governor  came  out  to  speak  to  hina,  and  said  he  had  not  the  ke^^^^^"*"^ 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  King  Charles.  King  Victor  Lopc^-^^^ 
that,  being  master  of  tlie  citatlel,  he  aliould  raise  the  inhabitants  ^^  ^^ 
Turin  in  the  fear  of  scoiug  it  iKimbarduJ,  and  arrest  King  Charl^^*"^ 
with  the  aid  of  persons  gained  by  the  commandant.  On  the  failtn^^-^^i 
of  this  attempt,  he  reproached  his  son,  saying  that  he  was  unfit  t^ 
reign,  and  that  he  (King  Victor)  would  resume  the  government;:^'  -^  j 
otherwise  he  would  kindle  the  flames  of  war  in  the  fonr  corners  an-^^^^^^ 
in  the  middle  of  hia  etatos,  and  that  he  would  procure  f<>reign  trooj*::^^-^ 
to  second  him.' 

The  attempt  to  enter  the  citadel,  therefore,  must  have  heem^" 
perfecth'   well   known  to   the  Council;    but,    in   jwiint   of   fact^" 
there  was  no  such  attempt.      The  story   is  a   pure  fiction  ;  anc 
so  is  the  allegation  of  a  conspiracy  or  plot.     None  of  tlie  person- 

*  *  Mvmoirec  Hic^tonqties/  vol.  iii.  p.  149.     Philip  abdicated  in  fnvour  of  hi* 
LouIb,  Janoaiy  4,  1724,  and  r«Buincd  the  throne  on  his  Bon's  deatli  in  the  A' 
following. 

t  Count  Ldtto  8Ry»  that  the  alleged  alttnipt  to  enter  the  citadel  wad 
by  a  letter  from  Pullttvicino,  the  governor. 


I 
I 
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to  whom  King  Victor's  strong  lang^ag^c  was  reported  to  have 

been  addressed    were    misled    by    it :     not    fi    single    friend    or 

►  former  servant  acted  with   him;    and   the  five  or    six   persons 

larrtsted  on   pretended  suspicion,   for  form's  sake,  were   set   at 

|liliert)'  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,   not  a  vestige  of  compUcity 

betn^  proved   aguinst   them,     As    one  of  the   first  acta  of  the 

Maquis  d'Ormea^  on  arriving  at  Montcalicr  with  the  order  of 

arrest,  was  to  break  t^pen  the  writing-boxes  and  seize  the  papers 

«f  the  ex-king,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  any  evidence 

|0f  a  conspiracy  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  prinluced.      The 

I  circumstantial  details  of  the  arrest  will   be  refid  with  mingled 

|ni(li|E^atlon  and  surprise. 

The    brigadier,    Comte    de    Perouse,    accompanied     by    ft>ur 

I  colonels  and  the  officers  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  presented 

hunself  an  hour  after  midnight  at  the  door  tjf  the  ex-king's  hed- 

nwm,   and,  having  tried  false  keys,  had  it  broken  open  with 

j  hatchets.       The  .\Iarf|;uise  de  Spigno  was  the  first  to  take  the 

f  »larm.     Springing  out  of  bed  she  rushed  to  the  door,  and  seeing 

grenadiers  with  bayonets  fixed  and  flambeaux,  she  rushed  back 

|»ndwoke  the  King,  exclaiming:   ^  Ak^  mon  Roi,  nuuit    sommex 

pwfw^r     The  King,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  inquiring  what  was 

meant  bv  such  an  outrage  at  such  an  hour,  the  brigadier,  having 

first  secured  his  sword,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  spare 

tliem  the  pain  of  having  recourse  to  violence  by  submitting  to 

tiie  execution  of  their  orders ;  on  which  the  King,  after  a  vain 

»ppcal  to  their  loyalty  and  the  sacrcdness  of  his   person,  sank 

owk  <jn  his  bed,  flung  his  arms  round   the  Marquise,   and  re- 

•nained  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which   the 

brifatlier  was  silent,  regarding  it  as  a  last  adieu.     At  length, 

"^t-ing  no  other  way  of  ending  the  scene,  he  three  times  sum- 

I  Wonecl  the  King  to  yield,  and  receiving  no  answer,  ordered  the 

^cvalier  de  Birage,  major  of  grenadiers,  who  was  charged  to 

*^ft»t  the  Marquise,  to   do   his  dutv  whilst  he  (the  brigadier) 

I  <Jid  his. 

It  Was  as  much  as  both,  aided  by  the  four  colonels,  could  do  to 

[•cparate  the  King  and  his  wife,  who  clung  together  with  legs  and 

I  aitns  intertwined  ;  the  bedclothes  being  scattered  all  over  the  floor 

hn  the  struggle.     The  room  was  lined  with  armed  grenadiers, 

'forining  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  twelve  officers 

*ith  their  swords  drawn.     The  Marquise  was  finally  lorn  from 

her  husband   with   her  night-tlress   in   tatters,   dragged   on  her 

•^k  from  the  bed  to  her  dressing-room,  and  exposed  to  the  rude 

jl*»  of   the    soldiers    whilst  she  was    still    struggling    in    this 

I *li»hcTelled   condition    to    rejoin   the    King,  who   kept  making 

|the  most  passionate  and   touching  apjieals    to  the   grenadiers; 
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rcmmding  them  that  he  had  mingled  his  blood  with  theirs 
a  hundred  times  in  defence  of  their  countrj-,  and  demanding 
il*  they  had  the  heart  to  treat  as  a  prisoner  him  to  whom  the) 
had  sworn  allegiance  as  their  King.  The  officers  throatencJ 
death  to  anyone  who  should  raise  a  finger  in  his  behalf; 
and  refusing  to  put  on  his  clothes,  and  vowing  that  he  would 
endure  the  utmost  extent  of  ignominy  rather  than  tamely  subinil 
to  such  treatment,  he  was  half-led  half-carried  to  the  carriage  in 
waiting.  One  of  the  colonels,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  about  U) 
get  in  with  him,  when  the  ex-king  repelled  him  by  a  blow, 
crying  out :  *  Wretch,  learn  the  respect  which  is  my'  due,  ami 
know  that  people  of  thy  degree  should  never  enter  the  carriage 
of  their  king.'  On  being  shown  the  written  order,  he  tore  it 
to  pieces,  vowing  that  no  such  order  could  have  emanated  froiu 
his  son,  and  that  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him  were  ai^ 
owing  to  the  '  vile  ministers/ 

The  road  from  Montcalier  to  Rivoli  was  cleare<I   by  a  detacl 
mcnt  of  dragoons,  who  caused  all  the  doors  and  windows  in 
villages  to  be  closed  under  pain  of  death.     On  arriving,  t hero' 
victim  was   so  broken    by  fury  and    fatigue,    that    his  toni 
covered  with  foam,  hung  two  inches  from  his  mouth,  and  hi* 
eyes  glared  more  wildly  at  the  sight  of  the  blacksmiths  securing 
the  windows  of  the  apartment  destine<l  for  him  with  iron  bar^- 
A  marble  slab  which  he  broke  by  a  blow  of  his  fist,  used  to  \f^ 
shown  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  chateau.     The  orders  t^^ 
the  officers  were  ti)  watch  him  night  and  day  ;  to  report  every" 
thing  he  said  or  did  ;  and  to  make  no  reply  to  him,  even  by  Yeift 
or  No,  but  simply  by  a  bow.     One  officer  slept  on  a  mattress 
inside  his  chamljer  across  the  door,  and  another  outside.     A» 
for    his    wife,  the    Marquise,   after    being    comjielled   to    drett, 
she    was    placed    in    a  coach    with    the    major,    her  femm(     '  ~ 
chambre  in  another  with  a  private  soldier,  and  they  were 
conveyed  under  an  escort  of  fifty  dragoons  to  the  fort  of  Cd 
a  reformatory  prison   or  penitentiary.  In  which  women  o( 
character  (mauvaise  vie)  were  ordinarily  confined. 

M.  de  Blondel  states  that  soon  after  these  details  had  \yena 
supplied  to  him  on  good  authority,  he  met  the  Arclibishop  ol 
Turin  and  Marshal  de  Rhebimler,  who  each  separately  confirmed 
the  strict  accuracy  of  liis  informants.  The  Marshal,  referring  to 
the  first  council  after  the  arrest,  at  which  the  Marquis  d'Orroca 
was  driven  to  confess  that  no  evidence  of  the  alleged  plot  was 
forthcoming,  used  these  words : — 

*At  this  first  Council  of  State  I  was  seized  nith  horror  at  tbe 
€llonnoufi  crime  that  had  been  oommitted,  reflecting  on  tho  «r*^\\ 
meuifl  of  King  Victor  for  resuming  the  crown,  seeing  no  intolligeno^ 

with 


w^ih  the  foreigner,  and  knowing  tbe  little  lovo  his  eubjocts  and  tbe 
lohility  liad  on  account  of  lua  fbriacr  arbitrary  proceedings ;  but 
"wlnt  aggravated  my  regret  was  the  report  made  at  another  CJouncil 
ctt  the  innocence  of  all  the  prisoners  that  had  been  arrested.  I  then 
fell  that  the  imprisomnont  of  those  gentlemen  had  been  an  excess  of 
soonndrelism  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  d'Ormca  to  embolden  the 
King  to  80  frightful  a  step.' 

M.  de  Blondel  sent  regular  reports  of  fill  lie  heard  or  saw  to 
his  own  Court ;  and  a  despatch  from  M.  Ic  Garde  des  Sceaux, 
datwl  October  30th,  1731,  begins: — 

*I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20 tb  of  this  month.  The 
CSaidinal  de  Fleury  and  myself  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  details 
you  have  given  us  of  the  event  of  the  29th  September,  as  like\vi80 
irith  all  you  said  ia  the  audience  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  gnmted 
yoc  when  you  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  La  Venerio.  Even  Imd  we 
not  reason  to  bclievo  you  as  well  informed  as  you  ore,  all  you  report 
to  08  would  not  fail  to  appear  true ;  the  rather  that  nothing  has 
_£>eiached  the  King  (of  IVonce)  of  a  natuxo  to  clear  up  and  justify  the 
I  and  motives  of  so  singular  an  event.' 

His  subsequent  instructions  were  to  be  extrcmeh'  guarded  in 
™l-3  language,  and  not  to  bo  thought  to  condeunn  what  bad  been 
*Sone.  *  Vou  would  thus  become  the  object  of  grave  suspicion 
^^*»  the  part  of  the  Marquis  d'Ormea  ;  and  this  minister,  thiuk- 
*^*»g  himself  blamed  hy  France,  would  have  no  other  resource 
^*^-an  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Emperor.' 

The  most  plausible  justification,  that  King  Victor  was  insane, 
l^sa*  hardly  attempted  ;  indeed,  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  proof, 
|*^»",  except  in  his  by  no  means  unnatural  fits  of  passion,  his 
""  r.\ge   was  calm  and  reasonable,  persistently  asserting  that 

>ri  could  never  be  such  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  and  that 
*  vile  ministers '  were  exclusively  responsible. 
According  to  M.  Carutti,  who  adopts  what  may  be  taken  as  the 
^quis  d'Ormea's  version  throughout,  the  Marquis  had  no  less 
D  five  interviews  with  King  Victor  subsequently  to  his  return 
I  Cbambery.  The  angry  scene  which  caused  the  precipitate 
^^  unceremonious  departure  of  King  Charles  and  his  Ministers, 
r^uUi  thus  appear  to  have  made  no  change  in  their  relations  to 
ing  \'ictor,  who,  on  bis  son's  saying  that  the  Marquis  was  always 
his  orders,  is  made  to  reply  :  *  Well,  let  him  come  to-morrow  ; 
■^^t  this  kind  of  people  ought  to  come  without  lieing  sent  for.* 
*^«  did  come  to-morrow  (September  16),  and  on  his  own  per- 
***inal  unattested  rf|>ort  of  what  tfwk  place,  'Charles  Emanuel 
<),  the  Ministry  understtKxl,  that  the  catastrophe  of  the 
>s  drawing  near.'*     No  authority  whatever  is  adduced 
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for  these  interviews,  which  are  highly  improbable.  There  are 
two  conflicting  stories  of  the  manner  in  which  the  alleged  inteo* 
tion  to  revoke  the  Act  of  Abdication,  or  treat  it  as  null  and  void» 
became  known.  M.  de  Beauregard's  is,  that  a  young  priest,  con- 
cealed behind  a  curtain,  overheard  a  conversation  between  King 
Victor  and  the  Marquise,  in  which  they  talked  over  their  plans. 
M.  Carutti  says  that  it  was  the  Abbe  Boggio  di  Sangaoo, 
the  ex-king's  former  confessor,  who,  having  been  peremptorilj 
required  by  him  to  take  a  formal  minute  of  the  revocation  on 
the  26th,  carried  the  information  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet, 
Certain  it  is  that,  when  the  Cabinet  met,  little  or  nothing  but 
hearsay  evidence  of  the  most  suspicious  character  was  forth- 
coming. 

Although  M.  de  Blondel  could  not  venture  to  remonstrate 
oj>enly  or  directly,  he  found  means  to  convey  his  own  impression 
of  the  whole  affair,  as  well  as  That  of  the  French  Court,  to  the 
Marquis,  who  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  light  in 
which  it  was  also  view;ed  in  Spain,  where  the  King  had  made 
one  abdication  and  was  meditating  another.  On  the4thOct<ii>er, 
1731,  the  Comte  de  Rottembourg,  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
writes  to  M.  de  Blondel : — 

*  The  King  of  Spain  thinks  the  action  of  King  Charlos  very  cnwl. 
inhoman,  and  infinitely  blameable.     The  Queen  dwells  stronglj^  ^^^^1 
the  ingnititudo  of  children,  on  what  is  to  be  cx])ected  from  them,  a^^| 
that  commonly  one  Qourishcs  a  viper  in  one's  bosom.     People  he^P 
speculate  much  on  the  results  of  this  event.     They  presume  that  It 
will  divide  Europe ;  that  France,  with  some  other  power,  will  t«ke 
the  part  of  one  of  the  two  kings ;  that  the  Emperor,  who  r^ards  him- 
self as  the  master  of  Italy,  will  protect  the  other.     France,  with  the 
view  of  opening  Italy  to  herself,  and  the  Emperor  with  the  view  of 
aeonring  this  passago  which  is  the  only  gap  he  has  to  keep,  whilst 
leagued  with  die  maritime  powers  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  war 
of  transport  (tie).     Such  are  the  current  reasonings  on  this  sabjoet^ 
The  Queen  has  got  such  complete  hold  of  the  King's  mind  on  thA 
subject  of  the  detention  of  King  Victor,  that  yon  cannot  imagine 

what  extent  this  prince  is  animated.     He  told  mo  with  fury  that  ( 

Eurof^e  ought  to  arm  against  such  a  monster :  that  the  reign  of  Ncio 
supplied  nothing  so  inhuman.' 

Although  considerations  of  policy  prevented  the  interfensnoe 
of  foreign  powers,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  defv  European 
opinion  to  the  extent  of  detaining  the  cx-king  in  solitary  coofioe- 
meut  and  continuing  the  harsh  treatment  which  was  known  to 
be  telling  fatally  on  his  health.  Accordingly  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Chateau  de  Montcalier,  where  he  was  allowed  the  rongr  of 
a  terrace  and  a  small  wood,  fenced  round  by  palisades,  and  care- 
fully 
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oily  gnanled.  The  Marquise,  his  wife,  had  been  allowed  to  rejoin 
bim  on  the   10th   December,  1731,  upon  very   hard   conditions. 

""she  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  decapitation,  to  tell  King 

Victor  that  she  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  ot"  Ceva,  and 

Ordered  to  say  that  she  had  been  during^  the  whole  time  of  sepa- 

ation  at  the  convent  of  Pig^neroL     They  were  botli  conveyed  to 

be  Chateau  de  Montralier  on  the  12tli  April,  1732,  at  twelve  at 

'night — each  in  a  litter,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and 
thirty-six  bo<ly  guards,  wliere  they  remained  without  communi- 
ntion  with  anyone  whatever  till  the  death  of  King  Victor  on  the 
Ust  October,  1732. 

*  This  unhappy  prince  (says  M.  de  Blondel)  never  ceased  praying 
King  Charles  to  como  to  Bee  him  ;  causing  him  to  be  assured  that  he 
should  bo  exposed  to  no  reproaches,  that  his  (tbo  father's)  sole  wish 
was  to  embrace  and  give  his  parting  hcnodiction  to  the  son.  Fifteen 
days  before  his  death,  ho  reiterated  his  most  earnest  entreaties,  saying, 
that  if  this  last  consolation  was  granted  him,  he  should  die  content. 
But  the  Marquis  d'Ormea  had  such  empire  over  his  naastor,  that  he 
dimuaded  him  from  complying,  urging  that  the  interview  might  so 
-agitate  King  Victor  as  to  shorten  his  days,  and  would  certainly  bring 
on  a  second  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  would  be  badly  interpreted  in 
Europe/ 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  Emanuel,  which  lasted  forty- 
three  years,  'the  threatening  spectre  of  the  Castle  of  Miolans 
^_4;losed  the  mouths'  of  the  good  people  of  Turin.  But  it  was 
^B|iot  deemed  enough  to  silence  contemporaries.  Effective  means 
^^*rere  taken  to  poison  or  trouble  history  at  its  source.  First 
L  came  the  document  preserved  by  M.  de  Blondel,  as  one  of 
^■liis  payees  Ju^tificatives,  under  the  title  of  *  Copy  of  a  Letter 
^^nabricated  by  the  Marquis  d'Ormea,  and  spread  amongst  the 
Poblic  as  a  Faithful  Relation  of  the  Event  of  28th  September, 
1731.'  Then,  partly  based  upon  it,  what  purported  to  be  a 
full  and  i'aithful  Account  of  the  Abdication,  Arrest,  and  Death  of 
King  Victor,  by  Count  Hadicati,  an  exile  who  ho]x?d  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  Sardinian  Court  and  procure  his  recall  by 
popularising  their  version  of  the  facts.  He  succeeded  to  the 
extent  of  being  implicitly  accepted  as  an  authority  by  succeeding 
annalists,  with  the  exception  of  Muratori,  who,  in  January  1743, 
wrote  thus  from  Modena  to  the  Count  Bogino,  then  principal 
Minister  of  Charles  Emanuel : — 

*  ExcT-LLENCK, — Siuce  the  jMiaco,  so  delayed  by  difficulties,  is  about 

be  completed,  and  I  am  on  the  point  of  concluding  my  "  Annals," 

rith  a  view  to  publication, — in  speaking  of  the  last  years  of  King 

Victor  Amadeus,  I  should  wish  to  say  nothing  that  could  displease 

the  most  gracious  reigning  sovereign,  his  son,  from  whom  I  have 

received 
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receiyed  so  many  favonrs.  Therefore,  I  send  yonr  Exoellonce  i-^* ' 
paragr&pha  ioacHtig  the  resolationfi  taken  by  him,  with  the  reqtx-^«^| 
if  thought  right,  to  submit  thorn  to  his  Majesty,  in  order  that  U^Sicfj 
may  undergo  correction  or  addition,  as  may  seem  meet  to  his  super : 
prudence.' 

The  accompanying  sheets  of  the  Annals,  with  the  marg^  'JJ 
notes  oi  Bogino,  have  been  preserved  in  the  royal  an'hives.  C  ^ 
of  the  notes  expressly  negatives  the  statement  that  Victor  A 

deus,  during  bis  sojourn  at  Chambery,  gave  any  sign  of  repent 

the  abtlication.     Another  note  is  in  these  words :   '  The  thi — :=* 
of  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  Ministers^ 
application  to  the  Marquis  del  B<»rgo  for  the  Act  of  Abdicati 
the  billet  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  are  facts  current  at 
time,   but  without    foundation/     Adhering  (as   we    have 
to  the  essential  statement,  Muratori  gave  up  the  fanciful  ai 
sorieSf  or  *  fables*  as  M.  Carutli  terms  them,  whilst  admittc^  ^ 
numerous  statements  which  bear  the  same  marks  of  fictioa^ 
bad  faith. 

We  further   leam   from   M.  Carutti   that,  four   years   beft^ 
Muratori's  application,   the   Abbe  Palazzi    had    been  oSici 
retained    to    compose   an    authentic  Narrative,  founded  on 
communications  with  King  Charles  and  documents  in  the  n 
archives,  most  of  which,  strange  to  say,  have  subsequently 
appeared.    As  this  Narrative  has  been  studiously  kept  bark,  t 
is  no  want  of  charity  in  assuming  that  it  would  not  bear 
bnmd  light  of  day  ;  and,  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  the 
cvitable  conclusion  is  that  the  received  judgment  of  history, 
a  hundred  and  forty  years'  prescriptive  authority  in  its  favi 
must  be  reversed. 


Art.   IX. — 1.  Reports  of  the  EcclesiaMical    Commissioners 
England,  for  the  i/enrs  1870-1874. 

2.  Tfie   Church  and  her   Curates.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Halcombe,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ralsham,  Cambs. 

3.  Report  of  the  Church  Conyrcss  lield  at  Bath  in  1873-     Pape^^ 
on  Clergif  Supply. 

TO  a  man  who  can  keep  a  cool  head,  all  the  present  stir  alM^' 
Church  matters  cannot  fail  to  be  intensely  interestin, 
Not  that  the  conflict  about  the  Primate's  Bill  is  one  to  write  a 
epic  on  or  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  beholder.  That  so: 
reform  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  our  Ecclesiastici 
Courts  must  some  day  be  made,  has  long  been  obvious.     That 
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Bill  like  this  should  excite  the  keenest  controversy  was  only 
natural.  It  is  not  the  Bill  itself,  or  the  incidents  of  the  strife 
ahout  its  details,  which  rouse  the  interest  o(  the  thoughtful  eccle- 
siastic or  the  genuine  statesman.    These  things  such  men  pass  by. 

Pit  is  otherwise  when  yoo  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
have  rendered  such  an  excitement  about  such  a  matter  possible  : 
how  it  is  that  a  measure  of  the  kind  has  come  to  the  front 
at  all ;  bow  it  has  grown  naturally  out  of  the  long  sequence  of 
pvents  in  the  history  of  our  Church  and  Realm ;  and  how  it  is 

p likely  to  act  when  in  its  turn  it  has  become  a  fresh  point  of 
departure  from  which  new  events  will  issue.  We  are  not  using 
stilted  language,  or  falling  into  the  error  of  magnifying  con- 
temporary events,  when  we  say  that,  looked  at  thus,  the  action 
now  going  forward  claims  our  l>est  attention,  because  it  is  of 
the  last  importance.  It  is  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  in  England  ;  it  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England, — that  Church  which  has  maintained 
relations  with  the  realm  of  England   through  every  change  of 

-dynasty  and  fortune,  and  been  faithful  to  the  realm  through  all. 

I  It  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  a  Church  whose  sees  are  older 
than  the  Monarchy  ;  whose  charters  were  confirmed  by  Knut  the 
Dane ;  thousands  of  whose  parishes  are  still  as  they  were  settled 
tinder  the  Norman  kings ;  and  whose  fabrics  are  the  handiwork 
of  more  than  twenty  generations  of  Englishmen.  It  is  a  turning- 
point,  too,  in  the  history  of  a  Church  whosp  bishops  have  been  an 

^integral  part  of  the  national  legislature,  and  whose  courts  anil 

tconvocations  ha\*e  formed  part  of  the  national  constitution 
through  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  which  our  history  has 
to  tell.  To  a  man  who  can  took  before  and  after,  who  can  see 
in    a  given  crisis  the  many   forces  of   which   it  is  the   single 

jKrcsultant,  and  who  can  also  forecast  the  diverse  issues  which  nnist 
follow  according  as  it  is  wisely  dealt  witli  or  the  reverse,  the 
Situation  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  These  are  strong  words 
to  use  abimt  what  some  may  regard  as  a  mere  ephemeral  pheno- 
menon, but  they  are  true.  In  the  few  pages  at  our  disposal  wej 
shall  hope  in  some  measure,  however  cursorily,  to  justify  them^ 
pt  us  begin  with  sometliing  in  which  all  will  agree. 
Everybody  atlmits,  everybody  is  ready  to  assert,  the  mar- 
'vellous  revival  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the  present 
century.  Men  point  to  it  alike  in  the  character  of  her  clergy 
knd  the  zeal  of  her  laity.  It  is  a  revival  which  has  shown  itself 
in  every  department  of  practical  Church  work,  in  the  extension 
of  the  means  of  grace   and    the   furtherance  of  all  matters  of 

[  practical  philanthropy,  in  the  spread  of  education,  In  the  revival 
of  architecture,  in  all  subjects  of  sacred  literature  and  sacred  art, 

in 
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in  unbounded  zeal  in  the  study  of  that  Liturgy  which,  next  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  is  our  closest  link  with  the  far-oflf  ^cs  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Thus  much  everybody  sees.  The  point 
to  which  we  have  attained  is  known  to  all.  But  there  are  three 
things  which  are  not  so  well  known  to  all ;  and  these  three 
things  are  :  (1)  the  state  of  prostration  from  which  the  Church 
had  to  recover  herself;  (2)  the  steps  hy  which  her  recovery 
thus  far  has  heen  effected  ;  and  (3)  the  partial  and  one-sided 
nature  of  her  recovery,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced.  All  of  these 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  we  can  quite  understand 
the  state  of  temion — to  borrow  a  word  from  the  diplomatists — 
which  at  present  exists  in  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State.  The  State  has  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Church  ;  quite 
the  reverse.  The  Church  is  thoroughly  Inynl  to  the  State ;  a 
few  fervid  utteriinces  of  excited  individuaJs  notwithstandin|f. 
And  yet  a  Bill  which,  looked  at  simply  in  its  naked  essence,  is 
only  for  a  reform  in  our  courts,  and  wliich  does  not  so  much  as 
touch  the  law  which  those  courts  administer,  sets  us  all  in  a 
flame.*  It  sounds  like  a  paradoit.  But  let  us  go  back  to  history, 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  underlying  cause  is  only  a  necessaa") 
incident  in  the  course  of  that  long,  slow,  continuous  revival  of 
usefulness  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  commenci^ 
ment  dates  back  more  than  half  a  century.  A  danger  understo 
is  robbed  of  half  its  mischief;  we  shall  therefore  make 
apology  to  OUT  readers  for  devoting  the  major  part  of  our  spao* 
to  a  sketch  of  tliis  *  revival  of  usefulness'  which  has  marke<l  the 
Church  history  of  the  past  sixty  years  ;  a  revival  more  complex 
in  its  procedure  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  legal  relations  of  that  complex  institution,  the  *  Esta^ 
blished  Church  of  Kngland.' 

1.  To  begin  then,      lu  the  early  part  of  the  present  cent 
the  Church  as  by  law  established  was  not  in  a  position  to 
charge  its  duties  to  the  nation.     Everybocly  can  speak  of 
long  period  of  inactivity  which   had  gone  by.     But   it  is 
every    one    who    remembers    that    when    the    first    stirrings 
renewed  activity  began,  it  was  not  only  that  lee-way  had  to  be 
made  u}),  but  that   the   England    of  (say)  1800-1820    was   a 


•  LordSclhomp  is  strictly  a<fourat«  in  what  be  writc«i  in  his  lrtt<»r  nf  JunolSth, 
pabliiihe^l  in  tlio  'Tiraea'  of  a  day  or  two  alVj.  Wo  <»xtni'-t  the  foUowiiig 
pamp;mph  : — '  How  tiny  pnrt  of  the  MiMtano*  of  Ch  urcli  ilisoipHne  or  of  the  rightaaf 
tho  clergy  can  be  nfrt.<ctLHj  by  the  prr^posed  Ipgulatiuii  is  not  io  me  apfmretit,  tin  low 
indoed  it  \»  contendud  that  tho  clergy  have  a  rostod  int<^n«t  in  tuu  contiaiiftae* 
of  technical  and  famiHl  impc(iiinf  uts  to  tho  cxcontiou  of  the  lawn  of  tho  Ghoit^* 
Baton  behalf  of  the  clergy,  it  shouUI  bo  niu\  thut  uot  ono  of  tbcrn  kiMWS  wh^l 
those  lava  may  be  declared  to  be,  uud  thut  tliua  far  the  Uw  courts  iukms  ik4 
mnoh  helped  them. 

different 
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di-ITerent  England  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  before.  Our 
m^sk^Dufacturin^  system  had  grown  up  ;  our  crreat  towns  bad 
coi^ie  into  existence.  If  the  Church  was  to  be  useful,  here  lay 
hcrr  work.  VVe,  in  this  year  of  grace  1874,  are  so  in  the  habit 
of  lookjnsr  ^^  t'^<^  pTodigrious  further  increase  of  our  urban  popu- 
la-tions  of  the  last  forty  years,  that  we  have  forgotten  the  fact, 
tW^t  relativehj  the  change  from  what  Enj^land  was  in  the  days  of 
^^•Jeen  Anne  to  what  she  bad  become  in  the  later  years  of 
Gr^orge  III.  was  greater  still.  So,  then,  when  the  Church  began 
to  wake  after  her  long  slumber,  she  woke  to  what  was  very 
la.x~^ely  a  new  sphere  of  duty.  It  was  not  merely  the  old  useful- 
ness that  she  must  wake  to.  It  was  very  largely  a  new  useful- 
n^^  to  which  she  must  adapt  herself.  Further ;  when  the  Church 
b«^^an  to  wake,  she  did  nnt  wake  up  as  a  Church  pur  et  simple. 
Sl:x«  was  a  Church,  but  she  was  an  Established  Church  as  well ; 
f^»:»ced  round  by  a  legal  system,  serviceable  no  doubt  for  the  old 
usefulness  of  a  hundred  years  before,  but  for  that  very  reason 
*  Hindrance  to  the  new  usefulness  wanted  now.  The  secular 
la-vvs  about  the  Church  must  be  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of 
tt^e  nation,  or  the  restoration  of  usefuhiess  was  impossible.  Each 
niOTement  of  renewed  vitality  on  the  part  of  the  Church  must 
^H  have  some  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  the  secular  legis- 
^1  i'»-tijre;  (1)  to  remove  some  old  restriction;  (2)  to  afford  a 
F  wholesome  channel  of  activity,  and  this  in  whatever  department 

I  i^ew  activity  was  needed.     From  that  time  to  this  these  processes 

f^**^ve  been  going  on,  now  in  one  department  of  Church  work,  now 
^^  another.      It  is  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Church  and 
'be  Legislature  have  managed  to  get  on  with  a  very  fair  amount 
^*'  reciprocity,  that  the  existing  revival  of  usefulness  is  due. 

lL,ooking   at  things  from  the  secular  side,  the  Establishment 

'^^a.v  be  describetl  as  the  constitutional  vehicle  or  channel  for  the 

^^^^^ligious  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Church.      Hence  it  becomes  the 

^B?  *^t<»rest,  and  therefore  also  the  duty,  of  the  State — its  duty  we  mean 

^^^*^    it«  own  members  and  constituents — so  to  legislate  as  to  foster 

~^^t  zeal  and  energy  for  the  sake  oi  the  benefits  they  confer  upon 

^^^*^    community.     You  cannot  create  religious  zeal   by  Acts  of 

*^*"liament.      Yet  religious  zeal  will  render  services  to  the  com- 

^^^^nity  of  its  own  mere  motion,  if  you  will  only   let   it,  which 

^*^*>iiey  cannot  buy  and  which  temporal  honours  will  not  induce 

^^'itj  to  perform.     Hence  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  State,  and 

^       *^Tefore  also  its  duty  to  its  members,  to  make  terms  with  reli- 

**>u«  zeaU  so  far  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  public  policy.     In 

[^••l    this  we  are  looking  at  things  from  a  purely  secular  point 

^^  view,  but  it  is  a  point  of  view  which  cannot  be  omitted  from 

**Ur  regard.     For  in  tracing  the  steps    by  which    the    present 
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revival  of  Cliurch  usefulness  has  been  attained,  wc  are  not 
tracing  the  action  of  a  Church  jnir  et  simple^  but  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church  which  has  to  seek  modifications  of  those  secular 
laws  whenever  it  needs  to  modify  its  action.  And  we  are 
anxious  to  show,  that  whatever  the  State  has  done  in  facili- 
tating  Church  work  has  resulted  in  a  development  of  energy 
which  has  far  more  than  justified  the  steps  so  taken,  and  which 
will  also  justify  the  State  in  g-iving  favourable  consideration 
to  those  further  adjustments  which  intelligent  Church  opinion 
concurs  in  requiring.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
then,  as  we  said  above,  the  Church  of  I'^ngland  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  do  her  duty  by  the  nation.  The  number  of  her  paro- 
chial clergy  (about  10,300)  was  positively  smaller  than  that  (about 
10,600)  of  the  parishes  to  be  served  :  more  than  half  (5555)  of  her 
benefices  were  under  50/.  in  annual  value:  large  numbers  were  still 
as  low  as  30/.,  and  not  half  of  them  were  provided  with  parsonage- 
houses.  Kven  tills  was  an  improvement,  for  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  had  \iwn  augmenting  the  piorest  livings  since  1714,  but 
so  great  was  the  number  of  the  jworest  livings  to  be  augmented, 
that  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  living  of  50/.  was  not  poor 
enough  to  be  entitled  to  assistance.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
pluralities  were  of  course  a  necessitv,  and  the  clergy  were  divided 
into  pluralist  incumbents  and  stipendiary  curates,  of  whom  a 
certain  proportion  became  incumbents  in  their  turn,  but  at  least 
an  equal  proportion  remained  curates  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
As  to  the  status  of  the  clergy,  the  incumbents,  and  those  curates 
who  had  prospects  of  preferment,  were  for  the  most  part  graduates. 
Of  the  rest,  Sydney  Smith,  writing  a  little  later,  1808,  sajs  : — 

*  With  regard  to  those  who  take  curacies  as  a  moong  of  snbnstenoe, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  remaining  permanontlj  in  that  sitoatton,  it 
is  certain  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  persouB  bom  in  a 
very  humble  rauk  in  society,  and  accustomed  to  uo  great<»-  opnla&M 
than  thai  of  an  ordinary  curate.* 

What  that  "^ opulence'  usually  was  may  be  inferred,  when  the 
same  writer*  shortly  afterwards  recommends  that  if  a  rector  with 
500/.  a  year  is  to  be,  by  this  law,  compelled  to  give  his  curate  thr 
enormous  stipend  o(  100/.  a  year,  it  would  lie  desirable  to  ad^l 
the  further  condition  of  such  curate  being  a  '  Master  of  Art*  «f 
one  of  the  Universities,'  on  the  ground  that  such  a  stipend  would 
make  it  *  wurth  the  while  of  such  men  to  take  curacies.'  The 
distribution  of  the  clergy  was  a  stiJl  worse  feature  than  their 
fewness,  or  their  poverty.     For  while,  so  far  as  mere  number^ 


*  Letter  oo  Mr.  Speoccr  Perceval's  Cnratet'  Folarr  Bill :  •Edinbarvh  BeritrJ 

1808.  ^ 
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went,  therp  may  have  been  nearly  clergy  enough  for  the  runil 
districts,  the  great  towns  ha<l  now  grown  up  into  importancp,  and 
literally  nothhyg  had  been  done  for  their  spiritual  supervision. 
Yet  it  wouhi  be  most  unjust  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  upon  the 
apathy  of  Christian  men  during  the  previous  period.  There  were 
thoosands  who  felt  it  and  deplored  it ;  but  what  could  they  do  ? 
The  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law  ;  the  laws  by 
which  the  State  had  fenced  her  parochial  system  a  hunilred  and 
fifty  years  Ix'fore  were  sttll  in  force.  You  simply  could  not 
subdivide  a  parish  without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  a  process 
expensive,  tedious,  and  uncertain.  These  things  had  been  per- 
haps the  necessary  safeguards  of  the  parochial  system  a  few 
generations  before.  Now  they  were  the  fetters  which  would  not 
suffer  her  to  move  in  the  direction  of  her  work.  In  medireval 
story  we  often  read  of  the  dismounted  knight  prostrate  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  equipment,  and  at  last  dying  suffocated  by  the 
armour  which  had  made  him  invulnerable  while  on  horseback. 
So  the  Church  lay  prostrate,  helpless  under  the  pressure  of  the 
laws  of  her  establishment,*  and  she  was  very  nearly  suffocated 
indeed.  Observe  the  full  bearing  of  this,  and  how  it  not  only 
prevented  the  Church  from  doing  its  duty  by  the  nation,  but  by 
thus  excluding  (for  it  was  no  less)  the  clergy  from  the  places 
where  they  were  most  wanted,  it  also  prevented  them  from  enlist- 
ing the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  the  laity  in  the  extension  of  her 
work,  and  that  too  in   the  very  places  where  the  most  energetic 

*  The  whole  niunbcr  of  diurclu'g  consecrated  tliroaghout  Eagland  and  Wales 
during  the  flrbt  utvuii  years  of  this  century  was  only  tweuty-four.  We  have  been 
onsble  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  were  new  churcbea  altogether,  and  how 
niany  were  old  churches  rebuilt.  Wt  11  mi^ht  Sydn<  y  Smith,  who  certainly  was 
anxioas  enough  for  the  efBoieacy  of  tho  Ohorch,  desLro  to  *  raitio  the  Englidb 
dergy  to  the  privileges  of  the  Dissenters.'  Such  nasiiages  ais  the  following 
were  only  t w  true  a  description : — '  In  any  parish  or  England,  nny  layman,  or 
^lertgynian,  by  paying  sixpence,  can  open  a  pluco  of  worship,  provided  it  be  not 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  he  wishes  to  attack  tlie  doctrines 
of  the  biiJiop  or  the  inourobcnt,  ho  ia  not  cotQpf'Ued  to  ask  the  consent  of  any 
person:  but  if  by  any  evil  dmnoe  be  should  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  thoae 
doctrines,  and  build  a  chnpel  or  mount  a  pulpit  to  support  them,  he  is  instantly 
put  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  for  tlio  roiiular  incurobent,  who  has  a  legal  monopoly 
of  this  doctrine,  dwa  not  choose  to  suffor  any  interloprr;  and  without  his  consent 
it  ia  illegal  tn  pn^ach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  williin  his  pre<incta.  Now  this 
appears  to  us  a  dittadvnntage  against  the  Established  Church  wliioh  very  Usm 
lortablishment^  could  bear. 

*  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  general  interests  of  the  Church  would  outweigh 
tlie  particular  interests  of  the  rector.  The  fact,  however,  is  directly  the  reverse. 
Tb©  pariahes  of  St.  George,  of  St.  James,  of  Maryk-bone,  and  of  St.  Anne's,  in 
London,  mar,  in  the  parish  churchos,  chapels  of  e>iee,  an<l  merceuory  chapels, 
f!Octuln,  perhaps,  one  hundredth  jiarl  of  their  Epii^ropalidD  inhabitants.  Let 
tlie  rectors,  Iny  and  clerical,  give  notice  tiiat  nny  clerKyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Rpprovod  by  (he  bishop,  may  preach  there,  and  w©  will  venture  to  say 
that  places  of  worship,  capable  of  containing  20,000  persons,  woald  be  built  vritbin 
ten  JCUX^'  —  F.dinhunjh  R:,tieu},  ISII. 
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portions  of  the  community  were  to  be  found.  Dissent  was  at  it 
lowest  ebb  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  Its  growth  dates  from  the  time  of  which  we 
^peak  :  its  vitality — its  religious  vitality  we  mean — arose  from 
its  drawing  to  itself  whatever  religious  feeling  there  was  in  our 
denser  populations  and  which  had  neither  church  nor  clergj'man 
round  which  to  crystallize.  By  the  time  that  George  IV.  was  king. 
Dissent,  and  not  the  Church,  was  in  possession  of  the  religious 
-aliegiance  of  the  great  towns.  By  the  time  that  William  IV. 
succeeded  him,  Dissent  was  a  power  in  the  State. 

II.  It  is  time  that  we  should  turn  next  to  the  steps  by  which 
the  recovery,  so  far  as  there  has  been  recovery,  has  been  effected. 
It  is  the  custom  to  speak,  and  to  speak  strongly,  of  the  improved 
character  and  tone  of  the  clergy,  of  their  devotion  as  contrasted 
with  past  secularity,  of  their  industry  as  contrasted  with  former 
indolence.  In  Lady  Holland's  *  Life  of  Sydney  Smith,'  whom 
we  have  already  had  to  quote,  she  introduces  her  father  as  re- 
marking that  of  all  the  changes  he  had  lived  to  see,  there  was 
none  to  be  compared  to  the  change  in  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  The  passage  is  well  known, 
■and  we  need  only  to  allude  to  it  in  passing.  But  surely  it  is 
only  half  the  truth.  Were  the  witty  and  observant  speaker  to 
■come  among  us  again,  would  be  not  have  to  add  that  at  least  aa 
•equal  change  has  now  to  be  observed  in  the  laity  of  the  English 
Church  ?  We  do  not  mean  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  laity  of 
the  Englisli  nation,  though,  perhaps,  there  is  more  to  l)e  said 
even  on  this  head  than  some  might  imagine.  Our  remark  is 
intended  to  apply  to  what  is  capable  of  absolute  demonstration 
4ind  statistical  evidence — namely,  the  revival  of  zeal,  the  up* 
rising  of  a  liberality  in  Church  work  on  the  part  of  such  laymen 
as  have  entered  into  it  at  all,  to  which  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  age  of  Christendom  in  any  country — let  alone  England — 
can  provide  a  parallel.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  present  age  as 
one  of  an  unbounded  and  most  dangerous  luxury,  of  scepticism, 
and  of  licence  at  once  in  opinion  and  in  morals.  It  is  only  too 
easy  to  speak  so,  for  it  is  too  true.  But  then  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  is  true  as  well.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face.  The 
large  and  varied  usefulness  which  the  Church  can  now  exhibit, 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  it.  Viewed  as  an  insti« 
tutioD  possessing  property,  she  simply  never  had  the  money  to 
do  it  with.  The  endowments,  about  which  so  much  is  said, 
do  .not,  probably,  go  more  than  one-third  of  the  way  towards 
the  maintenance  of  her  clergy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  works 
which  have  been  carried  out.  It  is  lay  money  which  has  had 
•to  do  what  we  behold.      It  may  be  said  that  the  laymen  who 
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'  Jbave  thus  offered  their  work  and  their   wealth  to  the  Church's 
service  are  but  a  small  section  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.     Be 
it   so.     But   for  all    that,   there   they  are  ;    they    arc    a    body  r 
they   are   an  increasing  body  ;  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Church 
liad  no  such    mass  of  lay  zeal  to  look  to.     We  say  no   such 
■9Tiass   of   lay   zeal,    for  at   the    worst   of  times  she   had    Indi- 
"vidaal  laymen  of  the  most  conspicuous  worth.     But  now  it  is 
•no    longer  a  question  of  individuals.     And  we   assert   unhesi- 
tatingly that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  improvement  of  the 
<:rlergy   must    be    said   with  equal  emphasis  of  that  portion  of 
^lie  laity  which  realizes  its  Church-membership,  or  rather  that  the 
'fc'wo  have  grown  and  increased  pari  }msm.     Further  on  we  shal^ 
^i^k  our  readers  to  pause  over  some  details  on  this  head.     For- 
tte    present  we  must  keep  to   our  point,  which  is  to  trace  the 
^-teps  by  which  the  change  we  speak  of  has  been  wrought ; — to 
tnace  the   steps  by  which    the   recti  very  has   been    accomplished 
^^XDin  a  state  of  things  in  which  ytni  ha<l  town  parishes  of  40,000 
^ft.nd   a  solitary  clergyman,  and    no  one  cared  ;  churches  dreary 
^nd  neglected,  open  only  on  the  Sunday,*  and  then  with  services 
^which  were  a  weariness  to  the  spirit  even  more  than  to  the  flesh  ; 
czrommunions  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  scarcely  any  communi- 
«i»nts  then  ;  confirmations  so  rare  and   st>  conducted — or  rather 
lisconducted — that  a  bishop  has  been  known  to  confirm  80(K)- 
one  day,  and  the  occasion  used  to  be  one  of  as  much  peril  as 
^    fair  to  the  morals  of  the  young  people ;- — Church  education 
^^onspicuous  only  by  its  absence,  and  pastoral  visitation  a  thing- 
%o  be  read  of  perhaps  in  Burnet's  *•  Pastoral  Care,'  but  otherwise 
v&nthought  of; — the  recovery,  we  say,  from  all  this,  to  a  state  of 
tiljings  in   which,  if  we  are  yet  far  from   having    reached  our 
standard,  still  a  standard  is  set  up  and  an  ideal  recognised,  and- 
b&earty  efforts  made  to  reach  it. 

And  our  contention  is  this,  that  the  recovery  of  usefulness  has 
l>een  effected,  not  by  striking  out  new  paths  so  much  as  by  the 
steady  removal  of  the  old  shackles  of  antiquated  legislation  — 
^liackles  which  in  their  origin  were  very  iikeJy  ijo  shackles  at 
5a. II,  but  which  had  become  so  through  change  of  time  anil  cir- 
«?umstances — not  by  novel  expedients,  but  by  the  joint  recurrence- 
oM  the  State  and  of  the  Church  to  their  old  principles  of  mutual 

•  There  \s  nothing  like  peroonal  reooUeotion.    Thu  writer  well  reinombera  tlie 

Q:rvt  occasion  on  which  the  idea  of 'going  to  churcii'  on  a  week -day  was  brought 

^*^ore  him  aa  a  boy.     Hia  first  idea  w&s  that  it  vrsia  Boinething  like  deucration  of 

*^  church  to  use  it  on  A  week-day !    As  to  the  prevailing  nglincBS  of  ohurchra  and 

^^VCArincaa  of  services  he  remembers  a  debate  bctwet-n  some  «chcx>lboy»,  in  which 

^xxi»  of  them  mftintaineti  that  there  niiijit  be  something  inhurcntly  evil  in  things- 

^^eantiful,  or  why  were  churches  always  so  ugly?    The  orguiaent  wont  home  tu 

*^vry  one's  experience,  and  yiaa  held  to  be  unauswerablo  I 
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Inter-action  :  not  setting  the  Church  free  from  the  State,  but  hy 
setting  her  free  from  artificial  hindrances,  an<I  trusting  her  to 
work  in  the  old  grooves  cleared  out  afresh  :  not  subsidising  her 
with  State  grants  of  cash,  and  so  teaching  her  the  enfeebling' 
L  lesson  of  dependence,  but  oj>euing  the  door  of  work,  and  know* 
fing  that  with  the  work  would  come  the  men  to  do  it,  and  the 
means  to  maintain  it. 

Such,  at  all  events  as  we  read  it,  has  been  the  lesson  of  the 
last  sixty  years  of  our  Church  history.     Where  these  principles 
have  been  observed,  there  Church  usefulness  has  been  recovered. 
Where  they  have  been  departed  from,  there  we  have  seen  com- 
Lparative  failure.     And  now  the  question  is — What  was  the  6rst| 
■great  step '?    The  first  and  primary  function  of  a  living  Church  i#  j 
the  pastoral  care:  so  long  as  this  function  is  discharged  and  goes  on 
healthily,  she  will  he  able  to  bear  great  derangements  in  hia-  other 
organs  before  they  kill.    Impede  this  function,  and  it  is  like  stop- 
ping the  action  of  the  skin  in  the  human  system — nothing  can  go  , 
on  right.     It  must  be  restored,  or  fever  anil  tleath  ensue.     Happily  ^ 
in   the  physical  constitution,  so  long  as  there  is  vitality  at  all^i 
the  suffering  calls  attention  to   the  danger,  and  those  organs  are  ! 
most  susceptible  of  pain  which  arc  at  once  the  most  wanted  for 
constant  use  and  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
So  it  was  with  the  Church  of  England.     It  was  not  her  paro- 
chial system  only,  but  her  whole  system,  which  was  choked  with 
the  accumulations  of  worn-out  materials,  so  as  to  be  a  hindrance 
not  a  help   to  spiritual   usefulness;  but  the  piin  was  felt  fin 
where  constant  use  was  wanted  most — i.  e.,  in  the  department 
the  pastoral  care.     Happily,  the  Church  bad  vitality  enough  to 
feel  the  malaise.     Happily,  the  State  had  the  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  the  needful  re-adjustment.     Most  happily  of  all,  thexe 
was  no  disposition  in  either  to  strike  out  in  new  directions ;  but 
simply  to  clear  away  obstructions  and  to  facilitate  the  extension 
of  the  ancient  methods. 

Thus  it  was,  then,  that  the  reform  of  our  Church  system 
began,  so  to  speak,  not  from  the  centre,  but  from  the  circum- 
ference. It  was  in  the  region  of  where  the  lack  of  fitnc-is  of 
means  to  ends  would  first  be  felt  and  would  produce  the  most 
immediate  inconvenience — that,  namel>',  of  parochial  work — that 
reform  cfMumenced.  We  have  already  stated  that  to  build  a' 
church  and  form  a  new  parish  was  a  thing  almost  impossible. 
Fit  cost  one  thousand  pounds  to  obtain  powers  for  building  a  new 
church  in  Derby.  At  last,  in  1818,  the  first  steps  were  takeil^ 
concurrently  by  the  Church  and  by  the  State.  By  the  Cliurck 
the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  was  founded.  Br  the 
State  the    first    Church  Building  Act   (58  Geo.   III.),  ulthout 

which 


"wHicli  the  Society  would  liave  been  in  vain,  was  passed,  and  the 
dmrch  Building  Commission  commenced.  In  the  absence  of 
-ojciy  central  body,  boards  or  committee  representing  the  Church 
a.t   large,  the  only  way  in  which  general  Church  action  could  be 

R approximated  to  was  (and   in  great  measure  it  is  so  still)  the 
armation  of  a  voluntary  society  accreditcil  by  the  most  respon- 
il>le  and  supported  by  the  most  active  of  the  Church's  members. 
At    is,  of  course,  a  clumsy  arrangement,  but  it  has  been  the  only 
one  available.     It  was  this  action  of  the  year  1818  which  has 
•determined  the  whole  course  of  the  revival  of  Church  usefulness 
in    the  present  century.      By  it  that  revival  has  hnen  kept  strictly 
i_within  the  old  lines,  and  j>nrochialisvt„  as  distinguished  from  the 
^Bpc»ngregationalism  of  the  Dissenting  system,  has  been  made  the 
^HteL^%'  of  our  Church   extension.     As  to   the   importance   of  this 
retnark,  we  need  only  point  to  the  case  of  those  towns,  happily 
t>n^  few,  where  circumstances  have  led  to  the  building  of  a  mass 
oi*    proprietary  chapels,  leaving  the  old  parochial  church  the  sole 
jejiresentative  of  the   genuine   Church   system.*     At  the  same 
■^xjic  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  adherence  to  sound  principle 
ndcred  Church   extension   unquestionably  costly  ;  it   made  it 
necessarily  a  work    of  time   and   patience,  and,   but   for  other 
Ijustments  following  in  course  of  time,  it  might  have  remained 
gely  unfruitful.     The  great  point  is  that   a   beginning  was 
a.de,  the  legal  obstructions  were  removed,  that  the  Ijeginning 
5»^  made  on  sound  principles,  and  that  Church  and   State  were 
oing  together.     The  relief  to  commerce  consequent  upon  Sir 
'  .    Peel's   policy  is    not   more    clearly  shown    by  the   changed 

PToturns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  than  the  effect  of  this  first  measure 
fof  Church  relief  by  the  change  in  the  returns  of  church  con- 
•^«?rations.  It  would  take  a  couple  of  years  at  the  very  least 
**«iore  the  change  could  tell  at  all ;  we  will,  therefore,  contrast 
tile  number  of  churches  consecrated  in  the  ten  vears  ending 
ISiJO — two  years  after  the  Act  of  1818 — with  those  of  the  suc- 
*^^^ing  decades.     They  stand  as  under: — 


I 


1811—1820  .. 

..   96 

1841—1860  .. 

..  929 

1821—1830   .. 

..  308 

1851—1860  .. 

..  820 

1831—1840  .. 

..  600 

1861—1870  .. 

..  1110 

K 


I      T^hesc   figures   themselves  arc   striking  enough,  but  the    fol- 

.  "^^ing  additional  memoranda  will  show  that  this  sudden  expan- 

'^^•i  of  our  Church  system  was  going  on   in  the  right  places. 

*^Us    200    churches    were    consecrated    by   Bishop    (afterwards 

****bbiihop)  Sumner  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  during  his  epis- 

*^'^Pute,  182»-1848.     Bishop  Blomfield,  1828-1856,  consecrated 

^vighiou  may  be  initanoed,  now  buppil;-  rctiuning  to  a  better  slate  of  tilings. 

considerably 
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considerably  more  than  200  in  his  diocese  of  London.  Bl&hop 
Lee,  of  Manchester,  1847-18611,  consecrated  122.  In  the  diocese 
of  Ripon  upwards  of  250  churches  have  Ijcen  consecrated  since 
183G  up  to  the  present  time.  Between  1827  and  1H70,  the 
diocese  of  Winchester  could  show  218  new  churches-  43  were 
the  gifts  of  Individuals — 50  school-chapels,  and  112  rebuilt 
churches.  And  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  the  sixteen  yeais 
between  1851  and  18(>7,  not  less  than  284  churches  were  either 
built,  rebuilt,  or  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  sterling. 
Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  was  accomplished  bj 
voluntary  contributions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  par- 
liamentary pjant  of  one  million  at  the  outset,  what  does  it  show, 
but  that,  even  if  the  mode  of  Church  extcnsitm,  by  adhering 
strictly  to  the  old  parochial  system,  were  somewhat  slow  and 
costly,  the  zeal  and  lil>erality  of  Churchmen  were  equal  to  the 
occasion,  provided  only  the  channels  were  opened  for  their 
liberality  to  flow  in? 

But  just  as  Sir  R.  Peel's  first  steps  in  setting  conunerce  free 
to  follow  its  natural  lines  soon  needed  further  steps  to  complete 
the  work,  so  also  with  the  external  system  of  the  Church.  Re* 
viving  activity  brought  increasing  perception  that  other  detaiU 
also  wanted  amendment  besides  those  touched  by  the  Act  of  1818, 
details  which  could  only  Ix*  adjusted  by  the  secular  legislature. 
The  Reform  agitation  was  rising.  The  Church  F^stablishmrot 
was  attacked.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  In  1831  a  Church 
Enquiry  Commission  was  issued,  and  then,  indeed,  was  revealed 
what  a  mass  of  details  there  were  to  be  set  right  before  eflficiencjr 
could  be  expected.  First  and  foremost  were  the  poverty  of  livings, 
the  lack  of  parsonage-houses,  and  the  consequent  pluralities  j 
and  then,  going  further  into  the  administrative  staff  ol  the  Churcli 
— we  mean  its  episcopate — the  povertv  of  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant dioceses  and  the  extreme  inequality  of  their  territorial 
extent.  We  only  touch  on  a  few  salient  piints.  But  it  would 
be  well,  indeed,  if  some  of  our  more  impatient  friends  wen?  to 
be  acquainteil  with  the  enormous  mass  of  hindrances  remored 
ami  facilities  aflTorded,  as  regards  Church  usefulness,  through  tbe 
co-operation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  legislation  of  the  time 
of  which  we  speak.  Taking  the  number  of  benefices  at  10,7 
there  were  4800  without  a  habitable  parsonage.  Naw^  there 
upwards  of  11,000  habitable  parsonage-houses.  T/ien^  out  of 
5230  assistant  curates,  no  fewer  than  4224  were  employed  by 
non-resident  incumbents.  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  Nonfricb 
three  brothers  held  fifteen  livings.  Thus  much  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  jjnrocbial  clergy.  Next,  as  to  the  episcopate.  A 
p<ipular  impression   prevails   that  in  *  old    times'    the    biabops 

were 
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were  absurdly  wealthy.    Thp  fact,  with  certain  cxcoptions,  is  the 
other  way.*    No  fewer  than  i'omieen  had  to  be  raised  in  iuromo, 
and  in  several  instances  houses  also  had  to  be  provided,!  if  the 
biihop  was  to  reside  in  his  diocese.     The  Act  of  183G,  which 
settled  episcopal  incomes,  was  second  only,  if  secoi^^l,  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  \i^\'6  to  facilitate  parochial  extension.     Prior  to 
1836,  the  poorer  bishops  eked  out  their  incomes  J  by  other  prefer- 
ments, deaneries,  canonries,  or  livings,  which  took  them  away 
from  their  dioceses.    Orthebish«tp  of  a  poor  see  would  be  expect- 
ing translation  to  a  richer,  instead  of  feeling-  that  he  was  most 
\  probably  fixed  for  life.     The  new  Act  prohibited  alike  removals 
I  to  new  sees  (excepting  to  those  i>f  Canterbury,  York,  London, 
I  Durham,  and  Winchester)  and  the  holding  of  other  preferments. 
I  Altojrether  it  must  be  asserted  that  the  Act  of  183(i,  if  it  cannot 
i  be  said  to  have  caused,  has  yet  most  materially  conduced  to  that 
revival  of  episcopal  efficiency   which   is,  at  least,  as  marked  n 
feature  in  our  time  as  the  revival  of  parochial  work.    The  matter 
of  episcopal    re-settlement   was   comparatively   easy.      That    of 
parochial  reform  was  a  very  different  affair,  and  to  this  the  Eccle- 
kiastical  Commission  adtlressed  itself  in  earnest.     The  bold  step 
was  taken  of  abolishing"  pluralities  by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  as 
henceforward  to  secure  a  resident  incumlwnt  for  every  parish. 

*  The  IbUowing  Ia1>!o  abovs  tlio  Kpiscopal  incooiea  as  ucertained  by  the 
I  fiiqiiiiyof  1831,  and  aa  sine*  ormngetl  by  the  Act  of  Parlianieot  of  1836  : — 

L  **«i»itni]>.  rrtlxicrd  frotn 
Ip^rtuB 


£              £ 

£ 

£ 

10.000  to  16,000 

OiTlUle,  raised  ttwa     . 

.      .     2300     to 

46i.'i( 

19,000  ,.     8,000 

Cbestrr           , , 

.      .      330U     .. 

46(1' 

IS. DUO  .,   lO.OdO 

St  Davlil'B      , . 

.      .      IBOO     ,. 

45or> 

12,000  .,   10.000 

Exeter 

•      .     2T00     .  . 

50011 

M.ino    ,.     H.llQO 

UUiuceitar      ,, 

.      .     WOO) 
.     .     2300J" 

n.ioo  .,    s.soo 

RrUtnl 

5PU0 

».o«o  .,    ».ooo 

llii-refonl         , , 

.     .     3500     .. 

4201) 

e,300   ,,     4,300 

Uchfl«U 

.     .     3900     ,. 

4S04< 

».»0O   ,,     5.000 

Lincoln           , , 

.     .     4500     ,. 

5l)ilO 

&,400  .,     4,500 

Llundair          . . 

.      .       BOO     ,, 

42011 

4,400  ,,     4.300 

Oxford 

.      .     2500     ,. 

5000 

3,500   .,     2.000 

Peuirlxtrooglj . . 

.      .     3100     ,. 

4500 

RocdtrMer        ,, 

.      .     1^00     ., 

SOOO 

SUIsbary 

.      .     3900     .. 

>000 

Djiiriii  uxinlteriaL 

Ripon,  loOOr, 

jiiul 

Manchr'ster,  4 

200/., 

IW^ 


PbccTJ  founde*!  siocu.    Thu«  oaly  six  wca  suffired  .soriouH  dimioution,  wLile 
r***"*  Ira  than  nine  were  nndor  3000i.  n  year  in  value  icxdueive  of  Mnn). 

f  (Uonrv^tpr  and  Briatfil,  Lincoln,  LlaudatT,  R<xho«ter,  Ri|)On,  and  Maocbester 

I»TK  :  ..1. 

%  1  ■-  uro  liegiuuing  to  lie  for/^ottm  by  tlie  publip,  bo  that  it  may  lx> 

l*c:i  ~  ......i  how  the  poorer  biflbops  eked  out  thfir  incomes  by  other  Cntwn 

lenti.     The  Uiiihops  of  LUndaff.  Oiford,  and  Rocho8t*:'r,  were  respectively 

•na  of  St.  Paul's,  CanUrlmry,  and  Worcester.     The  Bbho[)fl  of  Briatol,  Cheater, 

I  Kx^r,  uU  held  fltalls  at  Durham.     The  Bi«h«pa  of  Qtoui^cster  and  LicM(>Id 

1  MmUs  fct  Weatmingter.     Tlie  Bishop  of  Carlislt'  was  a  |]rel>endafy  of  St. 

Tho  Bishop  of  SL  David's  was  Defin  of  Durham,  and  Dean  of  Brecon  a« 

LbaiidrB  other  examples.     We  may  refer  our  readers  to  a  useful  aroouQt  of 

Atical  ComuiisBions  Work '  up  to  1864.  by  tbt-  Rev.  O.  U.  Sumner.  M.A. 

^  1864.    All  this  was  swept  away. 

Vol  m.-'No.  27 S>  3  But 
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But  thff  question  still  remained  how  to  soeore  incomes:  (1^  lor 
tlic  new  parishes  growing  up  in  the  populous  district*;  (2\  for 
the  enormous  number  of  the  older  parishes  which  used  to  be  oelil 
in  plurality  with  the  richer.      Here,  n^in,  the  ChurcJi  hms  W 
acknowledge  seniccs,  without  which   it  is  dii&cult  to  ima 
how  she  could  ever  have  recovered  her  usefulness  at  all. 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  may  have  made  its  mistjdk:es.  ami  il 
may  have  hail  to  pay  for  them,  too,  at  the  cost  of  the  Churches 
revenues;  but   it  is  only  the  barest  justice  to  say  that,  without 
it,  the  Church  Kstablishment  must  have  perisheil    through 
spicuous  incapacity  for  its  work.      But  where  was  the  moine 
come  frr)m?     It  could  not,  at  least  until  their  prooee<ls  were  con- 
siderably improved,  be  taken  from  episcopal  property,  sinc:r  that, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  was  barely  adequate  to  furuisb  forth 
a  decent  income  for  the  whole  episcopate.     The  only  rcsoiim* 
wns  to  la}  hands  on  the  incomes  of  aU  sinecure  benefices  of  what- 
ever kind,  to  reduce  the  number  of  canonries  in  some  nineteen  of 
the  cathedral   and   collegiate  chnrche*,  and  in  appiv  tlM»    funds 
thus  accruing  to  parochial  purposes.     Besides  these,  they  also 
reduced  the  incomes  of  certain  of  the  canonries,  and  suppressrd 
the  endowments  of  all   the  non-residentiary  prebendaries ;  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  sums  thus  realizerl  would  amount  to 
130,fMK>/.  a  year.      Practically  this  has  been  far  more  than  trebletl, 
partly  owing  to  increased  value  of  property,  largely  aiM  tkim^h 
the  abolition  of  the  old  wasteful  system  of  leasing  on  lives.    Wbat 
an  improvement  is  owing  to  this  last  cause  may  be  inferred  whea, 
so  long  ago  as  18G4,  an  additional   income  of  60,lXXV.  had  boen 
realized  through  it  alone.*     No  doubt  it  would  have  been  sEtaU 
better  if,  instead  of  suffering  mere  reduction!  for  the  Ijenefit  of  tl»<» 
parochial  system,  the  cathedral  system  had  been  also  reanimated 
by  judicious  legislation  as  to  the  principles  on  which  its  prefer- 
ments were  to  he  bestowed  and  the  duties  to  be  p>erformed  by  it« 
canons.     But  five-and-thirty  years  ago  the  uses  of  cathetlrals  were 
comparatively  little  thought  of,  and  the  whole  current  of  Churcb 
reform   set    In    the   direction    of    episcopal    and    pai'ochial    rr> 
anangement.     The  Act  in  question  was  passed  in  1840,  aod  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission   largely  increased  and  reinforced  l»v 
additional  members.     We  cannot  here  stop  to  give  the  historr 
of  the  Commission,  of  its  woi^,  and  of  the  battles  whicb  it  Lajs 


*  Be*  p.  23  of*  The  BoQlniMticml  Commi«moD :  its  Ruo  and  rroerMa.'  Bi\  au^ 
tons  18«*. 

t  StiU,  oTcn  then,  mere  reduction  was  ncvt  all  Lloadaff  CathednJ  sBoerrad,  for 
the  tirat  ttio*  after  the  Inpao  of  oentoriee,  an  ondowaoDt  kt  ita  dbaptcr.  Md  iMi- 
litioa  wi-ns  givon  Tor  ruUing  the  mvjtnta  of  oidnkMoariea,  n«w  OfiuM  Miac  tim 
founded,  to  2001,  a  yew. 

)taa 


liatl  to  figlit,  at  one  time  almost  for  its  existence.  It 
ultimate  fruits  that  it  must  be  juHg^ecl,  and  in  the  ca| 
Commission  it  was  the  longer  before  its  direct  advanj 
perceivetl,  mving  to  the  anticipation  of  its  savings  by  Si] 
reel's  Act,  which  constituted  those  numerous  new  distri 
moniv  known  as  Peel  parishes.  In  onler  to  carry  out  ti 
rndowments,  the  Commission  had  to  borrow  (iOO,00 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  which  for  a  long  time  stopped 
fur  otlier  distribution  of  its  funds.  This  distribution 
inatle  in  the  foUowing  ways: — 

(1.)  In  augmenting  eadsting  benefices  and  in  enrlo 
ones,  in  public  patronage,  either  on  the  score  of  large 
or  on  that  of  property  held  by  the  Commissioners 
i  iinits  of  such  bc-ncfice. 

(2,)  In  making  grants  towards  endowments  to  meet  d 
benefactions  from  private  sources, 

(3.)  In  temporary  grants  for  curates' stipends  in  thi 
♦  listricts,  and  other  temporary  aids. 

liy  November  1,  ]  8*^2,  the  number  of   benefices  ai] 

»*id  endowed,  new  benefices  included,  was  1438.    By  Nol 

J  ^72,  this  number  had  reached  3<550.     The  pecuniary 

«t^riding  as  below : —  < 

^-1.)  Augmeutdtions  and  Endowments  from 
Churcb  Property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissionors,  an  annual  sum  of     . . 

^2.)  Temporary  Grants  to  Curates,  &c.,  aa 
above     


436,345 
20,00fl 


^8.)  Cash  value  of  Benefactions  received  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  from 
private  sources  aa  new  Endowments 
1,363,916?.  17«.  9d.,  producing  annually 


a. 


Gross  results  in  Animal  Increase  to  Pai*o-|   ^^q  ^q. 
cbiftl  Endo^vmcnts       ^-  oid,4SW 

^ides  private  gifts  of  land,  tithes,  &c,  of   whi<'h 
^^^*^**^ot  be  stated. 

T^be  result,  then,  on  the  whole  has  been  that,  by  a  \\t 

?|J**1   conjoint  action  of  the  Chnrch  and  of  the  State,  rart 

^^^^U  readjustetl  to  ends,  impediments  to  her  natural  i 

^«r*  far  as  iter  par ocUifd  system  is  concerned— \\9\q  been 

*^^*\   the  Church   has  been  put,  so  far,  more  and   m€ 

\**>sitinn  to  bring  her  zeal  an<l  energy  to  bear  for  tin 
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benefit.  The  question  now  comes,  how  has  the  Church  us 
her  opportunity?  How  far  has  she  expandetl  lier  actio 
that  impediments  have  been  removed?  Vast  as  have  been  the 
senices  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  it  could  no  motv 
stretch  the  ancient  endowments  to  cover  modern  needs  than  it 
couhl  make  a  village  church  serve  the  needs  of  our  modem 
towns.  All  it  could  do,  and  that  modern  legislation  has  don© 
admirably,  has  been  to  facilitate  the  voluntary  operations  r»f  th^ 
Church  herself — meaning  by  the  Church  that  jwrtion  of  the 
nation  which  is  in  earnest  about  Church  work. 

Let  us,  then,  now  strive  to  give  some  slight  survey  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  has  striven,  and  is  striving,  to  use  her  reco- 
vered opportimities  of  expansion  and  of  usefulness.  We  sa^ 
'  antl  is  striving,'  for  in  the  course  of  our  review  it  will  become 
apparent  that,  all  akmrj  the  line,  the  last  few  year*  are  showiog 
a  most  striking  advance  upon  previous  years,  in  every  single 
department.  The  forms  and  varieties  of  work,  the  lil>eraJity, 
the  money  offered,  the  men  coming  forward  for  ordination  or 
for  missionary  duty,  all  show  an  increase.  The  voluntary-  xrml 
of  past  years,  so  far  from  having  proved  exhausting,  has  been 
gaining  strength  with  action,  and,  unless  our  forecast  is  strangely 
wrong,  we  are  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  fresh  period  of  startlini; 
advance. 

Tlie  combined  action,  then,  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Statr 
has  given  us  back  a  really  par<»cliial  clergy  and  a  genuinel> 
diocesan  episcopate.  It  has  also  untied  her  hands,  so  far  u* 
jHirof^hial  extension  goes.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  labours 
of  that  clergy  or  of  that  episcopate.  Our  jH)int  is  to  show  how 
the  laity  have  supported  their  clergy  since  these  reforms  have 
come  into  action,  to  show  how  all  this  has  given  vent  to  an 
amount  of  lay  zeal  and  lay  support  in  all  Church  work  and 
Church  expansion,  which  far  surpasses  what  could  have  been 
expected,  and  infinitely  surpasses  what  is  generally  imugiurd. 
On  a  former  page  we  showed  that  as  soon  as  the  Churth  <»f 
England  was  set  free  to  divide  her  parishes  and  to  build  new 
churches,  that  moment  she  began  to  do  it.  It  is  now  time  that 
we  should  begin  to  go  into  detJiils;  and  though  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  give  full  particulars  of  all  the  sums  thus  spent,* 
we  can  make  some  approximation,  thus: — 

Up  to  the  en<l  of  1872  the  total  number  of  new  churches  buill 
in  the  century  was  3204,  of  rhurches  entirely  r<?-built  925 ;  in 
all  4129,  without  counting  restorations  and  enlurgements :  ijt. 


*  But  we  rejoice  to  see  that  Lord  Hampton  bas  rooTod  for  a  retora  of  all 
cliuiobcfl  bmlt  or  restore  at  n  ooat  of  over  50(V.  ainec  1840,  fend  the  totel  eoat 
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rynearly  one-tliird  of  all  tlie  churches  in  the  kingflom  have 
kwn  built  this  century.  The  restorations  and  cnlur|jements  are 
11  more  numerous,  but  we  have  not  exact  fip:ures.  Thus  much 
the  numbers ;  next  as  to  the  cr>st.  Of  these  3204  entirely 
V  cburclies,  150*7,  or  nearly  half,  were  aided  by  the  Churcli 
iuilding^  Society  \  half  were  independent  of  it.  Supposing, 
ipii,  tbat  the  same  rule  holds  regarding  restorations,  Sac,  then 
IP  whole  church-building  work,  whether  building  or  restoring, 
:<■.,  nrill  be  just  double  what  the  Ssociety  has  aided.  Now,  the 
■  cost  of  all  work  aided  by  the  S(M?iety  is  9,(HX),CHX)?.  That 
the  church  building,  6cc.,  of  the  century  has  cost  at  least 
l\f)lK),(XK)/.  Observe,  next,  that  1150,  or  more  than  a  quarter 
these  4129  new  or  totally  rebuilt  churches,  have  been  butlt 
the  single  decade  ending  1872,  as  against  l>(j  in  the  tarnbj 
R»rs  ending  1820,  which  <lops  not  look  as  if  the  zeal  were 
nff  out.  Then,  again,  this  takes  no  account  of  Mission 
urchejf,  of  which  the  Society  has  aided  168,  without  return- 
lit  the  total  cost. 

•Next,  let  us  take  the  work  of  parochial  subdivision,  scarcely 
s  important  than,  church-building,  T!»e  existing  number  of 
ishes  ancl  parochial  clistricts  at  the  present  moment  is  as 
irly  as  possible  13,200.  The  Farliainentarv  [inquiry  of  1831 
:urDctI  it  then  as  aboMt  1(),000,*  Hence,  for  every  three 
ishes  of  forty  years  ago  we  now  have  fuur.  Neither  does  this 
e  quite  the  full  measure  of  the  increase  :  for  a  union  of  small 
ishes  has  lx*en  going  on  alongside  of  the  division  o(  tlie  large 
Its,  and  the  reduction  thus  matle  has  had  to  be  fdled  up  by 
new  ones.  The  numlMT  of  new  parishes  formed  under  the 
lurch  Building  and  Ecclesiastical  Commissions  down  to  Octo- 
31,  1868,  is  returned  as  no  fewer  than  2216.t  The  succes- 
'  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  show  a  number 
375  more  new  parishes  during  the  five  years  from  October  31, 
^,  to  November  1,  1873,  thus  bringing  up  the  total  to  2591. 
«>*,  taking  into  account  the  large  numbers  of  subdivisions  other- 
effected,  but  of  which  information  is  less  exact,!  ^^^  increase 


l^p  have  rilready  trtated  tbat  in  the  early  imrt  nt  the  century  the  tminber  wu 
w  about  10,700.  The  discrepancy  ia  proWhly  due  to  the  enrUer  number 
nng  iiu;la«ied  all  raiinnor  of  chapelii,  chapeb  of  eaae,  school,  college,  and  gaol 
w,  Mckoning  C'ver>-  place  whore  servicv  hind  to  Lo  iierformeil  as  if  it  wore  a 
ih.    The  return  of  1831  is  unqueationable. 

Farliaoicntary  Return  ordered  to  be  priiit/xl  Angoat  0  and  10,  1870. 
The  Parliameatary   Return  above  quoted  jiivea  ab*>  a  largo  niunber  of 
^n  Retiiriis  of  new  parisbea  foniieJ  irret<peotive  of  the  2216.     But  four 
J,  Canterbury,  Ixindou,  Winche^'ter,  Bath  aud  WfUs,  made  no  return.   Tbe 
of  HMon  ofbenffief*  retiimtd  in  tbe  rtiimining  dioceses  wpr«  123, 
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above  statcil  is  certainly  not  exagfyeratcd.  Certainly  the  awl 
tiou  to  our  parislics  must  be  consiilered  over  3l)00.  And  evei 
additional  parish  involves  voluntary  outlay  for  church,  ami 
schools,  and  parsonage,  and  all  the  numberless  ct  ctiPtera*  of  daily 
parochial  expenditure. 

It  is  less  easy  to  state  with  anything  like  completeness  th^ 
amount  of  private  liberality  which  has  come  into  play  for  the 
endowment  of  all  these  new  livinjifs.  What  has  come  from 
thp  re-arranj^ment  and  Iwittcr  husbanding  of  Church  propert> 
has  been  already  stated.  But  it  may  not  l>o  amiss  to  repent  tlj;*: 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  no 
less  a  capital  sum  than  1,6.)3,44I5/.  from  private  benefuctiotis  fur 
endowment  up  to  October  31,  1873,  of  which  not  leas  than 
oGtljOQU/.  was  contributed  in  tlie  last  thr€»e  years.  In  tkU  I'ne 
fo7'm  alituc^  tlK^refore,  the  facilities  for  church  extension  aiv 
now  eliciting  new  endowments  at  the  rate  of  120,0(W>/.  a  year. 
^■Vnd  we  have  already  stated  that  the  number  of  par84inages  is 
now  11,000,  against  5900  forty  years  ago ;  so  that,  to  sav  nothi 
of  rebuilt  parsonages,  we  have  a  clear  addition  odf  5UM>  new  oi 
Hut,  after  all,  the  cost  of  church-building,  hi>usc-ljuildl  ■! 

maintenance  of  clergy,  is  but  an  item  in  the  vast  ma*s 
tar>  effcjrt  which  has  been  going  on  and  is  going  on  ini  v 

among  us.     It  gets  talked   of  most,  and  written  alxiur  * 

all  first  steps  do  in  the  inception  of  a  new  enterj^rise.  But  wc 
must  also  remember  that  every  new  parish  and  every  tirwlr- 
settled  incumbent,  becomes  a  new  centre  of  work  and  a  new 
I  hannel  ojiened  through  which  the  ever-ready  zeal  of  tlie  active 
portion  of  our  Church  laity  l>egins  to  acrt  as  soon  as  you  give  it 
scope.  Take  what  tlepartjnent  you  please,  and  you  fiod  the 
same  continually-increasing  outlay.  If  you  look  to  cducatioo, 
the  National  Soi'lety  alone  has  dis])ensed  a  million  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  involving  an  outlay  of  at  least  twelve  times  as  much 
in  actual  capital  from  other  sources.  The  schools  in  unicNi 
with  it  numbtT  14,(>(J0.  Through,  or  in  connection  with  it,  the 
Church  has  founded  »ir-uml-ticenty  Training  Colleges  ^r 
Teachers ;  St.  Mark's  College  alone  has  cost  from  l)0,(KM)/.  to 
70,000/. ;  that  at  Culhani,in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  nearly  iJ0,00ik/.. 
and  others  in  proportion.  In  one  year  alone,  the  year  187:i, 
the  amount  subscribed!  to  build  Church  of  England  schools  was 
o(i7,227/.,  as  contrasted  with  2i,(>0(>/.  from  Dissenting  sources. 
The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Education  Report  oC 
the  Privy  Council  for  1873,  and  will  at  once  show  to  whom  the 
comitry  is  indebted  for  the  means  of  elementary  education  during 
the  last  thirty  years : — 
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For  building  Chnreh  of  England  Schoola  £3.585,164  |  £1,356,487 

British  and  Foreign  Sdiools 220,033  1        106,120 

Weeleyao  Schools     151.042  |         81,817 

Bosun  Oatliolic  Sdiools 99.650  ;         42,167 


But  here,  again,  huge  as  this  capital  oF  three  and  a  hall  mil- 
'  lioiis  of  voluntary  subscriptions  sunk  in  school  buildings  may  seem, 
the  annual  voluntary'  subscriptions  for  their  maintenance  are  to 
the  full  as  striking.  Quoting  again  from  the  same  Report,  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  Churchmen  reach  the  amount  of  389,709/., 
against  Dissenting  subscriptions  of  84,771/.  It  would  take  a 
'  capital  of  more  than  eleven  millions  at  3^  per  cent,  to  produce 
"a — be  it  observed — increasing  income.  Perhaps  nothing  has 
_  more  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  of  the  patriotism,  the 
FiSneedom  from  mere  sectarian  feeling  and  party  spirit  on  the  part  of 
Chnrchmen,  than  their  course  with  regard  to  the  now  famous 
Education  Bill  of  Mr.  Forster.  This  Act  has  not  merely  inter- 
Itrctl  with  their  freedom  in  managing  their  own  schools, 
but  has  imposed  two  considerable  items  of  ejcpense  upon  their 
voluntary  zeal.  First,  they  have  had  to  organize  a  costly  system 
.  of  inspection  and  examination  of  all  parish  scho<»ls  and  Church 
training  colleges  as  regards  their  religious  teaching.  Next, 
fhe  lavish  salaries  offered  to  teachers  by  the  School  Boards,  who 
have  other  petjple's  money  to  di-aw  on,  has  raised,  and  will  raise, 
the  cost  of  teaching.  Yet  the  Church  has  been  at  thr  trouble 
krid  expense  of  training  the  teachers.  Twenty-five  Church  in- 
p/>ec"tor5  are  now  maintained  for  the  religious  inspection  *  of  ele- 
™*Utnry  schools  (besides  many  voluntary  helpers)  at  various 
^*pends,  mostly  we  think  from  3(>()/.  to  400/.  a  year.  The 
'oliowing  statement  of  the  National  Society's  income  (exclusive 
*^  legacies  antl  flividends)  tVir  the  last  tl^ree  years,  will  be  some 
'***sa.5ure  of  the  still  increasing  cost  of  education  to  the  liberality 
***    Oburchmen  : — 

1871     £10,856 

1872     14.173 

1873     17.835 

11>e  Oliristian  Koowledge  Society  htm  aidwl  in  tbe  school  Iniilding  of  tho 
.P.  last  years,  in  llio  wnrk  of  rdigioua  examination  in  tminiug  coUegee,  anil  iti 
^Oing  tlw  collec^Gs  to  train  aUditioDnl  teachers  by  grant*  of  raore  th.'in  11 000/. 
|tT?^*l«o  iiida  largely  in  MiBsionary  noil  Colonial  wi>rk.     We  observe  with  regret 
l;***t  its  income  remaina  more  nearly  statiooary  tliaa  that  of  uny  other  society. 
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The  importance  of  the  subject  of  education  lias  led  us  a  little 
aside  from  our  main  line,  in  pursuance  of  which  we  ought  at 
once  to  have  passetl  from  the  increase  of  churches  and  parishes 
to  the  increase  of  clergy,  to  which  we  now  return. 

In  1801  we  find  the  number  of  clergy  stated  at  10,307.  We 
have  no  means  of  verifying  this  estimate.  But  in  1841  we 
begin  with  accurate  official  returns.  In  that  yeAt  we  find 
the  number  to  have  been  14,fjl3.  In  1871  it  had  grown  to 
20,694,  an  increase  of  over  *50(K>,  and  therefore  nearly  doubling 
the  additional  number  of  parishes.  Of  these,  19,043  aie  engaged 
in  parochial  work.  In  round  numl>ers,  13,000  are  incumbents  * 
and  (iOO  are  assistant  curntes.  Forty  years  ago  the  number  of 
assistant  curates  was  5230,t  but  of  these  no  fewer  than  4224 
were  employed  by  non-resident  incumljcnts,  holding  other  pre-  — ^ 
ferment.  Detluct  this  from  the  then  number  of  parishes —  — ■ 
about  10,lX)0 — and  577(>  becomes  the  very  outside  of  the  number 
of  incumbents  throughout  the  country  only  thirty  years  ago. 
Wc  doubt  if  it  could  be  more  than  55(X),  for  many  an  incutn-  — ■ 
bent  would  hold  two  livings  without  a  curate.  Thus,  then,  the 
course  of  recent  re-arrangement  has  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  incumbents  and  slightly  increaseil  that  of  the  curates. 
This  exactly  illustrates  our  statement  that  the  work  of  re-a«r 
ment  has  been  to  restore  and  extend  a  genuine  parochial  i  ]• 
Our  figures  then  stand  thus ; — 

1841.  1871. 

Incumbents 6,776         13,043 

Curates 6,230  6,000 


Total  Parochial  Clergy         1 1 ,  006 
Add  Clergy  unattached    ..     3,007 


19,043 
1,651 


Total  numbers  of  Clergy     14,613        20,694 

Wc  see,  then,  two  considerable  changes  effected, — -first,  a  rc<lu 
tion  in  the  numbers  of  '  clergy  unattached '  from  3<^07  J  to  1651, 
so  that  the  effective  increase  in  the  'working'  paroihial   clergy 

*  Slightly  under  tbo  nuiubcr  of  pari8l>C8.  A  few  ploralities  suniVe,  ohidljr 
\u  country  towuti  willi  tniiDV  emnll  pttrislieji  and  emoller  cndowiucald.  Chiohaatac^ 
Excttr,  (JlouoicBtcr,  Korwich,  fnrniiili  estuuplee. 

t  Pitrliampntary  Returns. 

X  Mny  nnt  this  large  proportion  of  clergymen  at  ease  do  t^ittethin^  to  acvomt 
for  the  cry  about  the  working  &£  Hguiu^t  the  non-working  rl**r"v  wliirii  ««  aU 
Ti  member  ?    For  «U1  these,  being  clergy,  would  popularly  be  »■  >  te  in 

the  receipt  of  et-eU  ftiAetu-Al  iucouies.     The  present  nunil»erof  i  itAchal 

16  iin  more  than  will  aUow  for  Khool  and  oolk-^  c]erg>-  and  tJici»t.  Ju-vmLM  bv 
Kiilcneast  ojjc,  &c.  The  catI;«dMl  clergy  are  conit*mlively  few  :  31  dettti*  aaa 
127  cnnonti,  of  whom  many  are  iucladed'  in  tlic  nudes  of  effective  porochiaJ  dergf 
us  well. 
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IS  800<\  tliougb  the  gross  increase  is  only  6000 : — m<jV,  tlial  the 
old  endowments  have  been  stretched  to  carry  7224  more  incuin- 
beiits,  and  nearly  HOO  more  curates^  than  forty  years  ago.  The 
question  is,  how  can  the  old  endowments  carry  them  ?  The 
'answer  is,  that  tkei/  iniqttesfwnahh/  dont.  On  a  tVn-mer  pao^e  we 
showed  that  the  whole  adtlitions  out  of  Church  pro]K>rty  made 
to  tlie  incomes  of  the  parochial  c3erg^y  hfive  atnounted  to  no 
more  than  the*  in  itself  larjj^e,  sum  of  436,345/.  But  this  is 
spread  over  3G50  benefices  :  not  liJO/.  a  year  a-piece.  And  we 
have  i«M)0  more  parochial  clergy  for  it — not  55/.  a  year  a-piece. 
The  fact  is  that  after  all  the  *  augmentations '  we  have  still  5573 
livings  not  exceeding  200/.  a  year  in  value,  and  no  fewer  than 

§8752  not  exceeding  300/.  a  year.  The  question,  tlierefore, 
fitrises — how  do  all  these  clergy-  get  supported?  The  answer' is 
threefold : 

(1.)  The  increased  number  of  livings  opened  to  the  clergy  by 

the   creation  of  new  livings  (say  30<>0)  and  by  the  abolition  of 

pluralities  (say  4000)  has  induced  vastly  more  hiymen  of  some 

private  means  to  seek   Holy  Orders  than  otherwise  would   have 

^■clone  so.      This  is  practically  a  supplementary  endowment.      To 

^Wiear  some  people  talk  you  would  imagine  they  thought  clergy- 

■^tt'^n  were  born  ready  ordaine*!,  whereas  each  clergyman  was  a 

^Mayman  to  start  with.     Such  an  organization  of  Church  matters 

^Bf  leads  iiiymen  of  some  private  means  to  enter  Holy  Orders   is 

^^|)CThaps  the  readiest,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the  largest,  form  of 

obtaining    supplementary   endowments    from    the   hiity.*     The 

I  course  of  church  adjustment  and  extension  of  the  last  forty  years 
lias  worked  enormously  in  this  direction. 
(2.)  New  endowments  have  been  given  by  the  laity  since 
there  has  been  scope  for  this  form  of  liberality,  but  its  extent 
could  only  be  fully  ascertained  through  a  Parliamentary  Return. 
\t  is  to  be  hoped  that  Jis  Lord  Hampton  h:is  moved  for  a  return 
of  church-building  gifts,  so  some  one  else  will  move  for  this. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  Kcclesiastifml  Commissioners 
have  received  cash-benefactions  which  produce  57,149/.  per 
annum,  besides  much  more  in  laud  and  tithes,  and  that  they 
have  had  to  refuse  large  offers  for  want  of  more  funds  to  meet 
hem  with. 
(3.)  The  assistance  rendered  to  the  parochial  incumbents  by  the 


•  Tliia  in  a  remark  of  very  wide  application  indeed.  It  touches  not  oiily  each 
itt«re  of  organization  utj  we  speak  of,  but  the  gcneml  ndministrah"*;!!  of  the 
b,  and  even  the  persotial  aJminifctrntion  of  the  hi-ada  of  the  Chrm-h.  A 
painstaking  tind  gonial  biahop  is  not  only  the  bcKt  recniiting-Bcr^eimt  for 
lurch  militant,  but  he  .i(hl:s  lo  its  »tt»ew«  of  wur  in  attracting  clorjjy  who 
with  thorn  8\icli  *  bupplenientary  eiidowmenta '  as  we  epeak  of, 

laity 
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Inity  in  paving  curates'  stipends.     While  the  numljcr  of  asststa 
curates  lias   risen  slowly,  we  observe  that  their  stipends  bar 
risen    largely.     In   li^3ti  the  Parliamentary  Return  from  whic&J 
we  t|U«te  so    often    shows    the    average    stipend    of  the   523C 
assistant  tnrates  of  that  day  to  have  been  81/.  4s.     An  examion*! 
tton   of  the   advertisements*    in  the    *  Ecclesiastical   Gazette' 
shows  the  change  during  the  last  forty  years  to  have 
follows : — 

£     «.    rf. 
Average  stipend  in  1843  was      ..      ..      82     2  10 
1853  ,,       ..      ..     79     0    0 
,,  1863  ,,       ..      ..      97  10    0 

1873  ,,       .,      ..   129    5    8 

Now  where  does  this  money   come  from  'i     The  amount  il^ 
serious.     Fix  the  average  somewhat  lower — say  125/. — for] 
bably  the  worst  paid  curacies  do  not  pet  advertiseil :  lake  th*| 
number  of  curates  at  58(K) — again   beiow  the   mark^aml  v«tl 
you  have  7i5,(K)0/.  as  the  gross  curate  income.     It  could  not  nil 
come  out  of  the  benefices,  unless  every  incumbent  was  a  ma* 
of   considerable    means:  neither   does   it.     About   40<\000/. 
Ijclieved  to  be  paid  by  incumbents,  and  the  rest,  375,000i.i  il 
the  least  which  can   be  taken  as  coming  from  lay  sotirces.    S^ 
that  here  we  have  anotlier  form  of  genuine  supplementary  entlc*** 
meat  resulting  from   the  restoration   of  the  p;irocbial   system  bv 
abolishing  pluralities.      Prior   to   I8^iSt5  this  had    no   existcnd 
The  present  nuinlHT  of  incumbents  alone  is  more  by  20iK)  I 
the  whole  staif  of  parochial  clergy,  incuml>ents  anil  curates  I 
ther,  of  fort}    years  ago  ;  anf!   thus,   witli   more  w  ork  doing  J 
more  men  to  do  it,  there  comes  in   voluntary  help  to  pay  I 
it.      And   it   is  a  (frowiuff  iorm  tjf  help  as  well;   growing,  a»> 
these  forms  of  lay  supplements  to  our  endowments  are.    "" 
excellent    institution,   the   Additional   Curates'   Society,! 
annually   (not   counting  dividends   or  legacies)  over  50»0 
ami  last  year,  18711,  the  amount  reached  55,280/.,  an  increajf< 
5,07H/.  over  1872,  itself  an  increase  over  1871.     The  Pastort 
Aid  Society  last  year  raised  58,955/.,  inehuiing  an  increase 

•  See  '  The  Cliuioh  and  her  Curates,'  p.  9(J. 
I  TliD  accounta  of  this  Booiety  illuBtrrito  bo  etrikingly  our  view  of  tlw  gw*'^ 
nuturc!  of  eJI  these  foniis  of  voluntttcr  help  which  our  sjvtem  now  calls  in  to  ("J*' 
timt  wo  make  the  following  abstruct.  The  er)ci(>ty  waa  established  in  ISS?,}"-** 
when  pluralities  were  alMJiahed  ;  and  the  amounta  expended  thrOHgh  iU  (»9*^ 
alont,  in  employing  additional  ciu-ates,  hare  been  an  under : — 

From  1837  to  1857,  20  years     ..      £3«9,868  annual  arenige   £18,<SW 
„      1857  to  I8t>7, 10  years     ..        506,698  „  2W« 

„     18(i7to]873,    e  years     ..        327,266  „  M^ 

Total     ..      ..  £1,203,832 
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B4<)/.  in  its  legacies,  and   a  donation   of  4(MJ<>/.  as  a   memorial 
'  a  deceased  benefactor. 

But  here  a  still  more  vital  ((uestion  arises  as  to  w|icther  tin- 
increase  in  our  clergy  can  We  maintained,  and,  il  so,  of  the  same 
calibre  as  before.  Upon  a  question  like  this,  farts  alone  can 
Ije  trusted.  Personal  opinion,  unless  you  are  well  assured  of 
the  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  of  the  person,  goes  for  little. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  despondingly  on  these  heads : 
to  speak  (1)  as  if  the  clergy  supply  were  drying  up:  (2)  as  if 
calibre  of  tiie  men  were  falling  off.  As  to  the  first,  we  sulj- 
tlie  toilowlug  figures  from  the  ReixJrt*  of  Canon  Gregory's 
aittee  of  Convrjcntion  on  Clergy  Supply.  He  gives  the 
annual  number  of  deacons  ordained  fluring  the  following 
iods  as  under : — 

1834—1843 535 

1844^1853 665 

1864—1863 600 

1863—1872 595 

S^omcwhat  discouraging,  perhaps,  at  first  sight.  But  a  year  has 
one  by  since  this  Report  was  presented*  and  with  it  a  year's 
lioations.  We  have  gone  carefully  through  the  returns  in 
'Ecclesiastical  Gazette,'  and  find  that  for  1873  the  nuinlier 
'  newly  ordained  deacons  was  630  ;  so  that  at  all  events  we  have 
f  number  exceeding  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  if  not 
Dual  to  that  of  the  now  somewhat  distant  decade  of  1844- 
853.  But  that  was  the  time  when  the  abolition  of  pluralities 
,  creating  the  demand  for  clergy  most  urgently.  Since  then 
ere  has  only  been  such  additional  <lcmand  for  clergy  as  the 
ESormal  expansion  of  our  system  under  present  circumstances 
'^dBauds  to,  and  at  the  existing  moment  denian<l  and  supply  appear 
!©►  be  increasing.  Again,  there  is  a  great  cry  about  the  number 
wL  Literates  admitted  to  Holy  Orders ;  but  it  is  enormously 
^bfcggeratcd.  We  have  not  the  full  statistics  of  past  years  on 
I  *  ^  point,  but  in  1873  the  number  of  Literates  was  only  2G  out 
^  he  630.     The  whole  number  stood  as  under : — 

I  Graduates  of  the  ancient  Universities 457 

»      King's  College,  London ;  Theological  GoUegeB,  &c.  ..      147 
Literates        .. 26 
630 

^f^ow    during    the    nine    years    last    passed,    1864-1872,    the 
"^^Tagc    number   of  graduates,  accortling    to  Canon   Gregory's 
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figfurcs,  was  434,  or  23  per  annum  less  than  in  1873 ;  while 
the  ten  precetling  years,  1854-(j3,  it  was  but  three  more, 
460.*  Hence  our  last  year's  return*  of  graduates  ordained 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  previous  nineteen  years.  G 
tainly  present  statistics  are  not  discouraging,  although  a  year 
two  back  some  uneasiness  was  felt.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
things  now  stand,  clergy  supply  is  very  much  a  question  of- 
we  will  not  say  demand,  but  of  openings.  Open  spheres  (^ 
work,  and  such  is  the  existing  condition  of  the  Chujcb,  th- 
incn  will  l>e  found  to  come  forward  for  it,  unless,  imleed,  thes- 
is some  exceptional  discouragement  affecting  the  neighlxjurhooi^-^^^** 
Some  of  the  dreariest  parts  oi'  East  London  can  get  curates  "9^ 
easily  enough.  So  could  Leeds,  under  Dr.  Hook  an<l  his  sui^  ^^? 
cessors.  If  there  were  such  a  thing  in  the  Church  of  Englan 
as  a  central  body,  like  the  VVesleyan  Conference,  to  take  coun 
for  t)ie  future,  and  to  look  ahead  with  the  forethought  which 
business  firm  has  to  use  in  adapting  its  operations  to  changin;^ 
circumstances,  then  it  would  be  fully  seen  that  what  wants  moi 
ItHtking  to  is  the  wisest  way  ol  devising  ojicningst  for  work: 
making  these  o|>enings  aliundantly  known,  and  heartily  en- 
couraging the  workers.  The  cx|K;rience  of  the  last  thirty  year» 
shows  plainly  enough  that  men  and  money  will  pour  in  whe; 
sco|>e  and  encouragement  are  given. 

But  the  Church  of  England  is  not  limited  to  the  dioceses  ol-^ 
ICiigland  and  Wales;  and  in  writing  of  its  existing  *  state'  !•" -^ 
would  l>e  unpardonable  not  to  take  some  notice,  however  brief,^^^ 
of  the  contemporaneous  expansion  of  its  work  beyond  the  seas.-^-^ 
It  was  in  184() — just  when  the  great  start  was  beginning  here  at:^  ■* 
home — that  Bishop  BlomfieUrs  memorable  letter  led  to  thc-^^^ 
establishment  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council. J  There  "^ 
were  then  ten  Cohjnial  bishoprics,  five  wholly,  others  partially,  « 
dependent  on  State  funds.  There  are  now  sirti/^  of  which  ten  * 
are  strictly  missionary,  and  of  which  no  less  than  seven  have  ^ 
been  added  within  the  last  few  months.  It  has  been  truly  said  ' 
that  their  roll  is  in  itself  a  geographical  lesson,  and  we  wonder 

*  Hie  variety  in  prertoas  training  which  thoae  figures  show  with  regard  to  (be 
newly  ordainm  is  (ur  from  n  disiuiTantagc  to  the  work  nf  the  Church.  On  this 
head  wo  would  gjvccinlly  recommend  to  our  reiulers'  notice  Cfmon  Ashwell'i  papic 
on  '  Clergy  Suppiv/  read  ol  the  Batii  Cliurch  Congrctie,  1873. 

t  Some'tliing  of  this  may  be  Boeu  in  tho  cxpt*rienco  of  the  Bi«bop  of  LoikIoii** 
Fund,  whicli  hu8  already  mised  on  aroount  of  4i>4,391?. 

X  This  Council  has  mised  funds  for  tho  support  of  Oolonul  bishops  ever  aiM« 
1840.     It  hM  now  itwtded  as  endowments — 


In  Bnglwnd     •• 
In  ibe  Gblonies 

Total    .. 


£142,782 
118,110 


how 
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"many  tif  our  readers  coukl  indicate   the  whereabouts  of 
Jgoma  and  JVIoosonec,  Athabasca  and  Saskatchewan.      Advcrt- 
pg-  to  the  j^rowth  (jf  this  Cohmial  and   Missionary  Church,  we 
Kould    state    that    the  ten    bishoprics   of   1^40   had   grown   to 
iirty-five  by  18ii4,  an  addition  oi Jivc-and-twentif^  averaging  one 
er  annum  ;  but  that  the  last  ten  years  have  added   as  many  as 
lie  whole  five-and-tvventy  years  preceding,  while  seven  (as  above 
ate<l)  have  been   foumled  the  last   few  months.     So  also  with 
^e  income  of  the  old  and  valued  Propagation  Society  ;  that^  too, 
shared  the  general  expansion  of  the  last  few  years,*     Twenty 
pars  ago,  /.  e.  in    1854,  its  subscription  income  (exclusive  of 
lividends,  legacies,  and  special  funds)  was  43,(175/.       In   1871 
;  was  64,793/. ;  in  1872,  73,394/.  ;  last  year,  7f>,0r>7/,     Under 
tie  head    of  Spetnal   Funds   we    have  two    anonymous    annual 
ibscriptions,  one  of  1000/.  a  ypar,  the  other  of  500/.  a  year, 
B%'oted  to  China  and  Japan.     These  two   subscriptions  com- 
menced in  1873.     This  society  alone  maintains,  in  whole  or  in 
^»rt,    484    clergy,   of  whom    45   are  native   Indians,    and    822 
■ktechists   and  lay  teachers,  mostly  natives.     In  almost  all  the 
Kolonial  dioceses  theological  colleges  are  cstabllshetl.     A  few 
|ve    of  o!d   standing,  but  most    of   them  date   within   the    last 
thirty  years. t     Some  are  aidecl  from  home  by  the  S.  P.  G,  or  the 
Jo.  M,  S.     Others  go  alone.      Indeed,  It  Is  to  be  noted  how  much 
be  Colonial  Church  has  during  the  last  few  years  been  passing 
ato  indejMjndence,  and  itself  becoming  the  starting-point  of  new 
Kpansion.       The   Melanesian    Mission,    presided    over   by   the 
amented    Bishop   Patteson,  was  supported   largely  by  Australia 
and    Xcw  Zealand.     The  Canadian    Church    provides    for   the 
extension  of  its  own   episcopate,  and   has    founded   the  sees  of 
Huron,  Ontario,  and  Algoma;   while  the  West  Indian  island  of 
_Trinidad  at  once  provifled  for  a  bishop  to  itself  as  soon  as  dis- 
establishment   betel    Barbados    and    left    the    Church    free,  to 
arrange  its  affairs  acconling  to  its  needs.      Out  perhaps  the  most 
striking  testimony  we  could  quote  is  that  in  the  Indian  Blue- 

•  The  Church  Missionary  Society  also  hft«  just  heli!  its  annunl  m«?tiug,  iind  Wf« 
observe  that  it  retuma  its  subscription  incouie  as  133,6ii2r  Ita  legacicB  rea«h  tlu* 
largo  «um  vf  33.509r  and  beutfactiona  that  of  29,3U4r  Altogether  itfl  year's 
iDCCimc  reai'hta  19(>.525?..  bt?iug  36,855/.  morti  than  in  1K72. 

t  A  list  here— we  believe  foLrly  complete — nn.y  be  iutcrcsting.  CoJrirjgtftn 
Oolkffie,  Barbados;  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta;  Windsor,  in  Nova  ScoUfl,  arc  of  old 
■Uadliig.  Recent  col  leges  are,  Lonnoxville,  in  Quebec;  the  College  at  Frederiotou; 
Vinity  College,  Toronto;  Huron ;  Bishop  Aahton  Oxenden'a  New  College  at 
'  aircol;  St.  John's,  Newfoundland;  a  iheoloj^icaJ  wllejje  in  Rupert's  Land,  of 
"  "i  the  new  Blidiop  of  Saskotoheivaa  was  Warden;  Moore  Cnllege,  Sydney; 
'  "r  College  at  Capetown;  another  at  Grahamatowu.  for  training  native 
I  cfttechitts,  which  ia  very  succesefiil 
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book  of  last  year,  which  has  bocn  reprinted  by  ihc  S.  F.  (J,,  at 
may  be  had  for  3d.  There  the  native  Church  has  381  natif 
elerpy,  besides  6(X)  missionaries  <»f  various  Christian  bodies,  ar 
the  Indian  Government  bears  the  most  emphatic  testimony 
the  political  importance  of  the  'loyalty'  and  *^  solid  principU 
of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  population,  as  *  greatly  U 
iluencing  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part,'  so  that 

'  The  Government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
obligation  under  which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  eiortione  made  I7 ) 
these  600  Missionaries,  whose  blameless  example  and  self-deoyiog 
lalKiurs  are  infusing  now  vigour  into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  grest 
populations  ploceii  under  English  rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be 
in  every  way  better  men  and  beUer  citizens  of  the  groat  Kmpu»  i> 
■which  they  dwell.'  ^^^ 

Brief  as  it  is,  the  foregoing  must  suffice  to  illustrate  how  t^i 
facilities    for  freer  expansion    have   been    met    by  the    gencr 
Church   public  acting  on  the  large  scale  and  through  the  pub! 
organizations  specified.     But  around  these  more  general  rao'' 
mcnts  there  has  been  what  we  may  call  ufriuffc  of  separate 
more  individual  undertakings,  many  of  them  so  remarkable, 
valuable  in  their  action,  and  at  the  same  time  so  distinctly 
iicctcd    with   the   general    spirit   of   endeavour   which    has 
stimulated,  that  some  few  specimens — merely  as  s]>ecimens — mu 
be  given. 

We  have  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  Church's  parochial   svstc^'-j! 
began   to  re\ive,  the  missionary  spirit  began   to  revive  as  wc^S 
and   that   in   1840  the  Colonial  Bishopries'  Fund  commenc 
This  was  followed  in   1848    by  the  maffnificent  found.ition- 
mainly  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Berwford  Hope,  now  M.P.  fd 
Cambridge  University,  and  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Edward  Cole 
ridge,  now  Fellow  of  Eton — of  St  Augustine's  College  for  ih^  ** 
training  of  missionary  clergy.     Probably  few  of  our  readers  :        ^ 
unacquainted  with  the  place  or  with  its  history,  but  we  refer  to  i 
not  merely  as  an  act  of  conspicuous  munificence  and  usefulne 
guided  by  a  taste  and  feeling  as  ran*  as  the  generosity,  but  in  its  1 
historic  connection   with  the   course  of  Church    expansion 
which  we  treat.     And  round  this  central  point  there  has  grow 
up  a  whole  system  of  further  endowments,  as  well  as  of  local 
ciations  for  fintling  and  aiding  fitting  students,  together  with  »' 
college  at  Warmii«iter  for  their  earlier  education.* 

A  not! 


less^V 


•  The  growth  of  St.  AaitnistiiieV  \a  worth  noticing,  and  tljc  mnr^  Viminsp  jt  U 
gono  on  so  quiell  v,  with  little  or  notiting  sniJ.     Tlit«  eitc  ntxl  nurirnt  iTiiililin 
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,  Another  enterprise,  almost  persontil  in  its  orig^in,  but  which 
now  [jr«»wn  into  nearly  national  importance,  was  at  this  time 
ist  in  the  bud,  Wft  mean  Mr.  (now  Canon)  Wotnlard's 
2;igantic — we  can  use  no  smaller  word — system  of  schools  for 
extending  to  the  lower  midtUe  classes  that  form  of  education 
irbich,  under  the  appellation  of  '  public  school  education,'  has 
done  so  much  to  form  the  character  of  the  hiju^lier  classes  of 
Englishmen.  Most  travellers  by  the  railway  line  l>etween 
Brijgrhton  and  Woithing^  know  the  vast  pile  of  building;s  which 
crown  the  brow  of  the  low  hills  looking  down  on  the  broad 
shallow  river  which  the  line  crosses  near  Shoreham.  This  is 
the  Lancing  School,  unfinished,  for  it  is  planned  on  a  scale 
ivliich  must  yet  take  years  to  complete ;  but  it  has  been  long  at 
ivork  ;  it  has  already  cost  80,00(>/.,  of  which  the  great  hall  has 
;aken  more  than  KVKM)/.,  though  unfinished  still.  St.  John's, 
Murstpierpoint;  with  its  hundreds  of  boys  and  chapel  of  almost 
:atbcdral  tlimcnsions  though  simple  form,  has  cost  as  much, 
^.rdingly,  a  school  to  hold  a  thousfind  boys,  the  only  one  of  all 
o  which  the  public  has  been  asked  to  contribute,  has  already 
:ost  near  50,(K>0/.  On  the  new  school  now  rising  at  Denstone 
or  the  Midland  counties  some  .'>0,0<K)/.  worth  of  work  has  been 
dready  done  ;  and,  including  the  outlay  on  two  allie<l  schools  for 
prls,  the  mere  cost  of  buildings  has  reached  nearly  if  nf)t  quite 
iOf^.OfMl/,,  while  something  like  endowment  is  accumulating  in 
die  shaj>e  of  from  4.^0  to  r»f)(»  acres  of  land,  besides  some  3000/. 
I  the  funds.  Surely  a  grand  specimen  of  what  zeal  and  perse- 
rance  can  effect. 

'  Neither  should  the  local  exertions  for  the   restoration  of  our 

kthedrals,  in  some  cases,  as  at  Bristol,  almost  <lepending  on  one 

'  two  individuals,  be  forgotten.     We  are  not  compiling  a  Blue- 

>k.      We  are  only  giving  such    examples  as  our  own  personal 

luaintance  furnishes  of  the  recent  and  now  more  than  ever- 

ading  spirit  of  self-extension  and,  practically,  self-endow- 

jbcen  a  separaio  gift,  and  ita  bnildingB  having  cost  30,000!.,  ita  eodowments 

12  stood  Bt  23,000f.  3  per  Cents.,  or £690  per  annum. 

r  1874  they  hftTG  grown  to  31.4001  3  per  Gents.     ..       042  „ 

Land  tothe  vtducof  ..      ..       2.50 
Another  inTestmeut     ..      ..       100  « 

Ditto  for  Oriental  Header  ..       100  „ 

InaU     £139S 

arther.  ia  1852  its  endowments  for  exhibitions  stood  ut  5340L  3  per  Gents.,  or 

*^-    per  annum.     Since  tht'n  further  endowments  for  the  like  purpoees  have 
^*v  mode  to  the  amount  of  G080?.  3  per  Cents.,  or  182^.  more  ;  li^sides  an  tnoome 
red  from  tlio  loml  ussociatinnB  of  COO/,  a  year  for  SI.  Augustine'i},  and  of 
a  year  for  the   C«illi-'go   at  Warhitiistor,  nnd  a  few   iiiii>eellaneou8  items 
nting  to  obout  ir»00?.,  beeidc^  2800?.  for  r-xteiision  of  buildings, 
lie  number  of  clergy  i\n«l  rftUcliiBts  s^-jit  out  haa  been  over  200. 

ment. 
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ment,  wliich  marks  the  Church  of  England  of  to-daj.  If,  therefore* 
any  of  our  own  rentiers  should  complain  of  omissions.,  let  us  saj 
once  for  all  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  completeness.     It  was  1 
the  other  daj  thnt  Worcester  was  re-opened  after  restoration  : 
cost  of  over  100,(X^0jf.      Llandatf,  which   had   lain   in   ruins,  i 
may  sav  for  centuries,  has  risen    again^  at  a  cost  of  ^iO,000/,, 
which  all   but  5tX)0/.  was  voluntary  subscription.     SalisburyJ 
spending  40,0(H)/.  in  addition  to  li),0(X)/.  from  the  Ecclesiastic 
Commission.     Bristol  is  spending  55,000/.  on  the  building] 
its  nave  and  two   western  steeples,  which,  because  unsafe,  wfi 
simply  pulled  down  and  carteil  away  some  three  hundred  years  , 
ago ;  so  that  for  three   centuries  there   have   Ijeen  no   nave  \ 
western    towers    at    all.       Hero    uU    is    voluntary    subscripttd 
Chichester  spire  has  been    rebuilt,  and  the   cathedral    gen 
restored,  at  a  cost  of  over  50,(K)0/.     At  Chester  the  couiitv 
given  45,000/.,  aide<l  by  the  Commissioners'  15,000/.,  -whertl 
is  worth  notice  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  previous  restonity 

of  the  cathedral  to  practical  usefulness,  that  funds  for  its  an   

tectural    restoration   were    forthcr>ming.       Rochester,   small  '-«? 
extremely  interesting,  and  one  of  the  earliest  three  of  our  Engli^ 
cathedrals,  has  spent  13,000/.,  and   about  17,0tM^/.  more  is 
being    raised   without  t!ie  Commissioners'   help.      And   in 
farthest  West,  the  most  unique  of  all,  far-off  St.  David's,  is  < 
more  beginning  to  show  its  quaint  and  singular  beauty.     Btt 
is  far  off  and  little  known,  otherwise  the  zeah>us  efforts  of  tha 
concerned   would  ere  imw  have  completed   their   undeitakinj 
As    it   is,   about   15,000/.   has   been    raised   in  the  district 
10,004)/.  given    by  Commissioners.     Ely,  the  glory   of  the 
fen  country,   has  spent  at  least   70,000/.  from   its  own  nnil  i 
neighbourhood's  resources;  while  Kxeter  will  have  spent  at  1 
50,000/.  before  the  works  now  in  progress  are  completed, 
restoration    of  Hereford   has  cost  over  4n,(MX'/.  unaided  bv  1 
Commission.     Without  going   farther,   the  specimens  we 
quoted  ran  up  to  a  total  of  not  far  short  of  400,000/.  of  voliifltij 
gifts,  either  already  spent  or  now  being  spent  upon  the  ihv 
with  only  very  small  further  help  from  the  Commission. 

Lastly,  \o  turn  to  the  last   feature  we  shall   dwell  upon- 
revived  use  of  the  Offertory.     A  few  years  ago,  we  doubt  if » 
article   on  Church  progress  was    likely  to   have    included 
offertory  as  one  of  the    forms  of  supplementary  endowment 
which    the    expansion    of  our  Church  «ystem    might  look 


*  At  St.  Dnvifl'g  thp  work  of  restoring  the  fabric  presented  peoaliar  diO 
M  well.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Reports  (Hurrison,  St.  Martin'*  Lane.  ' 
n<iui  ulmrat  like  a  raioance. 
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serious  support.  Even  now  we  dtjubt  if  its  importance  or  its 
magnitude  is  at  all  adequately  appreciated.*  It  is  not  every- 
where that  it  can  be  depended  upon  equally.  Nowhere  would 
it  be  safe  to  depend  upon  it  exclusively.  But  in  many  places  it 
works  so  successfully  in  aid  of  endowments,  that  when  we  arc 
reckoning  up  the  various  forms  of  help  to  be  counted  upon 
in  the  extension  of  the  Church  and  opening  up  new  spheres 
of  work,  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  To  say  the  least, 
viewed  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  rising  zeal  of  the  laity 
has  met  the  growing  industry  of  the  clergy,  the  increase  of 
offertory-income  of  the  last  few  years  is  most  remarkable.  It 
has  only  been  within  a  few  days  of  printing  this  Article  that  it 
has  I>een  suggested  to  us  to  touch  oxi  this  department  4)f  lay  aid 
to  Church  endowments.  We  have  had,  therefore,  but  small  time 
to  gather  facts.  In  many  cases  answers  have  been  delayed.  But 
it  is  something  to  find  that  from  ticeive  churches  in  large  towns, 
the  aggregate  offertory  of  1^73  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
40,000/.,  whereas  the  aggregate  endowment  of  the  benefices  was 
only  1850/.  Six  of  the  twelve  are  London  churches,  three  in  dis- 
tinctively wealthy  localities,  the  other  three  in  neighbourhoods 
of  ordinary  suburban  means.  The  other  six  are  in  well-to-do 
provincial  towns.  As  specimens  of  a  different  class,  we  have 
taken  one  of  the  Shored  itch  churches,  and  that  in  the  very 
poorest  part  of  that  most  miserably  indigent  neighbourhoo*!, 
GUid  it  returns  its  offertory  (we  quote  from  printed  returns 
in  all  cases)  at  f)22/.  ;  a  church  among  the  working  men  at 
Bradford,  the  traditional  headtjuarters  of  Dissent,  which  stands 
sat  776/. ;  and  St.  Hilda's,  South  Shields,  which  has  grown  from 
:240/.  in  1864  to  509/.  in  1873-4 :— specimen  cases  each  of 
allege,  which  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom. 

Now,  what  we  say  is, — contrast  all  this,  we  will  not   say  with 

^MJrty  years  ago,  when  Sydney  Smith  was  denouncing  the  hide- 

t^otind  con<lition  of  the  Church,  which  crushed  its  cxjiansion 

^:xactly  where  most  needed ; — we  will  not  say  foTtjf  years  ago, 

^*^*ie?n    ]>arcx;hial    subdivision   was    not  yet    taken    in    hand    in 

^^**riest ; — but  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  back,  when  there  had 

^^^■«"cely  been  time  for  the  restored  means  of  expansion  to  begin 


tr> 

tH 


t.<>ll.      And  remember  that  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  see 
results  of  bringing  the  work  and  the  workers  together ;  and 

ITerc.  agnin.  or  in  nearly  every  dopartmont  of  Cliarch  work,  wo  suffer  fcr  w.jut 
■^    duly  niithorised  central  body,  octing  with  coastitutional  power?,    autLor'afd 
S^Uter  informatioD,  to  tiscertaiu  ttic  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  our  work, 
'*t   (ulvigo,  or  act,  accordingly. 

"VJ   ^'A^ —x\.    oTft  m  that 
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that  these  are  only  examples  of  the  way  in  which,  when  Uii 
Church  ffoes  bcpin  to  occupy  new  ground,  and  to  try  to  do  hei 
duty,  new  means  for  supporting  her  efforts  are  sure  to  flow  in 
as  well. 

Surely,  then,  it  must  be  clear  from  this  slight  sun-ey  that,  in 
all  the  great  departments  of  practical   pastoral  work,  there  liJi» 
not  merely  been  a  vast   revival  of  clerical  energy,  but  of  most 
effectual  support  from  that  portion  of  the  laity  which  is  broaght 
in  contact  with  the  energies    of  the  clergy.     Forty  yean  a|p» 
there  was  but  little  work  doing,  and  the  clergy  were  decidedly 
unpopular.     Things  are   changed   now,  and    all   that  is  gone. 
And  yet  Church  matters  are  uneasy.     But  what  we  have  to  notice 
is  that  the  malaue  affects   a  different  region  of  Church  woA 
altogether.      It  is  not  so  mucli  the  work  as  the  administratioD  of 
the  work  which  needs  adjustment  now  :  the  administration  of  ^H 
system  which  has  developed  so  much  life.    There  is  every  bitlP 
much  uneasiness  about  Church  administration  now  as  there  w« 
about  Church  stagnation  when  Sydney  Smith  was  declaring  iyta 
be  the  fate  of  Establishments  to  die  of  dignity.     A  sur^'ey  ofiH 
*  state  of  the  Church  '  would  be  incomplete  and  misleading  whira 
should  fail  to  take  some  account  of  the  extraordinary  ferme  """ 
the  midst  of  which  we  write. 

To  any  one  who  will  look  coolly  at  it,  and  not  turn  gid 
the  whirlpool  of  opinion  spins  around  him,  the  situation  isl 
of  interest.     It  is  not  without  its  elements  of  risk  :  but  it  ' 
crisis  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  we  must  have  come  to  I 
the  natural  course  of  Church  expansion  ;  and  we  must  say  1 
our  minds,  it  presents  more  elements  of  hope  than  of  fear, 
solve  it  into  its  elements,   and   the  present  clamour,  afler'j 
comes  down  to  this — to  a  demand  for  further  orgaoisatioDl 
for  real  administraticm  ;  to  a  demand  for  a  central  organifl 
and  administration  on  the  part  of  the   Law  and  of  the  Bis' 
as  real  and  as   j>ersonal  as  the  revived  activities    we   see ;  ' 
demand  also  for  an  adjustment  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Ch 
is  (or  should   be)  governed,  to  the   new   state  of  things 
wliich  the  Church  is  working.     Sixty  years  ago  the  Church^ 
hide-bound  everywhere.     The  demand  arose  that  she  should 
set   free,    to  go  where  she  was  wanted,   and  occupy  the 
places  iif  the  land.     Those  restrictions  were  removed,  Cbo 
and  State  happily  working  together  ;  and  though  the  work  is  »* 
yet  not  one  quarter  done,  we  begin  to  see  the  fruits.* 

&it 

•  The  Diocese  of  Peterborough  ha»  just  made  a  remarkable  retomof  the  «*W 
tary  contributions  for  Endotnaente,  Church  Buildiug,  and  Schoob  during  ib»y^ 
thirty  years.    Large  as  the  amount  is,  the  moet  noticeable  feet  is  that  the  oa^^*j 
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Jut  the  reviving  energ-ies  which  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  sjient 
I  they  have  been  upon  one  department  of  the  Church's  work, 
l^e  of  necessity  produced  a  recovery  which  is  as  yet  but  partial 
1  one-sided.    Hence  the  very  recovery  which  they  have  wrought 
i  brought  out  other  needs  into   view  which  were  not  visible 
ore.    Clear  away  the  surroundinffs  of  party  cries  and  ephemeral 
Jcitements,  and  it  is  plain  that,  sooner  or  later,  such  a  demand 
^we  speak  of  was  simply  inevitable.      In  the  vast  development 
t  energy,  lay   as  well  as    clerical,  new   forma    of  work    have 
struck    out^    new    ag^encies    brought    into    play,    services 
(re  been    indefinitely    multiplied,    and    there  Aire    inevitably 
ffied.     And  this  has  been   done,   not  in   consequence  of  any 
1  from  an  ecclesiastical  Moltke,  not  in  pursuance  of  orders 
I  headquarters,  but  sporadically  and  j>ro  re  natd,  by  methcxls 
irjfingboth  with  the  locality,  and  with  what  was  thought  suited 
the  people,  whether  it  was    amid   the  refinements  of   Bel- 
*via,  the  slums  of  Shoreditch,  the  workmen  of  a  railway  town, 
rthe  men  of  business  of  a  London  suburb.     It  has    been  as  if 
eh  regiment  in  an  extended  battle    had    devehjped    its  own 
and    tactics   in  face    of  the  enemy  as  best    it    could, 
nding  for  unity  of  design  upon  the  general  knowledge  each 
I  of  the  art  of  war,  rather  than  upon  direct  and  central  orders, 
f  cuurse,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  for  ever.     The 
ntnl  administration  must  be  brought  into  a  condition  of  cor- 
ondiog  efficacy,  or  the  Church  becomes  a  congeries  of  atoms, 
I  not  an  organised  body  at  all, 
[Then  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  you  have  this 
complication  that,  when   you  try  to  put  in  motion  her 
cient  rules,  you  find  them  as  antiquatetl  and  as  hfiril  to  use  as 
r parochial  system  was  sixty  years  ago.    The  Great  Frederick's 
of  war  Avould  not  have  hampered  the  Prussians  more  if 
ha^l  I)een  tied  to  them  in  1870.     This  is  no  unfair  state- 
ot    Our  Rubrics  are  at  least  two  centuries  old,  much  of  them 
f  older,  to  say  nothing  of  our  antiquated  modes  of  legal  pro- 
Yet  we  are  compelled  to  treat  these  rubrics  as  nearly 
f  whole  Statute  Law  for  the  present  day.     Now  every  lawyer 
0W8  that  however  carefully   drawn   Statute  Law   may    Ix?,   it 
I  dangerous   to   interpret   and   apply    it  without  regard   to  the 
aoD  Law.      But  in  the  case  before  us  tbese  rubrics,  which 

Mof  the  {a«<  ten  jear«  are  more  than  those  of  uU  the  twanty  yeara  precedmg, 
*tgatetue:— 

1844-54     .     .     .  £238,722    \     ..^G  110 

1854-64     .     .     .     287,3S9    f     ^526,110. 


1864-74 £543.172. 

t2 
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we  have  to  treat  as  Statute  Law  never  pretended,  when  d 
up,  to   anything  like   the  measure  of  self-completeness  nf 
ordinary  Statute  Law  aims  at.     People  forget  that  our  ruh 
system  (if  you  can  call  it  a  system)  initiated  nothing,  but  si] 
modified  what  went  before.     This  is  why  it  is  so  fragmei 
Had  our  rubrics  been  initiating  anything,  they  would  have 
fully  descriptive  and  self-explanatory.     Being  what  they  wi 
their  funnation,  their  application  as  Statute  Law  now  req 
an  altogether  uncommon   acquaintance  with  the  correspioo 
Common  Law.     liut  the  '  Common  Law'  in  this  case  mean 
customs  and  observances  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
up  the  rubrics^ — the  observances  familiar  to  the  practice  of 
who  first  were  to  obey  them — J.  e.,  men  who,  for  the  most 
were  in   priest's  orders  when  VVolsey  was  Archbishop! 
anything  more    be  wanted  to  explain  our  present  dead-l 
No  doubt  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  subject  has  received  a 
deal  of  attention  lately,  though  not  enough,  as  it  would  seel 
save  our  highest  courts  from  incompatible  decisions.     It  w 
until  the  Church  was  all  hut  stifled  for  want  of  means  for  paro 
expansion  that  the  needed  facilities  were  given.    In  like  mauu 
is  not  until  the  Church  is  all  but  shattered  by  Ritual  disturl; 
that  the  subjects  of  her  law  and  its  administration  receive 
and  practical  attention.     But  the  excitements  of  the  present 
well  be  borne  if  they,  in  their  turn,  lead  to  our  rubrical  sy 
and  our  legal  procedure  being  rendered  simple,  intelligibly 
workable.     For  it  is  not  merely  the  simplification  of  proct 
that  is  wanted.      The  controversy  which  has  risen   aboiij 
Archbishop's  Bill  must,  we  should  imagine,  have  settled 
question  in  the  minds  of  all  men  capable  of  looking  beyoiM 
moment.     We  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that,  had  the  law 
clear,    the    existing    troubles    need    never    have    arisen. 

*  Quarterly  Review  *   is  not  a  clerical   organ,  and  it  is  nol 
business   to   write   a    nineteenth    century    version    of    Pea 

*  Repressor  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy.'     But,  i 
how  much  the  clergy  have  been  saying  for  themselves  tbi 
two  months,  we  have  been  astonished  above  measure  that  n 
of  them  has  had  the  wit  to  lay  the  blame  where  we  bcliej 
truly  lies — i.  e.  on  tlie  real  ambiguities  which  exist.      We 
pose  that  each  section  of  them  is  so  satisfied  with  the  corred 
of  its  own   interpretation  that,  in    its    eagerness,  this   p<4 
obvious  enough  to  a  looker-tm — has  }x*en  overlooked.     It  is 
no  doubt,  which  has  often   made  bishops   unwilling  to 
fere    with    clergy    of    whose    bona   Jide«    they    were    jn 
and  who  were  popular  with  their  laity,  even  though  they 

bisH 
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{"*bops)  might  doubt  their  ritual  accuracy.  But  what  next? 
*Qe  door  of"  winkcd-at  diversity  thus  opened,  where  were  you  to 
*^5*p?     Men  whose  ifona  Jides  was  less  unquestionable  had  their 

t^i€w8  also  how  much  the  rubrics  might  be  stretched  to  cover. 
Others  who  loved  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  or  who  found  sensa- 
tion *draw,'  took  advantage  of  the  situation  ;  and  though  we  arc 
*issured  by  good  authorities  that  their  actual  number  is  compara- 
idrely  small,  still  there  have  been  instances  enough  of  thoroughly 
fantastic  and  unauthorised  ceremonial  to  call  for  remedial  mea-. 
«ures.  Then  wiien  the  measures  are  wanted,  the  administration 
*>f  the  law  is  as  unworkable  as  the  rubrics  are  ambiguous,  and 
the  Archbishops  come  to  Parliament  to  mend  it.  We  do  not 
propose  to  examine  their  Bill,  or  the  very  different  measure 
which,  with  their  concurrence,  has  now  left  the  Lords  and  come 
before  the  Commons.  Whatever  its  fate  for  this  particular 
Session  may  be,  it  will  certainly  have  rendered  thus  much  ser- 
vice to  the  Church — it  wilt  have  drawn  public  attention  in  the 
»most  effectual  manner  to  the  need  there  is  of  a  thorough 
readjustment  of  the  whole  Church  system  in  the  particulars  now 
touched  on.  The  Archbishop  has  opencti  up  wider  questions 
than  that  of  mere  procedure,  and  more  questions,  too,  than  we 
have  yet  touchwl  on.  Asking,  as  he  had  gcxxl  right  to  do,  for 
simpler  measures  of  enforcement,  he  has  forcetl  it  on  people's 
consciousness  that  the  law  is  in  no  condition  to  be  enforced  ; 
I  jind  the  question  next  arises,  by  whom  is  it  to  bo  adjusted? 
^aThe  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  certainly  not  made  up  of 
^»rxperta  in  this  branch  of  legislation,  and  they  are  thoroughly 
indisposctl  to  add  it  to  their  already  unmanageable  mass  of  work. 
And  BO  we  are  forced  back  U|->on  what  has  lain  at  the  root  of  all 
the  mischief, — namely,  that  alone  of  all  the  great  institutions  of 
the  country  the  Church  of  England  has  had  no  continuously  acting 

h organ  by  which  to  adjust  herself  to  the  needs  which  changing 
times  must  bring  upon  every  living  and  working  society  of  men. 
That  such  *  organ '  should  be  exclusively  clerical  we  do  not 
think  that  any  one  would  assert.  That  it  should  be  composed 
exclusively  of  laymen  would  not  seem  more  reasonable,  A 
combination  of  the  two  is  the  sole  remaining  method.  But  in 
whatever  form,  or  by  whatever  organisation,  the  means  of 
evoking  a  continuously  acting  Couneil — call  it  Convocation, 
Conference,  or  what  you  please — upon  Church  matters  must  now 
l)ecome  the  question  of  the  day.  The  House  of  Lords'  debates 
have  already  pointed  in  this  direction,  both  in  what  was  said  by 
the  Archbishop  and  Lord  Cairns  ab<3ut  issuing  letters  of  business 
U>  Convocation  and  in   the  Bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 

Bishop 
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Bishop  of  London  and  read  a  first  time  at  once.     But   On> ■ 

cation  itself  will  want  reforming  to  be  a  genuine  representati-  ^ 
of  the  parochial  clergy,    whose    importance  has  altogether  om.:^ti 
grown  the  number  of  seats  at  present  assigned  to  them.     X^mid 
then  there  must  be  also  some  device  whereby  the  laity  may    fc^ 
organically  able  to  hold  communications  with  the  representatixr  cs 
of  the  clergy.     There  is  work  enough  cut  out  here  for  the  wis^tr 
heads  and  the    most  patriotic  minds,  Ijoth   of  laity   and  clerg-y, 
for  some  time  to  come.      We  have  little  doubt  but  that,  vith    j 
that  practical  instinct  which  belongs  to  Englishmen,  ihey  wiil^t 
do  it  well.  ^M 

And  here  we  might  well  pause,  but  that  we  wish  to  Gnf(»rrf 
once  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious,  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  true  aspect  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  There  are 
climacterics  in  the  lifetimes  of  all  living  institutions  as  well  «» 
in  those  of  living  bodies.  Our  own  civil  history  has  been  full 
of  them.  The  present  century  has  seen  more  than  one,  and  tlw* 
in  each  of  the  two  chief  departments  of  modern  English  encr?\ 
— the  political  and  the  commercial.  In  each  case  the  uneasiness 
all  but  reachetl  the  breaking  point  before  relief  was  fivM- 
Before  the  first  Reform  Bill  we  had  the  *  Times*  discossiit? 
at  what  point  a  people  would  become  justifietl  in  armed  r«J*^' 
ance  to  authority.  It  was  only  the  Irish  famine  which  finalv 
broke  down  tiie  ancient  Corn  Laws.  It  is  our  distinct  beli« 
the  present  is  a  corresponding  climacteric  in  the  history  f»f  tlif 
revived  Church  of  England  as  those  were  in  England's  comni  ' 
and  political  development.  It  is  our  distinct  belief  that  wj;  i 
some  development  of  her  central  organisation,  that  career  oi 
usefulness  on  which  we  have  seen  her  enter  will  be  comparatively 
stunted  and  cut  short.  Her  present  malaise  is  but  the  symptom 
calling  attention  to  the  underlying  need.  Look  for  one  monifD^ 
at  the  mass  of  things  which  require  the  best  experience  alike  O' 
our  best  laity  and  clergy  to  advise  uptm  them. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  grave  and  startling  fact  that,  in  spite(W 
all  that  has  yet  been  done,  and  no  one  can  say  that  we  underr»fl' 
it,  our  Church  extension  is  but  a  beginning  of  what  it  ought  W 
bo  where  it  is  most  wanted.  Again  we  must  revert  to  figure* 
and  urge  them  upon  the  notice  of  all  statesmen  of  wli  it'  ''' 
]K>litics.  There  is  no  statesman,  he  his  party  politics  wIk'I 
may,  who  will  undemite  the  value  of  an  Established  clergy  »»  * 
moral  police.  Certainly  the  behaviour  of  the  Lancashire  woff* 
men  during  the  cotton  famine,  as  contrasted  with  the  trouble*^ 
1843,  bore  witness  to  the  effects  of  the  improved  education  »**' 
increased  Church  work  of  the  interval.     Now,  as  things  stand "^ 
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5sent,  our  urban  population,  countinj?  onlj  what  tbe  Re|?istnir« 
>*«?iieral  calls  iar^e  towns,  is  about  15,500,000  against  7,500,000 
"^  small  towns  ami  the  rural  districts.  Yet  for  these  fifteen  millions 
^''''o  have  at  present  only  3000  parishes,  while  there  are  more  than 
*^^,000  parishes  for  the  seven  millions  of  the  rural  population. 
^he  result  is  that   for  15,500,000  townsfolk    you    have   5800 
*^*ergy,   counting   incumbents    and    curates,    with     endowments 
'teaching  only  750,000/.,  while  for  the  7,500,000  of  country-folk 
>"ou  have  over  13,200  incumbents  and  curates,  with  2,700,(XH)/. 
*^f  endowment.     Will  it  do  to  leave  Church  extension  to  hap- 
*^a2ard  any  longer?     The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  cannot  go 
^n  for  ever  with  its  augmentations  from  improved  values  of  pro- 
^rty,  of  which  there  is  not  much  more  to  fall  into  its  hands. 
"VVith  a  central  board — a  sort  of  cabinet  for  the  preparation  of 
measures — composed  of  laymen  and  of  representatives  of  Con- 
vocation, often  meeting  for  consultation,  these  things  would  not 
be  read  merely  as  bits  of  dry  statistics  and  then  forgotten  as  being 
some  one  else's  business.     They  would  be  translated  into  their 
li^nng  meaning,  would  be  recognised  as  of  national  concern,  and 
steps  would  be  proposed  against  tbe  evil  day  when  the  masses 
may  need  some  other  power  than  force  for  their  control.     There 
is  zeal  enough   in   England   to   fill   any  gap  if  only  the  need 
is  pointed  out  by  duly    constituted    authority.      And    selected 
representatives  of  a  reformed   Convocation  acting  with,  say  a 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  would 
have  this  weight.     We  say  representatives  of  Convocation  ad- 
visedly, for  Convocation  will  need  a  kind  of  standing  committee 
to  prepare  its  work. 
H       Again,  look  at  another  aspect  of  the  unsatisfactory  distribution 
■   of  the  clergy.    In  the  pleasant  Southern  dioceses,  with  which  our 
educated  gentry  are  best  acquainted,  there  is  no  lack  of  clergy. 
In  the  nine  Southern  dioceses  specified  below*  we  have  under  six 
millions  and  a  half  of  population  to  a  little  over  seven  thousand 
clergy.     In  the  six  Northern  dioceses  specified  below  there  are 
considerably  over  eight  millions  of  population   to  about  four 
thousand  three  hundred  clergy.     One  clergyman  to  every  917  in 
the  former ;  one  to  every  1900t  in  the  latter  case.     Yet  it  is  the 

*  The  nine  dioceara  of  Canterbury,  Chicheator,  Rocliester,  WiQcbeBter»  Balia- 
bwy,  Bath  and  Wella,  Gloticester  and  Brktol,  Oxford,  and  Exeter,  have  7088 
denC7  to  6,471,700  of  population. 

The  MX  dioceses  of  Durham,  Choater,  Lichfield,  Manohcstcr,  York,  and  Ripon, 
have  4317  clergy  to  8,197,624  of  ijopnlation. 

t  It  mnat  bo  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  aa  average,  and  that  the  Tnunber  of 
noriahes  with  very  ftnuill  iK^alations  In  such  ooontiefl  as  Northumberland,  York* 
Dorby,  parts  of  Dnrhoni,  ana  LttDcaslure  is  very  oossiderable. 
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North,  with  its  teeming  populations,  which  is  more  and  mor 
influencing  the  nation  as  a  whole.     Such  a  matter  as  this,  and^ 
the  closely  connected  subjects  of  our  clergy  supply,  patronage, 
and  the  due  regulation  of  the  sale  of  advowsons,  should  surely 
come  under  the  joint  consideration  of  a  central  IxkIv  of  laity  andl 
clergy  duly  authorise<l,  giving  the  subject  continuous  attentioii^l 
responsible  to  the  nation  and  the  Church  at  large,  and   tnking^ 
wider  views  than  we  have  ever  yet  seen  taken  either  by  bishopi 
or  by  layman.     A  narrow  parochialism  is  still  the  vice  of  thel 
Church  of  England.     The  revival  of  diocesan  activity  has  some 
what   mendetl  it ;  but  we  want  more  than  that ;  we  need 
strengthening  in  every  department  of  our  central  action  ;  and  ' 
know  of  nothing  better  to  suggest  than  such  a  combination  of 
clerical  deputies   from  a  reformed  Convocation,*   with  a  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

And  then,  lastly,  this  would  react  on  the  dioceses  and  compel 
the  extension  of  the  system  so  happily  commenced  in  Ely  by  thel 
present    Bishop    of   Winchester,  and  in    Salisbury  by    Bisho{»| 
Aloberly,  of  Diocesan  Conferences  on  Church  matters,  in  which  j 
laity  and  clergy  can  confer  together.     It  would  not  only  lead  tfl 
their  extension,  it  would  also  give  them  point  and  object.     And^ 
while  so  doing  it  would  tend  to  check  what  is  at  present  the  least  j 
satisfactory  si<U'  of  the  revived  activity  of  the  clergy  themselvcSyj 
we  mean  the  increase  among  the  best  of  them  of  mere  clerical-J 
ness.     Specialisation  is  the  vice  of  the  age  among  men  who  < 
really  work.     And  the  more  faithfully  that  a  clergyman  devotes  J 
himself  to  his  duties  the  more  he  abridges,  of  necessity,  his  pointfll 
of  contact  with  laymen  of  his  own  standard  of  education  and  of  i 
his  own  standing  in  society.     To  numbers  this  is  an  enormous 
self-denial.     AH   honour  to  them    for  the   motive  which  lends 
them  to  put  up  with  it  ;  but  it  does  its  mischief  both  to  them  and 
to  the  laity,  and  yet  the  increasing  division  of  labour  of  modern 
life  tends  to  increase  it  more  and  more.     We  do  not  see  how  to 
mend  it  lietter  than  by  bringing  the  educated  laity  more  into 
their  place  in  matters  of  Church  policy  and  progress,     The  en- 
grossments of  clerical  duty  on  the  part  of  those  clergy  who  really 
work  arc  not  likely  to  diminish,  and  the  laity  themselves  would 
be  as  much  benefited  as  the  clergy  by  having  their  recognised 
spheres   in  their  mutual   work  and  duties.     Of  all  things  ihe^ 
most  dangerous  to  the  English  Church  would  be  for  its  clergt^  ^ 
to  subside  into  a  caste. 

•  One  point  here  must  not  be  forgotten.     Maet  of  tPic  uioinbcrs  of  our  ex 

Convt^iCAtions  are  rnnil  dergj",  able  men  in  tlieir  own  wav ;  but  wlint  we  want  L 
Ibe  town  clergy  as  well ;  clergy  from  tlie  places  where  tho  Church  needs  extendin^l 
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But  we  must  be  drawing  to  a  closp,,  otherwise  we  shouJd  have 
liked  to  say  something  on  tlie  need  of  some  provision  beg;inning 
l>e  made  for  gradual  diocesan  extension,  and  the  increase  of 
hishops  answerin^;^  to  that  which  set  in  forty  years  ago  in  the 
departmeni  of  parochial  subilivislon  and  the  increase  of  onr 
parochial  clergy.  The  two  only  cases  we  have  liad  of  jj^enuincly 
new  dioceses  are  nf  most  h^ippy  augury.  In  our  April  number 
we  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  the  work  of  Bishop  VVilberforce 
in  organising  the  then  recently  consolidated  diocese  of  Oxford. 
Two  histories,  not  indeed  so  brilliant,  but  we  believe  of  not 
infcricjir  value,  might  be  written  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Itwo  northern  dioceses  of  Ripon  and  of  ^Vlanchcster.  As  yet 
Tcarcnt  vote  mcro.  It  is  a  pity.  For  those  who  know  the  North 
know  that  the  tale  is  worth  the  telling ;  not  merely  in  justice  to 
those  who  did  the  work,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  yet 
their  work  to  flo  in  the  extended  usefulness  of  England*s  Church 
and  England's  Episcopate.  The  time  is  propitious  for  enter- 
prises such  as  we  have  indicatcfh  For  the  moment,  if  we  have 
rtiaitisc  within  the  Church,  we  have  at  least  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal aggression.  VV*e  have  a  House  of  Commons,  returned  in 
a  moment  of  reaction  against  Nonconformist  exclusiv^eness  and 
ifairness,  tlispoaed  to  give  fair  play  to  any  lionest  and  reason- 
able plans  for  the  better  self-action  and  self-extension  of  the 
Church.  We  liavc  a  f  ioverninent  heartily  disposed  to  distin- 
guish itself  by  a  wise  and  enduring  Church  policy.  We  have  a 
Prime  Minister  little  likely  to  fall  Into  petty  grooves  of  law- 
making, and,  Ijoth  by  temperament  and  mental  constitution, 
(|ualified  as  well  as  disposed  to  lay  large  foundations,  not  indeed 
of  novel  structures,  but  of  the  legitimate  development  of  ancient 
institutions  and  ancient  principles.  Of  these  ancient  principles 
the  ciKoperation  of  Church  and  State  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient. 
Sometimes  Iwtter,  sometimes  worse,  the  two  have  managed  to 
work  together  for  twelve  hundred  years;  and  the  better  they  have 
worked  together,  the  better  for  the  nation.  The  time  is  certainly 
arrived  when  tlie  modus  of  their  co-operation  needs  adaptation, 
adjustment,  and  invigoratlon.  Add  to  this  that  Church  Exten- 
sion is  t!ie  only  sure  means  of  Church  Defence  ;  *  and  that  unless 


•  We  IwiTO  had  teforo  iw  n  large  packet  of  the  publications  of  '  The  Ohwoh 
Defence  Inatitution,'  2.i,  P'»rliamcnt  Str(»et;  on*!  it  Iiiis  boon  to  our  grt?at  regret 
(hat  we  hftve  been  nnablf  in  «tir  liinit©(l  apaon  to  cull  attcutiou  to  it  more  pro- 
ininontly.  This  at  biist  it  makes  pDrCeclly  clt-ftr.  that  tho  uttiu'k  «i>on  the  Clinroh 
will  be  renewed  wifh  a  vchennnico  unknown  bofore,  and  that  the  eneniiea  of  tho 
Church  are  working  all  the  more  energetically  bernuso  they  are  cautious  enopgh, 
for  the  present,  to  \)»i  working  quietly.  Thia  Society  shouhl  be  aupiwrted  and  ita 
popenrwd. 
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our  brcathing-tiinc  is  well  used  in  planning  out  new  work,  our 
case  will  be  worse  five  years  hence  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
At  all  events,  we  are  sure  that  all  honest  Churchmen  will  share 
the  hope,  which  is  indeed  our  full  belief,  that  the  existing  nuilaise 
in  our  ecclesiastical  affairs  will  lead  up  to  such  a  rearrange- 
ment in  our  Church  administration  as  will  be  found  hereafter  to 
have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  a  fresh  career  of  Church 
rxpansion  and  Church  usefulness. 
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luT.  I. — Der  Jesniten-Orden.    Von  Dr.  J.  Huber.    Berlin,  1873. 

rilHERE  is  hardly  a  phenomenon  in  History  more  deserving 

JL      of  investigation  than  that  presented  by  the  body  of  men 

termefl  Jesuits,  who,  though  from  the  very  day  of  their  insti- 

lutitm  an  object  of  susptciun  in  many   powerful    quarters,   and 

repeatedly  of  sharp  proscription,  have,  nevertheless,  asserted  such 

enduring  influence  as  to  have  become  credited  in  popular  fancy 

with   the  mysterious   possession   of  a    subtle    faculty    like    that 

whereby    some    vegetable    fibres  contrive    to    defy    extirpation. 

Barely  a  century  hcis  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Hull, 

through  which  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  Clement  XIV. 

had  at  last  laid  the  spirit  of  this  occult  force  under  the  supreme 

spell  of  Puntifical  exorcism  ;  and  public  curiosity  finds  itself  still 

^drawn  with  unabated  keenness  to  speculate,  as  it  did  then,  on 

phat  can  possibly  be  the  vital  principle  feeding  the  rank  growth 

which  the  Society  has  again  attained.     Just  as  was  the  case  a 

humlred  years  ago,  the  public  is  beset  with  publicatiims  abtmt 

the  Jesuits,  varying  in  character  from  naiTatives  worked  up  in  the 

true  Titus  Oates  colours  to  dis<:juisi turns  bristling  with  learned 

quotations  and  counter-quotations.      In  the  sharply-rolling  fire  of 

^^lis  controversy — due  at  the  present  moment  to  the   stringent 

^■ncasures  which  Germany  has  deemed  it  incumbent  on  herself 

^Hd  enact  against  the  Order  of  Jesus — both  parties  show  them- 

^Helves  equally  strenuous  ;  and,  if  we  are  treated  to  some  writings 

^^isfjgured   by  a  credulity  that   would  still  gravely  adduce  the 

I     *  Alonita  Secreta  '  as  a  genuine  document,  so  also  do  we  en- 

^ftounter  rejoinders  marked  by  a  redundancy  of  declamation,  in 

P^trhich  the  argument  is  made  to  converge  ujwn  the  secondary 

'     and  often   very    flimsy   portions   of  the  indictments  advanced 

rather  than  upon  their  graver  substance. 

The    point   at  issue  in    this  hot   dispute  bespeaks  attentir>n 

many  grounds,  anti  touches  questions  that  practically  affect 

trious  interests.     For  upon  the  judgment  arrived  at  in  regard 

the   evidence   brought   forward    will   depend    the   question, 
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whether  there  can  be  a  justification  for  the  special  sentence  of 
outlawry    which    has  been    levelled    in    Germany    a^inst    the 
Order  of  Jesus,  on  <^rf>unds  which,  if  valid  there,  must  likewise 
be  deemed  to  hold  good  for    a   Like  sentence  in  every  State. 
Are  the  Jesuit  Fathers  simply  earnest,    self-denying,   devoted 
roissionaries,  who  g^o  forth  only  to  pray,  to  preach,  and  to  con- 
vert, with  the  fervour  of  souls  rapt  by  transcendent  devotion  to 
a  mystical  call  ;  servants  of  Christ,  devoid  of  worldly  j^ile  and 
selfish   interest,  and  whose    pre-eminence  over  others   engaged 
in  like  work  is  only  what  must  be  consenuent  on  the  higher 
degree  of  their  single-mi ntledness  and  the  intenser  zeal  which 
they  carry  into  the  labours  of  spiritual  conversion?     VVill  it 
be  pronounced,  as  the  result  of  careful  consideration,  that  onlyj 
a  visionary  alarm,  due  to  the  sickly  humours  of  morbid  saspi 
cion  or  the   inventive    spirit   of   calumny,   can    allejje   againt 
the  Society  any  features  distinct  from   those  necessarily  apper 
taining  to  every  association  destined  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
duties  and  composed  of  men  absorbed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Teligious  vocation?    Or  will  the  conviction  force  itself  on  candid 
minds,  that  in  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Order  ther 
is  really  something  which  warrants  the  rharge,  that  the  Socielj| 
is  an  Institution  curiously  calculated  to  promote  principles  objec 
tionable  in  their  general  tendency,  and  that  it  might  even  prov*^ 
•in  certain  contingencies  a  coqwnition  dangerous  to  the  Slaite? 
It   is  with  the  view  of  helping  our  readers  to  arrive  at  somej 
•opinion  on  these  hotly-controverted  matters,  that  the  followii 
pages  are  written.      VVe  are  fully  alive  to  the   impossibility 
giving,  in  our  limited  space,  an  exhaustive  survey  of  an  organH 
sation  so  elaborate,  and  of  a  system  so  intricate,  as  appertain  to 
the  Jesuit  Order.     We  must  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  feature* 
at  once  typical  and   emphatically  distinctive   of  Uie    SocietT. 
In  seeking  to  bring  these  out,  we  shall  advance  no  statemesU 
that  is  not  substantiated  on  authority  which  tlie  Society  itself 
"would  admit    to    be    unimpeachable.      At    the  same    time  we 
tender  our  acknowledgments  to  various  publications  of  recent 
dote  in  Germany,  of  which  that  cited  in  our  heading  deserves 
particular  attention.     Dr.  Huber  s  name  is  well  known  for  seveml 
writings  relating  to  Church  history,  and  has  Iwen  prominently 
connected  with  the  movement  against  Ultramontane   doctrine* 
which   has  resulttnl  in  the  formation  of  an  Old  Catholic  coo— 
gregation.     No  book  furnishes  in  so  jK)pular  a  form  an  equally^ 
comprehensive    account    of  the  Order.       It   is  therefore   to  htf 
regretted   that  Dr.  Huber  should  not  have  expended  on   it  th*' 
additional   care  which  would   have  made  his  compilation,   not 
I  merely  a  pleasant   volume,  but  a  trustworthy  handbook.     We 
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against  the  habit  either  of  not  giving  authorities,  or  of 
giving  them  at  second-hand,  and  often  incorrectly;  while  in 
some  instances  Dr,  Hiiber  has  made  grave  allegations  for  which 
the  warranty  is  certainly  not  forthcoming  in  tbe  authorities 
named  in  the  references  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  very  special  character  which,  from  the  outset,  Loyola 
meant  to  impart  to  his  Institution,  was  already  symbolised  in 
the  title  he  devised  for  it.  To  have  introduced  his  creation 
nnder  a  designation  of  the  type  common  to  existing  religious 
communities  would  not  have  answered  the  Founder's  intention. 
Loyola  contemplatctl  calling  into  existence  an  Organisation 
absolutely  novel  in  character  and  in  scope,  and  that  fact  he 
*>ttght  to  impress  on  the  world  by  a  title  presumptuously 
expressive  of  superior  pretension.  The  Jesuit  leathers  have 
^'er  laid  stress  «>n  the  point  that  they  are  not  members  of  a 
Monastic  Order,  and  in  this  they  are  justified  by  their  exemption 
from  nil  those  observances  as  to  dress  and  ritual,  which  are 
stringently  enforced  in  every  Monastic  Profession,  as  well  as 
by  being  expressly  not  comprehended  in  the  generic  designa- 
^n  applied  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  Mtmastic  Bodies.     *  Est 

3uofruiinlam  militum  societas'  is  the  definition  whicli   the  great 
Wiit doctor,  Suarcz,  gives  of  the  body  to  which   he  belonged; 
*Dd  the  official  historian,  Orlandini,  distinctly  says  that  its  title, 
^Wffcu,  was  adopted   as   most  closely    rendering   the  Spanish 
w»mpania,  the  technical  term  for  a  body  of  fighting-men  under 
"Indirect  control  of  a  captain.     Loyola's  aim  was  to  efifect  an 
"rganiiation   which   should   result  in  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
■"<!  mobilised    body    of    men,    moving    like    a    highly-trained 
"lilttary    unit    at    the    wurI    of   command,    and    standing    ever 
"^y,  under   the    proclaimed    chieftainship  of  Jesus,    to   war 
it   and    smite   by   superior   dexterity  in    arms    the    forces 
jc  to  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the  Papal  system.     In  his 
«tti|^n  an   Institution  on  such  a  model   should    be  more   than 
•"Wply  one  amongst  various  organs  of  the  Church.      It  should 
¥''"W  into  the  actual  embmliment  of  the  Church  militant  upon 
**th ;   and,   with    the  view   of  emphatically   symbolising  this 
"•]>crior  scope,  he  conspicuously  affixed  to  his  I'oundation,  as 
*  declaratory  inscription,  the  name  of  the  common  Saviour  of 
^4nkind.     The  pretension  involved  in  this  attempt  to  mrmopo- 
"»e  so  Catholic  a  name  was  ixistinctively  perceived  and  strenu- 
"wlv  resented,  notably  by  the  French  clergy,  then  still  animated 
W'Uhthe  spirit  of  the  Gallican  liberties.     The  Sorlnjnnc  protested 
♦*gi»inst  the  presumptuousness  implied  in  the  claim  of  any  parti- 
caJar  corporatitm    to   style   itself   the    special  cohort    of  Jesus, 
and,  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Assembly  at  Poissy,  Archbishop  Du 
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BoUay,  willi  the  concurrence  of  hi*  clerg;y,  demanded  that  the- 
admission  of  the  new  order  into  France  should  be  conditional  on 
a  change  of  its  objectionable  title.  But  Paul  111.  had  cxpres 
the  abiding  instinct  of  the  Holy  See  when,  on  perusal  of  LoyoU's 
draft  scheme,  he  exclaimed:  '  Hie  est  digitus  Dei ;'  and,  notwitl*- 
standing  the  opposition  of  minds  that  were  veteran  and  venerable 
in  the  Church,  the  Order  grew  quickly  into  commanding  influ- 
ence under  the  fostering  countenance  of  successive  Popes. 

The  method  elaborated  by  Loyola  antl  his  immediate  com- 
panicins,  for  securing  the  organisation  of  a  rigidly  disci  pi  ine<l 
and  ^  et  admirably  pliant  bmly  of  ecclesiastical  warriors,  is  a 
theme  on  which  many  writers  have  dilated.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  consider  the  series  of  *  Regulations'  and  *  Consti- 
tutions,'— of  minute  injunctions  and  astute  exemptions, — which 
make  up  the  code  of  the  Society,  without  becoming  greatly 
impressed  with  the  forethought  and  sagacity  which  could  de* 
vise  provisions  so  intricate  and  so  nicely  dovetailed.  The  law- 
makers  of  the  Society  have  framed  a  set  of  ordinances  and  of , 
privileges  with  skill  that  is  perfectly  marvellous.  On  the  on 
hand,  they  supply  every  conceivable  guarantee  for  crushing  out 
any  germ  of  independent  impulse  that  could  by  possibility  allow 
momentary  play  in  an  individual  member  to  some  movemer 
of  dissent,  however  sujjpressed  and  strictly  mental,  from  anji 
order  emanating  from  his  Superior.  On  the  other  hand» 
they  are  studiedly  adapted  to  instil  into  those  entrusted  with  thr 
supresne  direction  of  the  Society  a  sense  of  discretion  so  vast, 
so  ample,  and  so  completely  freed  from  all  ordinary  limitations 
that  ihey  may  become  absolutely  imbued  with  the  consciousne 
of  duty  being  wholly  centred  in  the  keen  observance  of  what 
ever  at  any  particular  moment  might  recommend  itself  as  spe«"  ] 
cially  expedient  for  making  particular  minds  acquiesce  more 
readily  in  their  ascendency.  To  this  end  Faculties  are  lodged 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Order,  which  have  no  paralU"" 
in  their  range  ;  while  the  whole  plan  of  the  extraonlinarily 
protracted  training,  to  which  every  member  is  subjectetl,  has 
been  carefully  thought  out  with  a  view  to  the  particular  end 
making  him  a  thoroughly  supple  instrument  ready  at  an  instant 
to  the  hand  of  his  Superior  for  any  purpose.  That  p<iwers  of  so 
vast  a  range  might  possibly  be  diverted  by  some  Superior  toj 
other  purposes,  under  dictates  of  personal  ambition,  was  a  dang 
which  did  not  escajx;  Loyola.  No  part  of  his  organisation 
more  noteworthy  than  the  chain  of  checks  and  counter-crbocki 
for  keeping  each  organ  of  the  system,  including  the  highest,  lo 
the  precise  mark  of  its  intended  functions,  so  as  to  let  it  neither 
lag  behind  nor  yet  exceed  the  measure  thereot     A  mechanism 
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thus  been  contrived,  which,  while  exceptionally  compli- 
cntedj  has  yet  worked  with  noiseless  smoothness — setting  in 
action  a  body  uf  forces  elaborately  disciplined  for  the  attainment 
of  distinctly  specified  results,  under  the  guidance  of  motive 
powers  at  once  steeled  into  inflexible  rigidity  as  regards 
ultimate  aims,  and  yet  capable  of  Protean  suppleness  in  the  adop- 
tion of  forms  of  procedure  at  the  dictate  of  policy.  The  circum- 
stantial provisions  of  this  machinery — the  dry  bones  of  the  system 
— have  been  repeatedly  dissected,  but  nowhere  better  than  in  the 
chapter  devoted  by  Dr  Huber  to  this  Interesting  head  of  his 
subject.  We  can  here  merely  draw  attention  to  certain  cf.pital 
points,  which  it  is  essential  to  grasp  as  fundamcntaUy  charac- 
teristic of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  as  distinctive  of  its  con- 
stitution from  tliat  of  any  confraternity  of  a  simply  devotional 
nature. 

In  the  statutes  and  records  of  the  Order,  it  Is  over  and  over 
again  declared  with  emphatic  solemnity,  that  the  cardinal  pur- 
pose of  its  labours  is  the  promotion  of  God's  Grreater  Glory  ;  that 
all  its  powers  and  resources  are  to  be  devoted  ^  Ad  Mnjorem  Dei 
Gloriam.'  In  a  remarkable  epistle  to  the  Fathers  in  Portugal,  to 
be  found  in  every  edition  of  the  '  Institutes',*  St,  Ignatius  gave 
these  instructions  :  '  Other  religious  associations  may  exceed  us 
in  fastings,  in  vigils,  and  the  like  rigorous  observances  ;  it  be- 
hoves our  brethren  to  be  pre-eminent  in  true  and  absolute  obe- 
dience, in  abnegation  of  all  individual  will  and  judgment.'  In  the 
'Constitutions'  it  stands  again  written:  'Let  all  be  convinced, 
that  those  who  live  under  obedience  are  bound  to  let  themselves 
l>e  set  in  motion  and  directed  by  Divine  Providence  through  the 
uiedium  of  their  Superiors,  exactly  as  if  they  were  dead  bodies.' 
In  these  sentences  we  have  the  quintessence  of  the  principle 
w^hereon  the  Society  was  formed.  It  was  meant  to  be  the  force 
that  should  break  down  by  the  sheer  weight  of  solid  pressure  all 
elements  adverse  to  the  exaltation  of  God's  Greater  Glory  ;  sucli 
exaltation  demanding  tlie  reduction  of  the  world  to  the  implicit 
^acceptance  of  a  system  culminating  in  the  acknowledgment  of  an 
i%.bsolutc  Pontiff.  As  the  emblazonment  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
sjrmbolised  in  a  speculative  sense  this  Glory  of  God,  so  was  it 
•ymbolised  in  the  concrete  by  the  Pope,  to  whose  service  every 
full  member  of  the  Order  was  sworn  by  a  special  vow.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  this  body-guard  for  the  absolute  authority  of  the 

•  All  references  in  tbiB  urticlc  are  to  Ihu  Pragiio  edition  of  the  '  lBfititnt<>8,'  in 
two  ToIomeB,  1757,  publiVhod  by  the  ISlh  General  Congreeation,  which  oon- 
taiiu  also  the  Decrees  of  the  Goneral  Congregations  autt  the  Declarations  by 
sucoeasivc  Goneruls,  which  rule  the  conslnictiuns  to  be  put  on  thp  text  of  the 
statutes.  It  is  this  edition  that  wns  used  in  the  pleadings  against  the  Jesuit  Order 
•before  the  French  Parli&mtntfi. 
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Pope  was  curiously  provided  with  Faculties  calculated  to  justify 
its  ?icting  of  its  own  accord  for  the  assertion  of  its  principles,  in  the 
event  of  same  Pope  proving  unfaithful  to  them.   It  will  be  found 
that,  while  the  General  professedly  figured  as  a  mere  Lieutenant 
holding  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  he  was  yet  invested  witlk. 
certain  Faculties  in  virtue  whereof,  in  particular  contingencies,  he*] 
might  consider  himself  the  depositary  of  powers  that   renderedf 
the  Order  exempt  from  the  authority  of  an  innovating  Pope.   The> 
same  spirit  of  jealous  precaution  is  manifested  in  the  provisions 
for  securing  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the  Society 
against  a  General  who  might  perchance  be  infected  with  ideas  not 
conformable  to  its  spirit.     Though  invested  with  absolute  power | 
in  everything  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Society,  the 
General  Is  yet  under  perpetual  sujwrvision,  and,  by  the  rules,  he 
would  forfeit  his  powers  in  certain  specified  contingencies.      It  is 
this  chain  of  self-acting  provisions  which  makes  the  *  Constitu- 
tions' so  wonderful.     The  system  combines  in  most  subtle  pro- 
portions the  elements  of  Despotism,  of  Monarchy,  of  Oligarchy, 
and  of   Democracy.      The    fully-professed    Father — who  is    s»> 
closely  bound  to  ol^edience  that  he  must  perforce  bow  without 
murmur  to  any  command,  no  matter  what,  which  he  may  receive 
from  the  General — is  yet  quite  justified  in  reckoning  on  attaiit-j 
ment,  in  due  course,  to  a  position  that  will  give  him  influenc 
in  the  administration  of  the  Order,  provided  only  his  cnpacitic«(| 
arc  adapted  to  the  character  of  its  labours.     The  General,  again,! 
who  is  enabled  to  issue  at  discretion  instructions  that  must 
acquiesced  in  inij)licitly    by    every    individual    member,    fiDti*' 
himself  yet  perforce  surrounded  by  persons  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Society,  of  whose    presence  it  is  not  in  his    power  to 
divest  himself,  and  who  are  for  ever  by  his  side  like  shadows 
— incessant  spectres  of  admonition — that  never  forsake  him  fa 
even  the    shortest    interval.       Finally,   the  Pope,  who    at    fir 
sight  would  appear  to  be  exalted  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  absolute 
Commander  of  the   Faithful — Lord   over  a  host  of  myrmidon 
sworn  to  unmurmuring  obedience  to  his  whispered  word — will 
be  discovered,  in  the  case  of  certain  critical  emergencies,  lo 
be  hamj>ered  by   limitations  not  very  ostensible  but  very  sin- 
gular,   which,    whenever   they    should    come    into   play,    ini; 
invest    the    General    of    the  Jesuits,   towards    him,    with    th 
character  rather  of  a  great  feudal  magnate,  strong  in  charterwl 
rights,  than  of  a  mere  captain  in  command  of  a  body-guard  in 
the  pay  of  an  absolute  prince.     By  what  elaborate  provisions  it 
has  been   possible   for  Loyola  and    his  immediate  partners 
effect    the    blending    of   elements    seemingly    so    incongmo 
into  the  production  of  an  Institution  which,  while  outwanllj 
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fashioned  into  tbe  monotonous  asjject  of  a  cast-iron  phalanx, 
possesses  the  most  curious  aptitudes  for  instantly  fallings  into  the 
loosest  skirmishing  order  — this  it  is  that  we  now  shall  proceed 
to  illustrate  from  the  '  Institutes*  of  the  Society,  the  Privileges 
recorded  in  Pa]>al  Bulls,  the  Decrees  of  General  Conojegations^ 
and  the  authoritative  Declarations  given  by  its  Generals. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  there  are  various  grades  in  the 
Order,  and  that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  primary  admission 
and  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  members  constitute  cardinal 
features  in  its  organisation.  It  would  only  bewilder  the  reader 
were  we  to  give  a  catalogue  (and  within  our  space  it  could  be 
but  a  catalogue)  of  the  intricate  series  of  subdivisions  and  re- 
moves which  make  up  the  gradations  through  which  a  Jesuit 
may  be  made  to  pass.  To  grasp  the  peculiar  significance  of 
these  intermediate  steps,  for  the  purposes  of  test  or  reward,  would 
need  an  amount  of  explanation  which  we  cannot  here  afford.  It  is 
enough  for  the  general  reader  to  hold  fast  the  fact,  that  the  vast 
Organisation  known  as  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  com]>osed  of  a 
body  of  men  falling  practically  into  three  great  divisions: — first, 
the  division  of  Probationers,  comprising  an  infinity  of  various 
sub-grades,  to  some  of  which  are  attached  important  trusts,  but 
having  this  characteristic  in  common,  that  they  are  not  connected 
as  grades  with  any  solaim  profession  of  vows: — secondly,  the 
division  of  Fathers  who  have  made  profession  of  the  ihrcc  vows : — 
and  thirdly,  the  veterans  of  the  Order,  the  select  Fathers  who  ha^'e 
been  proved  worthy  of  admission  to  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
initiated,  the  Fathers  who  have  made  profession  of  the jTour  vows. 
By  the  statutes,  no  one  under  fourteen  years  of  age  can  become  a 
Novice.  Once  admitted  as  such,  which  depends  on  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  Su]>eri(>rs,  the  Novice  is  systematically  subjectcti 
to  a  most  rigid  probationship,  extending  necessarily  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  in  which  advancement  or  non-advancement 
through  the  various  stages  is  again  wholly  dependent  on  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  Superiors  as  to  his  qualifications.  As- 
suming that  he  bears  himself  to  their  satisfaction,  the  aspirant 
■will  ultimately  be  permitted  to  make  profession  of  the  three 
vows,  namely,  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty.  It  is  per- 
plexing to  meet  with  special  mention  of  these  vows  at  this  point, 
as  they  have  been  apparently  exacted  at  earlier  stages.  The 
explanation  is  that  all  previous  vows  constitute  mere  moral  en- 
gagements taken  towards  God,  which  strictly  bind  the  individual 
inforo  comcienticc,  without  however  involving  any  contract  that 
possesses  a  bilateral  force.  Thus,  by  his  vows,  the  Probationer 
binds  himself  indeed  to  absolute  obedience  towards  the  General 
for  as  long  as  the  latter  may  see  fit  to  command  him  (for  the 
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General    can    dismiss    him   at  pleasure),  without  acquiring  in 
return  a  particle  of  rights  in  the  Society. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Probationer  is  no  more  than 
the  bondsman  of  the  Order  from  the  day  he  crosses  its  threshold  ; 
having  renounced,  on  his  part,  every  shred  of  individual  lil>crtT, 
while,  on  the  other  part,  nothing  whatsoever  is  guaranteed 
him  beyond  admission  to  a  course  of  trial.  The  Jesuit  who 
has  made  solemn  profession  of  the  three  vows  is,  howev^er,  in 
this  improved  position,  that  his  expulsion  can  no  longer 
happen  at  the  mere  individual  whim  of  the  General  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Order,  a  proviso  that 
is  practically  hut  of  nominal  value.  If  advancement  up  to  this 
stage  has  been  surrounded  with  arduous  conditions,  it  is  yet  more 
ditficult  to  obtain  admission  into  that  choice  class  which  con- 
stitutes the  core  of  the  Order.  No  Jesuit  is  to  attain  this 
supreme  degree  under  the  age  of  forty-five  ;  consequently,  if  be 
became  a  Novice  at  the  earliest  legal  period,  he  must  per- 
force have  passed  thirty-one  years  In  subordinate  grades,  how- 
ever admirable  his  qualifjcations  may  be.  The  Father  is  required 
ftt  this  stage  to  renew  the  solemn  profession  of  his  former  vows, 
to  which  is  now  added  a  vow  imposed  on  no  other  Order — the 
vow  of  spcciali  obedience  to  the  F(Jj>e,  at  whose  word  the  Jesuit 
hinds  himself  instantly  to  go  forth  on  whatever  errand  it  majr 
please  the  Holy  Father  to  command.  The  Fathers  who  have  swum 
this  oatlj  compose  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Guard  of  the 
Order.  It  has  l>ecn  calculated  that  not  more  than  two  ytet  cent. 
amongst  the  received  members  of  the  Order  come  to  be  dccnu-d 
worthy  of  admission  to  this  supreme  grade. 

If  we  now  consider  the  mechanism  regulating  the  .niiou 
of  this  complicated  body,  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a 
no  less  curiously  contrived  system  of  provisions  to  ensure  the 
closest  check  and  suj>ervision  at  every  turn  and  jioint,  in  com- 
bination with  the  vastest  possible  faculties  for  elastic  plar  in 
the  mainwhcel  of  the  machinery.  Through  the  me<lium  of  the 
General  Congregation — comprising  IClect  Fathers,  and  particu- 
larly the  high  dignitaries  called  Provincials — the  Order  appoints 
certain  members  to  be  constant  attendants  on  the  General,  who, 
while  possessed  of  the  entire  patronage  as  regards  every  other 
nomination — including  the  Provincials — is  wholly  debarred  from 
a  voice  in  regard  to  these.  The  individuals  thus  holding  com- 
missions directly  from  the  Order  are  the  Assistants,  four  in  num- 
l>er,  each  being  the  representative  of  a  nation  ;  the  Admonishrr, 
a  dignitary  sworn  by  special  oath  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
General,  whom  he  is  intended  to  dog  at  every  step,  like  the  per- 
sonification of  a  pursuing  conscience;    and  the  Confessor,    «t 
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se  hands  the  Geucral,  when  fallin|r  hack  occasionally  into  the 
[>nditions  of  ortlinary  humanity,  seeks  to  be  shriven.  The 
"General  is  hesules  bound  by  stringent  vows  never  to  take  up  his 
residence  anywhere  but  in  Kome,  and  never  to  stay  from  home, 
even  thou^!i  only  for  a  night,  except  in  company  with  a  Father 
Assistant.  He  is  likewise  not  at  liberty  to  abdicate  his  office, 
which  once  accepted  he  is  bound  to  hold  on  in  deference  to 
the  Order,  without  the  consent  of  which  he  is  also  debarred  from 
accepting  any  preferment  or  difjnity.  It  is  even  within  tlie 
competency  (jf  the  Order,  in  specified  cases,  throug-h  app«nnteil 
organs,  to  suspend  and  depose  a  General,  and  a  serious  attempt 
was  once  made  to  put  this  power  in  force  against  a  General 
who  had  ^iven  offence  to  influential  sections  in  the  Order.  Not- 
withstandiiitr  the  apparent  dcfiniteness  of  these  limitations,  they 
virtually  amount  to  nothing  as  checks,  except  in  the  hardly 
credible  contingency  of  a  General  proving  traitor  to  his  power 
and  seeking  to  undermine  the  basis  of  his  ()wn  gieatness.  The 
real  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Order  in  the  old  lines 
resides  in  the  extraortlinarily  careful  probation  every  Jesuit  has 
to  undergo  before  promotion,  which  makes  it  we!l-nigh  imjws- 
sible  for  any  false  brother  to  escape  detection  at  some  point  or 
other  of  his  protracted  insfw?ction.  In  practice,  and  this  is  quite 
conformable  to  the  intentions  of  the  Founder,  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  is  an  autocrat,  provided  only  he  wilt  exercise  his  vast  pre- 
rogative in  astute  furtherance  of  the  special  aims  of  the  Order, 
namely,  the  ascendency  of  a  particular  ecclesiastical  system  and 
the  extended  subjugation  of  mind  to  certain  habits  of  thought. 
It  is  true  that,  taken  by  themselves,  the  *  Regulatif)ns'  we  have 
mentioned  need  imply  textually  no  more  than  studiously  careful 
<]is{>ositions  for  ensuring  stringent  supervision  and  discipline  in 
a  bixly  devoted  to  purely  spiritual  offices  and  sternly  trained  to 
rigorous  observances.  It  is  not,  however,  from  the*  Regulations' 
that  the  practical  working  of  the  Order  can  be  gathered.  There 
exists  a  series  of  Privileges  and  Faculties  and  Declaratory  De- 
crees which  must  be  closely  scanned  if  we  would  grasp  the  spirit 
of  the  Order  as  an  active  institutitm. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  aftirm  that,  barring  one  or  two 
quite  minor  items,  not  a  single  point  is  laid  down  in  the  '  Regu- 
lations' with  the  semblance  of  obligatory  condition,  the  ready 
Eneans  for  dispensing  with  which  arc  not  forthcoming  in  the 
Schedule  of  Faculties  lodged  in  the  General.  The  fust  circum- 
stance that  commands  attention  is  the  quite  exceptional  formula 
in  which  the  engagements  contracted  by  members  of  the  Order 
are  sworn.  The  Jesuit  Father  makes  his  solemn  professions  'to 
the  Almighty  God  in  sight  of  the  Virgin  Mother  .  .  .  and  to 
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the  General  of  the  Society  standing  in  the  place  of  God*     The 
omission  of  any  mention  by  name   of  Christ  or  the  Trinity^ 
coupled  with  the  special  invocation  of  the  Virgio,  are  points- 
eminently    characteristic    of   the  theology  uniformly  advocated 
by  the  Order ;  whilt-  the  altogether  unapproachable    elcvatioa 
ascribed    to   the  General   is   emphatically  typical  of  the  spirit 
in   which   the  Order  is  to    be  administered.     That    a  ^Society 
avowedly    intended    for    the    special    advocacy    of    particular] 
Church  interests  should    be  rigorous  as  to  the  selection  of  it 
members,  is  only  natural.     In  the  *  Constitutions '  it  is  solemnly^i 
declared  that  the  Order  shall  be  absolutely  closed  against  whatso- 1 
ever  person  has  at  any  time  been  guilty  of  some  delinquency,  or] 
labouis  under  a  serious  imputation.      But  on  perusing  the  le 
obvious  portions  of  the  'Institutes,*  we  discover  that  the  General] 
alone  decitles  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  constitute  a  serious  | 
imputation.      N<ir  is  this  all.     If  a  candidate  presents  himselfyl 
who  not  merely  labours  notoriously  under  serious  imputations,  but 
actually  stands  convicted  of  delinquency,  he  is  yet  admissible  if  the 
General  considers  him  possessed  of  natural  advantages  likely  to 
prove  of  avail  to  the  Society.     There  is  no  ambiguousness  in  the 
terms  of  the  Faculty.  Tlie  provisoes  in  the  statutes  as  to  conditionsi 
of  exclusion  arc  a  mere  flourish  of  the  pen  ;  for  no  disabilitic 
can  attach  to  any  candidate — no  matter  what  his  antecedent 
of  whom  the  General  believes  that  he  is  in  possession  of  aome 
thing  whereby  the  '  Society  would   be  greatly  benefited.'     It 
well  to  grasp  the  import  of  this  vast  disjiensing  power,  for  \xk\ 
it  is  epitomized  the  essence  of  the  Order  as  an  organization 
The  system  is  wholly  framed  to  the  end  of  facilitating,  at  all 
moments  and  at  every  point,  the  employment  of  any  force 
practical    fitness  that   may   chance   to  offer    itself,   through   the 
medium   of  a    General  invested   with   unlimited    discretionary 
power.     Accordingly  it  is  widiin  his  competency  to  throw  op 
the  gates  of  the  Order,  or  to  keep  them  closed  ;  to  retain 
individual  for  his  whole  life  in  mean  drudgery,  or  to  promol^ 
him  to  high  trust;    to  expel  him  in  a  manner  that  brands  with 
public  ignominy,  or  again  to  ensure  his  noiseless  egress.*     The 
head  of  no  other  religious  community  has  ever  been  invested  with 

*  'Nonnulli  OGcatte  dimtUi  ])ofisiiut,  quando  caium  (qun3  pIuriiasQ  rt  quidem  i 
niu  uliniuB  wne  peocatoeeee  possent)  easent  occultje.* — Deol.  A,  In  Cap.  III.  Oa 
Inst  Tol.  i.  p.  368.     A  qaeetioa  Buegeats  itcK^lf  huw  each  a  faculty  of  oooolt  i-_ 
miBsal  could  be  appLirable  to  any  but  tiioso  wkoao  admisaiou  had  Ix'cn  occoltl 
It  ia  dit)icult  to  under^taud  hnw   a   recognised  and   profcMed  member  of  tl 
Order,  who  hud  been  publicly  wearing  its  drees,  could  be  oeaiUljf  eent  ool  ( 
I  Ifc-^thAi  ia,  «overe<l  from  couinaunity  with  the  Order  without  such  i 

'nsf  made  manifest,  uuloia,  for  conooulment's  sake,  he  should  be  ^ 

I  to  assume  before  the  worlJ  the  gutw  of  a  Jesuit    The  proriao  would,  ] 
erer,  be  quite  intelligible  if  applied  to  Crypto-Jesuits. 
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powers  approachinpr  those  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
eulistinont  of  every  desirable  recruit  find  the  easy  dismissal  of  any 
one  not  to  his  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  the 
General's  opinion  that  a  memlicr  seeking  to  quit  the  Order 
might  yet  prove  of  value  to  it  ultimately,  lie  is  erapowerctl,  not 
merely  to  compel  his  remaining  in  it,  but  he  is  pruvided  with 
Faculties  for  humouring  his  disjwsition  by  intlulgences  that 
would  allow  of  his  having  liberty  for  a  period,  but  without 
Ijeing  relieved  from  his  obligation  of  obeiliencc  to  the  General.* 
*  In  proportion  as  the  Society  should  be  beholden  to  one  as 
having  deserved  well  of  him,  or  as  he  might  be  endowed  with 
sjwcial  gifts  of  Grnl  for  helping  it  in  promoting  God's  govern- 
ance, so  should  he  be  let  go  with  greater  ilifficulty  ;  as  on^the 
contrary  he  to  whom  the  8ociety*  may  be  less  beholden,  and  who 
jnay  be  less  fit  for  helping  it  in  God's  governance,  can  be  let 
igo  more  easily /f  These  are  maxims  laid  down  in  the  declaratory 
gloss  attached  to  the  chapter  of  the  'Constitutions'  which  treats 
of  the  rules  that  shouhl  guide  the  General  in  regard  to  his  flock. 
At  a  very  early  period  it  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
men  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging,  that  the  preference 
given  in  the  Order  to  special  aptitudes  rather  than  to  mere  god- 
liness was  likely  to  undermine  the  purity  of  its  religious  pro- 
fession. Thus  St.  Francis  Borgia  already,  in  an  Encyclical  written 
as  General,  expressed  his  fear  lest  the  time  might  come,  when, 
through  undue  consideration  for  what  was  opportune  and  apt, 
the  Society  might  prove  a  field  wherein  ambition  and  pride 
would  run  riot  without  check,  and  he  wound  up  with  the 
remarkable  words,  *  Would  to  God  that,  before  now,  experience 
had  not  more  than  once  taught  us  this.'  A  rebuke  so  sharp 
from  one  in  St.  Francis's  high  position  was  galling  to  the 
Fathers,  and  they  accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  altering  the  objectionable  passage.  The  fact  deserves 
attention  as  being  tlic  first  important  falsification  that  can  be 
established  against  the  Order.  In  the  edition  of  the  Epistlca 
of  the  Generals  of  1611,  the  original  text  of  St.  Francis  is  to  be 
found  ;  but  in  the  three  subsequent  editions  a  version  is  given  that 
thoroughly  modifies  the  tenor  of  his  remarks.  There  is  yet 
another  very  venerable  testimony  on  this  head.  St.  Charles  Bor> 
roraeo  gave  expression  in  a  letter  to  the  following  observations : 
'  The  distinction  drawn  between  those  admitted  to  Profession 
ad  those  not  admitted  to  it  is  one  likely  to  bring  about  some 

*Si  huji'  -     "        Tit  [qoi  domiasiancm  petunt]  ut  Deo  gmtum  fore  videretor, 
eoB  noD  sir  ....  privilegiia  ad  uejrotiuia  liujusmoili  couceaaisaSedo 

iipostolici.    ,  -i  . .  .  superion  iu  Domino  videbitur,  uti  licel>it.* — lust.  L  p.  3fl9. 
t  Sc«  lu^t.  vol.  i.  p.  3G5 ;  Dccl.  C,  I.  Coust  aeo.  pars. 
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<lay  a  misunderstanding^  which  will  have  consccjuenccs. 
most  makfs  mo  think  this  is  tho  seeing  how  the  Superiors  often 
-<lo  not  admit  the  best  subjects,  while  admitting-  with  open  arms 
those  who  are  apt  for  sciences,  thctu^h  often  they  may  be  destitute 
of  piety  or  devotion.'  It  woukl  be  a  curious  chapter  which 
should  give  the  catalogue  of  those  who  under  various  pleA« 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Order :  not  a  few  names  eminent 
for  Cathaiic  doctrine  would  figure  in  it.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  some  who  in  this  generation  have  knocked  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Order,  but  either  were  informed  that  it  would 
he  better  for  them  to  apply  elsewhere,  or  after  having  been  taken 
on  trial  receiv€Ml  an  unmistakeable  bint  that  their  sen'ices  could 
not  be  turned  to  account.  Amongst  the  aspirants  thus 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  declared  to  be  found  wanting  may 
he  numbered  the  celebrated  preacher  Ventura,  the  Oratorian 
Theiner,  who  subsequently  became  Keeper  of  the  Vatican 
Archives,  Father  Passaglia,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  John 
Henry  Newman. 

By  tlie  original  constitution  of  the  Order,  it  was  enjoined  that 
8t»lemn  professions  could  be  made  only  in  Rome,  the  obligatory 
residence  of  the  General,  the  object  being  evidently  to  ensure 
that  admission  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  Society  should  never 
happen  without  the  direct  control  of  him  who  is  its  sonl. 
Paul  in.,  as  early  as  154*J,  had  relaxed  this  prescription,  and 
sanctioned  the  General's  delegating  to  individuals  of  his  own 
selection  the  faculty  of  admitting  candidates  into  the  Order — a 
provision  that  would  not  appear  anomalous  if  limited  to  deputies 
taken  from  its  ranks.  It  is,  however,  a  startling  fact  that,  on 
reading  through  the  Privileges  declared  to  be  vested  in  the 
General  by  the  Declaratory  Glosses  appended  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  find  him  empowered  to  confide  the  most  delicate  trust 
ID  the  Order  to  persons  who  are  themselves  not  declared  mem- 
bers of  it.  A  proviso  so  extraordinary  irresistibly  calls  to  mind 
rumours  about  Crypto-Jesuits.  We  shall  presently  revert  to  the 
latter  topic ;  here  we  merely  desire  to  establish  the  existence 
of  this  anomalous  Faculty,  the  text  whereof  we  subjoin  in  a 
•note.*  No  less  amazing  are  the  unique  immunities  conferred 
on  the  Order  by  Pontifical  charters.  Tbe  Jesuit  Father  is 
expressly  relieved  from  such  ritual  obser\'ances  as  are  obliga- 
tory on  all  other  Religious,  while  he  is  merely  bound  to  observe 
decorum,  local  custom,  and  the  simplicity  congruous  to  a  mental 
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profession  of  poverty.  The  measure  of  the  latter  receives  a  striking 
illustration  from  the  Faculty  to  carry  on  trade  operations,  which 
was  conferred  by  Greg^ory  XIII.  in  terms  so  ample  as  to  be  without 
j>arallel  ;  and  the  public  scandal  attendant  on  Father  Lavalette's 
commercial  insolvency  in  the  last  century  is  evidence  that  the 
Society  did  not  refrain  from  freely  dealin«^  in  such  operations. 
Still  more  interesting  are  the  privileges  whereby  the  Society  is 
virtually  put  in  possession  of  sovereign  authority  for  its  own 
administration^  without  preliminary  deleren<;e  to  Papal  sanctions* 
1543  Paul  III.,  by  a  Krief,  conferred  on  the  Order  the  Faculty 
modify  its  rules  and  statutes  of  its  own  accord,  as  time 
and  place  mirfht  render  expedient^  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
quite  new  ones  ;  such  modifications  and  new  enactments  being 
declared  ipso  facto  valid  and  thnjugh  this  charter  surrountled  at 
<mce  with  all  the  sacredness  of  express  Apostolic  confirmation.* 
Plus  v.,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  excellence  of  these  new  soldiers 
of  the  Faith,  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  In  his  exuberant  zeal  he 
went  the  incredible  length  of  issuing  a  Bull  confirming  to  the 
Society  all  previously  granted  privileges,  extending  to  it  every 
privilege  that  ever  liad  been  cjr  at  any  future  time  might  be 
conferred  on  any  Order  with  obligations  of  poverty,  and  further- 
more declaratory  that  '  these  present  letters  at  no  time  whatever 
shall  be  capable  of  being  revoked,  limited,  or  derogated  from  by 
Ourselves  or  the  aforesaid  Holy  See,  nor  shall  they  l>e  compre- 
hended within  any  revocation  of  similar  or  tlissimilar  giaces  .  .  . 
but  for  ever  shall  stand  excepted  therefrom.'  t  In  virtue  of  this 
unique  charter  the  Society  is  virtually  constituted  as  a  body  which 
it  is  beyond  the  pale  of  Papal  authority  to  control,  inasmuch  as 
that  authority  by  this  deed  solemnly  renounces  in  perpetuity  all 
power  to  abrogate  any  one  of  the  Privileges  already  appertaining 
to  the  Society,  or  secured  to  it  in  the  future  by  this  anticipatory 
document.  In  the  eyes  of  Pius  V.,  the  strengthening  of  the  Order 
was  the  strengthening  of  the  forces  at  the  service  of  the  Holy 
See ;  but  it  is  well  to  consider  that  such  unique  privileges  also 
tend  of  necessity  to  establish  titles  which  can  be  fairly  invoked 
as  a  warrant  for  considering  invalid  any  sentence,  however 
salemn,  of  the  Holy  See,  which  might  be  unfavourable  to  the 
action  or  existence  of  the  Society.  Even  this  does  not  make 
up  the  sum  of  the  possible  immunities  and  liberties  vested  in  the 
Order.  We  have  hitherto  dealt  only  with  the  category  of  privi- 
leges which  are  distinctly  ascertainable,  because  declared  and 
promulgated.     But  there  is  another  category,  of  which  all  that  is 

•  See  Inst.  S.  J..  voL  i.  p.  lo,  for  Ihie  Brief.  Aa  the  fifht  Gt  Ui  ml  Con^egn- 
tion  laid  down,  'Kegnlas  comloro  solus  potest  Geneialis,'  tLc  jorerj  usctl  iu 
virlne  of  thiM  Brief  were  pmotically  vested  iu  the  Gemrj}. 

t  See  lust.  B.  J,,  toI.  i.  p.  43. 
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<leclarefl  Is  the  fact  of  their  existence — tlic  categi>rT  cotnprisccl 
under  the  vague  term  of  Oracula  vivfZ'  rods — privilejyes  conferrctl 
by  a  Pope  throujs^h  word  of  mouth,  without  dee<i  or  document  to 
leave  a  jiublic  trace  that  can  establish  their  validity,  which  must 
accordingly  rest  on  knowlfdjo^e  testified  toby  tlie  original  deposi- 
taries of  Pontifical  confidence,  and  handed  down  by  tradition  ; 
or,  if  inseribcil  anywhere,  then  it  must  be  in  some  secret  records 
reserved  for  the  eyes  of  only  the  innermost  adepts  of  the  Society 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  existence  of  such  Ornntin  is  op.  n 
to  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.     It  rests  on  absolutely  unim]-  V 

authority — the  declaration  of  the  Society  in  its  own  Stan 
In  the  printed  Compendium  of  its  Privilejjcs,  the  Order  solemn  I j 
affirms  '  non  minoris  sunt  efficacia*  et  valoris  vivcB  voeis 
quam  si  per  Bui  lam  aut  Breve  ad  pcrpetuam  rci  mcmoriam  esses 
concessa,'*    There  is  im  gainsaying  the  explicitness  of  these  wonl 
though  the  advocates  of  the  Order  seek  to  explain  awav  their  sIjb 
nificance,  and  to  reduce  the  range  of  what  could  pftssibly  comv 
within  the  scope  of  such  inscrutable  instruments.    These  pleas  arc, 
however,  strikingly  invalidated  by  the  inadvertent  testimony  of  the 
Society  itself,    i  n  1 703  there  was  printed  at  Prague,  in  the  presses 
of  the  Jesuit  College,  a  Compendium  t  of  the  Privileges  alone  of 
the  Society — a  compilation  authenticated    with    every  possibi 
voucher  for  its  official  character.      In  this  volume  occurs  the  i 
markable  <lecIaration,  that  the  obligations  binding  on  consrienc 
attach  not  merely  to  the  Faculties  *  containe<I  within  this  CoinJI 
pendium,  but  likewise  to  those  which  are  secret  or  not  promal-^ 
gated — occiiltis  xert  non  manifestts.'     It  is  acknowiedgetl  that  tb 
title  whereby  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  derogation  fnun  the  De 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  retains  special   privileges,  rests  on 
clandestine  warrant  of  this  character  given  by  Pius  V.     We  shn 
point  later  to  the  allegation  of  a  like  warrant  in  respect  to  anothe 
matter  of  grave  consequence.      The  two   cases  together  ind) 
rate  conclusively  that  the  Oracula  vit'tv  vocis  should  not  be  diii 
missed  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech  which  can  never  be  croditfrf^ 
with  important  bearings. 

No   point   connected  with    the  Society   of  Jesus    has    give 
rise  to  angrier  controversy  than  the  suppose<l   existence   of 
grade  of  clandestine  members,  affiliated  through   bonds,  not  of 
mere  sympathy,  but  of  positive  Profession  and  direct  engagement 
while  exempted,  in  deference  to  motives  of  particular  expedienc 
from  any  overt  signs  of  Membership.    The  Cr>"plo-Jcsuit,  stectlic 
about  the  world  un<ler  disguise,  figures  as  the  typical  represent 


•  Sec  Inat.  S.  J.  vol.  L  p.  32y. 

t  'Compendium  rriv.  S.  J.    Praga?,   1703.    Typia  Univcrsitatla  in 


vol.  u  p. 
I'riv.  S. 
IBoc.  Jean.''    Tho  pawage  in  questioaVill  bo  foond'at  p.  o8. 
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■"five  of  the  Onlrr  with  ono  class  of  writers,  whilp  his  existence 
has  been  pronounced  the  invention  of  a  heated  fancy  l)y  critics 
so  little  prone  to  priestly  propensities  as  Davie.  Dr.  Hubcr  is 
<lisappointing  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  for,  while  he  leaves 
the  impression  of  his  belief  in  a  provision  for  secret  affiliation,  he 
has  not  substnntiated  the  alleg^ation  by  any  conclusive  evidence. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  would  be  nritliinf]^  in  the  fact  of 
a  clandestine  grade  necessarily  incompatible  h  j/riori  with  the 
spirit  of  the  institution.  If  the  General  is  avowedly  empowered 
to  admit  any  candidate,  though  '  notoriously  infamous  for  enor- 
mous crimes,'  whose  acquisition  should  promise  to  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  Order,  there  cannot  be  anything  incongruous  in  his 
being  cnalded  to  secure  the  acx^ession  of  some  equally  valuable 
recruit  through  a  secret  engagement,  in  tine  event  of  particular 
circumstances  barring  such  an  one's  ability  to  render  full  service 
to  the  interests  of  the  Order  if  he  were  to  appear  publicly  as  a 
member — the  more  so  as  it  is  the  distinctive  condition  of  the 
Society  to  be  exempt  from  any  obligfitions  of  {Iress  and  from  all 
the  ritual  observances  compulsory  on  such  as  belong  to  the  em- 
phatically sacerdotal  congregations.  The  Jesuits  have,  indeed,  on 
all  occasions  stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  a  clandestine  grade 
of  Membership  J  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  writer  of 
the  Order  who  has  effectually  grappled  with  the  particular  texts 
and  incidents  which  ran  be  pointetl  to  as  giving  colour  to  the 
allegation  that  to  affiliate  by  secret  profession,  and  to  allow  those 
thus  affiliated  to  live  on  in  the  guise  of  seculars,  is  neither  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  the  rules,  nor  has  been  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  practice,  of  the  Order.  In  a  Declaratory  Gloss  appended 
to  the  *  Constitutions,'  as  a  definition  of  what  lies  within  the  area 
of  the  Society,  it  is  affirmed  to  comprise  not  merely  Professed 
Fathers  and  Novices,  but  all  who  at  any  time  may  be  mider 
some  probation  with  an  inward  intention  of  '  ultimately  living 
or  dying  in  the  Society,'  and  of  being  admittrd  some  day  to  one 
or  other  of  its  grades.  Over  all  these  the  General's  authority  is 
declared  to  extend  implicitly  ;  *  so  that  he  would  seem  hereby 
empowered  to  assert  a  right  of  absolute  command  over  individuals 
whose  connection  with  the  Order  was  merely  that  of  an  inward 
intention  *  ultimately  to  live  or  die  in  it/  No  doubt  there  is 
something  cloudy  about  the  wording  of  this  passage,  and  if  it 
stood  alone  we  should  certainly  not  consider  it  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  affirmation  of  an  absolutely  anomalous  pro- 
vision.     But  there  is  another  capital   passage  in  the  Statutes 

•  See  Decl.  A,  in  C3ap.  i.  Coast  v.,  Imit,  i.  p,  402.  By  the  first  General  Con- 
gregation these  Glofse«,  the  power  of  making  whieh  wn^  t-xchifiivoly  vo^tod  iu 
tke  General,  Trero  declared  to  be  of  absolute  und  uuiuipeachuble  aatboritj. 
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of  the  Order,  to  which  wo  have  already  alluded  in  passing,  thai 
is  so  clear  in  its  wording  as  to  be  free  from  all  ambiguity.     In 
this  passag:c  it  is  laid  down  that  the  admission  of  candidates  *\ 
can  be  effected    only   by  the    General    in  person,   or    throaje:!] 
those    on    whom   he    has  conferred    special   powers ;    ami  then 
follows  the  designation  of  the  persons  who  may  be  so  depuied.l 
Amongst  the  persons  desig^natcd  are  enumerated  '  indiridiials  of 
distinction,*  w^itbout  limitation  as  to  their  being  of  the  Society,  or  i 
even  in  holy  orders,  and  then  come  these  most  remtirkable  words 
*  1  t'rt,  even  in  some  instances  one  tcho  hitn»elf  nmy  not  inr  of  th 
Socictj/.^     How  words  so  clear  and  distinct  could  ever  be  mad€ 
to  bear  plausibly  any  but  their  plain  construction,  baffles  ou 
conception.     Until   some   commentator  of  superior  skill    sha 
have  performed  this  w<inderful  feat,  we  shall  venture  to  considc 
them  conclusive  on  the  point  that  by  the  statutes  (»f  the  Smrietr 
it  is  expressly  declared  not  unlawful  in  particular  exigencies  to 
employ  the  agency  of  individuals  who  themselves  have  made  noJ 
overt  profession  of  the  Order.    And  that  the  Faculty  thus  legiti- 
matizetl  has  not  Iwen  allowed  to  remain  wholly  in  abeyance, — 
for  this  there  is  also  forthcoming  evidence  of  a  nature  which  it 
appears  to  uts  cannot  be  impugned. 

The  share  due  to  Francis  IJorgia  in  the  early  fortunes  of  the 
Order  is  matter  of  notoriety,  as  also  how  he  was  a  Spanish  Grande 
of  illustrious  lineage,  holding  high  appointments  in  the  Statej 
I'or  a  man  of  his  position  to  cast  aside  the  glitter  of  the  world's  dia 
tinctions  for  a  religious  profession,  at  the  call  of  an  enthusias 
was  necessarily  a  step  beset  by  obstacles  of  no  slight  gravity.  But" 
l^orgia's  soul  was  bent  on  the  furtherance  of  the  work  preached  by 
Loyola,  and  finding  himself  perforce  tied  for  a  while  to  the  world 
through  various  obligations,  Borgia  craved  to  be  allowed,  duric 
the  interval  before  he  could  conveniently  loosen  himself 
those  ties,  to  make  a  secret  profession  of  the  vows  that 
compulsory  on  a  member  of  the  Order.  The  indulgence  so 
demanded  was  accorded.  In  February,  1548,  Borgia,  in  the 
private  chapel  of  his  feudal  mansion,  m.ide  secret  profession  of 
the  vows,  alter  which  to  the  outer  world  lie  still  continued  Ij»  he 
Duke  of  Gandia  and  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  until  circumstances 
were  sufficiently  mature<l  to  let  him  withdraw  into  the  retircine 
of  a  religious  house.  Our  knowledge  of  this  case  is  drawn  frou 
no  doubtful  source.  The  occurrence  is  vouched  for  by  Ril 
deneira  and  Orlandini,  two  official  writers  of  the  Order.  Th#' 
only  )>oint  in  the  transaction  which  can  be  open  to  question  M 
how  far  the  Profession  made  was  more  than  mental — how  far  the 


*  See  Dtfd.  B,  iu  Cap.  i.  Gosut.  v.,  list,  i  p.  402. 
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Viceroy,  on  tbe  occasion  nf  the  solemnity  in  his  private  chapel, 
bound  himself  in  those  absolute  oblig-ations  which  are  exacted  for 
actual  Membership.  In  the  absence  of  positive  information  as 
to  the  tenour  of  the  vows  sworn  on  that  occasion,  a  very  striking 
light  is  shed  (jn  the  matter  throug^h  a  Pontifical  deed,  which, 
when  the  date  is  well  considered,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  refer 
directly  to  this  incident.  At  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat, 
Paul  III.  had  already  solemnly  approved  the  '  Constitutions*  of  the 
Order,  and  in  special  Bulls  be  had  fjiven  his  Pontifical  sanction 
to  the  vast  powers  vested  by  the  orig;innl  scheme  in  the  General. 
Everything  needful  for  the  confirmation  of  the  General's  unprece- 
dented authority  mi^ht,  consequently,  have  seemed  to  have  been 
secured.  Nevertheless,  in  154D — that  is,  immediately  after 
Borg^ia's  profession — Paul  III.  saw  fit  to  issue  another  Bull, 
known  as  Licet  debitum.  In  this  remarkable  document  the  Po|>e 
iirst  reaffirme<l  the  General's  general  jurisdiction  over  'all  mem- 
Jjers  of  the  Society,'  and  then  extended  it  likewise  over  such 
*  persons  as  might  be  living  under  obligations  of  oljcdience 
to  him,  wherever  they  may  be  residing,  even  though  exempt  and 
notwithftandhg  whatever  faculties  they  may  he  fwldiny.  *  It 
suggests  itself  with  irresistible  force  that  so  extraordinary  an 
increase  of  the  powers  deliberately  conferred  but  a  short  time 
before  must  have  been  due  to  some  particular  circumstance 
having  since  arisen ;  and  does  it  not  press  itself  upon  us,  with 
Almost  the  weight  of  demonstration,  that  this  circumstance  must 
have  been  the  peculiar  case  so  exactly  covered  by  the  new  pro 
vision — the  case  of  Borgia's  clandestine  admission  into  the 
Order?  At  all  events,  the  fact  is  manifest  of  a  most  suggestive 
synchronism  between  the  admission  of  Borgia  under  anomalous 
<:ouditions  and  the  immetliately  subsequent  promulgation  of  a 
Bull  which  exactly  legalises  whatever  might  have  been  open  to 
challenge  in  that  admission.  Moreover,  evidence  of  no  trivial 
nature  can  be  adduced  that  the  case  of  Borgia  does  not  stand  by 
itself  as  an  instance  of  clandestine  affiliation. 

In  1681  there  was  printed  in  Rome  a  collection  of  Letters  by 
Oliva,  General  of  the  OTder,'|'  which  is  presented  with  even 
more  than  the  usual  vouchers  of  authenticity.  Besides  bearing 
the  customary  imprimatur  of  spiritual  censorship,  the  edition 
must  have  been  prepared  by  Oliva  himself,  who  died  only  some 
weeks  before  its  publication  ;  while,  in  a  prefatory  statement,  it 

*  The  Bull  is  couched  in  terms  smgnlariy  explicit  as  to  the  ditttination 
between  the  two  cbi«se9.  *  PIcnam  iu  univerton  ejusdem  Societntis  tociot  et 
]penon€u  sub  ejus  obedientia  di'geutes,  ubililict  rornuiDrantcs,  etiam  exemptoi, 
etiam  quasoumque  facultateg  Labentes,  euam  (jiirisdictionetu)  exerccat.' 

t  'Lettere  di  G.  P.  OlivR,  2  vol.,  Roma,  presao  al  Varose,  M.DCXZZXI.  Cott 
lioeaza  dei  Superiori.    Imprimatur  :  Bev.  Paler  Mng.,  S.  Pet.  Ap.' 

Vol.  137.— iVa.  274.  T  u 
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is  declared  that  every   letter   ascribed  to  Oliv.i  aiid  not    con- 
tained in  this  collection  is  to  be  considered  '■  spurious,  apocryphal, 
and  injurious  to  his  name/     In  the  collection  of  the  Gcnerars 
letters    thus  amply   authenticated   there   occurs  more  than  one 
passage  which  might  be  t;iken  to  corroborate  a  practice  of  occult 
affiliation;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one,  the  explicili»e«i 
of  which  seems  to  defy  the  possibility  of  any  but  a  literal  con- 
struction  being  put   on  the  words.      The  723rd  Letter  in  the 
second  volume  is  addressed  to  a  V^enetian  nobleman,  who  sought 
to  be  publicly  admitted  as  a  Professed  Member  of  the  Society. 
Oliva  saw  reason  why  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  accede  to 
the  request,  and  in  this  letter  he  set  himself  to  dissuatlc  the 
nobleman  from  any  public  profession,  on  the  ground  that  this 
step  must  materially  impair  his  peculiar  usefulness  in  behalf 
of  the  very  interests  which  both  had  at  heart.      *  Most  readily/ 
writes  Oliva,  '  would  I  receive  you  amongst  the  servants  of  God 
with  the  veneration  due  to  your  fervour,  if  after  protracted  ex- 
amination of  the  circumstances  I  did  not  clearly  perceive  that  the 
Eternal  Father  meant  you  ibr  a  Minister  of  his  Sublime  RrpubUc 
rather  than  for  a  nursling  of  so  holy  a  community.'     After  furthtf 
remarks    in    this    strain,   Oliva   continues:    * NcvertJieleis,  in 
course  of  time  I  will  show  your  Lonlship  haw  to  combine  with  tkt 
sacrament   of  uvdiock    the  palnis    and  crotnis  of  reliffiotts  o^ 
fesgion  (la  religione).     It  was  in  this  7namier  that  undet  Dwrfiiw- 
Hon  a  Cardinal  dedicated  himself  to  God  while  retmrnvo  the 
purple  to  serve  the  Churchy  and  cnicified  hinigclf  to  the  1» 

Corapagnia),  so  as  not  to  forego  the  acquisition  of  hoi ..j  a 

clandestine  (occulta)  and  sworn  submission  to  whoever  shall  he  on/ 
is  tlw.  mccessor  of  the  Holy  Father,  To  you  the  opportunity  will 
not  fail  for  promoting  the  interests  of  Divine  service  in  tbe 
magisterial  offices  which  high  lineage  ensures,  and  thus  it  will 
be  yours  to  be  more  thoroughly  one  of  us  while  retaining  your 
independent  station  and  being  on  the  watch  in  our  defence.*  It 
will  not  escape  observation  that  the  expressions  employed  bj 
Oliva  in  regard  to  the  engagement  contractetl  '  under  hU  ilirec- 
tion  *  by  the  Cardinal  are  those  which  are  applicable,  with  the 
closest  precision,  to  the  specific  vows  demanded  on  full  Pn>»  j 
fcssion.  The  Society  is  designated  by  its  technical  tcim^HH 
Company,  and  the  obligation,  by  which  the  Cardinal  biaH| 
himself  in  secret,  is  that  obligation  oi  implicit  obedience  to  die 
Pojie,  which  the  Professed  Jesuit  of  four  vows  has  to  contnurt 
There  seems  no  loophole  here  for  disputing  the  character  of  tbe 
engagement  entered  into,  as  there  is  none  for  denying  its  seciecy 
or  <[uestioning  the  ground  on  which  the  proceeding  was  rcc«m- 
^^»A^      It  is  conceivable  to  set  up  a  plausible  pica  agaimt 
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the  literal  construction  of  the  flowery  phrase  about  combining 
'  palms  and  crowns  of  religious  profession  with  the  sacrament 

)of  wedlock  f  hut  none  can  he  advanced  n«^ainst  the  plain  and 
biattcr-of-fact  lang'Uag'e  in  whicli  the  counsel  is  jjiven  not  to 
■bllow  out  the  strong-  inward  call  for  a  public  Profession  of 
leliglous  vocation,  on  the  one  ground  that  by  doing^  so  a  consider- 
Ible  worldly  advantao:e  must  be  sacrificed,  to  the  consequent  loss 
of  desirable  political  influence. 

The  marked  ncbulousness  which  surrounds  the  conditions 
ittachino;  to  the  class  of  the  Professed  Fathers  of  three  vows 
boui  induced  the  surmise  that  the  aflrliated  members  (assum- 
iheir  existence)  are  to  be  found  in  this  division.  Such 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Monclar  in  his  masterly  plead- 
before  the  Aix  Parliament — one  of  the  most  critical  dis- 
quisitions on  the  '  Constitutions '  of  the  Order.  '  The  creation 
ftf  those  Professed  of  three  vows  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
,  policy  of  the  Society,'  are  his  words.  '  VVTiereforo  add  this 
^■fetenncdiary  class  ?  No  one  has  been  able  to  understand  the 
^Brue  ground.  .  .  .  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Julius  III.'s 

Bull  of  1550 Suarez  informs  us  of  the  remarkable  cir- 

imstance  that  they  can  be  exempted  from  taking  the  prleat- 
though  simple  Coadjutors,  and  even  Scholars  after  a 
ecified  ag-e,  are  bound  to  become  priests.  Through  this 
lispen»ation  it  is  possible  for  mere  clerks  and  even  laymen 
hold  positions  superior  to  those  of  priests  in  the  Society.' 
\nioever  has  studied  the  intricate  regulations  of  the  Order 
will  admit  that  Monclar  is  perfectly  justified  in  asserting  that 
there  is  nothing  to  bar  recourse  to  such  occult  stratagems, 
though  It  must  be  of  the  essence  of  such  devices  to  render  con- 
viction very  difficult.  That  on  various  occasions  the  Jesuits 
I  have  not  shrunk  from  courses  of  procedure  more  marked  by  the 
^Kpirit  of  slyness  than  of  fearlessness  is  notorious.  IVo  fair-minded 
^^Bcrson  will  make  it  the  ground  of  charge  that,  in  the  days  of 
^Bur  Penal  Laws,  Jesuit  Fathers  should  have  stolen  into  this 
^^Jountry  disguised  as  Protestants,  with  the  view  of  secretly 
ministering  to  the  religious  wants  of  persecuted  and  destitute 
~alholics  ;  but  the  question  is  different  in  reference  to  their  opera- 
Jon  in  China  and  Sweden.  We  shall  presently  refer  more  fully 
the  former  case :  as  to  the  latter  we  will  merely  state  that,  in 
|,574,  some  Members  of  the  Order  not  merely  introtluced  thcm- 
elves  into  Sweden  in  the  guise  of  Protestants,  but  that  one  of 
le  number  deemed  it  conformable  to  his  conscience  to  occupy,  as 
an  useful  medium  for  disseminating  grains  of  Catholic  divinity, 
a  theological  chair  in  the  Protestant  College.  Before  dismissing 
ihis  much  controverted  and  very  obscure  point  of  secret  afhliation, 

y  2  it 
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it  should  be  observed  tbat  the  inference,  which  01iva*s  words  seem 
to  warrant,  may  find  further  confirmation  in  a  decree  of  the  first 
General  Congregation,  and  in  an  elaborate  disquisition  hj  one  of 
the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Order,  Suarez.    In  this  Congregation 
the  question  was  raised,  whether  Lay  Members  of  the  Order  t»f 
Christ — a  semi-religious,  semi-military  body  of  chivalry — could 
be  admitted  into  the  Society,*  '  though  there  might  be  ground  for 
believing  that  they  had  no  intention  to  make  profession  amongst 
us,'  and  the  resolution  was  affirmative.     Now,  there  was  nothing 
distinctive  of  this  Order  from  any  other  semi-religious  Order  of 
chivalry,  so  that  what  was   explicitly  ruled  to  hold  good   in   the 
case  of  the  laymen  enrolled  in  the  Order  of  Christ   must  hold 
good  likewise  of  those  enrolletl  in  kindred  associations  ;  and  this 
Suarez  unequivocally  affirms  in  an  argument  singularly  elaborate 
and  explicit.     This  sublime  doctor  demonstrates  at  groat  length 
that  the  obligations  consequent  on  religious  vows  can  be  deemed 
adequately    fulfilled    by    any  Member  of  such  Orders,    thongfa 
living  in  wedlock,  so  that,  according  to  this  ruling,  any  indi' 
vidual  doing  service  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  this  Society  in 
some  particular  line  might   l>ecome  affiliated  to  it   while  living 
with  a  wife,  provided  he  had  contracted  those  engageinenU  ol 
obedience,  &c;,  demaodetl  from  every  one  who  enters  into  aoi 
Order.     It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  conjecture  whether  tfaotr 
who  have  administered  the  .Society  have  often  put   in   practiee 
the   Faculties    sanctioned    by   these   authorities.     The   point  of 
importance  is  to  establish   their  existence,  and   to  demimstmtr 
liow  the  shrewd  minds  that  ruled  the  Society    worked   out  an/I 
legalised  a  system  of  warrants,  under  which  practices  of  stratagem 
and  of  hidden   affiliation   would   be  readily  justified  wheneircr' 
they  were  found  to  be  expedient 

The  practice  of  covertly  motli  Tying,  through  subsequent  gloasM 
of  an  unobtrusive  form,  the  conditions  clearly  enjoined  in  tbe 
body  of  the  Statutes,  deserves  particular  notice  in  reference  h> 
the  obligations  of  poverty,  and  the  prohibition  against  assumpUoa 
of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  arc  both  so  stringently  laid  down 


*  *  An  aBciilMea  qui  eroittunt  rota  in  ordine  militari  vocato  Ohiisti  . 

Bodetatem  nostznm  ndnutti,  lictt  rretlatur  non  emhturot  rfufiwiinmin 
no6.  Beeponsum  eat  ndmitLi  fore.'  Inst.  vol.  i.  p.  480.  Hie  onljr  g 
which  suggests  itself  why  thig  particular  Urdur  «aoiUd  have  been  wpe^kXtr 
considered,  is  that  it  was  a  Portugueae  Ordor,  and  tliftt  at  this  period  the  Joaito 
were  specially  favouied  at  the  Court  of  Portugal  Suarez,  who««  argnmeol  b  to 
be  fouod  in  the  *  DeBeUgiooc,'  TmctJx.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  h  fxpUvil  in  act  confiBln^r  bis 
LTkB  to  anyone  Order;  and  aetnthe  status  of  ?*'?•'■  '--"■■'i  ♦-  ^'  -  "riticludeB,  *hm 
I  ease  Ecclesiofiticas  .  .  .  quia  c<:iiMMt(ujr  1  «  pmnritttn  ct 

demstatuni  Ecclcaiojiticuro  et  non  .-av<u!areni,  I  <  igortligioanm.* 

le  terms  of  Mm  Uteris  are  aingularly  doliuite  :  '  Au  eiiuut  ocdiuee  militanaqvi 
ititatiui  tAJitutn  c^oninmlain  vovent.  sint  nronrie  reliirifHii  ?' 


eutibitiiu  too  turn  coi^agalem  vovent,  siat  proprie  religiosi  ? ' 


in 


in  tlie  Rules.     It  is  notorious  to  how  great  a  de^jree  the  Order 
has  departed  from  the  condition  of  impecuniosity.      The  pro- 
position soon  suggested  itself  to  intellects  trained  in  dialectics 
that,  though  the  individual  member  could  never  hold  property, 
the  words  of  the  Founder  did  not  forbid  revenues,  however  large, 
being  attached  to  the  establishment  in  which  these  pauper  mem- 
bers resided,      la  1550,  Julius  III.,  bj  a  Bull,  expressly  sanc- 
tioned the  possession  of  property  by  the  General  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  the  permission  thus  granted  has 
been  used  with  a  freedom  that  needs  no  illustration.     In  regard 
to  the  other  point,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  has  been 
sufficiently  cautitms  to  credit  them,  in  the  eyes  of  some  grave 
ivriters,  witli  a  meritorious  refusal  of  rank,  and  particularly  with 
the  honourable  distinction  of  not  having  connected  themselves 
with  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.     The  truth  is  that,  though 
as  a  praci^ice  the  Jesuits  have   been  content  to    hold   the   less 
ostentatious  but  most  influential  position  of  Confessors  to  8ove-> 
reigns  and  persons  of  high   degree,   they  have  never  declined 
ecclesiastical  preferment  when  its  acceptance  did   not  seem  in- 
expedient.    It  is  enough  to  recal  the  names  of  Lugo,  Toletus, 
BeJlarmine,    and    quite  recently   Tarquini,    as    of  Jesuits  who 
have  been   raised  to    the  purj>le.      So  again   in  regard  to  the 
Inquisition,  it   is  easy  to  give  a  list  of  Jesuits  ranking  high 
by  their  doctrine  in   the  Order,  as   Castro-Palao,   Tamburini, 
Marin,  Pereyra,  who  were  memliers  of  the  Holy  Office  ;  while 
Father  Nitard  was  for  a  time  Grand  Inquisitor  in  Spain.     We 
liave  it   besides,   under  the    hand  of  Loyola  himself,   that  the 
principles  of  this  sanguinary  tribunal  are  quite  in   conformity 
with  those  of    his  foundation.      The    circumstances    attending 
'his  utterance  are  too  curious   not  to  be   noticed.      John   III. 
o(  Portugal,  the  first  royal  devotee  to  Loyola's  doctrine,  being 
•ie«irous  to    have   a  Confessor  who  was   of  the  Order,    applied 
^rst   to   Father  Gonzalez  and    then    to  the    Provincial    Miron. 
^oth  were  so  simple-minded  as  to  consider  tlie  proposal  int om- 
•^tihle  with  the  profession  not  to  accept  proffered  distinction, 
^cJ  reported  to  Loyola  their  having  declined  the  request.     Loyola 
^f>lied   in  a  letter  eminently  characteristic,  and  tlecidedly  not 
^fsressive  of  approval.*     St.  Ignatius  instructed  (ionzalez  that 
"^ Hough  preferments  should  never  1m?  courted,  it  was  yet  a  duty  to 
de  to  a  request  of  this  nature,  notwithstanding  it  entailed  so 
tvy  a  cross  as  compulsory  residence  within  the  precincts  of  a 
*Urt — an  opinion  repeated  in  a  letter  to  the  Provincial,  which 
was    directed   to   cx>mmanicatc    to    the    King.      John    III., 

found  in  the  Genuan 
delightetl 


*    The  correspondence  relating  to  this  tranBticHon  may  be  fi 
'  ^-if«  of  Loyola,  by  the  Jesuit  Genelli,  printed  at  Inusbruck, 
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deliglited  nt  this  sjmpatbj  on  the  part  of  the  bolj  man  with  his 
longings,  now  profTered  further  privileges.      It  was  hi&  dcsin? 
that  the  Tribunal,  which  in  his  dominion  specially  watched  over 
the  repression  of  heresy,  should  be  confided  to   the   hands  of 
these  trusty  champions  of  the  Faith.     Again  he  applied  to  the 
Provincial  Miron,  and  again  Loyola  showed  himself  most  ready 
to  meet    the  King's  wishes.     Some  difficulties,  however,  stood 
in  the  way.     The  Holy  Office  had  long  been  the  special  appur- 
tenance of  the  old-established  Brotherhoods,  and  their  influence 
in  Rome  might  not  improbably  prevent  Ujc  substitution  of  a. 
new  and  encroaching  Order.     In   a    letter  stamped   with   oon — 
fiummate  astuteness,  Loyola  expressed  his  readiness  to  assutn.' 
the  proposed    duties,    and  suggested  means    for  circuravcntiuj 
o})position.      *  Such  an  office   being  by  no  means  contrary  t< 
our  Institution,'  wrote  Loyola,    *  there  can    be  no  reason  wh;^^ 
the  Society  should   decline   undertaking   a    matter  so  directly 
concerning  its  service  and  the  purity  of  religion  in  that  rei 
But  it  seems  to  us,  ibr  avoidance  of  much  inconvenience,  ih&t  i 
would  be  advisable  if  his  Highness  should  be  pleased  to  write  ti 
the  Pope,  so  that  the  latter  might  direct  us  to  assume  this  offico 
for  then  his  Holiness  could  command  the  Society  to  take 
concern  in  hand  in  that  country,  and  thereby  the  business  wo  — 
be  brought  about  with  his  co-<iperation.     At  the  same  time 
letter  to  our  protector,  Cardinal  Car}ii,  might  be  advani 
as  likewise  one  to  the  King's  Envoy,  so  as  to  make  him  push 
the  matter.'     And  after  further  advice   Loyola  concludes 
these  characteristic  suggestions  :  *  Should,  however,  his  High 
be  of  opinion  that  the  Pope's  concurrence  cannot  be  bo{ie«l  for,  * 
then,  to  make  a  beginning,  it  might  l)e  possible  for  one  or  ttro  ol    - 
us  to   discharge  the  Office  temporarily  until  it  could   l>e  done  - 
officially  with  the  Pope's  sanction.*     To  attempt  to  eoostme  ooit 
of  these  words  an  expression  confirmatory  of  indispositioo  to 
participate  in  the  practices  essential    to    the    j)rinciple    of  the 
Inquisition,    is  a    task  which   we  hold    will   perplex   tlw   most 
consummate  master  in  casuistry. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  who  has  followed  ns  so  far, 
that  the  Organisation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  a  creation  com* 
prising  an  armoury  of  unique  weapons,  at  the  direct  dispersal  of 
a  General  who  is  an  Autocrat.  For,  so  long  as  the  (ienerol 
only  puts  in  play  his  powers  in  furtherance  of  particular  inter- 
ests, technically  desig^nated  those  of  Cjod's  Greater  Glory,  be  is 
free  to  strain  them  to  any  extent  without  check  or  trammel  on  his 
discretion.  It  is  only  if  he  should  ever  become  tempted  to  devi- 
ate from  the  line  of  these  interests,  that  the  General  instantly  finds 
bis  strength  incapable  of  making  any  impression  on  the  grim. 
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Hbbnniness  of  a  system  stiffened  into  cast-iron  rigidity  through 

carefully  methodical  saturation   by  an  essence  as  subtle  as  it  is 

indelible.     The  irresistible  effect  of  so  much  concentrated  power 

must  naturally  be  to  efface  the  action  of   every   orj^inic  force 

^hcept  the  Generars,  whose  authority  becomes  irresistibly  inflated 

1^  the  assumption  of  despotic  pretensions,  hardly  in  character 

with  the  profession  of  humility.     On  both  heads — the  inordinate 

extension  of  theGenerafs  pretensions,  and  yet  his  incompetency  to 

effect  reform  in  the  system — striking  proof  can  be  adduced.  Under 

Mhe  administration  of  Acquaviva,  the  Spanish  Jesuits  resented 

^bongly  the  General's  arbitrary  mode  of  government,  and  drew 

np  a  remonstrance  to  Clement  VI 11.      In  this  remarkable  docu- 

ient,*  the  Pope  was  besought  to  stay  the  intolerable  action  of  one 
^o  bore  himself  as  if  he  were  the  Master  of  Masters,  inspired 
i  an  infallible  nature,  able  to  do  exactly  as  he  liked — to  dis- 
ftise  favours  solely  at  his  whim — to  adjudge  and  command,  to 
make  and  unmake,  according  to  the  uncontrolled  dictates  of  his 
personal  humour — these  complaints  being  supported  by  elabo- 
rate allegations.  National  jealousy  of  Italian  ascendency — for 
tthen  the  Generals  had  been  Spaniards — may  probably  have 
tted  the  resentment  of  the  writers ;  but  still,  as  seen  by  the 
t  of  subsequent  events,  the  remonstrance  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  forcible  expression  of  stern  truth,  and  of  a  senti- 
ment characteristic  of  the  generation  that  really  founded  and 
reared  the  Order.  It  is  permeated  with  that  proud  spirit 
of  Oligarchy,  which  made  Mariana  exclaim  that  Monarchy 
because  unlimited  was  preparing  the  downfall  of  the  Society — the 
spirit  of  men  who  w^ere  ready  to  follow  with  unhesitating  enthu- 
siasm Loyola  as  a  commander,  but  never  contemplated  a  General 
who  sliould  become  an  irresponsible  Caliph.  Nothing  came  of 
the  demonstration,  for  already  the  General  had  absorbed  the 
life  of  the  Order,  and  the  Pope  himself,  had  he  been  so  minded, 
csould  not  have  curbed  the  Society,  as  was  proved  by  Innocent 
3Cl.*s  failure  to  enjoin  on  it  the  abandonment  of  Molinist  views, 
kiimself  of  Janscnist  leanings  and  anxious  to  repress  the  spread 
of  Probabilist  doctrine,  Innocent  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  elevation  to  the  Generalship  of  Gonzalez,  whom  be  knew  to 
be  an  austere  Anti-Probabilist.  Indeed  he  had  written  a  treatise 
in  this  sense,  which  was  still  in  manuscript  at  his  election,  but 
subsequently  printed.  Nothwithstanding  the  vast  prerogatives 
Veste<l  in  bis  hands,  Gonzalez  failed  absolutely  in  making  any 
impression.      The   Order   proved   stubbornly  mutinous,  inces- 

^^  Thia  most  noteworthy  paper,  the  geuuinenees  of  which  w  not  dtspuied,  is  to 
'  (bund  in  the  *■  Tuba  Altera  majorem  cbngeoa  sonom  de  Decesntote  longe 
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santly  calwlling:  against  the  General  witli  malevolent  denuncia- 
tions, until  he  was  worried  to  death,  unto  the  signal  overthrow 
of  the  united  forces  of  a  General  and  a  Pope,  who  for  once  hap* 
pened  to  strive  together  in  the  direction  of  a  reform. 

How  futile  it  is  for  a  Pope  to  think  himself  able,  of  his  oW^ 
authoritv,  to  make  the  Society   acquiesce  in   commands,  ho*''" 
ever  solemn,  when  not  to  its  taste,  despite  the  oath  of  speci*' 
obedience  to  him  which  every  Professed  Jesuit  Father  swears   ^ 
his  distinctive  obligation — of  this  signal  evidence  was  afford  ^^ 
in   that  curious   Episode   known   as   the  controversy  about  t  *^*' 
Chinese  Rites.     VVe  cannot  discuss  how  far  the  Jesuits  sta^^ 
convicted    of   having  paganized  Christian  doctrine — of  havi^^^^ 
falsified  essential   articles  of  faith  so  as  to  suit  the  temper  ot         . 
heathen  people.     The  fact  is  plain,  that  early  in  the  seventeen'" 
century  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  saw  reason  for  ente^-*^ 
taiuing  the  gravest  misgivings  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  throu^jS^? 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Jesuits,  conversions  had  been  wrougl 
in  China  and  Japan  on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to  have  shed  dazzlin   - 
lustre  on  the  assuinedly  superior  efficacy  of  the  Society  for  th^^^^ 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.   Notwithstanding  the  constitutional  i 
disposition  of  Rome  to  move  against  those  who  are  promoting^  * 
her  ascendency,  it  was  felt  incumbent  to  dispatch  persons  wit8t 
j><>wcrs  for  inquiring  into  and  correlating  the  reported  question-  ^ 
able  practices  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.     The  ecclesiastics  sent^"^ 
selected   mostly    from  the   Dominican  and   Franciscan  Orders^-^ 
comprised  three  Bisliops  and  \'icars-Apostolic.     On  their  arrival^ 
in  those  distant  rejirions,  they  encountered  from  the  Jesuits  a  recep--^ 
tion  as  spiteful  to  themselves  as  it  was  glaringly  disrespectful   ■ 
to  the  Holy  See.    There  exists  a  memorial  addressed  to  Innocent     - 
XI.  by  Cerri,  secretary  to  the  Propaganda,   which  narrates  in 
detail  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits.     Not  only  did 
they  deride  the  authority  of  these  direct  emissaries  from  Rome, 
but  they  carried  audacity  to  the  length  of  declaring  the  A|x>- 
stolical  credentials  to  be  forgeries,  and  of  persuading  the  natives 
that  these  new-comers  were  pseudo-Christians — impostors  wboto 
ministrations  were  but  profane  parotlios  on  the  holy  mvsteriet, 
and  they  even  exerted  their  ascendency  at  the  Court  of  Pekin  to 
get  these  venerable  ecclesiastics  seized  and  forcibly  transportCT> 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Goa.    In  vain  did  Clement  X.and  several  subsequent  Popes  launch 
censures  agtiinst  such  signal  insubordination.     Conscious  uf  their 
local  influence,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  China  laughctl  at  these  Pon- 
tifical bolts.    They  even  advance<l  the  noteworthy  allegation  that, 
as  they  acted  under  specific  authority  from  their  General*  Bulls 
and  Briefs  in  a  contrary  sense  from  the  Pope  could  not  affect  them. 
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After  yrars  of  protracted  scan<lf»l  anfl  orrossly  flagrant  repiitiiation 
i»f  Pontifical  censures,  Clement  XI.  at  last  tlispatelied  Cardinar 
Tournoii,  with  tlie  solemn  character  of  Leg^ate,  with  authority  to 
put  a  forcible  stop  to  this  outrageous  condition  of  tilings  by 
the  exercise  of  the  severest  p^nvers  of  the  Church,  Despite  his 
august  rank^  Tournon  found  himself  every  whit  as  unable  as 
bis  predecessors  to  g-et  the  Popp's  orders  acquiesced  in.  Not 
merely  was  he  expelled  from  Pekin,  but  attempts  were  made  on 
Ills  life  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  ultimately  they 
«mo<l  him  to  be  thrown  by  their  friends  the  Portuguese  intO' 
cniel  confinement  at  Macao,  where  he  died  miserably-  The 
circumstances  attending  this  extraordinary  procedure  are  narrated 
in  a  scarce  book  edited  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Passionei,  who 
supports  his  allegations  by  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Tournon 
ami  his  secretary  Angelilla.  The  questioned  genuineness  of 
these  documents  has  been  thoroughly  established,  though  the 
traces  of  this  authoritative  confirmation  have  l>een  so  carefully 
''ffaced  as  to  be  virtual !y  inaccessible.  The  Peres  de  la 
Mission,  commonly  called  Lazarists,  whose  head-<juarters  are 
m  Paris,  some  years  ago  prepared  for  publication,  and  actually 
printed,  a  collection  of  missionary  reports.  One  volume  referred 
to  the  China  Missions,  and  for  it  Father  Theiner,  then  Keeper 
of  the  Vatican  Archives,  collated  the  texts  given  by  Passionei 
'^ith  the  original  documents  in  the  Archives,  and  testified  to 
their  absolute  identity.  Hut  suddenly  a  stringent  order  from 
i'ome  prohibited  the  issue  of  the  volumes,  which  were  already 
printed,  and  that  suppression  has  been  so  rigidly  enforced  that 
they  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  procure 
**^opy  for  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Huber,  indeed,  makes  a 
reference  to  the  book,  as  if  it  were  a  publication  within  every- 
•^/s  reach.  We  believe  a  stray  volume  of  the  collection — 
the  very  one  Dr.  Huljer  refers  to — does  exist  at  Munich  in  the 
libmry  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  European  reputation, 
*'nere  Dr.  Huber  probably  saw  it.  We  have  it  at  least  on  the 
*ithority  of  one  whose  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  libraries  is 
Probably  superior  to  that  of  any  living  person,  that  he  is  aware 
"f  b«t  one  complete  copy,  which  is  in  the  library  of  a  religious 
immunity,  and  not  accessible  to  a  student  who  might  inquire 
""■  it  This  fact  is  worthy  uf  attention,  as  indicative  of  the 
*'Jtraordinary  care  taken  by  the  Jesuits  to  ensure  at  any  cost 
^'"p  obliteration  of  all  evidence  that  can  be  unfavourable  to  the 
protseedings  of  the  Society,  no  matter  on  what  occasion  or  at 
W  remote  a  period.* 

,  •  The  collection  is  in  eight  volumcfl,  and  was  prioted  in  or  about  1865,  under 
'  B  title  of '  U^moiieB  de  la  Congr^gatios  de  la  IttisBion,' 
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The  curious  plea  in  behalf  of  their  contumacious  disregard  of 
Pontifical  censures,  which  the  Jesuits  based  on  the  superior 
autliority  of  an  instruction  from  the  General,  cannot  fail  to 
remind  the  reader  of  that  remarkable  Brief  by  which  Pius  V. 
secured  the  j>rivile^es  of  the  Order  from  revocation  even  by  a 
l^ope»  and  of  the  acknowledg-ed  conveyance  of  Faculties  through 
the  inscrutable  medium  of  Oraciila  viva;  vocis.  In  regard  to  both 
these  points,  the  action  taken  by  the  Order  on  its  suppression 
by  Clement  XIV.  is  curiously  sip^nificant.  No  Pontifical  utter- 
ance could  possibly  be  more  emphatically  solemn  than  the  Hull 
Dominus  ac  Redemptor.  The  Society  itself  seeniing:ly  deferred  to 
the  sentence,  and  its  members  made  a  show  of  dispersing  into 
Dbscurity.  But  very  soon  they  were  found  to  conjg^egate  again 
in  the  dominions  of  the  heretical  Sovereigns  of  Prussia  and 
Russia,  whence  they  beg^an  to  promulgtite  views  flagxautly  d' 
■gatory  to  the  Holy  See,  and  in  contradiction  to  those  they  them- 
selves had  previously  upheld.  In  Cologne  Father  Feller,  a  Jesuit 
divine  of  repute,  printed  so  direct  an  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Pope,  that  a  public  apoloj^y  was  exacted,  while 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  another  Jesuit  publicly  affinne<l 
the  proposition  that  the  Pope  could  claim  no  power,  direct  or  in- 
direct, over  Bishops,  as  they  derived  authority  straight  from 
Christ.  In  Silesia  the  Provincial,  notwithstanding  the  Pope** 
Bull,  kept  his  establishment  open  for  the  reception  of  dispersed 
brethren.  In  Russia,  at  the  insti^tion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Em- 
press Catherine  threatened  reprisals  on  all  Catholic  foundatioa%^ 
if  any  attempt  were  made  by  the  Xuncio  to  enforce  the  decree 
suppression  on  the  members  of  the  Society  in  her  dominions 
and,  after  openinj^  a  new  house  of  Novitiate,  the  leathers  met, 
in  1782,  to  nominate  a  Vicar-General  for  the  administration  of 
the  Order,  which  hiid  been  suppressed  officially  by  the  Holy 
See.  They  had  even  recourse  to  the  dissemination  of  spurious 
documents  with  the  view  of  making  the  masses  believe  that 
the  allegation  was  unfounded  of  the  Order  being  under  the 
cloufl  of  an  abiding  censure.  Two  forged  Briefs  were  circu- 
lated, bearing  respectively  the  dates  of  June  i)  and  June  2i:*, 
1774,  ihe  former  expressive  of  the  Pope's  joy  at  the  position  of 
the  Order  in  Russia,  and  the  second  announcing  the  immediate 
repeal  of  his  predecessor's  Bull.  *  There  is  no  conceivable  error 
against  true  doctrine  which  there  is  not  ground  for  apprehend- 
'  ing  that  we  may  see  professetl  by  persons  who  are  exasj>erated» 
licentious,  irreligious,  and  the  worshippers  of  might,'  are  the 
words  written  by   the  Nuncio  Garampi  in  a  secret  dispatch^* 


To  be  found  in  Tbeiner's  '  Hist,  of  Clement  XIY./  vol.  IL  p.  400. 
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Diicler  date  of  November,  1773.  Nor  was  it  merely  in  the 
heat  of  an  excited  struggle  for  existence  that  the  Jesuits  allowed 
themselves  to  be  hurried  into  having  recourse  to  a  repre- 
licasihlc  stratagem.  TIfe  story  of  these  absolutely  spurious 
documents  has  been  gravely  reaffirmed  by  recent  Jesuit  writers 
of  high  standing,  whose  intellectual  capacities  carry  within 
them  melancholy  guarantees  that  this  cannot  have  been  due 
to  want  of  discernment.  'So  less  eminent  a  man  than  Father 
Curci  —  the  starring  preacher  at  the  Gesu  Church  in  Rome, 
and  amongst  the  most  prominent  contributors  to  that  '  Civiltk 
Cattolica,'  on  which  Pius  IX.  has  conferred  the  unprecedented 
distinction  of  being  declared  in  an  Apostolical  Brief  the  spe- 
cific organ  of  veracity  and  holy  doctrine — has  not  refrained 
from  repeating  the  glaringly  false  statement  of  the  insertion  of 
the  said  Hricf  in  the  *  Warsaw  Gazette  *  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  resident  Nuncio ;  *  nor  is  Father  Curci  the  only  modern 
Jesuit  who  has  seen  fit  to  speak  of  these  fabrications  as  if  they 
^d  been  genuine  documents.  Hut  Dr.  Huber  advances  a  curi- 
"tts  statement,  calculated  to  impart  a  new  character  to  these 
otherwise  inconceivably  insubordinate  proceedings  of  the  Order, 
whieb  we  give  on  his  responsibility,  as  the  authority  quoted  by 
hun  J^  ut^t^  within  our  reach.  According  to  it  the  .Society, 
though  not  revived  publicly  until  1814,  had  been  so  clandestinely 
^^ny  years  before,  through  an  Oraculnm  vtvce  vocis  given  by 
"lUs  VI.  This  allegation  rests  on  a  statement  made,  according 
1*^  Dr.  Huber,  by  Father  Rootiian,  the  late  General  of  the  Order, 
*"  *  printed  Encyclical,  under  the  date  of  December  27,  1839, 
which  statement.  Dr.  Hul>er  affirms,  was  never  called  in  question 
"Y  the  Holy  See.  The  allegation,  if  correct — and  we  have  no 
*'^**on  for  impugning  so  circumstantial  a  statement  on  the  part 
^^  t^r.  Huber — is  most  remarkable  and  signally  significant; 
•9'  <^ven  if  we  were  to  assume  the  utterance  of  this  particular 
y^'f^ilnm  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Father  Roothan's,  the 
^•*^  is  still  established — by  his  reference  in  a  solemn  act  to  the 
*^Pposed  creation  of  an  organic  faculty  through  the  medium  of 
tnia  most  inscrutable  instrument — that  the  instrument  itself,  so 
J  *"    from  being  considered  obsolete,  and  an   unmeaning  appen- 

*&«",  is  recognised  as  a  living  and  capital  factor  in  the  present 

^^nism  of  the  Society. 

^  -The  death   of   Clement   XIV.    has   been    ascribed   to  poisun 

*****iinistered  by  the  Jesuits.     That  such  an  idea  should  recom- 

|^^*5d  itself  to  a  certain  class  of  writers  is  natural,  but  it  is  matter 

**    ^tonishment  to  find  Dr.  Huber  giving  countenance  to  a  story 
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so  mnnlfestly  unsuppnrtetl  by  any  but  the  flimsiest  cWdence.  No 
one  who  gathers  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
Clement's  death  from  Dr.  Huberts  narrative  can  well  acquire  any 
other  impression  than  that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Salicetti's  medical 
statement  after  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  indications  of  a 
mysterious  cause  of  death  are  still  serious,  and  that  the  fact  of  the 
Pope  having  been  poisoned  was  believed  in  at  the  time  by  some 
who  were  in  a  position  to  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  what 
happened  inside  the  Vatican.  VV'e  wish  we  could  remain  under 
the  impression  that  Dr.  Huber  has  here  been  merely  g^uilty  of 
carelessness ;  but  there  is  an  arrangement  in  his  apparent  refer- 
ences and  in  his  statements  which  savours  strongly  of  studied 
intention.  According  to  Dr.  Huber,  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
Monino,  reportetl  his  firm  persuasion  that  the  Pope  had  been 
poisoned  ;  this  belief  was  credited  at  the  Court  of  Spain  and 
generally  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe;  and  '  it  is  a  fact*  that 
antidotes  were  found  after  the  Pope's  death  in  his  room.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Dr.  Huber  omits  all  but  a  passing  reference  to 
Father  Theiner's  'Life  of  Clement  X1V\,'  not  only  the  capital 
work  on  the  subject,  but  one  written  in  a  spirit  decidetlly 
hostile  to  the  Jesuits.  The  reason  may  possibly  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  Father  Theiner,  despite  his  unfriendliness 
towards  the  Society,  is  clear  in  wholly  exonerating  the  Jesuits 
from  having  ]x>isoned  the  Pope.  But  Dr.  Huber  does  refer,  in 
support  of  his  allegation,  to  another  historian  of  standing,  Gtnxel, 
and  therefore  it  may  fairly  be  demanded  of  him  to  have  carefully 
read  and  faithfully  given  the  statements  of  his  cited  authority. 
We  have  seen  Dr.  Hul>er  afHrms  *  as  a  fact'  the  discovery 
of  medicines  in  the  Poj>e's  apartments  that  were  antidotes. 
On  turning  to  Ginzel,*  we  find  the  following  wortls ;  *  Of  the«e 
pills  the  Pope  made  use,  at  the  advice  of  Dr.  Bianchi,  as  a  means 
to  promote  perspiration,  and  by  no  means  as  an  antidote/ f  Is 
this  a  statement  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Huber 's  glib  allegation? 
Far  more  important,  however,  than  the  opinion  of  any  modem 
writer,  would  be  the  proof  that  .it  the  time  Foreign  Ambassadon, 
such  ns  the  Spanish  and  \eap«»litan,  with  their  excellent  means  of 
information,  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  poison  had  been 
administered,  and  on  this  head  direct  evidence  is  afibrded  itt 
a  book  Dr.  Huber  never  seems  to  have  heard  of,  Ferrer  del 
Rio's  *  History  of  Charles  III.^  What  a  leading  position  was 
occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  Minister  Tanucci  amongst  the  poll*  j 
tical   influences  brought  to  bear  against  the  Socie^  of  JesoS)  is  j 

*  GiiizcL,  '  Kirch<  nhiBtoriivhe  Scbriftco,*  ToL  ii.  ^IML 
t  Tltt«  Dr.  Bianclii  wa«  a  {itnoiuJ  frimd  of  IIm  Fope's  fi«B  ]ui  yooth,  aai  • 
naiive  cif  IlimltuL 

notorionsi. 


Btorious.  He,  at  all  events,  can  never  be  reckoned  as  a  witness 
vhose  testimony  in  favour  of  tbe  Order  must  be  consitlered  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  partiality.  Yet  on  two  occasions  Tanucci 
«xpressetl  his  clear  conviction,  in  confidential  letters,  that  there 
was  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  charge  of  poison,  and  in  one 
addressed  to  Kin^  Charles,*  be  even  referred  to  the  very 
Monino  whose  authority  is  invoked  by  Dr.  Huber  in  support 
of  the  statement  which  he  has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  into 
his  text.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  charge  against 
the  Jesuits  of  having-  accelerated  the  death  of  Clement  XIV. 
by  poison  is  substantiated  by  no  tittle  of  valid  evidence,  and 
it  is  lamentable  to  find  in  a  book  like  Dr.  liuber's  allega- 
tions, though  in  part  veiled  and  rather  insinuated  than  directly 
expressed,  which  are  wholly  unworthy  of  an  author  who  lays 
claims  to  critical  faculties. 

Unftvrtunately  this  is  not  tbe  only  instance  where  Dr.  Huber 
has  been  led  into  making  very  grave  statements  which  can  be 
characterized  only  as  being  without  the  shadow  of  foundation, 
A  notable  example  occurs  in  his  account  of  what  passed  on  the 
occasion  of  thetliscussions  in  presence  of  Clement  Vlll.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dotrtrines  about  grace,  represented  by  Molina.  Dr. 
Huberts  narrative  is  as  follows :  '  In  the  History  of  these  Trans- 
actions, where  both  parties  carried  on  their  causes,  it  is  related 
how  the  Jesuits  made  expressly  for  the  occasion  an  edition  of 
Augustine,  in  which  they  altered  or  expunged  all  the  passages 
contrary  to  their  doctrine.  Thus,  in  1603,  Valentia,  in  presence 
of  Clement  VIII.,  affirmed,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Dominican  Lemos, 
who  had  cited  a  passage  of  Augustine,  that  the  same  tUd  not  exist 
in  his  writings.  Thereupon  Lemos  demanded  that  the  works  of 
this  Father  should  be  fetched.  But  Valentia  had  them  quite 
ready  t(>  hand  and  read,  out  of  the  falsified  edition  prepared  by 
the  ()rder,  the  very  contrary  to  what  the  Dominican  had  affirmctf. 
Taken  wholly  aback  at  this,  Lemos  asked  that  the  works  of 
Augustine  be  fetched  out  of  the  Pope's  library,  and  Clement 
VIH,  was  then  able  to  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that 
the  Dominican  had  quoted  correctly.     On  the  fraud  being  thus 

•  •  Hist,  (le  Carlos  III.,'  por  Don  A.  Ferrer  del  Eio.  Madrid,  1856.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  505.  Tanucci  escribio  d  CtntoiuBui  el  8  de  Octubru ;  *  Ls  recibidft  coD' 
tldeucial  con  que  V.  S.  I.  me  ha  favoreoido  el  4  del  comente  conrlujo  lo  que  yo 
«reia  dol  dcmntado  veueno ;  esto  ea,  quo  no  e*  veneno  criminal,  sino  veneno 
dlHlectico  1*1  origcn  del  deplorable  8Uoc«o.'  A  Carloa  III.  el  11  do  Octobte: 
*  Monino  habra  roferidola  conjetura  y  In  fama  dol  veneno  por  obm  de  los  jes-uit&a, 
fk'fitt  snmainente  prolijo  tl  diseureo  fon  el  cufil,  duapuea  dc  haber  oonstderado  y 
leido  muchaa  cartas  y  mimitaa  voluminoaiifl  de  Romo  sobre  *1  ajsunto,  ha  venido 
Ilia  opinion  de  que  ningiin  otro  veneno  ban  dudo  los  jesuitAsy  tantoa  agentesauyos 
^tt  a/|u«lla  corte  nl  buen  Pupa  sino  el  de  hucerla  creer  que  eataba  euvenenado.' 

disclosed, 
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disclosed,  the  Pope  said  to  Valentia,  '*  Is  it  in  this  manner  that 
you  sock  to  deceive  the  Church  of  God  ?"    Whereupon  the  latter 
fainted,  and  two  days  later  died/*    Fur  all  this  Dr.  Huber  refers, 
as  his  one  authority,  to  Serry*s  *  Historia  Congreg.  de  Auxiliis/ 
Now>  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked  why  refer  to  a  second- 
hand authority  ?     Sorry  was  merely  a  compiler,  who  very  fairly, 
in  his  account  of  this  capital  discussion,  refers  to  and  quot«:s  I 
quite  accurately  tlie  narrative  by  Lemos,  himself  an  active  par- 
ticipator in  the  debate,  and  one  of  the  principal   parties  in  the 
supposed   transactions  narrated    by  Dr.   Huber.      It   will  seem 
hardly  credible  that  neither  in  Serry  nor  in  Lemos  is  there  one  j 
word  which  justifies  the  astounding  statement,  that  the  Jesuits  ' 
had  expressly  printed  a  falsified  edition  of  Augustine,  and  brought 
it  forward  during  the  discussion  in  support  of  the  views  which  they 
sought  to  affirm.     It  is  narrated  with  dramatic  effect  that  Valentia, 
in  the  course  of  his  spoken  argument,  did  cite  a  passage  out  of 
the  *  Dc  Civitate  Dei  * — that  Lemos,  taken  at  first  aback,  never- 
theless happily  remembered  the  passage  ;  and,  recognising  the 
quotation  to  be  garbled,  apj>ealed  to  the  Pope  to  have  it  looked  I 
up — and  that  thus  he  convicted  the  Jesuit  doctor  of  misquotation.^  ^ 
What,  therefore,  stands  on  record  is  the  fact  of  a  garbled  refer- 
ence— one,  doubtless,  of  capital  importance  for  the  matter  under  ^ 
discussion,  but  still  garbled  only  in  spoken  reference,  and  not  at  i 
all  such  a  most  elaborate  and  portentous  trick  as  would  hare  , 
been  the  deliberately  falsified  edition  which  Dr.  Muber  explicitly 
alleges  to  have  been  printed  by  the  Jesuits,  with  the  express  view 
of  misrepresenting  8t.  Augustine,  and  making  him  appear  to 
have   held    views   in  conformity  with   their  favourite   theology. 
Dr.  Iluber's  reputation  is  too  high  to  let  it  be  thought  possible 
tliat  he  should  have  knowingly  given  currency  to  a  sheer  in- 
pvention — an  absolute  myth.     We  do,  however,  believe  him  culp- 
^Rble  of  negligence  and  hastiness.     As  he  was  rt)ntcnt  with  a 
ppassing  reference  to  Serry,  instead  of  looking  into  Lemos,  bo 
"We  can  understand  that  he  satisfied  himself  with  a  mere  g)anc« 
at  his  authority,  without  reading  through  the  ve»ry  detailed  ac- 
r  count  which  is  given  of  the  incidents  attending  this  rcmark- 
^ible  controversial  duel.       We  regret  sincerely  to  have  had  to 
notice  blemishes  of  this  nature  in  a  book  which  has  so  much 
to  recommend  it,  which  treats  a  vast  amount  of  matter  in  the 
main  correcrtly  and  vigorously,  and  which  certainly  constitutes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  on  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Here,  for  the  present,  we  break  off.     Complicated  and  intricate 


•  See  Huber,  p.  282. 

t  The  pnsaago  cau  bo  fonnd  in  Lemos, "  Hut.  Congreg,  dc  AnxfliiL* 
1702.    P.  279. 
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are  the  mattcTs  we  have  been  dealing  with,  they  are  yet  sur- 
passed in  these  respects  by  the  various  topics  that  would  have  to 
be  necessarily  treated  in  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  propounded  by  groat  and  leading  Jesuit  Doctors.  A 
Teview,  however  abridged,  of  the  really  essential  points  must  yet 
demand  an  amount  of  detail  requiring  more  space  than  remains 
at  our  disposal,  so  that  we  must  defer  till  our  next  issue  the 
consideration  of  this  important  portion  of  our  subject 


Art.  II. — 1.   Tmvcls  in  Littln  Kuowu  Parts  of  Asia  Minor.     By 

the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  D.D.,  thirty  years  missionary 

in  Turkey.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1870. 
2.   Cvmmercial  and  other  Rq}orts^  received  at  the  Farciffn  Office 

from  Her  Majesti/s  Consuls^  ^-c,  in  Turkei/y  durijuj  the  Years 

18G7-72,     London. 

*  A  LTHOUGH  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  matters  but  little  to 
Xjl,  England  whether  an  Othman»  a  Roraanof,  or  a  Hapsburg 
rule  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  docs,  in  the  opinion  of  all, 
concern  her  much  whether  a  Turk  or  a  Frank  rule  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile.' 

Thus  far  the  practical  good  sense  of  *■  Mushaver  Pasha,'  Sir 
Adolphus  Slade ;  an<l  had  the  gallant  Admiral  added  the  Valley 
of  thef  Euphrates  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  stream,  and  coupled  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  his  proposition  would  have 
gained  in  completeness  without  losing  in  force. 

The  problem,  or,  to  use  the  stereotyped  phrase  where  the  East 

is  concerned,  the  *"  question,'  thus  implied  is  one  the  solution  of 

which  depends  on    two   distinct  factors,  namely,   the  external 

relations  and  the  internal  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

However  sound  within,  a  nation  may — though  that  is  a  rare 

©vent — be  crushed,   and    even   disintegrated,   by  overwhelming 

f>res8ure  from  without;  but  however  little  interfered  with,  even 

l>olstered  up,  it  may  be  from   without,  it  cannot,  in  accordance 

'ivith  the  laws  of  nature,  long  continue  to  hold  its  own  if  it  is 

'  c?oiTUpt  and  decaying  within.     Neither  alone  nor  with  as  many 

allied  Powers  as  may  be  ready  to  hand,  can  England  guarantee 

tlie  continued  existence  of  the  *  Sick  Man,'  if  his  sickness  be  unto 

^^ath  ;  nor  even  if  she  could,  ought  she,  in  her  own  best  interest, 

do  so.     But  it  is  easier  to  speculate  on,  perhaps  to  calculate, 

le  Rctual  or  possible  designs  of  Turkey's  neighbours  and  enemies, 

r^ljan  to  form  as  much  as  even  an  approximately  coi-rect  appre- 

j  dilation  of  the  degree  of  her  vitality  or  exhaustion  within  herself; 

[•  afc.»id  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  discussion  more  often  turns 

on 
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on  what  surroumls  the  Ottoman  territory  than  on  the  equallj 
even   more  important  topic,  what  is   the  real  condition  of 
Government  and  the  populations  included  within  that  dimini 

but  still  vast,  area,  the  land  of  the  Crescent.  

Yet  if  there  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  an  Empire  into  which  ' 
such  an  investigation  is  not  only  justifiable,  hut  even  necessary* 
on  our  part,  it  is  the  Ottoman.  There  is,  or  at  least  there  ought 
to  be,  no  need  for  insisting^  on  the  geographical  importance  of  its 
position  by  sea  and  by  land — on  the  keys  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the 
i3]ack  Sea,  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  India,  of  Central  Asia- 
more  than  on  the  gordian  knot  of  complicated  intrigue 
ceaselessly  twists  and  tangles  within  its  limits,  and  that  mav  i 
moment,  must  some  moment,  entangle  in  its  coils  the  destil 
of  Western  Europe,  and  our  own  the  foremost.  Setting  all  tl] 
things  aside,  there  remain  more  special  reasons,  and  of  a 
to  regard  ourselves  principally,  though  not  exclusively. 

Scarce  twenty  years  ha\  e  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  i 
Coo-famous  Crimean  war ;  not  twenty  since  its  conclusion  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Nor  do  we  intend  any  disparagement  to  our 
allies  of  that  date  when  we  assert,  that  among  all  the  Europ 
signataries,  assembled  in  Paris  \farch  30,  1^56,  none 
the  9th  Article  of  the  document  then  laid  before  them, 
its  fair  words  of  Imperial  promise,  more  sincerely,  more 
fidingly,  more  hoj>efu!ly,  than  the  representatives  of  Engla 
It  was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  contracted ;  a  debt  not 
less  real,  because  implied  throughout  rather  than  expressed;  a 
convention  too  well  understootl  to  admit  the  formal  obscuraatijoi 
of  diplomatic  phrases.  And  how  stood  the  contracting  parties? 
On  the  une  side  there  was  support  given,  blocxl  poured  out, 
treasure  lavished  ;  on  the  other  figured  reiterate<l  pledges, 
surances  of  reform,  of  progress,  of  whatever  may  l>e  sumt 
described  as  the  good  conduct  of  n  nation  :  such  were  the 
deeds,  and  such  the  ratification.  The  one  Empire,  the  Ottouu 
admitted  its  short-comings  in  the  past,  and  prrimised  a  new 
better  era  in  the  future ;  the  other,  our  own,  accepted  the 
mises,  and  gave  the  help  which,  in  the  days  of  Mentchikoff 
Nicholas,  was  nothing  less  than  a  renewed  lease  of  existence! 
the  heirdom  of  Othman. 

Liberal,  indeed,  was  the  help,  and  liberal,  too,  were  the 
mises  in  return.     Civil  equality  for  all  subjects  of  the  Cr 
whatever  their  creed  or  race ;  abuses  to  be  done  away  ; 
jwlics  to   be  thrown  open  ;  taxes  moderat<*d,  and  the  prn 
usefully  employed  for   the  public  l>encrit ;  justice  even  and 
purchased;  c*ducation  of  all  degrees  and  for  all  classes;  pul 
works  J  yearly  budgets ;  encouragement  of  trade  and  industry. 


uncial 
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Tifa._^-,  even  popular  representation  :  whoever  wants  to  study  th 
pir<:3gTawinp  has  but  to  glance  over  the  numerous  Hatti-Hamai 
yc>~uns,  Tanzeemats,  Tashkeclats,  and  analogous  documents*  V'lt, 
Bi£»-:ns,  Iradets,  Protocols,  and  so  fortli,  that  Iiave  radiate<l  in  ai 
urm  «::casing  star-shower  of  bright  Imperial  promise  from  tlie  palatij 
^e^mi^Xre  ever  since  1856,  and  still  radiate:  if  he  would  see  th 
p&»-formance  let  him  look  at  the  Empire. 

^^•"ot,  however,  at  Cunstantinople   itself — whether  it  be  withli 

th^    walls  of  old  Stamhool  or  on  the  heights  of  modernised  Pera 

nox-  yet  among  the  vilhis  of  Chalccdon  or  the  Hosphorus.     Th 

cajT>itaI  of  a  despotic,  even  of  a  centralised — the  one   adjectivi 

msi3-  prett}'  fairly  stand  as  a  synonym  for  the  other — Govcrnmenl 

is       l)ut    a  delusive   standard   by   which   to   measure  the   countr 

arovind  it,  except  it  be  by  antithesis,  perhaps.     Besides,  Constaa 

tickople  is  not  a  capital  only,  it  is  a  seaport ;  nor  a  seaport  onb 

hiJLt.    a  refuge,  a  verv  nest  of  adventurers,  of  quacks,  of  sham  d 

plomatists,  of  swindlers,  of  the  worst  scum  of  W'estern  pseuda 

enterprise  and  rascality,  roUected   to  prey  on  Kastern  ignoranfl 

lad    supineness ;    of  Europeans  degraded   into    the   baseness   C 

Asiatic  vice,  and  Asiatics  refined   into  the  finish  of  Europea' 

scoundrclism  ;  a  repair  where  the  robbers  of  all  races  divide  nn 

latten  on   their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  where  Blake's  visional 

ve^rses  on  an  imaginary  London  find,  with  slight  change,  a  mm 

tnxer  application  than  in  our  own  or  any  other  European  caj>ita 

*  the  haplesg  "  peasant's  "  sigh 
Eims  in  blood  down  palace  walls.' 

Here  no  just  estimate  can  be  made  eitlier  of  the  social  conditio 
"***■  of  the  progress  of  Turkey  at  large. 

To  the  provinces,  then,  and  abrtve  all  to  those  least  subject  1 
«*>roign  influcure — least  modified  by  stranger  contact — whej 
*  Urkish  development,  Turkish  manners,  Turkish  institutioa 
'^^ve  their  freest  play;  to  the  Innd  whicli  was  the  birtbplace  an 
***U  is  the  strong  tower  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  provinces  i 
■^sia  Minor,  the  Anatolia  of  our  day.  Here,  if  anywhere,  1 
*^0  take  a  just  measurement  of  Turkish  progress  or  decline. 

fwo  sources 
J*s  drawback 
^^or  not  ennu 
•'^'^tic.  Consul 

^*^<1  duly  promulgate*!,  enough  for  our  purpose  at  least,  in  BId 
«>Oc>Jts  large  and  small,  folio,  octavo,  and  the  rest.  Much  may 
"■Earned  from  them  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  fashion  of  their  co] 
t*>lation  should  render  them  to  the  reading  public  in  general 
*^letl  as  ever  was  the  hook  of  the  Apocalyptic  Seer.  Yet  tli 
Vol.  137.— iVb.  274.  z  '  ^ 
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are  worth  study,  not  as  mmlcls  of  style,  but  as  repertories  of  fact. 
The  statistics  of  jxtpulation,  of  commerce,  of  taxation,  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural,  of  the  industrial  classes,  the  tenure  of 
land,  the  value  of  labour  or  rent,  are  mixed  up  in  them  with 
many  curious  notices  on  the  administration  of  law  and  justice^. 
on  colonisation,  on  the  relative  position  of  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  on  e<luratiun,  on  police — in  brief,  on  every  topic. 
With  a  certain  sameness  in  the  outlines,  they  differ,  however^ 
considerably  in  the  colouring,  acconling  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
those  who  have  sketched  them  :  some  landscapes,  being  from  firot 
to  last  of  a  sombre  hue,  that  of  universal  blame  and  dissatisfaction  ; 
others,  of  a  more  chequered  aspect,  admitting-  patches  of  light 
here  and  there  amid  the  shades ;  a  very  few  bearing  a  roseate 
tint  througliout.  Hut,  on  tlie  whoh%  the  general  impression  tbry 
leave  on  the  mind  is,  that  the  provincial  populations,  though  not 
devoid  of  capacity  for  better  things,  arc  at  present  condemned  to- 
wither  under  a  general  atmosphere  of  maladministration  and 
decay. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  recitals  of  travellers  and  foreign  residents^ 
such  as  his  the  title  of  whose  work  heads  the  Kcvicw ;  their 
number  is  legion,  male,  female,  learned,  unlearned,  BritL&h« 
French,  American,  from  the  days  of  Hamilton,  of  quarto 
volumes  and  mezzotints,  down  to  those  of  small'  octavos, 
vignettes,  and  gilded  covers.  Here  the  verdict  is  still  more- 
various.  From  the  enthusiastic  Turcophile,  with  whom  tlie 
turban  is  a  coronet  of  nobility  and  tlie  mosque  the  symbol  of 
sanctity,  to  the  unsympathetic  American,  we  have  every  grade  of 
atUniralion  and  of  <lisgust. 

It  could  hartlly  be  otherwise.  Turkey,  the  battle-lield  of  so 
many  nationalities,  interests,  and  creeds :  the  tangled  skein  of 
so  many,  and,  we  may  add,  such  rotten,  threads  :  the  twilight,  not, 
however,  the  'morning'  land  between  East  and  West,  civili- 
sation and  barbarism,  Europe  and  Asia,  claimed  by  eacfa^ 
belonging  to  neither,  is,  of  all  regions,  the  one  least  likely  to 
escape  in  its  portrayal  the  false  colours  of  prejudice  and^thr 
touches  of  misconception.  Eve;ry  visitor  who  lands  on  the 
Turkish  shore  brings  with  him  a  baggage  of  precoDceived 
theory  on  '  the  Eastern  Question,'  or,  *  the  Cross  and  the 
Crescent,'  or,  *the  Semitic  races,'  or,  'the  Sick  Man:'  ami,. 
as  he  has  already  viewetl  Syria  or  Anatolia  from  his  study  or 
club-room,  so  he  will,  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  view 
it  from  the  forest-clothed  summit  of  Mount  OUinpus  or  the 
bare  sh)pes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  In  short,  the  pcditician»  the 
dilettante,  the  missionary,  the  European,  the  American,  each 
will  sec  unlike  the  other,  and  as  each  sees  so  he  will  report. 
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Of  this  the  book  before  us  is  an  instance  in  point.  Truthful. 
even  to  minuteness  where  he  pictures  t!ie  interesting;  towns  of 
Amasia,  Tokat,  Sivas,  and  Angora :  excellent  in  his  notices^ 
g€?o!o]y^it\ill  or  otherwise,  of  the  country  an<l  landscape  around  ; 
accurate  and  ieig-enious,  if  not  always  critically  correct,  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  strange  sculptures  of  Pterium,  Eyook,  and  the 
Niobe  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  his  dissertations  on  their  antiquity 
and  meaning:;,  Mr.  Van  Leiinep  is  incapable  of  appreciating^  at 
its  due  value  the  character  of  any  Eastern  race,  or  of  under- 
standing Eastern  institutions  and  manners,  still  more  so  of 
passing  a  reliable  judgment  on  them.  As  an  American  his 
mind  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  Oriental ;  as  a  Protestant 
missionary  he  condemns,  not  Mahometanism  only  and  its 
followers,  but  every  description  of  Christianity  except  his  own 
with  a  narrow-minrledness  worthy  of  Archbishop  Manning  cr 
the  author  of  the  'Syllabus'  himself. 

Regarding  the  relics  visited  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Van 
Lennep,  and  of  the  countless  others  that  belong  to  the  same,  or 
later,  some  even  to  earlier,  dates,  that  abound  in  the  centre  and 
east  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  no  leisure  here  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Temples  and  tombs,  in  the  style  and  orna- 
mentation of  which  no  feature  indicates  the  almost  pre-historic 
race  that  hewed  them  in  the  living  rock :  others  like  those  of 
Eyook,  semi- Egyptian  in  their  character  5  others,  again,  manifest 
Assyrian  ;  Pontine  carvings,  where  the  influence  of  Greek  art  is 
occasionally  visible ;  Roman,  Byzantine,  Seljookian,  Turkoman 
constructions,  each  a  history  in  itself:  of  these  not  a  half,  not  a 
quarter  even,  has  yet  Ijeen  properly  investigated.  Suffice  to  say 
that  an  Exploration  Fund  would  have  at  least  as  worthy  an 
application,  and  as  satisfactory  a  result,  in  Asia  Minor  as  in 
Palestine. 

Leaving,  though  with  reluctance,  the  interesting  field  indicated^ 
but  far  from  exhausted,  in  the  antiquarian  chapters  of  Mr,  Van 
Lenncp's  book,  we  come  to  the  author's  strictures  and  animad- 
versions on  the  Turkish  Government  and  race,  or  races  rather, 
for  there  are  many  subdivisions,  nil  of  which  are  referred  by  the 
similarity  of  their  leatling  characteristics  to  something  of  a 
common  stock.  Here  some  of  the  writer's  remarks  arc  mani- 
festly dictated  by  the  ignorance  which  arises,  not  from  want  ol" 
eacperiencc  but  of  sympathy.  Rut  some  of  the  accusations  made 
coincide  in  the  main  with  th(>se  I>rought  by  other  less  biassed 
but  not  less  serious  authorities  ;  and,  on  this  account,  deserve 
impartial  investigation. 

They  are  soon  summed  up.    '  Beggars  all,  beggars  all :  marry, 
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good  air.'  Little  doing,  less  likflv  to  be  done;  trade  d eg 
rated  into  pedlary,  enterprise  into  swindling,  banking  iftto 
usury,  policy  into  iiitrijfue  ;  lands  untilled,  forests  wasteci, 
mineral  treasures  unexplored,  roads,  harbours,  bridg;es,  evert' 
class  of  public  works  utterly  neg^lccted  and  falling  into  ruin, 
pastoral  life  with  nothing  of  the  Abel  resemblanre  about  it, 
agriculture  that  Cain  himself,  and  metallurgy  that  his  workman 
son  might  have  been  ashamed  of;  in  public  life,  universal 
venality  and  corruption  ;  in  social  life  ignorance  and  bigotrv ; 
and  in  private  life  iminoralitv  of  every  kind;  not  * somethin^r,' 
but  everything  ratten  in  the  state  of  Turkey:  such  is  the  picture. 
We  may  add  it  is  hardly  an  overdrawn  one. 

Yet  the  eye  of  a  close  observer  may  detect  many  and  unmis- 
takable indications  that  the  general  decrepitude  of  provincial 
Turkey,  and  of  Asia  Minor  in  particular,  is  not  due  to  any 
native  and  inherent  caust*  cither  in  the  population  itself,  or  in 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  climate  and  land.  We  need 
not  cite  for  this  purpose  the  historical  records  of  Turkish,  and 
notably  of  Anatolian  prosperity,  nor  appeal  to  the  half-«flaoed 
traces  of  industry,  vigour,  art,  and  order  that  silently  witness 
even  now  to  an  era  of  l>etter  things  continued  as  late  as  the  firtt 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  enough  to  have  passed  some 
years  of  life  in  Asia  Mitwjr,  and  in  the  very  districts  visited  by 
Mr.  Van  Lennep  himself,  to  know  by  exix-rience  that  the  popu- 
lation, the  Mahometan  portion  of  it  we  mean,  town  or  country, 
IS,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  simple,  thrifty,  ingenious  too,  peaceable, 
and  orderly  ;  that  if  strongly  attached  to  their  own  religion  they 
are  tolerant  of  other  creeds  and  practices  to  a  degree  rarely 
attainetl  even  in  Europe  ;  and  that,  with  individual  exceptions 
they  are  as  free  from  the  grosser  and  worse  forms  of  vice  and 
crime  as  any  nation  under  the  sun.  That  they  enjoy  a  climate 
than  which  few  arc  more  favourable  to  labour  and  produce ;  that 
the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  fertile  above,  and  rich  in  valuable 
ores  below  ;  that  the  coast  aboun<ls  with  places  of  shelter  ;  and 
the  inland  with  noble  rivers,  are  facts  which  no  one  will 
qiuestion.  Yet,  amid  all  these  advantages,  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  capital  has  vanished  from  the  land,  that  every  underlaLiti^. 
every  enterprise,  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  or  ti 
IS  surely  smitten  with  failure ;  that  the  social  condition  i» 
deteriorating  in  every  respect,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
diminishing,  and   that   the  symptoms    precursive    of  .1  iT 

bankruptcy,  njot  of  means  and  finances  only,  but  of  rit  >  ' 

of  men,  l^ecome  more  menacing  year  by  year,  almost  day  by  dav- 
What  then  is  the  cause  of  these  things?     If  it  does  not  lie 
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either  in  the  country  or  in  the  inhabitants  themseh'es,  where  is 
it  to  l>e  sought  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  '  Mahometan  ism'  would  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  such  a  question.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Koran,  say  they ;  the  antagonism  it  proclaims  to  civilisation 
and  profrress ;  the  fanaticism  it  inspires ;  the  barbarism  of  the 
practices  it  permits  or  sanctions — shivery,  divorce,  and  prfly- 
gtimy,  for  instance — these  arc  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  Turkey,  and  by  their  removal  alone  can  she  hope  to  advance 
on  the  better  path.  But  strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  the 
only  hope  for  the  duration  of  Turkey  as  a  united  empire  lies  in 

(her  allegiance  to  Islam.  We  have  seen  old  ruins  deprived  of 
almost  every  architectural  prop,  and  seemingly  ready  to  fall 
asunder  from  hour  to  hour  into  lunnlless  heaps^  yet  held  together 
in  seeming  defiance  alike  of  gravitation  and  time  by  the  dense 
ivy  that  clusters  round  and  I)inds  them.  And  thus  it  is  with 
the  tenacious,  so-calletl  bigotry  of  the  Mahometan  populations. 
Without  a  caliph,  for  Mahmood  IL  and  his  successors  forfeite<I 
long  since,  at  least  in  the  pipular  estimation,  all  claim  to  that 
title ;  without  a  hierarchy,  a  thing  of  all  ages  unknown  in 
Islam  ;  without  the  once  famous  and  richly-endowed  schools  of 
learning  and  piety ;  without  a  single  teacher  or  instructor 
worthy  of  the  name  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Kmpire,  they  yet  cling  to  their  creed  as  firmly  as  did  its  first 
followers,  and  to  the  system  of  which  that  simple,  j>owerful 
creed  is  the  corner-stone,  and  show  no  more  signs  of  abantloning 
in  its  cloudy,  than  they  did  in  its  sunny  days.  Their 
national  institutions  have  perished  ;  their  Sultan  has  become  to 
them  as  a  stranger,  and  his  Government  the  mere  expression  of 
bureaucratic  rapacity  ;  their  substance  has  been  consumed  by 
taxation,  their  homes  by  usury,  their  children  by  Cfxnscription, 
their  lives  by  injustice ;  yet  this  one  link  binds  them  together, 
and  centres  them  in  the  memory,  the  tradition,  of  Osman  and 
Standxiol :  a  gathered  crowd  on  the  isolated  peak  of  Islam,  they 
Stand  still  and  gazing  on  the  faint  reflected  slilmmcr  of  the 
"Crescent,  for  ever  set  beneath  the  Western  horizon  ;  and  in  that 
gaze  are  one. 

No  traveller  In  the  Turco-Asintic  provinces  can  have  failed  to 

remark  the  significant  fact  that,  however  squalid  the  town  streets, 

•however  miserable   the  hamlet,  one  bulhlmg  in  village  or  town 

sure  to  be   solidly  constructed,   well   kept,  swept,  garnished, 

'and  even  decorated;  and  that  building  is  the  Mosque.     While 

elsewhere  the  native  architects  seem  incapable  of  constructing 

one  wall  at  right  angles  to  amitlier,   or   of  bringing  two  house- 

ronts  into  symmetry;  while  lieaped-up  rubbisli  and  all  manner 
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of  refuse  cumbers  tlic  broken  pavement  of  the  c«>mmon  wav  ; 
while  the  plaster  Hakes  from  off  the  house  walls,  and  the  broken 
wirnlows  of  the  duellinpfs  arc  stuffed  with  filthy  ragTi ;  here  in 
the  mosque  close  by,  the  exact  an^le  that  ranges  all  the  wor- 
shipp'rs  with  their  faces  to  Mecca  has  been  calculated  with  the 
utmost  nicety  ;  everj  part  of  the  edifice — porch,  doors,  windows, 
vaulting,  is  not  only  maintained  entire,  but  decorated,  if  not  al- 
ways with  taste,  at  least  with  care;  while  all  around  the  place, 
-on  the  paved  paths  that  approach  it,  and  among  the  tall  trees 
that,  wherever  possible,  have  been  plantetl  to  overshadow  it,  the 
most  scrupulous  neatness  prevaits.  Morning  and  evening,  Beg«, 
landowners,  tenants,  ploughmen,  artisans,  day-lalx>urers,  slovenly 
«nd  unpunctual  elsewhere,  attend  with  order,  quiet,  and  precision  ; 
while  the  Friday  crowd,  with  their  clean  dresses  glittering  in 
the  noonday  sun,  attest  a  regularity,  self-respect,  and  unity  of 
feeling  unattainable  in  any  other  place,  or  for  any  other  object. 

Nor  is  the  all-pervading  influence  of  Islam  less  remarkable  in 
every  phase  of  domestic  life.  Inscriptions  of  genuine  I^lamitic 
character  are  painted  on  the  outsifle  walls  of  houses,  are  traced 
in  gilded  letters  on  the  boards  framed  and  hung  uj)  witliin  the 
rooms ;  at  eating,  drinking,  rising  up,  lying  down ;  at  the 
greeting  in  the  sti-eet,  the  shop,  the  field  ;  in  every  conversation, 
on  every  occasion,  the  one  formula  is  the  password  for  all. 

We  admit  once  more  that  Islam,  crystallised  as  it  now  is  in 
its  later  days,  presents,  not,  infleetl,  a  barrier,  but  a  check  to 
progress;  that  its  social  code,  whether  j)rohibitive  or  ]>enntssivey 
is  inconsistent  with  the  better  domestic,  and  therefore  with  the 
most  perfect  forms,  of  civic  organisation ;  that  it  encourages  a 
certain  negligence  in  regard  of  human  duties  as  compareil  with 
theological;  and  that  by  the  contentment  and  endurance  it  preaches, 
favours  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  lower  steps  of  the 
ladder ;  thereby  in  a  measure  discouraging  men  from  endeavour 
after  the  higher.  But  Mahometanism  has  two,  seemingly  anta- 
gonistic, peculiarities :  the  one,  that  half-heartedness  appears  to 
be  impossible  in  it :  its  followers  arc  Mahometans  all  through ; 
the  other  that,  however  immovably  fixetl  its  centre  idon,  the 
circle  of  theory  around  it  is  capable  of  dilatation  to  a  degree 
that  might  startle  the  broadest  divine  of  our  own  schools.  At 
once  iron-bound  and  expansive,  its  formula  admits  within  its 
range  the  spirit  of  a  Huxley  almost  as  readily  as  that  of  a 
Suarez :  but,  while  admitting  them,  it  communicates  to  each  its 
own  special  tinge.  To  illustrate  these  statements  would  rcqaiie 
not  an  article  but  a  volume  :  those  versed  in  Eastern  literature  or 
in  Eastern  life  will,  however,  know  what  we  mean. 

We  said  *  so-called  *  bigotry  ;  for  bigotry  implies  not  merelj 
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•«levot4?dncss  to  a  ciocdt  but  hatred  and  contempt  of  those  who 
differ  from  it  ;  and  this  is  not,  broadly  sjicaking,  the  AnatoHan 
tone  of  mind.  Ig^norancc  and  the  semi-savagery  of  isolation 
may,  of  course,  produce  it  in  individual  instances,  but  in  g;eneral 
the  provincial  Turk,  however  attached  to  his  own  fashion  of 
faith,  has  no  antipathy  for  those  who  profess  another.  We  see 
•Christians  and  Mah(»mctans  living  socially  enough,  as  for  cen- 
turies they  have  lived,  side  by  side,  in  almost  every  village, 
every  provincial  town  of  the  empire  ;  and  shoubl  any  manifesta- 
tion of  ill-feeling  and  hostility  occur,  its  commencement  will 
rarely  bo  found  on  the  Mahometan  side.  Thus,  horrible  as  were 
the  Syrian  massacres  of  18f>0,  we  must  not  forget  that  even  they 
vrere  inaugurated  by  Christian  provocation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  handsomest  houses,  the  fairest  gardens,  the  largest  ware- 
houses, the  liost-stocked  shops,  inland  as  along  the  coast,  in 
Central  Anatolia  as  at  INIeidania  or  Smyrna,  belong  to  Chris- 
tians. One  Christian  is  a  tithe-farmer,  another  a  public  ac- 
-countant,  a  thinl  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council.  Where, 
then,  is  the  special  oj>pression  ?  or  rather  where  are  its  effects  ? 
Where,  even  the  dislike  or  contempt?     The  very  word  'Giaour,' 

Eout  of  which  so  much  capital  has  lieen  made  im  stereotyped 
Accusation,  even  official,  lias,  in  plain  truth,  no  more  offensive 
meaning  than  our  own  'dissenter,'*"  heathen/  or  any  other  term 
employed  to  indicate  tliose  who  differ  from  us  in  theological 
belief;  it  denotes  the  follower  of  some  other  than  the  established 
•creed^  but,  in  its  ordinary  application  at  least,  throws  no  slur 
Upon  the  creed  itself.  In  a  word,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
*  the  disgust  which  every  well-constituted  mind  feels  for  any 
form  of  worship  other  than  its  oAvn,'  there  is  not  normally  more 
intolerance  in  Asiatic  Turkey  than  there  is  in  England  or 
Prussia ;  much  less  certainly  than  there  is  in  Ireland  or  Spain, 
perhaps  even  in  France, 

If,  then,  the  Eastern  Christians  do  not  rise  to  a  position  of  the 
highest  importance,  do  not  get  the  whole  land  with  all  it  con- 
tains into  their  own  hands,  and  elbow  the  *  usurping  Moslem' 
<jut  of  it,  as  it  has  Ix-en  so  often  asserted  they  would  do  at  no 
<]istant  date,  the  cause  must  be  sought,  not  in  their  Mahometan 
iellow-citizens,   but    in    themselves.      And   we   will   venture    to 
-assert  that  no  one  who  has  known  by  experience  Greek  narrow- 
.xnindedness  and   unscrupulousness,  or  Armenian   baseness    and 
[Capacity,  but  will  allow  that  the  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  which 
hould    bring   these    and   their  like   uppermost,  would   be  very 
far  frtjm  a  beneficial  one  for  Turkey,  or  those  who  have  to  do 
ith  her. 

Not,  therefore,  in  the  land  or  climate,  not  in  the  character  of 
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the  (lominatinc*;  races  that  inhabit  there,  not  in  their  creed,  not 
even  in  their  bigotry,  are  to  be  soujcrht  the  causes  of  Turkev** 
avowed  decadence,  ot"  her  uiitilled  lands,  wasted  forests,  neglet*t«d 
mines,  unrepaired  or  unconstructed  roads,  broken  bridges,  deso- 
late coasts:  of  her  dimJuisbinj*^  population  and  increasing  in- 
debtedness, of  whatever  renders  her  what  she  actually  is — a 
proverb  and  a  bywortl  among  the  nations.  Yet  a  true  and 
adequate  cause  there  is  ;  and  one  all  the  more  fatal  in  its  working 
that  it  is  still,  in  spite  of  accumulated  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
regarded  by  the  ignorance  or  the  partisanship  of  many  in  the 
light  of  a  Ijcnefit,  not  an  injury  ;  of  an  invig(jratlng  remedy, 
not  a  life-destr<)ying  poison.  This  cause  is  no  other  than  the 
so-called  *  reform '  inaugurated  by  Sultan  Mahmtxxl  II.,  and  but 
too  faithfully  carried  out,  especially  in  its  most  injurious  details, 
by  his  successors. 

Life,  whether  individual  or  collective,  whether  of  an  animaJ 
or  a  State,  is  continuous;  <liscontinuity  is  only  another  name 
for  death  :  nor  where  this  h.is  once  taken  plare  can  anv  second 
form  of  equivalent  vitality  be  substituted  till  the  uriginaL  one 
has  passed  through  abstdutc  and  elementary  dccomjwsition.  A 
tree  will  bear  much  pruning  and  lopping  of  its  branches,  and 
even  sometimes  ]ye  the  better  for  the  process ;  but  no  new  wood, 
however  cleverly  let  in,  can  keep  alive  a  severed  trunk  ;  a  fresh 
sprout  may,  indeed,  sjiring  up  on  the  site  when  years  have  rotted 
the  bole  level  to  the  ground  ;  bui  it  is  another  life  dejiendent  on 
other  conditions ;  the  old  one  is  gone  for  ever.  Even  more 
truly  does  this  hold  with  a  people  and  its  institutions. 

Whatever  nation  violently  and  abruptly  breaks  off*  the  tra^ 
dition  link  of  its  origin,  forfeits  its  place  among  the  living  and 
leading  ones  of  the  earth  ;  and  its  sp.ismotlic  efforts  to  enter  on  a 
new  line  of  existence  can  only  lead  it  further  and  further  astray 
from  its  true  orbit.  Macaulays  may  apologise  and  Bucklfv- 
extol,  but  a  Revolution  like  that  of  I'Vance  is  at  most  a  splendid 
suicide ;  and  death,  however  the  convulsions  that  precede  it  may 
for  a  short  period  simulate  renewed  vitality,  is  not  the  less  cei»- 
lain  and  complete.  If  England  has  up  to  the  present  day  show. 
herself  capable  of  throwing  off  and  recovering  from  denia_ 
and  empiricists,  while  France  ami  Spain  have  sunk  down 
one  attcinptetl  re-integration  after  another  into  what  we  now  i 
them,  it  is  Ijecausc  the  England  of  one  century  has  never  discoiK^ 
nected  herself  from  the  ICngland  of  the  century  before :  ami' 
while  she  has  gradually  modified,  has  never  precipitately  abjured 
her  primal  institutions. 

To  return  to  Turkey  :  if  we  would  understand  her  present 
condition,  we  must  know  what  she  was  in  the  past.     The  com- 
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tnon   idea — one  studiously  promulgated   by  the  servile  press  of 

Constantinople  itseli  and  eagerly  adopted  by  those  interested  in 

believing-   it    abroad — is,   that   fnnn    an  unmitigated  despotism, 

in    whieb   the  will  of  an   absolute  Sultan  and    the  rapacity  and 

brutality    of  subordinate    pashas    alone    were    law ;    where    the 

population,  especially  the  Christian  portion  of  it,  had  daily  to 

submit  to  fresh  exactions  and  cruelties  ;   where  miffht  alone  was 

'''g'^t:,  vitdence  and   injustice  the  order  of  the  day,  and  no  man 

<*ou.ltl    call  the  head  on  his  shoulders  his  own,   Turkey  has  at 

J*st,    thanks  to   the  enlightened    energy   and   reforming  zeal  of 

^*^hiTiood  H.  and  his  sureessors,  been  transformed  into  a,  eom- 

P^«~alively  at  least,  free,  orderly,  law-governed,  and  pnjgressivc 

^'^^pire. 

^^ow,  of  both  these  statements  it  is  the  exact  reverse  that  is 
ttv^  truth.  From  a  confederacy  of  hall-independent  States,  eacli 
"^^^iining  in  the  main  its  own  customs,  privileg^es,  and  institu- 
J'^^^s,  guaranteed  by  a  strength  to  defend  them,  and  by  a  rough, 
"■-*t  efficacious,  popular  representation,  Turkey  has  within  the 
y*''^^  fifty  years  passed  into  an  absolute,  uncontrtdled,  centralised 
^'•^^potism  :  under  which  every  former  privilege,  institution, 
f'^-^^stom,  popular  represenlation — in  a  word,  every  vestige  of  popu- 
**•*"  freedom  and  local  autonomy — ^has  been  merged  and  lost  in 
***~*^^  blind  centralised  uniformity. 

M'hen,  in  1808,  Sultan  Mahmood  ascended  the  throne,  Turkey 

*=%s  not   a  despotic   government ;  decenti-alised   as  she  was,  she 

»        *^ld    hardly    with    propriety   be  called    a   monarchy.      Within 

5^  ^3  walls   of  Constantinople  itself,    where   the    barracks  of   the 

^^'^ded  .Janissaries   fronted  his  imperial  portal,  nay,  within  his 

.^^^y   palace,   tvhere  the   purchased    pages  of  bis  own    seraglio 

■   "^^^ifcimed  and  often  exercisee!  their  prescriptive  right  to  organise 

-*-  «<:ontent  an<l  mutiny,  the  Sultan  was  far  from  absolute.      But 

*"-^^tside  the  capital  both  he  and  the  pashas  who   represented  his 

^^"^^^-tliority   were   hehl    in   restraint   by   not   less   than    four  other 

1  ^^^^rcks,  three  of  whicli  had  a  recognised   and,  after  a  fashion,  a 

^^^^:al  existence;  the  fourth,  not  the  least  efficacious,  was  due  to 

^^^^  e  circumstances  of  the  times. 

^^^^      For   a    correct  apjireciation    of  the  Janissaries,    a   body  that, 

^^^roughout  the  empire,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  metro- 

•       '^jlis,  held  the  capricious  princes  of  the  moody  family  of  Osman 

^^^^   salutary  awe,   the  reader  cannot  do  better  than  consult  the 

^-^Jniirable  resume  given  by  Sir  A.  Slade  at  the  opening  of  his 

^""^ork. 

The  Janissaries,  originally,  as  is  well  known,  a  purely  mlli- 
^^^ry  institution,  had  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
^^j>'  a  series  of  progressive  modificatiuus,  become  a  sort  of  over- 
grown 
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grovfu  and  ill-selpcted  popular  assembl v  ;  wliicb,  however,  though 
1  turbulent  in  its  proceotlings,  and  often  rash  and  violent  in  lis 
<lemands,  had  yet  the  merit  of  being  uniformly  oppcjsetl  to  the 
illegal  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  t()  the  sale  of  oftiees,  the 
<lcbasement  of  coinage,  and  the  other  measures  by  which  the 
Inter  Osmanlee  Court  was  already  doing  its  utmost  to  ruin  the 
empire. 

Scarcely  less  jwwerful  to  jirop  a  throne  or  to  overturn  it  than 
the  Janissaries  themselves,  were  the  '  Ulemah,'  or  *  Icamcnl 
men  ;'  a  body  of  legists,  the  authorised  interpreters  of  the  Konui 
and  of  the  laws  based  on  it,  and  not  unlike  in  their  position  to 
the  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  later  Jewish  nation.  These,  with 
the  *  .Sheykh  Islam,'  and  the  two  great  military  judges  or '  Kadec- 
Askar,'  the  one  of  Koumelia,  the  other  of  Anatolia,  at  tbrtr 
head,  formed  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to  which  the  Janissaries  and 
their  like  had  frequent  resort  for  the  moral  and  legal  sanction 
re<juisitc  to  support  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  despotic 
vagaries  of  their  sovereigns.  Backed  up  by  the  arms  of  the 
soltliery  and  the  voice  of  the  iwople,  the  decisions  of  the  *  I.  Icrnah  ' 
could  not  be  ignored  with  impunity  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  these  decisions  were  generally  on  the  side  of  right. 

Both  Janissaries  and  Ulemah,  though  powerful  in  the  pro- 
vinces, had  their  main  lever  of  action  in  the  capital.  But  with- 
out  its  walls,  and  especially  in  the  remoter  districts  of  the  vast 
empire,  two  other  recognised  and,  one  might  almost  say,  con- 
stitutional checks  counteracted  the  free  excercise  of  the  central 
power.  The  first  of  these  was  formed  by  the  *  Dereh-Bcg»/  or 
*  Lords  of  the  Valley,'  so  called  from  the  favourite  position  of 
their  strongholds  at  the  entrance  of  some  mountain  g«rjfp,  or 
defile  road,  whence  they  levied  toll  on  the  passers  by.  Many  , 
of  these  chiefs  Ixdonged  to  families  that  had  ruled  their  districtt^H 
centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  froflfH 
which,  in  return  for  services  rendered,  they  had  received  patents 
-of  confirmation  in  their  ancestral  privileges;  others,  more  recent, 
had  been  created  by  the  Turkish  Sultans  themselves.  Supported 
by  large  retinues  of  armed  followers  and  vassals,  they  continued 
down  to  the  present  century  to  exercise  no  inconsiderable  amottOt 
of  local  authority ;  and  were  the  natural  opponents  of  every 
oft-renewed  endeavour  made  by  the  capital  to  drain  the  pro- 
vinces to  its  own  exclusive  advantage.  They  corresponded  Ui 
the  feudal  aristocracy  of  the  European  West. 

Next  in   importance  to  the  provincial   action  of  the  Dereh- 
Begs  was  that   of  the  Timarlees,  or   holders  of  military    ficf« 
their  number,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Suleyman  the  Magnificenl 
amounted  to  53,352,  and  became  subsequently  even  more  con- 
siderable. 
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sitlcrable.  Onginally  mere  State  tenants  for  life,  tUey  p^ratluallj 
rendered  tlieinselves»  in  the  majority  of  instances,  hereditary 
proprietors ;  till  at  last  they  formed  an  influential  landed  pentry, 
ironservative,  as  such  always  arc,  and  not  less  disposed  to  resist 
royal  than  other  innovatirms.  Collectively  taken,  the  *  Dereh- 
Beg^'  and  the  'Tiinarlecs'  represented  the  country,  as  the 
Janissaries  did  the  town  element  of  the  empire;  and  it  was  from 
among  their  retainers  and  tenants  that  weie  recruited  those 
terrible  bands  that  so  often  dcnastafed  I'^urope,  and  twice  en- 
camped beneath  tlie  walls  of  Vienna  itself, 

L<:)rds,  commons,  gentry,  and  laiv,  had  thus  each  after  their 
fashion  their  constituted  representatives  in  the  Turkish  Empire ; 
and  couhl  assert,  by  lorce  even»  if  necessary,  their  prescriptive 
rights.  Taken  singly,  none  of  them,  the  Janissaries  excepted, 
-were  very  formidable  opponents  to  a  vigorous  despot ;  but  united 
they  were  irresistible.  And  behind  them  stood  a  fifth  power, 
unconstitutional  and  formless,  but  by  no  means  to  be  neglected 
in  the  calculations  of  any  woutd-lje  autocrat — an  nrmetl  people. 
Every  adult  male  of  those  days  throughout  the  Empire  had 
"weapons,  and  knew  the  use  of  them.  Our  own  best  historians 
have  amply  shown  how  far  Lancastrian,  Yorkist,  and  even 
Tudor  monarchs  were  kcjit  in  check  by  a  similar  state  of  things 
within  this  very  island ;  and  in  the  far  East  frequent  and  dan- 
^rous  revolts  of  over-taxed  provinces  often  warned  the  Sultans 
of  Constantinople  that  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  however 
extended,  had  its  limits.  In  a  State  like  this  a  Pasha  or  Sultan 
might  be,  and  often  doubtless  was,  despotic  enough  among  his 
own  immediate  surroundings  and  dependants  ;  but  the  nation 
-at  large,  strong  in  its  local  and  self-governing  rights,  and  in  the 
xiunierous  guarantees,  military,  legal,  aristocratic,  territorial, 
aind,  if  need  were,  individual,  of  those  rights,  had  little  to  fear 
from  a  Mehcmet  Koprcli  or  a  Murad  IV.  himself. 

Of  these  five  restraints  on  administrative  encroachments,  four 
have  now  been  wholly  swept  away.  The  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries  in  182G  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  known,  facts  in  modern  Ottoman  history  ;  it  was 
complete.  The  Dereh-Begs,  isolated  and  incapable  of  acting  in 
<X)ncert,  fell  the  next  victims  ;  some  who  attempted  resistance 
were  subdued  by  force  and  put  to  death  ;  others  compromised 
for  their  personal  existence  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lands  and 
authority  ;  between  1830  and  1840  the  class  had  ceased  to  exist. 
^^  Kqually  sweeping  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Timarlecs  :  Mah- 
^H  mood  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  resumed  all  the  fiefs,  lands, 
^^^^ad  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne ;  nor 
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in  the  majority  of  instances  was  the  smallest  compensation  ma(t( 
to  the  evicted  holders.  Lastly,  a  strict  prohibition  of  the  priva 
possessicm  or  use  o(  arms,  a  prohibition  evaded  of  course,  or 
resisted  in  many  places  at  first,  and  in  some  few  piwr  and  out- 
lying districts  even  now,  but  which  has  been  generally  carried 
out  in  process  of  time,  disarmed  the  population  at  large  to  the 
laole  profit,  an  illusory  one,  rd'  the  throne.  The  Ulemah  alone 
remained  :  hut,  without  a  military  accompaniment  and  the  clan 
of  arms,  the  feeble  voice  of  law  and  justice  rarely  makes  itsc 
audible  to  an  autocratic  ear. 

Turkey  was  now  a  tahula  ram^  and  Sultan  Alahmood, 
though  to  the  manner  boni,  proceeded  eagerly  to  inscrilje  on  it, 
where  it  lay  passive  before  him,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
despotism — a  standing  army  and  a  centralised  bureaucratic 
administration.  The  loss  of  Greece  and  Algeria,  the  discon- 
nection of  Roumaiiia  and  Egypt,  the  semi-independence  c>f 
Servia,  the  treaties  of  Adrianuple  ami  Hunkiar  Iskelesi,  with 
all  the  other  losses  and  humiliations  tliat  Turkey  has  had  to 
Bubmit  to  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century^  gire  the 
interpretation  of  Sultan  Mahmood's  writing,  for  what  regards 
the  outer  fortunes  of  the  State:  and  an  Km  pi  re  converted,  like 
the  later  Byxanttno  dominion,  into  a  huge  property,  exhaust<-xl 
to  feed  an  ever-rapacious  capital,  exjilains  its  permanent  meaning 
for  the  internal  condition  of  the  Ottoman  territory  itself. 

In  fact,  with  the  sole  exception  of  bettering  the  condition  uf 
the  Christians — that  is,  of  the  chief  usurers  and  most  unprin- 
cipled swindlers  within  the  Empire ;  let  him  who  knows 
(•reeks  and  Armenians  of  the  Levant  contradict,  if  he  cnn 
the  Hatti  Hamaiyoun  has,  in  regard  of  all  the  go<Ml  tin 
it  so  liberally  pledged,  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  .\ 
tration  is  more  corrupt  than  ever,  justice  more  venal,  popular 
education  more  neglected,  taxation  much  heavier,  public  work« 
more  neglected,  and  the  population  at  large  more  impoverished 
and  faster  dwindling  than  in  any  preceding  epoch.  With  an 
ignorant  autocrat,  an  irrespnnsible  Ministry,  a  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministration, a  large  standing  army,  an  expensive  navy,  an  ad 
lihilum  civil  list,  and  no  budget^  public  or  secret, — he  must  he 
of  a  sanguine  tempeniment  indeed,  who  could  hope  for  a  diflfcrent 
national  result. 

Want  of  capital  is  the  head  and  front  of  Turkey's  ills  throi 
out  her  length  and  breadth,  at  the  present  day  ;  want  of  men, 
the  necessary  correlative  or  result  of  the  former,  the  second.  To- 
what  tlegree  both  of  these  evils  exist  in  the  provinces,  and  how 
they   have  been  brought  about,  will   be  best  understood  if  wo 
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I'isit  the  very  countries  and  fallow  the  line  of  route  traced  out 
hy  Mr.  \'an  Lennep,  but  as  observers,  not  missionaries,  find 
guided  by  the  light  of  past  history  and  present  fact. 

This,  then,  is  Central  Asia  Minor.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  genuine 
Turkey  :  here  are  no  intrusive  consuls,  no  meddlin«T;  Europeans, 
no  foreijrn  influence.  This  is  the  land  of  unfettered  Turkish 
institutions,  in  ancient  and  modern  times  alike. 

From  Samsoon  to  Tokat,  from  Tokat  to  ISivas,  from  Sivas  to 
Angorali,  we  may  read  as  we  run,  in  characters  reiterated  and 
unmistakable,  Turkey's  decay  and  the  prime  cause  of  that  decay 
written  in  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  style  of 
administration;  and  illustrate<l  by  the  objects  around  us  oa 
either  side  of  the  road.  It  is  a  melancholy  view.  On  a  rising 
groun<l,  wooded  if  near  the  coast — bare  of  all  hut  grass,  if  further 
inland — stand  the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  once  the  residence 
of  the  country  Beg,  the  hereditary  lord  of  the  manor  and  governor 
of  the  district  in  one.  Every  fragment  is  significant ;  each  stone 
tells  its  story.  That  gap  in  the  ragged  outline  of  broken  wall  was 
originally  the  wide  entrance-gate  through  which  the  Beg  used  to 
ride  out  surrounded  by  his  men-at-arms  and  retainers,  by  whole 
troops  of  horsemen,  mounted  and  equipped,  some  at  their  chiefs 
cost,  some  at  their  own,  and  all  ready  at  a  inoment*s  notice,  and  no 
pay  in  prospect  hut  the  booty  that  each  man's  sword  niiglit  earn 
him,  to  set  ofr  for  Persia,  for  ^loldavia,  for  Hungary,  wherever  the 
horsetails  might  lead  them.  One  hundred,  two  hundretl,  three 
hundred  troopers,  it  might  he,  from  a  district  that  now  can 
hardly  furnish  twenty  or  thirty  miserable  conscripts,  dragged 
away  on  foot  to  serve  against  their  will  for  hire  in  that  most 
unpopular  institution,  the  '  Nizam,'  or  regular  army.  As  for 
horses,  the  most  senrrhing  requisition  could  now  hartlly  collect 
from  out  of  the  whole  neigtibuurhood  a  dozen  lean,  raw-backed 
animals,  just  possible  to  mount  for  a  walking  pace.  Has  the 
land,  then,  once  so  prolific  eaten  up  its  own  inhabitants,  man 
and  beast — or  why  this  change  ?  Wait  a  little,  we  shall  soon 
learn  the  reason  why. 

The  gate  is  broken  down,  Imt  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bill  summit  stretch,  some  hardly  scathed  by  time,  so  recent  has 
been  their  abandttnuient,  others  rifted  and  battered,  hut  bv 
violence  from  without,  the  ruins  of  the  mansion-castle.  Battle- 
mented  walls,  thick  towers,  fortified  defences ;  they  may  have 
been  erected  to  baffle  rivals ;  they  may  also  have  baffled  the 
Sultan's  own  emissaries  wlien  the  messengers  came  to  levy  an 
extra  contribution  from  the  province,  to  the  profit  of  the 
luxuries  or  vices  of  StambtHil. 

Through  the  now  fenceless  entry  we  advance  into  what  once 

was 
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was  a  wide  square  court-jartl.  Here,  not  half  a  century  ago» 
was  the  ordinary  place  of  afternoon  resort,  here  the  notables  of 
the  neighbourhood,  Agha  this  and  Khaneh-dan  that,  landowners, 
farmers,  traders,  oitcn  the  peasants  too,  and  the  day  labourers, 
used  to  assemble  for  gossip  or  business  ;  the  place  was  open  to 
all.  In  the  larjj^e  room  lookinj;  down  on  one  side  of  the  courts 
where  broken  window-holes  now  let  in  the  weather  upon  the 
rotting  remnants  of  the  planked  floor,  the  Beg  had  his  customary 
seat,  with  a  few  of  his  relatives  t>r  friends ;  here  he  used  to 
administer  rough  off-hand  justice  to  complainants  and  defendants  ; 
an  informal  tribunal,  without  fees,  though  not  always  without 
bribery  and  partiality  ;  but  the  arbitrary  character  of  which  was 
tempere<1  by  the  rules  and  prescriptions  of  the  Koran,  often 
appealed  to  by  litigants  or  bystanders,  and  rarely  without 
effect.  Nor  indeed  could  tlie  lieg  himself,  however  capricious 
and  despotic  by  habit  and  disposition,  lightly  venture  on  an 
overt  act  of  wholesale  injustice,  especially  among  his  own  people 
and  vassals.  Public  opinion,  though  despised  with  impunity 
from  a  distance,  exerrises  a  heavy  pressure  on  those  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  where  deprived,  as  in  the  East,  j>f  the  whole- 
some safety-valve  of  the  press,  is  apt  to  take  very  violent 
and  explosive  ways  of  manifesting  itself.  Nor  again  is  it  an 
uncommon  thing,  nor  one  jjeculiar  to  a  semi-barbarous  state  of 
society,  that  men  will  sooner  acquiesce  in  the  injustice  of  tlieir 
own  kinsfolk  than  in  the  justice  of  a  stranger  ;  nor  did  rx-casioaal 
injustice  destroy  the  popularity  of  a  chief  if  brave,  liberal,  and 
ready  to  defend  the  interest  of  his  vassals  against  rival  neigh* 
hours,  or  even  against  the  Sultan  himself,  as  not  unfrequcntlj 
was  the  case. 

Wc  continue  our  sun'ey  of  that  saddest  of  all  sad  objects,  the 
crumbling  walls   c>f  what   was  formerly  a  dwelling,  and   notice 
llie   still    smoke-blackeneil    vestiges   of    the    wide    hearth    and 
( spacious   chimney-place  where  the  Beg's   kitchen  once  st 
Here  simmered  the  great  caldrons  full  of  rice  and  nieat,  on:  .  i 
which  the  many  hangers-on  of  the  castle,  and  principal ly  the 
'  Deli-kans  *    or    *  mad-bloods ' — madcaps   we   should    sav — in 
other  words,  the   unmarrietl   youngsters    of  the  Beg*s  retinue, 
made  their  daily  meals.     True,  the  mutton  had  not  alwavs 
pnlil   for,  and   the  rice  might  have  been  summarily  levied, 
without   fight  shown    for    it,    as    a    road-tax   on    some 
caravan-     But   however  acquiretU   it   was  ultimately  con 
within  the  district,  and  to  the  profit  of  the  district,  not 
at  this   day,    to  Constantinople  to    build  ktr   som-^   ^  - 
Saltan  or  intriguing  Minister  a  new  ptJaoe  of  wa> 
on  the  Bosphoriis,  or  purchase  00  the  sljr  MOke  oosiI\ , 
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j  now  contraband,  specimen  of  Circassian  Ijcauty.     Hard  words, 

but  we  are  not  writing^  at   random,  or  without  knowledge  of 

facts.     But   In  the   former  times    what   was    taken  out   of  one 

poctket  was  at    least   put  into  the    other,   and   the    debt*>r  and 

[  creditor  account  between  the  Government  and  the  peojjle,  though 

.  unwritten   and  unregistered,  was  wonderfully   evenly    bahuiced 

I  at  the  year's  end. 

All  up  the  sides  of  the  green  liill,  far  over  the  wide  Asiatic 
plain,  we  see  the  yet  uneffaced  traces  of  irrigation  channels,  now 
broken  down  and  dry,  while,  removed  from  their  original  plares, 
and  strewn  at  ran<l(>m  over  the  ground  here  and  there,  lie  the 
Ijoundary  stones  that  once  marked  the  limits  of  fields,  since 
abandonetl  to  weed  and  l)ush.  At  40  per  cent,  taxation,  and 
such  is  the  very  l«nvest  rate  levied  by  the  Standwolee  tithc- 
1  gatherers  on  the  Turkish  cultivator ;  if  the  crop  be  bad,  the 
I  percentage  may  amount  to  something  much  higher  ;  agriculture 
is  not  a  paying  business,  and  sucb  luxuries  as  irrigation,  drain- 
age, manure,  and  improvements  of  any  kind,  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  laiKbiwucr^  impoverished  and  in  debt,  cannot 
make  them  ;  the  Government  has  very  dilTereut  uses  for  the 
money  it  lias  taken  from  him,  and  will  not.  Under  the  Begs 
the  tenantry  was  sometimes,  no  doubt,  vexed  by  exactions  ;  but 
they  were  not  less  often  relieved  by  exemptions  ;  the  slieplierd 
who  lives  among  liis  flocks  knows  each  one  how  much  wool 
tliey  can  liear  to  be  shorn  of;  the  distant  sheep  contractor  looks 
only  to  his  accounts.  Besides,  here  again,  the  substance  of  the 
land,  if  occasionally  extorted  rather  than  gathered,  returned  again 
in  great  measure  and  by  no  distant  circuit  to  the  producers  ; 
this  family  was  fed  from  the  Beg's  kitchen  ;  that  one  had  a 
couple  of  sons  maintained  among  his  troop ;  a  third  received 
reasonable  advantages  for  the  crops  by  the  water-channel  con- 
structed at  the  Beg's  charge,  or  the  road  repaire<l  umler  his 
•lirectlon  ;  while  a  had  season  liglitencd  from  off  the  shoulders 
of  all  alike  the  burden  that  would  otherwise  have  sunk  them  in 
hopeless  '  debt.  Horses,  too,  were  cared  for;  the  cavalry  con- 
tingent of  the  district  for  war  against  the  '  infidels '  was  fixed, 
and  the  quota  strictly  exacted  on  occasion  by  a  government  that 
above  all  was  military,  and  as  such  could  always  in  time  of  need 
command  the  sympathy  and  assistance,  though  not  always  in 
time  of  peace  the  fiscal  and  civil  obedience  of  its  subjects.  Not 
one  of  these  conditions  but  is  reversed  at  the  present  day- 
Muscovite,  Frank,  German,  whoever  lists,  may  now  assail  the 
provinces  with  the  safe  assurance  that  the  regular  troops  once 
overcome,  no  further  ojiposition  will  remain  ;  the  people  stan'ed^ 
disheartened,  disarmed,  and  thoroughly  alienated  at  heart  from  a 
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Government  that  is  a  more  synonym  for  fiscal  exaction,  that 
takes  all  and  {lives  nothing,  that  lias  lV»rsakcn  the  traditions  of 
its  youth,  and  preferred  the  office  of  tax  collector  to  that  «»f 
leader,  will  offer  no  resistance.  *lf  the  Russians  when  they 
come  pav  for  what  they  take,  they  are  welcome,  and  we  will 
supply  all  they  require,'  is  the  common  saying^  of  the  Anatoliaa 
peasant.  *  I  wish  they  would  come,*  is  the  not  unfrequent  reply 
of  his  fellow.  France  after  Sedan  and  Metz,  but  without  the 
levies  «if  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  would  be  but  a  pale  counter- 
part of  the  collapse  that  must  await  the  Turkish  Empire  after 
the  loss  of  a  jjreat  battle  or  two ;  no  improbable  event,  should 
she  ever  be  pitted  against  an  enemy  of  real  military  skill. 
Constantinople  alone  would,  it  is  likely,  rally  rountl  the  last 
Othman»  as  she  did  of  old  round  the  last  Palfpolog^us,  with  the 
bloody  but  bootless  energy  of  fanaticism  and  despair  ;  but  the 
provinces  she  has  oppressed  and  exhausted  in  the  day  ai  Imt 
security,  will,  in  the  day  of  her  tribulation,  leave  her  unaided  to 
her  fate. 

As  it  is,  they  have  not  the  means,  even  had  they  the  will,  to 
do  othenvise.  Taking  our  stand  agrain  on  the  ruin-crowne<l  hill, 
we  distinguish  in  the  landscape  around  us  two  or  three  irwgnlar- 
shaped  grass-g^rown  cemeteries,  with  broken  tombstones  inclined 
'  at  every  angle,  from  ninety  to  zero.  The  inscriptions  on  manj 
are  scarce  fifty  or  sixty  yeare  old.  These,  and  the  clump  of 
giant  cypress-trees  that  cast  their  black  obelisks  of  shadow  uvrr 
them,  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  thriving  villages  once  near  bv. 
The  Turkish  deati  are  never  laid  to  rest  except  in  the  immediale 
neighbourhood  of  the  living,  so  that  wherever  a  gravevard  exists 
a  hamlet  must  be,  or  liave  been, — now  })crished  and  gtine.  W.mt- 
disease^the  invariable  attendant  on  protracted  want),  emigr 
and  last,  not  least,  military  conscription,  have  done  their  Wt>iN. . 
they  are  doing  it  with  those  who  remain. 

But  not  far  from  the  fragments  of  the  old  castle  stands,  or 
rather  leans,  a  rickety  woo<l  and  rubble  house,  ill  covci^chI  with 
flaky  plaster,  every  square  inch  of  the  outside  squalor  l)eariti|[^ 
witness  to  the  poverty  and  disheartenetl  neglect  within.  It  i% 
there  that  now  lives  the  nephew  or  grandson  of  the  lord  of  tiir 
castle,  the  actual  representative  of  the  ohl  ruling  familv.  His 
lantls,  his  rank,  his  authority,  all  have  been  taken  from  him ; 
and  in  compensation  he  receives,  nominally  at  least, — for  when 
was  a  Turkish  remittance  regularly  paitl  ? — some  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  piastres,  that  is,  somewhat  under  5/.  or  10/.  per  monlh 
from  the  treasury  that  has  confiscated  from  his  fathers  fifty,  efcr''»» 
times  the  sum  ;  and  that  is  now,  itom  year  to  year,  on  the  j 
of  discontinuing  ci*rn  this  misrrablr  pittance. 
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What  are  his  feelings  and  those  of  his  kinsfolk,  that  is,  of  almost 

every    respectable    Mahometan    native    throughout    the  district, 

wards  the  Central   Government,   we   need  not  say.      Yet  even 

low,  when  the  Beg — for  lAcal   courtesy  rontinues  to  bestow  on 

him  the  title  that  official  bureaus  deny — passes  on  the  way,  the 

peasants  respectfully  salute  him^  and  give  more  regard  and  obe- 

"ience  to  his  suggestions  or  commands,  powerless  though  he  be 

to  enforce  them,  than  they  do  to  those  of  the  sallow,  black-coated 

Stamboolee  official  sent  hither  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the 

reigning  Sultan,  Abd-el-Azeez. 

There,  in  the  valley  below,  rises  the  ungainly,   barrack-like 
bouse,  a  run-up  shell  of  lath  and  plaster,  which  is  the  abode  of 
modern  officialism.     Here  resides  the  governor  of  the  day,  what- 
ever his  rank,  '  Mudeer,'  '  Knim-makam,'  '  Mutesarrif,'  or  Pasha. 
!  After  long  danglings  about  the  waiting-rooms  of  Ministers  and 
Secretaries  at  Stambool,  and  wasting  more  money  on  favourites, 
writers,  pij>e-bearers,   servants,  and  sometimes  on  their  masters, 
in  forwarding  his  suit  than  he  himself  cares  to  avow,,  he  has  ob- 
tained the  post.     Its  nominal  value,  if  one  of  the  third  or  fourth 
category^  may  be  from  5/,  to  201.  a  month  ;  if  of  the  better  sort 
it  may  equal  40/.  or  more  ;  but  from  this  must  be  deducted,  in 
his  own  private  calculations,  half  at  least  of  the  income  of  the 
first  year,  of  which  he   nominally  makes  a  grateful  sacrifice  to 
Government,  but  which  his  patron  really  pockets — a  jierquisite  of 
office.     He  himself,   already   in  debt   by  his  enforced   largesses 
while  at  Stambool,  has  had  to  borrow  further  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  tedious  overland  journey  hither  on  horseback  ; — a  Polish 
engineer  had  long  since  the  charge  of  making  a  carriage-road, 

I  and  an  Austrian  company  obtained,  three  years  past,  a  railway 
ctincession  ;  what  has  become  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  these 
objects,  they  |K'rhaps  can  tell,  certainly  the  public  cannot.  Our 
new  Governor's  attendants  have  undoubtedly  done  their  best  to 
g[et  from  the  peasants  the  means  of  transport,  not  to  mention  their 
food  and  lodging,  by  the  way,  either  gratis  or  underpaid  ;  yet, 
even  after  these  reductions,  journeying  with  a  whole  suite  and 
luggage  on  horseback  is  expensive  work  ;  and  for  this  expense  no 
I  pro\jsion  whatever  is  made  by  the  central  office.  The  Governor, 
^K  on  his  part  guileless  of  the  geography  of  his  own  country  as  any 
^H  of  Marshal  Lebopufs  officers  on  a  frontier  campaign,  had  never 
^H  so  much  as  heard  of  the  locality  to  which  he  has  just  been 
^™  appointed  till  the  day  he  received  his  nomination ;  he  has  not 
the  smallest  antecedent  connection  with  it,  and  no  greater 
interest  in  or  sympathy  with  those  who  inhabit  it,  and  whom  he 
is  sent  to  govern,  than  an  average  Englishman  might  have,  let 
us  say,  with  Bolivia  and  the  Bolivians.     His  whole  calculation 


is,  to  remain  at  tho  post  two  or  three  years,  during*  which  hel 
to  extort,  by  fair  means  or  fouL  but  chiefly  the  latter,  from  those 
he  governs  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  more  pressing  of 
his  debts  ;  to  send  the  expected  yearly  remittances  to  his  patroD 
and  his  patron's  hangers-on  in  Stambool  ;  and  then  to  get  him- 
self transl'ened  to  another,  and  if  possible  a  better,  place,  leaving 
the  well-squeezed  orange  to  be  yet  further  squeezed  by  his  oto 
ccssor,  whoever  that  may  be. 

About  the  gate  of  the  '  Konak,*  or  Government-house,  ut 
lounging  half-a-<lozen  sliabby-Iooking^  *  Zabteeyah,' or  policf moii, 
dressed  in  clothes  meant  to  be  of  Eunjpean  fashion,  hut  b.'i<llv 
shaped,  torn,  out  of  elbows,  and  every  way  disrespectable.  Till 
lately,  these  men  retained  the  ordinary  Turkish  costumes  of  thrif 
respective  districts,  one  much  better  adaptctl  in  every  respert  U) 
the  narrow,  rou^h,  bush-tanjjled  paths  of  the  country  ;  whilp  tbf 
newly-introduced  st^'le,  besides  being-  awkward  and  awkwardlr 
worn,  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  in  itself  a  wainin: 
announcement  from  a  considerable  distance  to  any  sharp-sii:ii!(^i 
vagabond — and  such  Turkish  vagabonds,  whose  eyes  are  rarcU 
blinded  by  *  poring  over  miserable  books,'  mostly  arc — that  J 
policeman  is  coming,  ancl  thereby  giving  timely  notice  toescag 
This,  however,  matters  the  less,  that  Turkish  policemen  ad 
generally  inclined  of  themselves  to  act  on  the  great  Dogben 
advice  to  his  Watch,  and  to  let  the  thief  or  villain,  whosoever  I 
be,  show  himself  for  what  he  is,  by  stealing  himself  out  of  ihd 
comjiany,  unly  '^  for  a  consideration/  And  in  fact,  as  the  pro- 
vincial police  is  ordinarily  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  piastres  i 
or  about  15*,,  a  head  by  the  month,  that  this  microscopic 
is  generally  several  months  in  arrears,  and  that  out  of  it,  wh 
they  get  it,  they  have  to  find  themselves  in  everything,  unifw 
and  arms  included,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  ] 
wretches  arc  always  on  the  look-out  for  remunerative  jobs ;  wc 
for  instance,  as  laying  hold  of  any  one,  guilty  or  not,  wbi>  »* 
likely  to  buy  himself  off  for  a  small  sum  ;  and  letting  all  otl 
alone,  whatever  motive  may  exist  for  their  apprehension. 

Meanwhile  throughout  a  district  of,  on  an  average,  eight  huntin 
s(|uare  miles  in  extent,  of  which  at  least  half  are  rock  or  fo] 
and  consequently  form  the  best  possible  refuge  for  any 
who  may  desire  to  evade  pursuit,  twelve  or  sixteen  policemeni 
most,  of  the  description  and  at  the  wages  above  stated,  arcl" 
sole  existing  guardians  of  order  and  law.      Half  of  thcra 
generally  employed  in  collecting  the  Government  taxes,  H^i 
tho  while  at  free  quarters  in  the  villages  assessed ;  of  the  otl 
half  some  are,  as  we  have  seen,  lounging  about  the  doori  of 
Governor's  residence  ;  the  rest  engaged  in  his  private  scnice,  < 
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;  on  beticlies  in  some  cofffp-liousc,  playing^  dominoes, 
jierhaps.  Thnt  bad  pay  means  bad  work,  and  no  pay  no  work 
at  all,  is  a  truth  of  which  the  Ottoman  bureaus  appear  to  be  as 
ignorant  as  some  of  our  own  officials. 

And  here  we  may  remark  on   the  extreme  proportional   dif- 
ference between  the  salaries  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  class 
of  officials  in  the  Ottoman  service.      It  is  absurd,  startling  even  ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  not  unnatural,      While  a  '  VValee* 
or  Governor-General  receives  for  what  is,  after  all,  very  moderate 
^nork,  the  equivalent  of  four,  five,  or  even  six  thousand  pounds 
^t>year  ;    while   the  Ministers  resident  in  Constantinople    itself, 
with  the  strings  of  the  public  purse  in  their  hands,  write  them^ 
selves  down  at  ten  thousand  apiece  and  more ;  while  the  Sultan 
disdains  openly,  and  bis  favourites  covertly,  the  restraints  of  a 
Civil  List,  a  subordinate  Governt«\  '  Mudeer  *  or  '  Kaim-raakam  * 
-^to  give  him  his  Turco-Arabic  title — is  lucky  if  he  can  draw 
^Br  as  much  as  three  hundretl,  and  his  subordinates,  in  turn,  if 
^ney  get  ten   or  twenty  pounds :    add  to  this   that,  except   for 
obtaining  the  highest  jwsts,  where  personal  influence  or  connec- 
tions may  suffice  for  success,  and  excepting  again  instances  of 
Jiotorious  and  shampful  favouritism,  the  recompense  of  senices 
H|pst  left  unspecified  in  European  print,  no  office,  no  post,  no 
^pvour,  however  small,  is  to  be  had  throughout  the  Empire  except 
^BT  money.     Every  patron,  every  disi>enser  of  good  things,  every 
^reat  man,  every  Minister — the  Sultan  himself,  one  and  all — 
liave  written  up  over  t!ieir  doors,  not  in  letters  of  ink  or  gold, 
Ijut  in  the  yet  more  legible  characters  of  unspoken,  universal, 
irreversible  custom,  ••  To  l>e  bought.'     Hither  come  the  suitors,  a 
<^ountless  throng — for  plac:e-seeking  grows  in  a  nation  as  public 
spirit  decays — and  the  Turks,  once  of  all  men  the  freest  from  this 
Hpce,  are  now   the  most   widely  tainted  with  it  ;  a  hopelessly 
^legraded  throng,  too ;  for  '  take  a  turn  and  mend '  who  may,  it 
will  not  be  he  who  has  once,  in  Eastern   phrase,  '  sold  the  skin 
of  his  face,'  /.c,  bartered  aMay  the  blush  of  shame  for  office- 
hunting,  little  likely  ever  to  brace  himself  up  again  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  honest   work,   or   even  of   honest  idleness.      The 
purchase  is  effected,  and  the  purchaser's  nest  care  is  to  make  the 
most  of  bis  business  by  the  retail  sale  of  what  he  himself  has 
^K>ught  wholesale,  through  every  grade  and  function  of  his  ad- 
^ninistration.      Thus  Stambool  is  parodied  in  the  *  Konak '  of 
^■rvery  province,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  former  plunders 
Bbnly  to  retain,  while  the  latter  retains  indeed   some  part,  but 
remits  more.     '  Ovmia  citm  prctio '  might  be  affirmed  of  modern 
official  Turkey  more  truly  even  than  ever  it  was  of  Imperial 
Rome. 
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Even  from  a  cancer  like  this  cures  are,  so  history  avers,  oif~ 
record,  in  those  fortunate  instances  when  a  nation  has  possessed 
sufficient  vigour  to  throw  off  after  a  time  the  unhealthy  element 
and  regain  the  honesty  of  public  spirit.  But  such  cures  arc  rare  ; 
and  where  they  take  place  presuppose  general  national  activity, 
great  facility  at  large  for  entering  on  more  honourable  and  mor^ 
remunerative  careers,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  a  moral 
sense  of  better  things  diffused  among  the  bulk  of  the  population  ; 
they  presuppose  too  nobler  memories  of  the  past,  not  wholly 
disconnected  from  the  present.  None  of  these  conditions  exist 
in  Turkey;  with  her  place-seeking  and  corruption  are  but  a 
natural  sequence  of  the  'reforms'  of  Mabmood  II.,  of  rash  em- 
piricism, pseudo-centralisation,  and  bureaucratic  absolutism : 
they  are  inherent  in  the  order  of  things,  and  have  no  hope  of 
cure. 

Within  a  dingy,  ill-swept,  ill-garnished  room — for  why  should 
he  bestow  care  on  the  appearance  of  a  place  in  which  he  is  merely 
a  passing  stranger,  with  no  object  or  interest  on  hand  except  ti> 
make  what  money  he  can  out  of  it,  and  then  leave  it? — sits  the 
Governor ;  his  sallow  complexion,  shabby  black  suit,  and  the 
*  lean  and  hungry  look'  seldom  wanting  in  his  tribe,  announce 
him  a  genuine  '  Stamb«x)lee.*  Scattered  before  and  around  him, 
on  dusty  floor  and  worn  cushions,  lie  some  dozens  of  crumpled 
paj^ers,  covered  with  seals,  signatures,  and  accounts  :  of  these  the 
greater  number  have  reference  to  Government  dues  of  various 
sorts;  others  contain  the  reports  of  the  various  *mejlis<»s'  or 
tribunals  with  which  the  present  system  has  complicated  the 
Administration  to  the  profit  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  detri- 
ment of  anything  like  business  dispatch  ;  others,  again,  belong 
to  the  ceaseless  stream  of  nugatory  telngrams  to  and  from  Con- 
stantinople. For  the  centralising  system,  with  a  large  supply  of 
telegraph-wires,  some  few  postal  conveyances— though  lioth  are 
habitually  mismanaged,  no  secrecy  being  obsert'ed  in  the  former 
department  and  no  regularity  in  the  latter — and  hardly  any 
roads,  has  naturally  resulted  in  the  multiplication  of  documents, 
especially  telegraphic,  to  which  nobtKly  pays  any  attention,  and 
of  accounts  for  which  there  is,  practically  sj>eaking,  no  verifi- 
cation. 

As  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  himself,  he  has  learnt  the 
lesson  early  taught  him,  that  the  only  thing  his  superiors  and 
patrons  at  Constantinople  care  for,  the  only  chance  allowed 
him  of  getting  into  favour  or  keeping  so,  his  present  tenure  of 
ofHcc  and  his  hopes  of  a  better  in  future,  are  summed  up,  one 
und  all,  in  remitting  to  Constantinople  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible.    I  low  it  was  got  no  one   there  will   inquire;  how  it  is 
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expended,  those  who  !iave  seen  the  country-seats  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  diamonds  In  the  harems  best  can  tell.  Perhaps, 
as  we  have  heard  more  than  one  of  this  class  declare,  he  had 
first  entered  an  official  life  with  very  different  views  and  inten- 
tions ;  perhaps  he  then  meant  to  make  the  welfare  of  those  he 
was  to  govern  his  first  object ;  then  he  devised  measures  for  alle- 
viating their  burdens,  impro^-ements  to  supply  their  material 
wants,  order,  justice,  and  education,  for  their  social  requirements: 
a  programme  such  as  that  Fuad  Pasha  himself  might  have  dic- 
tated and  Sir  Stratford  Canning  approved.  But  all  too  soon 
•experience  taught  him  that  official  promulgations  were  meant  to 
be  read,  not  to  be  acted  on  ;  that  very  different  things  were 
expected  of  him  by  his  employers  at  the  capital  ;  that  they  cared 
nothing  for  the  people  under  his  charge,  everything  for  the  money 
to  be  wrung  out  of  them  ;  and  so  he,  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues 
in  office,  shaped  bis  course  according  to  the  wind. 

Unlike    his    predecessor,    the    old    native    Beg,   who,    almost 
single-handed,  at  little  cost,  and  with  a  Kahiyah,  or  secretary, 
and  a  scribe  or  two  at  most,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  yet  found  leisure  to  attend  to  his  own,  the  new  Stam- 
boolee  magistrate  has  paid  assessors  by  the  dozen  and  salaried 
subordinates  by  the  sc(»re.     There  is  an  Administrative  Council, 
^  Town  Council ;   sometimes,   if  near  the  coast,  a  Tratle  and 
^Bj^ommerce  Council,  a  Criminal  Court,  a  Civil  Court,  a  Police 
^BCourt,  besides  the  great  yearly  meeting  of  Deputies  from  all  sub- 
^Hlivisions  of  the  district  or  province  elected,  as  such  elections  go 
^^to   represent,   after    a    fashion,  the   inhabitants  and   their  local 
requirements,  generally  a  bridge,  a  road,  or  the  like.     Of  these 
<!Ouncil  members  and  deputies,  one-half  is  made  up  by  Govern- 
jnent  nominees,  the  other  half  is  nominally  chosen  by  the  people; 
but  such  is  the  prevailing  apathy,  itself  the  ominous  expression 
of  political  hopelessness,  that  the  popular  members,  too,  are  in 
i"act  not    less  designated   by  Government  than  are  the  others. 
But  by  whomever  these  subordinates  may  have  been  appointed, 
they  too  know,  one  and  all,  no  less  than  their  chief,  that  the 
-only  projects  which  will  really   be   attended   to,  the  only  suits 
that  will  cITectnally  be  promoted,  are  those  which  go  to  bring 
money  into  the  exchequer  or  into  the  ptxket  of  those  who  hold 
the  keys  of  the  exchetjuer  \  and  they  act  accordingly.     Look  at 
the  various  countul-rooms  round  the  courtyard  below ;  there,  in 
atmosphere    of  cigarette    smoke,   on    a   divan    strewn    with 
Dbacco  ashes  and  burnt  ends  of  paper,  sit  chatting  with  each 
ther    the    clerks,    or    '  Kateebs,'    whose    name    is    Legion ;    all 
linderpai<l,  if  we  take  account  of  their  individual  salaries;  over- 
ud)  if  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  real  work  they  perform, 
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which,  except  where  money  is  in  question,  amounts  to  nothing, 
and  that  nothing  always  in  arrears.  Outside  the  doors  stand 
a  crowd  of  r.igg;tHl,  jjoverty-stricken  petitioners,  who  have  paid 
away,  or  are  still  paying,  the  last  fraction  of  their  wretched 
savings  to  the  ravenous  crew  within,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
that  redress  for  their  wants  and  grievances  which  ex|)erieooc 
might  have  already  sufficiently  taught  them  they  will  nercr 
obtain. 

A  miserable  spectacle.     But  we  must  not   suppose  that  th<? 
indigence  of  these  peasants  is  exceptional  or  peculiar  to  appli- 
cants of  their  class ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men  gathered  here  atv 
only  an  average  sample  of  their  fellow-villagers  in  mountain  or 
plain,  and  even,  in  a  large  proportion,  of  the  town  popalatkm 
itself.     Poverty  is  the  rule  for  both  ;  and  if  leaving  the  •  Konak* 
we  take  up  our  jH»st  of  observation  in  the  best  frequented  thoroo^ip 
fare  of  any  provincial  town,  even  the  most  thriving,  say  Saaip 
soon,  Trebizond,  Sivas,  or  Angora,  and  watch  the  passprs-by,  a 
quarter    of   an    hour  will    often  have    elapsed    before    a    sin^^ 
decently-dressed  and  well-to-do  individual   has  come   in   MgbU 
When  he  does,  it  is  generally  a  Christian  money-lender.      Aod 
though  the  use  of  plaster  in  a  southern  climate,  and  the  beaoty 
of  natural  surroundings,  rarely  wanting  to  an  Eastern  landacapfw 
often  render  the  general  effect  of  a  Turkish  town,  when  vi«w«d 
from   a    little   distance,  pleasing  to  the  eye,   nearer   inspection 
rarely  discovers  a  single  dwelling  that  does  not  bear  the  marks 
of  premature  dilapidation  and  decay.     But   in   the  day   valU 
and   ragged   roofs  of  the  village  cottages,  or  rather  h«>vels,   no 
illusion   can   find   place ;  pt>verty,  sheer  poverty,  is  written   in 
every  crevice  ;    and  the    *  nakedness  of  the  land,'  often   of  ill 
inhabitants    too,    not    metaphorically,   but    in    absolat^^    fact,  is 
without  and   beyond   any  veil.      Without  capital,  and   witbnot 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  or  keeping  it,  matters  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise ;  and  throughout  the  Ottoman  pr*)vinces  capital  is 
not  diminishing,  it  is  gone,   it  is  utterly  drained  awav.     The 
first  and  greatest  sluice  has  Ijcen  opened  by  the  Administration 
itself.     We  have  seen  that  the  hordes  of  officials  let  loose  hf 
the  bureaus  of  Stambool  on  the  land  are,  and  can  Ix*,  from  tlir 
nature  of  their  pisitiou,  nothing  but  so  many  leeches,  drawing 
off  the   life-bhxKl,  partly  to  their  own  profit,  partly  to  that  d[ 
the  c-entral    pool,   whence   they  have   issued.     Of  the  taxatic 

direct  and  indirect,  but  all  flowing  in  a  steady  stream  to         

stantinople,  whence  not  a  drop  circulates  back  to  the  land  at  its 
source,  we  cannot  say  much  here ;  the  subject,  a  \'ast  and 
plicated  one,  would  acquire  to  be  treated  by  itself.  Foitonaleljr, 
more   than    one    blue-covered    volume   of  recent  date   snpplim 
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complete  and  detailed  iniormation  reg-ardin^  Anatolian  taxation 
in  all  its  branches ;  and  the  statements  made  In'  the  Conisuls  of 
Erzeroom  and  Trebizond,  evidently  after  aerurate  and  rareful 
research,  apply,  with  slight  local  modifications,  to  all  the  Asiatic 
pi*ovinccs  of  tlie  Hmpire,  From  them  we  learn  that  the  average 
<lirect  taxation  of  the  peasant  stands  at  40  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
SO,  on  his  actual  or  possible  g:ains :  that  of  the  townsman,  whti 
is  on  the  whole  less  burdened,  at  about  DU  per  cent. ;  wliile  the 
indirect  taxation  imposed  on  both  bv  tolls,  pass-papers,  market- 
dues,  custom-dnes,  dues  of  every  kind,  besides  forced  lalxuir, 
requisitions,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Mahometiin  population,  that 
heaviest  toll  of  all,  military  conscription,  about  doubles  the 
amount  in  either  case.  Meanwhile  the  Stambool  treasury, 
burdened  by  an  unprofitable  and  ever-increasing  load  of  foreign 
debt,  ever  on  the  verge  oi  bankruptcy,  and  ever,  by  its  desperate 
attempts  to  maintain  an  undermined  credit,  dee|jening;  beneath 
its  feet  the  gulf  into  which  it  cannot  but  full,  puts  every  ex- 
petHent  into  execution  to  squeeze  the  very  \ast  drop  from  the 
over-wrong' fleece ;  carries  its  fiscal  claims  backward  for  imagi- 
nary arrears,  and  fain  would  appease  the  anxiety  of  its  creditors 
bv  publishing  statistics  that  show  the  am4nmt  collected  from  the 
provinces  in  1H72  to  have  been  greater  by  a  third  than  that 
collected  in  liS70.  *  Therefore,'  say  outsiders,  'It  is  clear  that 
the  resources  of  the  Empire  have  increase<l  by  so  much  during 
that  interval.'  Not  so ;  they  arc  the  exigencies  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Empire  that  have  so  much  increased,  the  resources 
have  proportionately  diminished.  The  tree  is  being  cut  down, 
that  the  reckless  owner  may  gather  the  last  fruit  lurking  among 
its  brandies.  When  U*  these  things  we  add  the  growing  depre- 
ciation of  pro[>erty,  especially  real,  consequent  on  the  habitual 
absence  of  law  and  justice  in  the  provinces ;  the  expense  of 
purchasing  what  may  hold  the  place  of  law  and  justice  from 
corrupt  tribunals,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  dispensetl  with  ; 
when  we  ad<l  that,  however  bad  a  season  may  afflict  the  peasant, 
whatever  cuinmercial  crisis  the  townsman,  whatever  general 
cause  of  distress  the  whole  cntiotry,  the  burden  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  never  varies,  excejit.to  grow  heavier,  we  may 
wonder  not  that  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  but  that  they  are  still 
alive  to  he  so ;  nof  that  the  provinces  are  under-jK?opled,  but 
that  they  arc  not  wholly  desert. 

But,  as  though  all  these  things  were  not  enough,  another 
blight — the  ordinary  secjuence  of  malgovernment — overspreads 
the  land,  as  pestilence  fidlr>w3  famine.  What  the  tax-gatherer 
has  left,  is  gleaned  by  the  usurer.      In  spite  of  the  fair  promises 
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of  the  Hatti  Haminoun  of  185G,*  there  exists  even  now  no  credit 
system  in  Turkey,  no  country  bank,  no  mean*  of  obtaining  an 
advance,  except  liy  private  loan  ;  no  investment,  except  in  such 
loans  ;  no  limit  to  the  terms,  no  security  on  the  payment.     True 
there  is  the  'Bourse'  of  Galata,  the  'Ottoman  Bank  '  at  Pera, 
Sm_)Tna,  and  Beyrout,  witli  a  few  similar  establishments  in  the 
principal   seaport-towns.     But  they   have    no  branches    in   the 
country  ;  and  their  operations  reg^ard  almost  exclusively  foreig^i 
or  Government  loans,  ami  transactions  of  a  speculative  character 
with  mixed  European   companies,  railroad  or  other  ;  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  draw  off  the  wealth  of  the  Empire,  not  to 
husband  it ;  they  are  not  reservoirs,  but  drains.     The  peasants, 
pressed  by  the  claims    of   the  tax-g-athcrer,   the  landowner  in 
need   of  money  for  improvements,  the  shopkeeper  desirous  uf 
outfit,  the   artisan  who  wouhl  set  up  or  extend  his  workshops, 
— are  one  and  all  driven  into  the  hands  of  the  private  nionei- 
lender,  generally  an  Armenian  ;  often  himself  the  tax-farmer  of 
the  district,  and  who,  as  creditor,  has  probably  under  his  thuml' 
the  principal  officials  of  the  province  also.     Thus  between  the 
claims  of  the  Government  and  those  of  the  usurer,  the  unfor- 
tunate peasant  is   ground   as   between  an   upper  and  a  nether 
millstone,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  cither  is  the 
harder.      Three  per  cent,  per  month   is  the  ordinary  rate  o» 
Armenian  interest ;  and  this,  if  unpaid,  is  at  the  end  of  the  yea^ 
added  to  the  capital.     The  day  of  selling  out  soon  comes;  Uw^ 
family  emigrates  or  starves,   and   the  usurer  remains  readv  t«:* 
jwunce  on  the  next  comers,  and  repeat  on  them  the  same  pn»f^« 
as   on   their  predecessors.      We  have   known    a    single   m 
lender  thus  draw  to  himself  the  substance  and  destroy  the  ]■  , 
lation  of  a  whole  district. 

Another  evil  that  naturally  follows  is,  that  capital  wherever 
it  exists  is  certain  to  be  applied  almost  exclusively  to  loans  of 
this  nature,  while  for  productive  investments  scarce  a  farthing  can 
be  found.  A  profit  of  36  per  cent,  even  at  the  risks  it  involvei 
is  sure,  particularly  with  Asiatics,  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  4  or 
5  per  cent,  though  more  solid  and  made  by  honester  mei 
such  as  mining,  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  the  like.     H» 


i 


too,  as  a  further  consequence,  every  work  of  public  utility 
thrown  into   the   hands  of  foreigners :  fofeign   cajtitalists 
stnict  harbours,  work  mines,  utilise  forests,  lay  down  railroniltT 

•  '  Ou  d'occupora  de  In  ca-oation  di?  bunque^  H  d'ftuLree  inatitutio?!-  'lit 

pour  tirrivor  h  la  refonuo  du  Bytsteme   roonctairo   et  fluancii-i-,  luu-  i<i 

orc'iitini)  df>  fondj!i  de«tiuds  k  aaj^cnt«^?r  lee  source*  de  In  lidieaae  maxcrKciu  da 
mou  Eiupire.'— Finnan  et  Hatti  Sheriil    Fvbroary  21, 18M, 
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^r,  at  least,  organise  companies  which  profess  to  do  all  these 
things  ;  while  the  profits,  if  any,  are  shared  among  foreigners 
and  outside  the  country.  Native  capitalists,  the  high-placed 
official  who  sells  the  *  concession  *  and  pockets  the  lee  alone 
excepted,  are  passive  and  take  no  share.  Lastly,  whatever 
home-made  capital  still  remains  in  the  territory  is  unavoidably, 
by  the  very  universality  of  small  private  loans,  so  broken  up  and 
subdivide<l  as  to  become  practically  useless  for  any  serious 
purpose.  Of  all  the  sinister  influences  at  work  within  the  Empire, 
none  is  more  directly  destructive  of  its  internal  prosperity,  and, 
above  all,  of  its  agricultural  and  landed  well-being,  than  this. 

*Not  a   single   property,  great  or  small,  within  this  district, 
|l)Ut  is  burdenetl  to  my  certain  knowledge  with  obligations  and 
liabilities  exceeding  the  value  of  its  possible  produce  for  two 
'  generations   to  come,*  said  a  Turkish  provincial   governor,  and. 
confirmed  his  assertion   with  an  oath.     He  might  have  safely 
added  that  not  a  crop  was  then  standing  in  the  field  which  had 
not  been  bartered  away  in  advance,  for   half  its  real  value,  to 
some  usurious  lender ;  probably  the  very  same  who  had  farmed 
the  taxes  of  the  province,  and  was  about  to  make  his  additional 
percentage  on  this  bargain  also.    But  he  knew  his  duty  too  well 
to  make  any  reference  on  the  subject  to  headquarters,  where  his 
province  and   its    inhabitants  were    only   represented   by   their 
remittances  ;  where  their  grievances  would  excite  no  sympathy, 
and   schemes,  however  rational,  for  improving  their  condition, 
no  interest.     Nor  was  it  likely  that  any  of  the  numerous  but 
obsequious   placemen   around  him,  members  of  councils,  tribu- 
nals, or  boards,  each  intent  on  retaining  his  own  position   and 
making  his  own  profits  solely,  would  care  to  compromise  him- 
self with  his  chief,  or  at  Constantintjple,  by  unseasonable  reprtv 
sentAtions  to  unlistening  ears.     Meanwhile,  should  the  Governor 
iiimself,  led  by  the  natural  feeling  which  compels  even  the  most 
apathetic  to  take  some  interest  in  what   immediately  surrounds 
liim,  desire  to   alleviate  or  remedy  the  evils  he  witnessed,  he 
'would   soon  find  that  though   ali-poworful   to  take,  he  was  all- 
powerless   to   help   or  give  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  could  do  nothing 
witliout  an  authorisation,  for  which   he  might   Icjng   write   and 
write  in  vain. 
^_^     For,  as  matters  stand,  except  imperial  palaces,  barracks,  Krupp 
^kuns,  ironclads,  state  factories,  and  presents,  little  other  public  ex- 
^Kenditure  is  likely  to  be  sanctinoed  by  the  central  fiat  even  within 
^Jange  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  none  beyond   it.      When  the  mines 
"      of  Anatr*lia  are  worked,  the  manufactures  of  Syria  encouragefl, 
the  dykes  of  the  Tigris  Valley  restored  ;   when  the  bridges,  roads, 
quays,  embankments,  canals,  reservoirs,  caravansaries,  all  that 
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was  the  pride  and  profit  of  local  governments,  and  is  now  perisi»- 
ing  or  has  perished  with  them,  are  repaired  and  perfected  ;  tbefl 
indeed  will  there  he  hope  for  the  groyemment  and  the  gtnrcnMd, 
for  Turkey  and  her  Sultan.  But  it  is  a  hope  too  far  off  ret  ff?m 
for  prophecy. 

For  this,  also,  Sultan  Mahmood  has  to  answer.     When,  feafocs 
of  power,  he   destroyed  the   old  aristocracy  of  the   1  'c 

destroyed  the  only  class  from  which  a  Government  u .Ue 

name  could  he  formed  ;  to  replace  them  by  parrenus  and  syco- 
phants— men  untrained  in  the  school  of  family  bonoitr,  mra 
of  expedient  and  oi  yesterday,  men  whose  motto  oooM  ht 
none  other  than  *apres  noun  Ic   dehifji'^   and  their   <  i 

accordance.  Very  few,  since  the  beg'inntng  of  tbi 
have  been  the  Turkish  Ministers  who  could  name  with  a  hope 
of  recognition  their  own  grandfathers:  some  have  themselw 
risen  from  the  very  lowest  ranks.  Vet  it  is  certain  that  no 
man  who  has  not  an  honour  of  his  own  to  care  for,  can  saWy 
be  entrusted  with  the  honour  of  others ;  no  one  who  fnr  hsU 
his  years  has  been   absorbed  in  pushing  his  own  in*  '\ 

bestow  the  other  half  in  honestly  watching  over  the   i  '^ 

those  entrusted  to  him.  An  aristocratic  bureaff-go\-emment,  lif 
that  of  V^cnice,  may  stagnate ;  but  a  plebeian  bureau  will 
ferment  into  the  corruption  of  a  New  V'ork  'ring'  or  a 
committee.  And  here  again  is  one  oi  the  bad  lessons  Ti 
has  taken  from  that  most  pernicious  of  political  instnii 
France ;  with  her  she  has  substituted  the  aristocracy  of 
and  patronage  for  that  of  birth  ;  like  her,  too,  she  h« 
an  empire  to  a  capital  ;  and  but  for  the  sabre  still  girt  to 
loins,  however  degenerate,  of  a  son  of  Othman,  and  the  inhemi 
self-sustaining  tenacity  of  Islam,  she  would  before  this  have 
a  like  or  an  even  more  fatal  penalty. 

But  the  mention  of  the  sabre  reminds  us  of  those  who 
wield  it,  and  we  ask  what  is  there  in  the  Turkey  of  our  i 
replace    the    terrible    Janissaries,    the   Sipahees,    the    T^-vir 
Akinjees,    Segbans,    and    Gunellees   of   Varna    an«l 
And  here  again   we  will  take  our   answer  from  the  ju' 
and,  better  than  any<.  from  Anatolia  itself,  where  the  nun 
preponderance  of  a  Turco-Mahometan  imputation  rei   "  li' 

tar>-  conscription  at  once  more  regular  and  more  coiu  iw 

than  anywhere  else.  In  the  European  half  of  the  Empire  the  balk 
of  the  population,  being  Christian,  is  exempted,  while  in  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  outlying  eastern  districts,  the  Koordes, 
Arabs,  and  other  wild  tribes  are  apt  to  exempt  themselves  fram 
the  burden.  Thus  the  entire  standing  army,  reckoned  at,  thoa|^ 
not  really  attaining,  1G5,(XK)  men,  besides  the  navy,  which  may 
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require  about  30,CM)0  more,  lias  to  be  ffatliered  from  a  population 
not  exceeding  at  most  !S,(}U(),tHX)  of  souls*  men,  ivomfn,  and 
children,  tims  giving:  a  percentage  ot'  about  20  per  cent,  on  the 
available  male  inliabilants — a  heavy  'blood-tax.'     VV'e  will  return 

T  a  moment  to  the  m<Klern  official  residence,  the  'Konak,'  that 
me  have  already  visitetl  in  Central  Anatolia ;  perhaps  we  may 
there  learn  something'  as  to  how  these  things  are  manaa^ed  under 
the  present  system. 

It  is  early  mornin{2:,  but  the  courtyard  already  holds  numerous 
groups  of  pale,  meagre,  ragged  youths,  worthy,  to  judge  by  their 
looks,  of  FalstalTs  own  regiment,  awkwardly  huddled  together 
among  their  weeping  relatives,  decrepit  fathers,  wrinkled 
mothers,  brtJthers,  friends,  come  hither  from  the  district  round 
to  be  present  at  the  •■  Kura '  or  *  lot  drawing '  of  the  annual  con- 
scription. For  the  recruiting  party  from  Stamhool  has  arrived  ; 
the  lists  of  |)easant  names  for  a  circuit  of  many  miles  round  have 
been  looked  over,  and  the  village  headmen  or  '  Afukhtars,'  the 
last  feeble  remnant  of  an  old  self-governing  ()rganisation,  have 
ived  orders  to  send  all  eligible  youths  to  take  their  cliance  of 

ilitary  service  at  the  •■  Konak.'  There  is  no  fear  of  any  dis- 
turbance among  the  crowd  ;  no  excitement,  no  feeling  is  mani- 

'Stetl  except  that  of  unwillingness   ami   reluctance,  as  ever  and 

lon  the  shrill  voice  of  some  old  woman  is  heard  under  the 
little  window  of  the  room  where  sits  the  recruiting  officer, 
entreating  that  her  Osman,  her  Mohammed,  her  Alec,  may  not 
be  taken  from  her  to  l3c  lost  in  the  ranks  of  a  distant  *  Ordoo' ; 
that  the  last  prop  of  their  cottage  be  not  wrenched  away  ;  the 
last  fire  quenchetl  on  its  hearth.  The  young  fellow  himself 
makes  no  alTectation  of  any  greater  zeal  on  his  part  to  wear  the 
Imperial  li>ery  ;  he  too  joins  his  supplications,  even  his  tears — 
for  the  heroes  of  Asia  Minor  have  no  more  shame  in  shedding 

,ch  nowadays  than  they  had  in  the  times  of  Troy  and  Homer — 
those  of  his  family  ;  every  plea  is  put  forward,  every  excuse 
"invented,  and  all  not  to  be  a  soldier.  Nor  must  this  conduct  be 
attributed  to  disatl'ection  or  cowardice;  the  real  motive  is  the 
loss  which  the  young  man's  absence  will  cause  to  those  whose 
livelihood  depends  in  great  measure,  perhaps  absolutely,  on 
~  is  labour  ;  it  is  fear,  not  f<jr  himself,  but  for  those  he  leaxes 

hind  to  want  and  starvation,  a  fear  too  often  justilicd  by  fact, 
that  draws  the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  prompts  his  entreaties  no 
less  than  those  of  his  relatives.  In  vain,  his  turn  has  come,  the 
lot  has  been  drawn  ;  in  another  day  he  will  be  marched  off  to 
the  depot,  and  when  after  long  years  he  returns  to  what  was 
his  home,  it  is  well  if  silent  walls  and  thatchless  rafters  are  not 
only  greeting. 

He 
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He  too  will  in  the  meanwhile  have  undergone  a  great  chanj»», 
and   in  some  respects  one  advantageous,  not  for  his  relativ(*« 
indeetl,  but  for  himself.     The  Eastern  nature  is  pliant,  almost 
plastic,  and  the  lad  who  to-day  bv  his  looks,  grestures,  and  cries 
seems  as  if  he  were  being  led  away  for  immediate  execution  «t 
least,  will,  before  a  year   is  out,    have  been   by   the  combinrd 
influences  of  discipline,  comrades,  and  barrack-life  transformed 
into  the  most  orderly,  docile,  enduring,  cheerful,  and  not  the 
least  brave  of  soldiers. 

Without  the  reckless  dash  that  signalised  their  onslaugbt  la 
bygone  days;  without  the  terrible  enthusiasm,  fostered  by  the 
consciousness  of  power,  and   reinforced   by  the  anticipation  of 
unlimited  booty,  that  animated  the  besiegers  of  Vienna  and  thr 
captors  of  Bagdad,  the  drilled  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  mcxicni 
Turkey  have  yet  never  failed  to   prove  themselves  truly  p>»- 
sessed   of   the    military   qualities    most   essential    to   successful 
warfare  alike  in  every  age,  modern  no  less  than  historic.    The 
annals,  even  the  European  ones,  of  the  Crimean  war  allow  their 
merits ;  the  Danube  line  and  the  Asiatic  frontier,  Montenegro 
and  Candia  have  witnessed  their  undiminished  courage ;   not 
can   any   one   have  visited  their   camps   or  accompanied  ihfir 
march  without  admiration  for  their  patience  under  privations  and 
their  amenability  to  discipline  ;  qualities  not  always  found  io 
the  better  appointed,  better  cared-for  troops  of  European  armies. 
The  spirit,  too,  of  Islam,  if  occasionally  languishing  in  the  9r»» 
port  bazaar  or  the  dissipated  capital,  recovers  much  of  its  pristine 
vigour  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  a  camp,  and  the  obedience 
no  less  than  the  courage  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  assumes  an 
almost  religious  character, — no  unimportant  fact  in  a  land  wbfte 
the  only  nationality  recognised  is  that  of  creed.     Nor  are  tbt 
ancient  traditions  of  '  GhazfM> '  or  '  Holy  War,'  synchronous  wilh 
the  Arabian  Prophet  himself,  and  his  injunction  of  never  sheatb* 
ing  the  sword  once  drawn  against  the  infidel  wholly  forgotten ; 
nor  do  breech-loaders  and  clothes  of  European  cut  dissociate  tbt 
soldier  of  the  Turkish  *  Nizam,'  in  his  own  mind  at  least,  from 
the  turbaned  warriors  M'ho  warred  swoni  and  spear  against  the 
Franks  in  Palestine.     He  who  does  battle  with  Greek,  Russiaa 
or  Eurojn^an,  is  still  as  of  old  a  champion  of  the  true  faith  ;  he 
who  falls,  though  struck  <lown  by  the  bullet  of  a  needle  gun,  a 
chasse|K>t,  or  a  mitrailleuse,  is   a  brother-martyr  of  him   who 
perished  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  by  Roman  javelin  uf 
•Greek  fire  in  the  days  of  Heratlius  or  Manuel.     Islam   is  the 
one  last  unsovered  link  lictween  the  Ottoman  p:ist  and  present^ 
Jjetween    the    real   and    the    j>seudo-Turkish    Empire,    and    its 
strongest  clasp  is  in  the  Turkish  army. 

Nor 
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Nor  shoultl  we  forget  that  the  Turco-Ottoinan  race  itself,  or 
Either  the  races  that  have  united  to  form  its  actual  bulk,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Turkomans,  Circassians,  and  Kooides,  liave  always 
been  emphatically  soldier  races ;  for  centuries  war  has  been  to 
them  the  real  business  of  life,  other  pursuits  mere  fills-up  and 
pastimes  ;  hence  they  are  naturally  at  their  best  when  engaged 
in  a  profession  w^hicb,  however  modified  by  the  progress  of  the 
times,  is  still  more  congenial  to  them  than  any  other. 

It  is  worth  notice  toi>,  what,  indeed,  has  been   hinted  at  by 
Admiral  Slade  and  other  competent  authorities,  that  not  only  is 
he  army  isolated   by  circumstances  of  military  discipline  and 

ftrrack-life  from  the  generality  of  the  surrounding  papulation, 
but  that  familiarity  of  intercourse  between  soldiers  and  civilian* 
is  positively  discouraged  by  those  in  power.  The  Sultan,  or 
more  properly  the  bureaucracy  which  replaces  him  and  acts  for 
him,  desire  to  retain  so  powerful  a  weapon  exclusively  in  their 
own  hands.  And,  indeed,  the  Turkish  military  officials  are  of 
themselves,  and  indeijcndently  of  an>'  external  influence,  very 
httle  disposed  to  intimacy  or  even  friendship  with  the  civil 
authorities,  whom  they  regard  as  upstart  intruders  on  their  own 
prescriptive  rights  j  nor  without  good  reason.  The  Civil  Service 
of  Turkey,  as  distinct  from  the  military,  and  still  more  aft 
superior  to  it,  is  an  entirely  modern  creation,  initiated  by  Sultan 
Mahmood  II.,  perfected  by  his  successor,  Abd-el-Mejeed,  never 
popular  with  the  nation  at  large,  and  positively  odious  to  the 

:my  and  all  in  It  ",  who  have  thus  seen  more  than  half  their  old 
_  onours  and  emoluments  transferred  to  a  recent  and  less  worthy 
Hval.  To  this  very  antagonism  is,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
due  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  Government  of  our  own  time 
occupies  a  much  stronger  position  in  regard  of  its  own  subjects 
than  it  did  at  a  former  datt*,  when  the  army  was  sympathetic, 
almost  synonymous  with  the  people  ;  and  thus  can  now  enforce 
l>chests,  realise  exactions,  an<l  subdue  resistance,  in  a  way 
unknown  before.  Much  to  the  advantage  of  the  office-holders, 
no  doubt ;  not  equally  so,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  Empire  at 
large. 

VV^hether  this  same  army  may  not  some  day,  like  the  Janis- 
saries of  old,  thougli,  perhaps,  in  a  less  noble  and  less  public- 

pirited  cause,  prove  a  very  Frankenstein  to  the  power  that  has 

ailed  it  into  being,  is  a  question  of  which  the  answer  must  be 
left  to  time.  Symptoms  of  discontent  and  insubonlination  have 
more  than  once  manifested  themselves,  especially  among  the 
pampered  and  petted  troops  massed  together  in  the  ostentatious 
i<lleness  of  suburban  barracks  round  Constantinople  ;  and  these 
svmptoms  have  been  met,  not  with  becoming  firmness  and 
"*  severity, 
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severity,  but  with  additional  pamprring  and  yielding"  wmkne 
A  danp;t'rous  procwlnnt,  egppt'ially  in  .'in  overgrown  capital  and  L 
declining;  Empire.  The  evil  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  b^ 
imminent,  at  least  in  its  more  critical  forms ;  but  it  exists,  anci 
may  prove  serious  belore  long-. 

But  if  we  consider  the  army,  not  in  itself  so  inucb  as  in 
relation  to  the  Krapire  at  large,  wc  shall  find  it  to  l>e  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength — a  peril,  not  a  protc«  ri  .  i. 
Subtracted  from  a  poor,  insufficient,  and  dwindling  popubv:i<.;!, 
every  batch  of  recruits  leaves  behind  it  a  ^p  in  the  labour  ami 
resources  of  the  country  that  has  no  tendency  to  fill  up ;  it  is  the 
stock,  not  the  surplus,  that  is  being  drawn  away  from  the  land. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  military  conscriptit)n  a  direi-t  cause, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  two  chief  indirect  ones  aln-ndr 
noticed,  namely,  maladministration  and  usury,  for  that  \\- 
decay  of  the  Mahometan  population  about  which  so  much  i.  . 
sense  has  been  said  and  written.  The  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Christian  races,  the  Greek  and  Armenian  especially,  though 
not  a  whit  more  virtuous  than  their  Turkish  fello\v-«itijtpa«,  nor, 
though  monogamists,  more  physically  prolific,  but  ■•\ 

conscription,  shielded  too  in  no  inconsiderable  nn  ■ 

fostering  care  of  consulates  and  embassies  from  the  ill-otfects  of 
maladministration,  ami    themselves    the    lords  and   exactf^^c  nf 
usury,  not  its  victims,  have  full  play  to  increase  and   mti! 
as  they  do,  on  every  side. 

Lastly,  the  nation,  taught  to  consider  itself  as  distinct  fioci 
the  army,  and  in  a  measure  at  variance  with  it,  has  also  learacd 
to  regard  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  no  part  of  its  duties,  ani 
is  disposed  to  take  no  share  in  it,  come  what  may.  Tak?,  as  an 
instance,  Anatolia,  than  which  few  countries  arc  better  adapted 
by  nature  for  guerilla  warfare;  few,  where  an  enemy,  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  harassed  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  would  find  it 
more  difficult  to  advance.  Vet  the  resistance  experienced  tbne 
by  Paskievitsch  in  lH2i),  and  by  Mouravieffin  1^55,  was  simply 
c«»-exten8ive  with  the  ground  occupied  by  the  regular  troojs 
opposed  to  them  ;  nor  would  it  be  a  whit  more  general  at  any 
future  date.  This  apathy  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Anatolia; 
it  is  the  same,  or  even  deeper,  in  the  other  provinces ;  a  anions' 
consideration  for  an  Empire  with  so  open  a  frontier-line  liolh  hj 
sea  and  land  as  Turkey. 

*  Our  soldiers  are  excellent  ;  our  regimental  officers,  Up  to  thr 
rank    of  captain,    tolerable;    our    field-officers    wretched:     *>iir 
general  officers  as  bad  as  can  be  ;  and  the  highest  up  and  ■ 
are  the  worst  of  all/     In  these  words  a  Turkish  field«mar$u.aL, 
in  command  of  one^sixth  of  the  entire  Ottoman  army,  a  man  of 

judgment 
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Ig^ncnt  and  cxperlencp,  summrHl  up  the  condition  of  the 
erv'ice  to  wbicli  be  belonged.  Nor  was  this  verdict, — one  to 
rhich  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  re^etfully 
ibscribe  on  every  point, — j^iven  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  newlynjstablisbed  system  might  have  been  reasonalily 
suppf»sed  not  yet  to  have  had  time  sufficient  for  freeing  itself 
from  old  defects  and  abuses,  but  last  year  only. 

kWhat,  then,  is  the  reason  of  so  marked  a  difference  of  efficiency 
?tween    the   Turkish    soldier    and    the    Turkish    officer  ?    and 
hence  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  his  line  over  the  latter 
1  his?     The  circumstances  and   the  training  of  each  supply  a 
sufficient  explanation. 

The  duties  of  a  common  soldier  are  easily  learnt,  and  are, 
sides,  of  a  character  eminently  congenial  to  an  Eastern,  and 
ill  more  to  a  IVIahomet^in,  recruit.  No  better  train ing-schoul 
or  endurance  and  privations  of  every  kind  can  be  imagined 
tian  the  ordinary  life  of  a  young  Turkish  peasant.  Bred  on  the 
Hgjged  slopes  of  Lazistan,  or  the  wind-swept  plateau  of  Sivas, 
[)ld,  heat,  rain,  hunger,  tiiirst,  fatigue,  exposure,  want,  have 
en  the  familiar  companions  of  his  earliest  years  ;  his  daily 
Heal  a  piece  of  maiKC«-bread,  his  clothing  rags;  his  bed,  the 
damp  floor  of  an  ill-thatched  hut:  the  roughest  campaign  could 
liy  exact  more  of  his  youth  than  home  life  has  already  of  his 
jyho<Hl.  In  addition,  and  as  if  in  special  view  of  a  soldiers 
fcrecr,  res|>ect  and  obedience  to  his  elders  and  those  above  him 
»ve  been  his  earliest  lessons ;  the  often-rcLuning  ceremonies, 
ne  might  almost  say  gymnastics,  of  the  five  stated  prayers, 
erfonned  now  alone,  now  in  company  with  others,  have  brought 
him  half-way  on  his  drill ;  and  the  stories  tohl  by  his  neighbours 
^^f  the  Meccan  pilgrimage,  though  he  himself  may  not  have 
^■larcd  in  it,  have  accustomed  his  mind  to  ideas  of  distance  and 
^■an^er.  Lastly,  he  is  a  sincere  Muslim — the  pof)r,  whatever 
^Hbeir  form  of  religion,  are  generally  sincere  in  it — and  Islam  is 
^»  proselytising,  and,  therefore,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  a 
I     pugnacious  creed.     It  would  be  harder  to  make  a  bad  soldier 

than  a  good  one  out  of  materials  like  these. 

I  Much  more  complicatetl  are  both  the  duties  and  the  training 

I     of  an  army  officer.     In  physical  vigour  and  endurance  he  ought 

scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  yieltl  the  palm  to  the  soldier  he  commands, 

while  in  intellectual  acquirements  and  moral  standard  he  ought, 

of  course,   to    be    considerably  above    him.     Now    in    modern 

Turkey  the  social  class  from  among  which  a  young  officer  is  the 

Host  often  recruited,  is  one  the  children  of  which  are  brought  up 

hnreems,  and  pass  through  their  boyhood  with  no  more  idea  of 

^moastics  than  the  students  of  an  Italian  *  collegio  '  or  French 

*  petit 
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*  petit  seminaire  ; '  sallow-faced,  flabby  lads,  with  reg;ular  but 
spiritless  features  ;  much  arldictcd  to  premature  cif^arettes,  cards, 
and  vice  ;  but  guiltless  of  any  single  form  of  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment enumerated  in  the  Index  of  the  *  Boy's  Own  Bo<3k,'  or 
practised  by  the  youngsters  of  an  English  or  German  school. 
Petted  and  spoiled  from  their  earliest  days,  these  striplings  have 
little  respect  for  age  and  less  for  authority :  their  nearest  approach 
to  a  journey  has  been  a  saunter  along  the  *  Grande  Rue '  of  Pcra, 
or  a  feeble  canter  on  the  Beyook-Dereh  road  ;  fatigue,  hardship, 
and  danger,  are  things  scarcely  known  to  them  even  by  name ; 
the  only  ideas  with  which  the  intercourse  of  their  elders  ha* 
familiarised  them  are  ^Bourse*  transactions,  intriguing, jobbiog^ 
and  profligacy.  Their  very  Islam  is  vigourless  ;  French  asso- 
ciates,  vermouth,  and  cards  have  not,  perhaps,  wholly  efiaoed^ 
but  have  dulled  and  blurred  its  characteristic  impressions  ;  the 

•  cafe '  is  more  familiar  to  them  than  the  mosque,  the  card-table 
than  the  prayer-carpet. 

Thus  prepared,  but  with  no  other  primary  education,  ignorant 
even  of  his  own  language,  so  far  as  its  grammar  and  literature 
are  concerned,  without  an  idea  of  history,  geography,  or  any 
science  whatsoever,  the  town-bred  boy  is  sent  to  the  military 
College  of  Constantinople.  Entered  there,  he  has  to  pass  the 
first  and  the  most  valuable  of  his  '  learning  years' — to  borrow  a 
convenient  German  phrase — in  acquiring  initial  rudiments  of 
education  which  a  European  child  of  liis  age  has  picked  up  i^ 
home,  perhaps  at  his  mother's  knee,  before  ever  his  name  flguil^^| 
in  a  school  list.  At  last,  after  much  and  irretrievable  loss  iP 
time,  our  young  Stamboolee  arrives  at  the  special  sciences  of  hia 
future  profession.  Here  his  lessons  are  dictated  to  him  by 
professors  —  French,  Italian,  and  Turkish,  mere  speculative 
teachers  themselves,  unskilled  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  A'cry  sciences  they  dictate :  often  ignorant  and  dishonest 
teachers  too,  with  no  object  in  view  except  their  own  salaries 
and  what  personal  advantages  they  may  be  able  to  procare  for 
themselves  one  w^ay  or  other  out  of  their  pupils.  As  to  tlifr 
lessons,  delivered  mechanically  and  rehearsed  by  rote,  they  aie 
exercises  of  memory,  little  more.  Knowledge  thus  acquirrd  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  kept  up  by  private  study  in  after-life:  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  books,  manuals,  and  diagrams  form  no  part 
of  a  Turkish  officer's  baggage,  whatever  may  be  his  occupation. 
Besides,  any  slight  interest  that  an  inquiring  and  intelligrat 
pupil  might  possibly  take  in  his  theoretical  studies,  is  quickly 
neutralised  by  the  great  practical  lesson  that  he  soon  Icams 
within  the  walls  of  the  college  itself;  namely,  that  not  pro- 
ficiency^  not  merit,  but  favour,  connection,  and  intrigue,  arc  the 

sole 
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sole  real  arbiters  of  his  future"  advancpmrnt.  Ho  sees  iiiilltary 
rank,  even  of  tbe  hijjUrst  ^rade,  conferred  on  lads  around  Iiim 
nowise  better,  perhaps  decidedly  inferior,  to  himself,  merely 
because  this  one  is  the  son  of  a  Pasha,  that  of  a  Minister,  a  third 
of  a  favourite  at  Court.  One  boy,  though  still  a  dunce  on  the 
scholars  bench,  is  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  a  colonel, 
another  with  those  of  a  general  ;  while  he  himself,  toil  as  lie 
may,  is  (if  patronless)  fortunate  should  he,  at  the  close  of  his 
studies,  obtain  a  sub-lieutenancy  ;  in  which  poorly-paid  gratle 
Le  may  linger  for  years,  till  some  lucky  chance,  or  sheer  length 
of  service,  perhaps  brings  about  his  tardy  promotion. 

School  and  college  days  are  those  that  more  than  any  others 
mould  the  entire  character  of  after  life:  and  he  must  be  dull 
indeed  who  cannot  from  the  picture  just  given  of  the  first  scenes 
in  a  Turkish  officer  s  *  progress  *  image  out  those  that  follow  to 
the  end  of  the  vista.  But  neither  public  nor  even  professional 
spirit,  neither  attention  to  the  duties  of  rank,  nor  self-<liscipline 
and  preparation  worthily  Ur  perform  those  of  a  higher  position 
when  acquired,  must  find  place  in  the  series.  As  the  career 
began  in  superficiality,  favour  hunting,  and  idleness,  so  it  will 
continue,  so  it  will  close :  and  individual  exceptions  for  the 
better  will  be  unable  to  correct,  or  even  modify,  its  original  and 
prevailing  tenor.  To  sum  up,  a  Turkish  officer,  especially  a 
young  one,  is  tolerably  sure  to  have  in  a  marked  degree  one, 
and  one  oidy,  good  quality,  that  of  easy,  good-natured  kindness 
to  his  men  :  he  is  also,  particularly  if  advanced  in  age  and  rank, 
still  surt?r  to  have  two  bad  ones,  to  the  full  as  distinctly  marketl : 
they  are  profound  ignorance  of  whatever  regards  his  profession 
and  carelessness  about  learning  or  practising  it. 

'  Better  a  herd  f>f  sheep  led  by  a  lion  than  a  herd  of  lions  led 
by  a  sheep,'  says  the  old  proverb  ;  and,  with  slight  modification, 
it  is  applicable  here.  Hence,  in  spite  of  all  the  excellent  mili- 
tary qualities,  physical  and  moral,  still  existing  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Turkish  army, — in  spite  of  an  entliusiasm  not 
wholly  dimmed  and  something  of  the  old  warlike  fire  of  Islam — 
the  future  cif  that  array,  officered  as  it  is,  when  put  to  the  test, 
can  hardly  be  considcretl  doubtful.  Gravelotte,  Sedan,  and 
Metz  have  shown  what  the  best  and  bravest  troops  may  come  to 
when  they  have  a  Marechal  Bazaine  at  their  head  ;  ami  Sedan 
and  Metz  will  be,  not  re-enacted,  but  outdone,  on  the  plateaus  of 
Anatolia  or  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  should  Providence  ever 
assign  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  what  has  been  spared  it  thus  far, 
namely,  an  adversary  who  shall  be  at  once  a  good  tactician  and 
shall  bring  to  the  contest  a  well-ap|)ointed  army. 

Alention  of  the  military  schools  and  of  their  defects,  or  rather 
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of  their  utter  inefficiency,  su^cgests  another  topir,  re^rdinje: 
which,  for  its  very  vastness,  we  would  g-ladly  keep  silence,  yet 
cannot  wholly  omit  in  a  review  like  the  present  ;  namely,  the 
general  condition  of  public  cthH-ation  amonp  the  Mahometan 
population  of  the  Empire,  particularly  in  Anatolia.  We  will  Ik* 
as  brief  as  the  subject  jjermits. 

♦  My  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,'  said  a  propliet  ol 
old  times :  and  could  the  great  Arabian  preacher,  whose  roni- 
prehensive  mind,  if  Mahometan  tradition  says  true,  anticipated 
the  advantages  of  learning  and  the  dangers  of  ignorance  for  his 
followers,  witness  the  actual  state  of  the  Ottoman  provinces  in 
this  respect,  he  would  assuredly  reiterate,  and  even  intensify,  his 
Hebrew  predecessor's  complaint.  It  would  be  all  the  tnorc 
bitter  that,  however  badly  these  things  may  have  gone  in  Judira^ 
they  were  not  at  any  rate  always  thus  in  the  land  of  the  Crescent. 

How  they  now  are  we  will  judge  for  ourselves.  Accordiogly 
we  pursue  our  imaginary,  yet  over-real,  journey  through  the  *■  little 
known  parts  of  Asia  Minor/  in  company  with  our  missionary 
guide,  Mr.  Van  Lennep.  We  halt  beneath  a  grove  of  tall  tree&^ 
evidently  planted  here  long  ago  by  human  care,  just  outside 
some  country  town.  Looking  round  us  through  the  leafy  sc-rren 
that  once  afforded  a  pleasant  shade  to  crowds  beneath,  we  ob- 
serve, rising  from  some  broken  lichen-stained  steps,  sin  open 
archway  hung  with  creepers ;  above  it  a  stone  tablet  let  into 
the  brickwork  bears  a  half-defaced  inscription  corameraorating^ 
the  piety  and  liberality  of  a  Kara-Osman  Beg,  be  it,  or  a 
Seyyid-Oghloo  Ibraheem  Agha,  who  in  the  year  of  the  Hejrah 
1132,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  early  part  of  our  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, erected  and  en<lowetl  the  building  that  those  trees  sheltered 
and  to  which  that  door  gave  access.  We  enter :  round  thrc<» 
sides  of  the  grass-grown  court  within  are  ranged  the  empty 
rooms ;  some,  the  larger  ones,  were  destined  for  the  use  of  ptx>- 
fessors ;  pthcrs,  mere  cells,  gave  habitation  to  tlie  resident 
students,  who  were  drawn  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes  i 
in  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  cracked  and  waterless 
basin  of  what  once  was  a  fountain  ;  the  fourth  side  of  the 
quadrangle  is  occupied  by  the  extinguishetl  hearths  of  the  great 
kitchen.  This  court,  these  rooms,  it  is  but  half  a  century  sincr, 
belonged  to  a  flourishing  provincial  '  Me<lreseh,'  or  college,  aud 
were  frequented  by  some  thirty  or  forty  white-turbaned  youths, 
who,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  an  occasional  tribute-present  to 
their  professors,  were  instructed  in  the  refinements  of  their  own 
native  literature,  accompanied  by  something  of  the  history  »if 
their  country  and  empire,  besides  Arabic  and  even  a  little 
Persian  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  theologico-legal  learning,  which 
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always  been  of  such  high  repute  in  the  Miihometan  East, 
idics  like  these  then  led  to  ei!nph>vraent  and  distinction,  and 
many  a  name  huiiourahly  inscribed  in  the  annals  (»f  Ottoman 
greatness  had  first  been  registered  on  the  inustor-rcdl  uf  students 
in  just  such  a  '  Medreseh.'  But  the  revenues  by  which  the 
teachers  were  paid  and  the  college  supported  were  unfortu- 
nately derived  from  lands  of  Government  |j;rant,  bestowed  by 
Sultan  Seleem,  or  Suleyinan,  on  the  founders  ancestors,  in  return 
for  the  prowess  of  their  sabres  on  Mnngarian  or  Waliachian 
plains.  Later  seraglio-Sultans,  inappreciative  of  services  that 
are  now,  by  the  contrast  they  suggest  between  past  and  present, 
more  like  a  reproach  than  a  merit,  have  resumed  those  lands, 
but  have  forgotten  the  bequest  attached  to  them.  Scholars,  pro- 
fessors, and  the  culture  they  represented  are,  in  consecjuence,  gone 
from  the  district,  which  now  contains  scarcely  an  individual 
capable  of  signing  his  own  name  decently. 

True,  the  learning  formerly  taught  in  that  crevassed  hall  was 
old-fashioned,  narrow,  and  of  a  speculative  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical bearing:  stationary,  in  a  w^ord,  not  progressive  in  its 
:er  and  tendency.  But  why  root  up  the  trunk  on  which 
fruitful  grafts  might  so  easily  have  Ijeen  made?  A  well- 
endowed,  widely-distributed  network  of  educational  establish- 
ments existed  all  over  the  land  :  the  chairs  of  the  professors,  the 
benches  of  the  scholars,  were  ready  placed  in  every  district. 
With  moderate  encouragement  from  (iovernmcnt  and  under 
judicious  direction,  other  branches  of  knowledge  and  science, 
more  in  accord  with  the  conditions  of  the  age,  might  also 
have  been  taught  from  those  chairs ;  and  the  now  empty  benches 
would  thus  have  been  filled  by  pupils  more  patriotic,  perhaps 
more  fervent  in  their  Islam,  certainly  more  capable,  more 
energetic,  more  adaptnd  to  every  public  and  social  duty  than 
the  ignorant,  apathetic,  una  wakened  youths  of  actual  Anatolia. 
So  argued  the  Seljook  Sultans  when  they  erected  the  noble  col- 
leges of  Erzerooni,  Sivas,  Kaisareeyah,  and  Koniah  ;  so,  too,  the 
genuine  heirs  and  successors  of  Osman  when  they  protected 
and  encouraged  the  countless  schools  of  which  we  have  here 
selected  a  random  sample ;  it  exists  at  the  countrj'-town  of 
Ispir,  in  the  deep,  savage  ravine  of  the  torrent  of  Chorook. 
But— 

*  Sure  if  dulnees  owns  a  grateful  day 
'Tis  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway ;' 

and  the  bureaucratic  despotism  introduced  by  Mahmood  II.  and 
[  developed  by  Abd-el-Mcjeed  has,  like  that  of  the  Second  Empire 
I  in   a  neighbour  land,  no   better  auxiliaries  than  the  ignorance 

and  incapacity  of  those  it  governs.     None  know,  or  at  least  feel, 
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this  more  intiraatclv  than  the  peculation-fed  clique  of  Stamboot ; 
antl  the  stereotvpod  Ministerial  utterances,  in  French  especiallv* 
about  the  desire  that  animates  the  Porte  for  the  education  and 
enlijj^htenment  of  its  subjects,  whatever  credence  such  fine 
speeches  may  obtain  in  high  places,  are,  and  are  meant  to  1k% 
nothingr  more  than  tubs  to  the  Eurojwan  whale  of  newspapers, 
diplomacy,  and  Pera.  In  the  provinces  seclusion  safely  dis- 
penses with  such  dispuise ;  and  there  the  Ottoman  Goveni- 
ment  has  gladly  seen  the  torch  of  knowledge  flicker  and  go  oat 
for  want  of  feeding,  and  has  even  occasionally  stamped  on  it 
when  it  would  not  0:0  out  quickly  enough  of  itself. 

Room  would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  the  description  of  the 
shameful  neglect  into  which  has  fallen  the  MMahalleh'  system — 
that  of  the  primary  schools  erected  centuries  ago  by  the  *  Sultans 
of  the  tent,'  not  the  Sultans  of  Bosphorus  palaces,  in  every  town- 
quarter,  every  village,  every  hamlet,  of  the  Empire ;  nor  will  wc 
ilwell  at  length  <m  the  most  lame  and  impotent  ctmclusion  to 
which,  brief  as  their  career  has  been,  have  already  arrived  tho 
newer  '  Rusdeeyah '  schools,  professedly  set  on  fo€>t  to  fill  np 
the  gap  left  by  the  ruin  of  the  old  educational  institutions. 
Suffice  to  say  that  in  the  provincial  Mahometan  districts  public 
€^ducation  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  private  educ»- 
tion,  once  far  from  uncommon  or  unsuccessful,  has  fared  little 
Jictter.  The  father  who  desires  the  advancement  of  his  children 
is  too  well  aware  that  the  road  they  must  follow  in  pursuit 
of  success  lies  elsewhere:  other  p)rtals,  sufficiently  sf>ocificd 
already,  may  be  frequented :  but  the  p<:>rtal  of  much  study  can 
lead  the  young  Ottoman  now  to  nothing  but  weariness  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  the  spirit  too :  and  can  we  wonder  if  few  there  be 
which  go  in  thereat? 

Enough:  who  wishes  may  add  details  and  multiplv  facts  oo 
these  and  kindred  topics  from  the  sources  we  allude<l  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Article.  It  is  time  for  us  to  sum  up 
the  account  and  strike  the  balance. 

An  overgrown,  unprofitable  capital,  with  several  palaces  and 
palatial  residences,  but  without  quays,  landing-places,  water- 
supply,  or  drainage ;  a  show  fleet  of  ironclads  safely  moored  off 
the  toy-seraglio  of  Emirghian,  but  strangers  as  any  river-boat  tn 
black  water,  let  alone  blue,  outside  the  Straits  ;  an  army  officcrwl 
as  we  have  already  described  it :  a  still  more  numerous  black- 
coated  host  of  civilian  Pashas  and  Effendees,  licking  up  all  that 
is  round  about  them,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field  ; 
and  a  load  of  foreign  indebtedness  at  which  the  boldest  financier 
of  Vienna  herself  might  well  stand  aghast:  these  are  the  ac- 
quisitions the  Empire  has  to  show  from  the  epoch  of  Sultan 
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Mahmoml  II,,  the  destrtncr  of  the  Janissaries,  tlip  reformer  of 
the  Empire,  up  to  the  present  clav.      These  she  has  ^^aine*! ;    and 
in  their  lieu  she  has  h)st  Cireece,  more  than   half-tost  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  Servia,  and   E^rypt ;    she  has  sacrificed  the  vitality, 
material,    intellectual,    and    moral,  of  her  yet    remaining   pro- 
vinces; she  has  rendered   her  Government  a  tree  without  roots, 
her  empire  a  pillar  without  props,  her  existence  a  diplomatic 
uestion.     And   all  this  hecause  Iter  rulers  have  preferred  a  roup 
i^tat  to  statesmanship,  abolition  to  modification,  revolution  to 
reform.     The  lesson  may  be  read  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  more 
Jeg-ibly  than  in  Turkey,  most  legibly  of  all  in  the  Asiatic  pro- 
"  inres  that  bear  her  name. 

Vet  while  we  admit  the  ful!  sijjnificance  of  these  thinji^s,  let  us 
beware  of  the  common  error  of  those  who  imajifine  that  because 
an  empire  is  decrepit  it  is  necessarily  short-lived ;  that  because 
national  death  is  morally  certain,  it  is,  therefrjre,  near  at  hand, 
r'^ith  individuals,  even  with  families,  events  of  this  kind  succeed 
*ttch  other  rapidly  enough  ;  but  nations  move  more  slowly,  and 
their  downward,  no  less  than  their  upward,  course  is  measured 
»y  long^  stages  and  interruptetl  by  many  halts.  Indeed,  the 
ery  causes  that  have  rendered  the  Otttiman  Government  a 
blight  and  a  ruin  to  its  subjects,  the  Mahometans  foremost,  have 
also»  so  long-  as  it  remains  unmolested  from  without,  a  decided 
tendency  to  prolong  its  intra-territorial  existence ;  for  the  very 
exhaustion  of  the  subject  populations  ensures  their  submission  ; 
antl  narrow-mimledness,  consequent  on  ignorance,  removes  the 
danger  of  union  between  the  various  classes  and  races  of  the 
Empire  in  a  common  attempt  to  shake  ofT  the  common  yoke. 
ttcmpts,  trj<>,  like  that  made  by  Mehcmet  Ali  ami  his  talented 
:ep8on,  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed  nowadays  by  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  or  the  Fasha  of  Bagdad ;  nor,  if  renewed,  could 
"  ey,  unless  powerfully  aided  from  without,  meet  with  any 
sting  success.  Lastly,  in  Islam,  and  its  late  revival,  a  pheno- 
menon which  has  taken  many  by  surprise,  but  which  is  no  less 
natural  in  its  causes,  though  more  efficacious  in  its  results,  than 
the  contempiiraneous  religious  revival  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
we  have  an  addititmal  guarantee  for  the  prorogation  of  the  death 
signal  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Meanwhile  we,  who,  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  at  leasts 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  our  t»wn,  are  more  or  less  pletlged  to 
^■Biuintaining  the  integritv  and  existence  of  that  Empire,  may  not 
^^pnd  it  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  not  only  how  far  our  interests 
^^uid  those  of  our  vast  Asiatic  dominion  are  bound  up  with 
pV!)ttoman  destinies,  but  also  what  modern  Turkey,  the  Turkey  of 
Mahmood  11.  and  Ab<l-cl-Azeez  really  is;  how  far  she  is  likely 
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ever  to  make  good  her  solemn  promise  of  amendment,  and 
become  a  things  of  honour,  not  of  discredit  to  her  supporters  ;  or 
rather  whether  by  non-fulfilment  of  her  part  of  the  contract  sb 
has  not  virtually  absolved  us  from  our  own,  and  left  us  free  _ 
inquire  whether  we  may  not  frankly  and  unblame<i,  in  the 
eventuality-  of  an  Eastern  crisis,  seek  in  it  exclusively  our  own 
advantag^e,  and  that  of  those  we  govern,  rather  than  clin^  to  the 
illusive  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  yet  more  illusive  hopes  of 
an  improbable,  perhaps  impossible,  future. 

That  the  Christian  races  will  ever  assume  the  dominant  posi- 
tion at  present  occupied  by  the  Mahometan  within  Ottoman 
territory,  and,  abcne  all,  on  Asiatic  gjound,  is  a  supposition  X\. 
no  reasonable  man  actjuaintcd  even  moderately  with  the  Greek 
and  Armenians  of  the  Levant  can  entertain  for  a  sing:le  momi^nt. 
That  a  dominant  bureaucracy  and  an  autocratic  sultan  will  ev€ 
replace  on  their  own  necks  the  constitutional  restraints  that  thfl 
have  themselves  with  difficulty  broken  off,  and  by  so  doinp  ^\v^ 
at  last  one  trustworthy  pledge  of  good  government^  progri'ss,  anA. 
prosperity,  is  to  the  full  as  unlikelv.  That  all,  or  any  sir 
one,  of  the  nationalities  or  classes  included  within  the  limits  i 
the  Empire  will  have  the  power,  or  even  make  the  attempt,  i 
re-imposing  such  restraints  in  view  of  the  public  welfare  ia,  iJ 
the  opinion  of  thosi*  who  best  know  the  country  and  its  inb 
bitants,  absolutely  out  of  the  rpiestion. 

What  degree,  then,  of  support  we  may  in  future  accord  tha 
Ottoman  Empire  must  be  measured,  not  by  its  own  merit,  bi 
by  our  own  necessity  or  a<l vantage ;  and  be  weighed,  not  in 
wanting  balances  of  Turkey  herself,  but  in  the  truer  scales 
British  interest  and  Asiatic  welfare.  For  taking  that  menjiur 
ment,  for  poising  those  balances,  the  time  may  be  far  distant ; 
may  also  be  very  near  to  come.  Diverted  by  the  giant  eddies  i 
the  Centre  and  West,  the  ICuropean  current  has  oi  late  ye 
set  in  another  direction,  an<l  has  left  the  deep  waters  that  mr- 
round  Turkey  comparatively  calm. 

But  that  great  current  will  return  Eastward  again,  and  when  it 
does,  it  needs  must  overflow   and  sweep  away  the  huge,  ven 
rable,  rotten  trunk  that  still  rears  itself  erect  above  the  level. 
Sultan's  dominion,   like  the   Papal   monarchy,  to  which,   in 
mmlem  form,  it   bears  a  strong  resemblance,  is  an  anomaly, 
anachronism ;   in  both  antiquated  pretensions  have  been  intc 
sificd  by  tlie  worst  expedients,  liorrowed  from  the  spirit  of  mode 
pseudo-(?<esarism  ;  in  both  centralisation  has  ruined  the  land  an 
its  inhabitants  alike  to  the  profit  of  an  out-of-date  autocrat,  i 
selfish  Administnition,  and  an  ostentatious  capital.     Such  tliin^ 
l>ear  within  themselves  the  sentence  of  their  own  condemnatioi) 
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Alroarly  pxpcuteil  on  tho  elder  criminal,  that  sentence,  tboug-h 
<lelayed,  cannot  fail  of  ultimate  execution  on  the  younger ;  and 
to  hinder  or  delay  it  is  no  part  of  England's  duty.  Greatly  as  the 
Roman  States  have  alreadv  benefited  \»y  the  exorcism  of  the  eccle- 
siastical incubus  that  ha<il  brotnled  over  tlicm  so  long,  still  ffreatcr 
will  be  the  relief  and  resuscitated  prosperity  of  Anatolia  and  her 
sister  provinces  when  the  fiscal  blijjrht  of  bastard  Ottoman 
officialism  clears  trfF  from  t!ie  fairest  regions  of  the  Mediterranean 
Kast,  never  to  overshadow  it  again. 

When  that  hour  comes,  let  the  Ottoman  Empire  fare  as  it  may, 
England's  policy  is  clearly  traced  out  for  her  beforehand  by  the 
-exigencies  of  her  own  great  empire.  To  Russia,  mistress  of  the 
Central  Asiatic  line,  belong  of  necessity  the  destinies  of  Northern 
Turkey:  they  are  already  in  her  liands^  Iler  Asiatic  policy, 
long  consistent  throughout,  now  draws  to  completion.  One  foot 
planted  on  the  Amoor  boundary  line  to  the  east,  and  the  other 
on  the  Caucasian  Isthmus  to  the  west,  she  has  gathered  up  in 
licr  unrelaxing  grasp  tiie  two  extremities  of  the  great  Tartar 
route ;  ber  latest  campaigns  have  cleared  away  the  obstacles 
interposed  miilway  ;  wliile,  by  lier  cclebrate<l  note  of  October 
1S70,  she  demanded,  and  by  the  Conference  of  January  1871 
•obtained,  that  the  key  of  the  whole  mid- Asian  system,  the 
Klack  Sea  itself,  should  be  placed  henceforth  within  the  reach  of 
her  hands,  ready  to  wrench  it,  whenever  the  hour  strikes  in  the 
•councils  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Osmanlee, 
and  to  make  it  all  her  own.  That  she  will,  sooner  or  later,  thus 
wrench  it  ;  that  the  Russian  flag  will  float  supreme  over  every 
port  on  the  Black  Sea  coast;  that  it  will  even  one  day  wave  in 
sovereignty  from  the  towers  of  Galata  and  the  Seraskierat ;  is 
scarcely  less  certain  than  that  the  sun  once  risen  in  the  east  will 
move  onward  to  its  place  in  the  western  heavens  :  a  wonder- 
working Joshua  may  perhaps  delay,' but  cannot  reverse  its  course. 
What  Russia  is  to  Central,  that  are  we  to  Southern  Asia ;  it  is 
-<mr  inheritance,  the  reward  of  our  consistency  in  act,  if  not  in 
purjK)se.  V\'e,  too,  have  almost  reached  the  goal ;  and  the  very 
events  that  will  ultimately  award  the  Black  Sea  to  our  northerly 
ally,  will,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  decide  for  us  also  into  whose 
bands  the  key  of  «mr  choicest  possession,  the  Snutliern  Asiatic 
rtmte  will  fall.  For,  once  again,  what  the  Black  Sea  is  to 
Russia,  that  U*  us  are  the  Persian  (iulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  From 
Muscat  to  Yokohama  the  Indo-Chinese  line  is  ours:  the  com- 
pletion of  that  line,  its  last,  and  because  its  last,  its  most  im- 
jYortant,  ccmnecting  link  is  formed  by  the  coasts  of  the  Persian 
"iulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  To  these  shores  must  all  our  attention — 
s  much,  at  least,  as  we  can  spare  from  disestablishing  Churches 
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and  rnarryinp:  our  sisters-in-law — be  directed,  when  the  Crescent 
vanishes  from  them  in  its  last  eclipse :  and  unpardonablo  indeed 
will  be  our  weakness,  our  negligence,  or  our  lolly,  if  a  single* 
harbour,  a  single  roadstead  along  their  extent,  acknowledge  in 
that  (hiy  any  sf»vereignty  but  our  own  ;  il*  not  in  our  nrune,  at 
least  in  that  of  a  supple  instrument  or  a  docile  vassal. 

From  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  regions  we  have  more  reason  t<» 
anticipate  a  friendly  welcome,  all  Giaours  though  wc  be,  than  to 
fear  active  opposition,  or  even  passive  ill-will.  A  Mahometan 
papulation  can  acknowledge  no  worthier  sceptre  than  that  which 
already  shelters  in  jHtace  and  prosperltv  nigh  thirty  millions  of 
their  brotherhood  ;  nor  have  any  rulers  of  the  earth  a  fairer  claim 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  Fatemite  and  Abbasi<lo  Chalipbs,  to 
Cairo  and  Bagdad,  tlian  ourselves,  the  lords  of  Ghaznec  aixi 
Delhi,  the  heirs  of  Mahmoud  the  Conqueror  and  Akbar  Khan. 

Time  must  show,  thought  may  already  foreshow,  what  facili- 
tations will  offer  themselves,  what  obstacles  will  bb.K"k  the  way  ; 
nor,  h'ss,  how  the  former  may  be  availe<l  of,  the  latter  antjcipatt-«l 
or  rcmove<l.  But  it  is  nut  too  much  to  say  that  the  last  hour  of 
Ottoman  rule  will  also  be  the  first  in  a  new  ami  a  decisive  era 
for  our  own  dominion  ;  that  the  shock  which  casts  down  in  final 
ruin  the  throne  of  Orklian,  will  also  loosen  the  Asiatic  diadem 
from  b^ngland's  head,  or  fix  it  there  with  new  and  lasting  firm- 
ness. True  this  is  no  work  for  theorists  and  Quakers,  for  arbi* 
(rations  and  Geneva  conferences  ;  but  it  is  a  w()rk  for  Fnglaml 
and  Englishmen,  for  the  successors  of  those  who  plante<l  the 
British  flag  at  Gibraltar,  who  unfurled  it  in  Abvssinia,  who  have 
maintained  it,  the  hereditary  beacon  of  sound  government,  jus- 
tice, and  prosperity  to  rulers  and  ruloil  alike,  over  India  and 
half  a  world. 


Art.  III. — Ilistort/  of  the  Modern  Sti/les  of  Architecture,  Bv 
James  Fcrgusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  .Second  Edition.  Londoo, 
1873. 

MOST  cultivated  men  profess  to  bave  some  knowl'i'  .• 

building  art.     The  knowledge  is  avowe<lly  but  si.|  I,, 

just  a  refinement ;  not  a  serious  acquaintance  with  the  work  ci 
men,  but  a  genteel  and  delicate  appreciation  of  what  thev  call 
*  the  beautiful.'  In  other  words,  they  know  what  pleases  thcnu 
and  yet  they  do  not  know  why,  ami  have  no  thought  or  canr 
about  the  worthiness,  or  otherwise,  of  their  enjoyment.  Thci* 
possibly  have  learnt  some  names  of  styles,  and  can,  per' 

distin-^ 
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distinguish  morp  or  less  correctly  what  these  mean.  Their 
judgment  is  in  favour  oC  some  style  as  *  prejcriiblc  ; '  and  tliey 
pique  themselves  uj>on  their  keen  discernment  of  the  sperimt 
merits  antl  jieculiar  knack  of  certain  living  architects.  This 
is  the  class  and  character  of  those  who  pass  for  men  of  taste, 
who  take  the  lead  in  Boards  and  Church  Committees  and 
Ciovemment  Commissions,  and  to  them  is  very  greatly  due  the 
constantly  declining  state  of  English  art.  Our  buildings  fully 
justify  the  estimate  that  not  one  *  cultivated  man '  among  ten 
thousand  has  sound  kuowIe<lge  and  discriminating  power  in 
architectural!  affairs,  or  an  opinion  that  is  worth  a  moment's 
confidence.  The  small  minority  will  testify  that  this  is  true, 
and  that  the  talk  concerning  art  and  artists  prevalent  in  good 
society  is  generally  make-believe  and  empty  prattle. 

Such  ignorance  should  be  abated.  To  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  the  merits  of  true  art  would 
neetl  much  time  as  well  as  patient  industry  \  but,  thanks  to 
Air.  Fergusson,  an  amateur  may  promptly  gain  a  large  compara- 
tive acquaintance  with  tlie  noble  works  of  ancient  builders  a» 
well  as  with  the  feeble  efforts  of  our  modern  men.  And  though, 
unhappily,  a  history  of  jncidern  architecture,  with  its  illustrations, 
must  resemble  a  museum  of  morbid  anfl  deformed  anatt^mies, 
relieved,  perhaps,  by  some  few  seeming  miracles  of  pleasing  com- 
bination, or  of  grace  of  form  ;  yet  the  discriminating  student, 
reading  Mr.  Fergusson's  instructive  work,  will  not  be  scandalised, 
but  he  will  find  his  interest  in  the  subject  c()nstantly  increasing 
as  he  follows  the  Historian  and  admires  his  ready  power  of 
diagnosis  and  his  well  practisetl,  though  i<leal,  therapeutic  skill. 
The  specimens  of  art  are  chosen  with  sound  judgment  and  a 
very  comprehensive  knowledge.  The  views  and  plans  are  inter- 
esting, clear,  and  well  engraved,  and  thus  the  work  is  made  as 
systematic  as  a  cycloj>edia,  as  full  of  information  as  a  handbook, 
and  as  amusing  as  a  novel. 

But  it  is  more  than  this.  The  '  History '  is,  in  fact,  a  con- 
i  tinuous  pungent  satire  on  the  royal,  reverend,  and  nt*ble  victims 
of  the  motlern  system  j  an  exhibition  of  the  monumental  follies 
of  the  vaunted  '  culture  of  the  West,'  and  a  display,  as  frank  as 
it  is  enlightened,  of  the  petrified  delusions  of  three  hundred  years. 
The  climax  of  the  work  is  in  the  Preface  and  the  Introducticm. 
Here  Mr.  Fergusson  has  concentrated  the  result  of  his  long  study 
of  the  modern  styles,  and  he  proclaims  them  all  to  be  mere  pomp 
and  semblance,  'vanity  and  lies'  : — - 

*  The  Styles  of  Architocture  which  have  been  described  in  the 
previous  jjarts  of  this  work '  [those  on  Ancient  Architecture]  *  may  bo 
called  the  True  Styles.     Those  that  remain  to  be  examined  may  in 

like 
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like  manner  be  designated  tlie  Copying  or  Imitative  Styles  of  Ardu- 
tecttiTftl  Art;' 

'  It  is  perhaps  not  too  miach  to  say  that  no  perfectly  trntbfttl  arclii- 
tectnral  building  has  been  erected  in  Europe  since  the  Refornmtion. 
In  modem  designs  there  is  always  an  effort  either  to  reprodnoo  the 
style  of  some  foreign  country  or  that  of  some  bygone  ago  ;  fretinentljr 
both.  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  are  not  Roman  buildings,  though 
affecting  a  clussical  style  of  onmmentation ;  and  even  the  WalUalU 
and  the  Madeleine  are  only  servile  copies.  So,  too,  with  our  Gothic 
fashions.  Our  best  modem  churches  attain  to  no  greater  truthfulnew 
or  originality  of  design  than  exists  in  the  Walhalla,  or  in  buildiugB  of 
that  class/ 

*  All  this  degrades  Architecture  from  its  high  position  as  a  c|aasi- 
natural  production  to  that  of  a  mere  imitative  art.  In  this  form  ii 
may  be  quite  competent  to  gratify  our  tastes  and  feelings,  bat  can 
never  appeal  to  our  higher  intellectual  faculties.' 

*  Besides  this  loss  of  intellectual  value,  tho  art  has  lost  all  ethno- 
graphic signification.  So  completely  is  this  the  case  that  few  are 
aware  that  such  a  science  exists  as  tho  Ethnography  of  Art,  and  tbU 
the  same  ever  shifting  fashions  have  not  always  prevailed.* 

Truth  and  simplicity,  and  ethnographic  value  beinu  lost,  the 
charge  of  wastefulness  must  necessarily  follow  : — 

*  While  admiring  the  true  Medisval  Art  with  the  intonscst  catha- 
siasm,  I  cannot  without  regret  see  so  much  talent  emplnyotl  and  «> 
much  money  wasted  in  producing  imitations  of  it  which  ore  erected 
in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  Gothic  Art.  Neither  can  I  look 
without  extreme  sorrow  on  tho  obliteration  of  everything  that  ii 
truthful  or  worthy  of  study  in  our  noble  cathedrals  or  boaatifol  pariah 
chorches ;  nor  do  I  c^ire  to  refrain  from  expressing  my  disaeat  frcn 
the  system  which  is  producing  those  deplorable  results.' 

This  is  good  criticism  and  sound  sense,  and  so  is  very  macb 
tr»  be  commended  to  tho  patrons  of  cathedral  '^restoration.* 

After  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  reference  to  the  destruction 
and  defacement  that  in  thirty  years  have  made  our  churchcf, 
abbeys,  and  cathedrals,  in  a  sccomi  sense  memorials  of  the  past, 
Mr.  Fergusson  declares  that — ■ 

'  All  our  grand  old  buildings  are  now  clothed  in  falsehood,  and  all 
our  new  buildings  aim  only  at  deceiving.  If  this  is  to  continue, 
architecture  in  England  is  not  worth  writing  about ;  but  this  work 
has  been  written  tliat  those  who  read  it  may  bo  led  to  perceive  Iww 
false  and  mistaken  tho  principles  arc  on  which  modern  arcMteicture  ta 
based,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  succeed,  if  wo  would  only  follow 
iu  tho  same  path  which  has  led  to  perfection  in  all  countries  of  lbs 
world,  and  in  all  ages  preceding  that  to  which  the  history  oontainsd 
in  this  volume  extends.* 

This  volume,  and  the  two  which  have  preceded  it,  are  thr 
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most  complete  and  comprehensive  English  History  of  Arrhi- 
lecture  that  has  yet  appearctl.  They  are  particuhirly  valuable 
as  an  index  to  the  various  schools  and  styles  of  architectural 
work  ;  and  if  the  student  will  accept  them  as  a  warning  and  a 
ide,  and,  rejecting^  modern  buildinj^s  as  'deceptions,'  will 
select  some  '  true  '  old  work  to  draw  and  measure  parts  of  it 
full-size  and  stone  hy  stone,  an  unexpected  interest  will  probably 
arise.  A  new  companionship  will  be  discovered,  and  wliere  all 
had  seemed  mechanical  and  tame,  the  stones  will  soon  be  felt 
to  be  alive.  The  spirit  of  the  Master-Workman  will  be  mani- 
fested in  each  curve  and  joints  and  even  in  the  very  setting  of 
the  work.  His  mental  and  artistic  growth  will  be  revealed  \  a 
»ympathetir  art  association  will  be  gained  with  a  true  manly 
simple  workman,  and  with  a  mind  and  method  utterly  removed 
from  the  *  refined  '  impostures  that  delude  our  much  enlightened 
cultivated  age. 
I  To  those  but  little  educated  in  the  ways  of  art  the  Master^ 

^^fforkman  is  a  mystery.  His  influence  and  existence  are  half 
^^doubted,  hair  denied,  or  wholly  misconceived  ;  and  thus  it  sc-ems 
'  that  he  requires  some  further  introduction  to  society  to  make  his 
^^ quality,  his  antecedents,  and  his  expectations  fully  known,  and 
^^po  to  justify  his  claim  to  independent  recognition  and  a  status 
^^n  the  world.  This  introduction  we  projx»se  to  give,  and  we 
shall  show  that  in  the  progress  of  *  true'  art  the  Master-Workman 
^^nras  the  pioneer,  and  made  and  followcfl  up  the  path  that  Mr. 
^ppergasson  declares  has  '  led  art  to  perfection.' 

All  history  tells  us  that  in  every  scene,  or  kind,  or  period  of 

art,  whenever  it  was  true,  original,  and  great,  the  workman  was 

the  master.      His  often  questionable  social  status  did  not  in  the 

^^east  affect  his  dominant  position  in  the  world  of  art  :  and  if  we 

^B|^  to  Athens,  where  art  reached  its  ancient  climfix,  and  inquire 

^^^bat  were  the  value  and  condition  of  an  architect  in  Greece, 

^^Flato  has  furnished  us   with   a  complete  reply.      He  says   that 

^B^you  could  buy'  (irplaio)  'a   ctimuTon  buihler'  (TeKJova)  'for 

^BSvc  or  six  mina»  at  most,  but  a  master-workman  '  {ap-)(iTeicT(iva) 

*  not  even  for  ten  thousand  tlrachmtf,  for  there  are  few  of  them 

^B^ven  among  all   the  Greeks.' *     Thus  in  Plato's  time — and  he 

^Bras   born  but  three  years  after  Phidias  had  died — the  master- 

^BWorkman   might  in   common  conversation   be  referred   to  as    a 

^Pllave.      He   was   a    rare   luxury,    and   so  was  worth  above  four 

hundred   pounds,  or  twenty  times  the  price  of  a  mere  labourer. 

This  startling  sum  is  quoted,  not  for  some  neophyte  or  unknown 

article,  but  for  the  very  few  selected  *  among  all  the  Greeks.' 
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Or  if  Plato's  nt'fjatlve  conveys  a  wider  meaninier,  and  assumes 
that  tlie  chief  builder  was  above  all  price,  and  in  no  way  pur- 
chasable, but  a  choice  gift  from  beavou,  such  a  being  is  beyond 
OUT  motlern  comprehension  ami  exjiericnce. 

Our  objp<t  in  this  discussion  is  not  archa»ological  or  classical 
or  antiquarian,  but  solely  practical,  and  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  discover  what  the  method  was  by  which 
the  Greeks  and  '  Goths'  achieved  their  g^eat  success  in  arcliitcc- 
tural  affairs,  tluit  thus  by  contrast  we  may  find  the  cause  of  our 
habitual  failure.  The  Greek  'architect*  then  was  not  a  workman 
only,  or  even  a  chief  workman  ;  he  was  the  master-Wiirkman,  or 
chief  of  the  workmen.  Wv  was  a  sim|)lf  workman  in  his  orig^iii^a 
and  probably  by  family  tlescent,  but,  advanced  tf)  supcrintentJeoce^l 
he  would  *  make  the  plan,  arrange  the  elevations,  and  be,  in 
fact,  the  foreman  of  the  work.'     However,  let  us  again  hear  Plato. 

*  Ekatic  Stranger. — The  master-workman  does  nut  work   him- 
self,   but  is  the  ruler  (tf  worhnrtu      '  He  contributes  knowledge,, 
but  not  manual  labour,  and   may,  therefore,  be  justly    said    tc 
share  in  theoretical  science.     But  he   ought   not,   when   br  Un 
formed  a  judgment,  to  regard  his  functicuis  as  at  an  end,  like  thel 
calculator ;  /tc  must  assign  to  the  iiuHrifbial  icorhmni  their  appro- 
priate ta^k  until  they  have  completed  the  work,^ 

The  architect  was,   in  fact,  the  foreman  of  the  works.      He 

*  formetl  a  judgment,'  that  is,  ho  decided  on  the  plan  or  detail 
and  tlius  *  contributed  knowledge  and  theoretical  science,*  H« 
was  '  the  ruler  of  the  workmen,'  and  so  mu^t  nlwaijn  have  bern 
upon  the  works  ;  and  '  be  assigned  to  the  individual  workmen 
their  appropriate  task,'  and  to  do  this  he  must  hlrasclf  have  !>ep« 
a  workman,  asany  jury  of  twelve  working  carpenters  and  masimi 
would  immediately  declare.      Thus,  with    the  help  of  another 

*  chief  or  two,  Ictinus  built  the  Parthenon.  And  four  master 
workmen  were  engaged  on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  lh« 
Olympian  Jove  at  Athens.  If  we  imagine,  then,  a  dozen  arcliK 
tects  employed  on  the  foundations  of  the  Law  Courts,  we  shall 
recognise  the  difference  between  the  ancient  working  foreman 
and  the  modem  '  architect* 

It  is  further    remarkable  that    we    seldom    read    of  a   Gi"cek 
architect  who  built  more  than  one  temple,  and  never  do  we  fit 
him  engaged  on  more  than  one  building  at  a  time.      VVe  nev« 
hear  of  him  as  a  draughtsman,  but  so  frequently  are  arcliit 
called  also  caners  that  many  must  have  been  proficient  in 
plastic  art,     Theodorus,  architect  at  Samos,  was  a  mmlcller 
carver.      Callimachus,  the   inventor  of   the  Corinthian  capital,^ 
was  of  course  a  car%er,  and   besides    he    was  a  goldsmith,  aji 
embosser  and  engraver,  a  maker  of  lamps,  and,  in  fact,  a  very 

accompl  ishcwl 
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!oraplishcd  witrkman.     Chotas,  an  assistant  to  Phidias,  was  a 

ver,  and  a  inastfr-worknian  of  groat  einiiiencp,  Pliidias  was 
himself  a  carver^  and  his  influence  is  visible  in  the  refinement 
that  distinguishes  the  Propyhea  and  the  Parthenon.  He  was  not 
the  sulj-contractor  for  the  carver's  work,  hut,  as  the  noblest  of  the 
workmen,  he  was  made  by  Pericles  the  chief  superintendent  of 
the  works,  the  architects  m  master-workmen  being  under  him. 
Plutarch  tells  us  tliat  '  Phidias  directed  all,  and  was  the  overseer 
of  all  for  Pericles.  And  yet  the  buildings  had  great  architects 
and  artists  of  the  works.  For  the  Parthenon  was  the  work  of 
Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  And  almost  all  things  were  in  his  bands, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  superintended  all  the  artists.* 

For  three  centuries  there  had  been  a  gradual  and  moderate 
Inipraveraent  in  the  architecture  of  Greek  temples;  but  under 
the  influence  of  Phidias  this  at  once  rose  to  perfection,  and  the 
absolute  refinement  of  the  outlines,  curvatures,  and  moultlings, 
is  the  evident  result  of  his  more  accurate  perception,  cultivated 
by  his  constant  study  of  the  human  form.  Phidias  was  not 
regarded  as  a  draughtsman.  We  have  no  record  of  his  drawings, 
but  only  that  he  worked  in  marble,  ivory,  and  gohl,  and  this 
not  in  a  '  studv,'  as  we  have  somewhere  seen,  hut  in  a  workshop 
{iprfaoTripiov)  ,  and,  though  inartistic  and  imaginative  power  he 
was  supreme,  he  did  not  fail  to  use  the  iikill  of  inferior  men. 
*  In  Greece  especial  excellence  in  art  and  handiwork  of  every 
kind  was  greatly  prized.  The  best  workman  in  the  most  humble 
craft  might  succeed  in  rendering  his  name  immortal.  Superior 
artists  were  distinguished  by  the  surname  godlike;  and  we  are 
t<:>ld  that  the  fireeks  were  accustomed  to  pray  the  gwls  that  their 
memories  might  never  die.'  * 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  then,  that  Greek  art  of  all  kinds  was 
entirely  and  exclusively  the  product  and  expression  of  the 
workman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  <Iegree  professitjnal 
about  it,  nor  have  we  evidence  of  any  class  of  draughtsmen  who 
prepared  designs.  Artists  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
power  lived  at  their  work.  Phidias  was  'borrowed'  by  the 
Eleians  to  'make'  tlieir  statue  of  Olympian  J(jve,  and  Ictinus 
and  Callicrates  *■  built  ^  t!io  Parthcnun.  That  was  their  '  work.* 
The  design,  exquisite  as  it  is,  would  have  been  but  a  small 
affair  for  any  draughtsman,  and  all  the  special  merits  of  the 
work  are  quite  beyond  the  draughtsman's  sphere.  They  are 
the  practical  perfection  of  the  improvements  gradually  made  in 
former  temples.  The  imagination  and  perception  of  the  work- 
men had  been  trainett  by  constant  and  hereditary  use,  and  their 
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'effect  was  always  manliest  in  architectural  as  well  as  scalptuied 
forms. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  leave  philosopbers 
and  t-irvers  and  "the  master-workman  lor  an  author  who  is  olton 
glorified  and  quoted  as  the  earliest  known  advocate  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  architectural  profession,  Vitruvius  was  for  cen- 
turies a  classic  among  architects,  who  made  the  world  Ijclievc 
that  he  was  really  an  authority  of  power  and  weight  in  archi- 
tectural affairs,  and  so  the  laity  have  been  persistently  misltxl 
by  the  fictitious  use  of  this  man's  worthy  name. 

*  Architecture,'  we  have  been  told,  '  is  a  fine  art,'  and  tfc 
Vitruvius  has  said  it.  Vitruvius  has,  in  fact,  said  nothing  ol 
the  kind,  but  in  the  first  line  of  his  treatise  be  declares  tbati 
architecture  is  a  *  science  arising  out  of  many  other  sciences 
and  atlorned  with  much  and  varied  learning/  Architecture  is 
in  practice  thus  transmuted,  science  takes  the  plac^  of  art.  and 
instead  of  masters  we  shall  now  find  only  scholars.  Vitruvius 
declares  that  be  '  will  lay  d<iwn  rules  which  may  serve  as  an 
authority  to  those  who  build,  as  well  as  to  those  wlio  are  already  i 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  science.'     Antl  so  the  gojxi  man's  i 

p rules'   have  'served   as   an    authority,'  ami  for  nothing  else, 

'They  were,  in   fact,  the  law  of  the  profession  that  was  add« 
because  of  transgression.     The  inspiration  of  the  workman  ha 
been    lost,  and   the    regulations    of   the   schoolmaster  wrrr    th€ 
necessary  substitute,     But  wherever    work    that  may   be  rallc 
Vitruvian    has   been   done   with    demonstration    of  imagiuutivi 
power,   the  good   has  been   in   spite  of  all   Vitruvius  has  ruled, 
and  by  an  inspiration  such  as  he  never  had  experienced  or  forc> 
seen.     The  inspired  workman  feeh  the  necessary,  and  for  ever j 
varying,  rules  of  art.     He  d(x?s  not  learn  them  irom  a  treatiscyl 
nor  accept  them  as  unchangeable  and  inexpansive. 

Vitruvius  also  in  various  places  shows  that  among  the  Greeks 
the  architect  |>ersonally  sujx'rintentk'd  the  work.  Ctesiphon,  for 
instance,  contrived  the  apparatus  for  conveying  the  shafts  of  ibc 
columns  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephcsus.  The  man  was  evidently  the  master-workman,  P*T«nius 
attempted  the  same  methcKl,  but  was  unable  to  complete  his 
contract. 

VV'e  have  shown  from  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  story 
that  in  building-work  the  first  adviser  was  the  master-workman, 
that  he  was  the  result  of  selection  and  culture,  that  he  was  a 
workman  though  a  master,  that  he  had  coadjutors  if  not  partners, 
that  they  persrmally  superintended  the  buildings  and  the  indi- 
vidual workmen,  and  were  sometimes,  if  not  always,  contractors 

ibr  the  work.      This  is  precisely  the  state  and  position  of  tb« 
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mastrr-workman. 
antl,  in  fact,  all  true  buildinj^  inetliods»  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  subtle  curvatures  in  the  lines  nf  a  Greek  temple  and  the 
ornamentation,  not  casual  or  fortuitous,  of  a  Ciothic  cbureh,  are 
the  direct  expression  of  the  working;  men  of  various  jsi^radcs,  but 
always  present  at  the  building  ;  so  that  when  building-work  was 
excellent  and  digrnified,  there  were  master-workmen*  and  now 
that  it  is  debased,  we  have  no  chief  of  the  builders,  but  only  a 
chief  of  the  clerks^  whose  aim  and  occupation  is  not  about  art, 
but  only  concerning  luxury.  The  modern  method  is  'like 
cookery,  wholly  in  the  service  of  pleasure  without  regarding 
either  the  nature  or  the  reason  of  the  pleasure,'  but  the  ancient 
practice  'has  to  do  with  the  soul,  the  jirocesses  of  art  making 
a  provision  for  the  soul's  highest  interest,' 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  'the  soul'  than  a  constant  appeal 
to  the  low  instincts  and  ignorant  prejudices  of  a  public  greefly 
for  luxuries  and  display.  And  yet,  after  centuries  of  neglect 
and  of  admittetl  failure,  we  still  continue  to  despise  the  work- 
man, and  vainly  trust  in  the  imposture  that  would  fain  *  imi- 
tate* his  works  and  thus  pretend  to  take  his  place.  It  is 
the  workman  only  that  can  eftectualiy  perceive  and  feelingly 
originate  the  more  subtle  elements  of  good  architectural  design. 
Our  dilettanti  and  composers  talk  of  the  Greek  workman's 
work  as  ii"  some  special  superhuman  power  had  wrought  it,  and 
to  rival  it  were  hopeless.  But  if  the  modern  workman  could  get 
rid  of  his  desire  for  all  the  many  curses  of  our  modern  'civilising 
arts,'  and  would  simply  work  and  make  a  steady  study  ttf  his 
■wrork,  he  would  inevitably  rival,  and  in  some  respects  he  might 
surpass,  the  glories  of  the  Parthentm  itself.  But  good  imagina- 
tive work  can  never  come  of  avarice  and  greed,  nor  is  there  any 
hope  for  art  in  England  while  the  public  mind  is  subject  to 
artistic  superstititms.  Until  we  get  entirely  ri<l  of  the  fine  words 
that  have  imposed  up>n  tlie  public,  we  shall  not  have  sound 
knowledge  and  intelligent  ideas.  '  Fine  art,*  for  instance,  is  a 
term  of  fashion,  and  the  'fine'  gentlemen  who  got  themselves 
clubbed  'dilettanti,'  'connoisseurs,'  and  'men  of  taste,"  used 
this  'superior'  epithet  to  scare  the  uninitiated  and  exclude  'the 
vulgar.' 

'Art'  is  another  of  this  class  of  words.  It  did  mean  true 
imaginative  work,  but  now  it  means  a  trade.  If  art  be  now  our 
aim  and  hope,  we  should  abanflon  all  this  verbal  folly.  -.\rt 
should  be  known  as  work,  and  not  as  the  mere  prefigurement  of 
work ;  we  should  talk  no  more  of  sculptors  and  professors, 
architects  and  artists,  but  of  carvers  and  master-masons,  painters 
and   braziers,  carpenters  and   smiths.       Instead  uf  studios   and 
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offices  we  should  fret  back  to  the  prosaic  workshop,  the  tprfatrrrifnov 
of  Phidias,  ami  the  '  bottcga  '  of  Michael  Angeh> ;  and  we  should 
recognise  with  due  respect,  and  even  with  affectionate  familiaritj, 
such  poor  implements  as  the  plain  workman's  bench  and  stoul, 
the  banquer  and  the  forge.  We  should  learn  that  the  ima^natioa 
of  a  man  is  to  be  used,  not  for  the  glorification  of  another's 
work,  but  that  he  may  have  pleasure  in  his  own  ;  that  his  fir*t 
duty  is  sound  work,  and  that  in  this  his  highest  object  and  chief 
end  should  be  the  culture  of  the  soul  that  has  been  given  bim  for 
his  jmrticular  development  and  constant  care.  When  these  are 
all  admitted  as  '  the  rights  of  man,'  we  may  begin  to  hope  ;  and 
soon,  instead  of  the  fashionable  vanities  which  *■  fine  art  *  now 
pnxluces,  we  certainly  shall  see  again  the  genuine  workman's 
work,  all  good  and  true,  and  in  its  excellence  as  fine  as  ftBj 
relic  of  the  Athenian  school,  or  o{  the  unrcstored  chief  inaaofi*s 
work  of  Lincoln  or  of  Wells. 

V'itruvlus  and  the  Romans  were  but  dilettanti  in  their  patron- 
age ant!  practice  of  Greek  art.  The  plain,  cunrst^mindcd, 
practical,  and  semi-scientific  Roman  workman,  whether  brick- 
layer or  mason,  was  essentially  a  constructor,  and  the  arch  was 
with  him  worth  all  the  orders.  These  he  retaineil  just  as  a 
fashion,  and  in  using  them   he  treated   p(X>r  V'itruvius  and   his 

*  rules'  with  scant  respect.  The  workman  then  concerned  hlm- 
seir  with  his  arcades,  and  domes,  antl  lines  and  cun,'atures  of 
plan,  and  the  ortlers  became  mere  fringes,  the  artistic  sop  to 
gratify  the  Roman  dilettanti. 

During  the  semi-classic  period  of  the  earlier  Romanesque  the 
workman's  n»ore  imaginative  art  was  little  used.  The  plans 
of  the  basilicas  were  stereotype*:!  and  very  simple,  and  the 
workmen  had  the  slight  amusement  of  assorting  various 
capitals  and  columns  for  the  nave  and  aisles,  with  some  occa- 
sional    and    interesting    efforts   oi  design    in    capitals    of  sub- 

*  Corinthian'  form.  But  in  the  ^Lombartl'  and  Byzantine  works 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  individual  thought  and  handi- 
craft of  the  inspire<l  workmen  and  their  chief.  The  work  is 
practical  and  thoroughly  artistic,  the  expression  of  direct  thought 
acting  on  present  material.  The  workman's  mind  and  hand  are 
seen  throughout ;  his  thoughts  are  manifesto*!  as  they  rise. 
Changes  of  detail  or  of  plan  arc  prompt,  open,  and  decided; 
and  at  once,  without  the  painful  prepiiration  of  the  schoolnuui 
or  the  oflice  clerk,  the  utterance  is  given,  and  a  new  line  of 
poetry  is  in  a  moment  added  to  the  refined  beneficent  enjojf 
ments  of  the  world. 

In  looking  at  the  cast  front  of  the  Louvre,  or  at  the  weatqn 
elevation  of  St.  Paul's,  we  soon  appreciate  the  harmony  of  studied 
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poser,  who  prepuretl  his  cLissical  and  prctuipsque  efi*<x-ts  away 
in  some  tluH  room,  but  of  the  men  '  that  did  the  work  '  wp  never 
think  at  all.  But  when,  after  a  h>na:  day's  study  of  the  ])eautiful 
Duomo  that  Buschetto  built  at  Pisa,  we  retire  to  the  shadow  of  the 
Baptistery  to  see  the  glorious  front  illumined  by  the  summer's 
setting-  sun,  no  thoujfht  arises  of  the  big-ness  of  the  clmreh,  or  of 
its  cost,  orevenof  its  architectural  effect  as  an  imposing  structure, 
but  only  of  the  workmen  that  so  many  centuries  ajJ:o  had  done  the 
work  ;  we  seemingly  converse  ami  sympathise  directly  with  the 
master-worku»an  and  with  all  his  men.*  In  no  single  view  that 
we  have  seen  is  there  so  clear  and  multitudinous  a  sense  of  the 
true  working  artist's  presence ;  the  stones  seem  cut  and  fixed  in 
some  instinctively  harmonious  way,  each  by  a  separate  workman, 
yet  in  perfect  and  spontaneous  concert  with  a  general  tlesign. 

This  is  the  climax  of  Italian  metlieval  art.  The  Parthenon 
at  Athens  marked  the  last  step  of  centuries  of  progress.  The 
building  form  was  perfect,  and  the  ideal  forms  of  gods  and 
heroes  were  conceived  and  worked  in  studious  contemplation  of 
supreme  humanity.  At  Pisa  we  have  varied  work  insteatl  of  per- 
fect form,  and  while  we  reverence  the  majesty  of  Attic  art»  we 
sympathise  more  quickly  with  the  prompt  and  individual  fancy 
of  the  homely  Lombarrls.  Much  of  the  dilTerence  of  the  two 
styles  was  naturally  due  to  the  dimensions  nf  the  buihling 
stone.  In  Greece  the  massive  blocks  of  stone  and  marble  would 
induce  severity  of  outline  and  colossal  forms,  but  the  work  of 
Italy,  at  all  times  conscious  of  the  arch,  preferrefl  small  stones, 
and  so  gave  greater  liberty  to  all  the  workmen. 

The  building-work  at  Venice  has  been  so  well  described  that 
it  is  perfectly  familiar  even  to  the  untravelled  reader;  set  we  pass 
on  to  Elngland,  where  the  influence  of  the  individual  woiknmn  is 
as  clear  as  at  the  Pisan  Duomo.  Thus,  '  Benedict,  the  Abbot  of 
Weannouth  (a.D.  (576),  crossed  the  ocean  to  Gaul,  and  brought 
liack  with  him  stone-masous  to  make  a  church  after  the  Roman 
fashion.'  Benedict  also  *  sent  to  Gaul  Uy  bring  fiver  glass- 
makers,  a  kind  4jf  artificers  hitherto  unknown  in  Britain,  to  close' 
(t\e.  with  glass)  "  the  windows  of  the  church.  And  they  came 
and  taught  the  English  nation  thenceforth  to  know  and  learn  an 
art  so  well  suited  to  the  lanterns  of  the  church  and  the  vessels 
for  various  uses,'  These  master-workmen,  then,  were  t!iemselvca 
the  leaders  in  the  arts,  and  '  taught  the  English  nation.'  We 
are  ourselves  indebted  to  these  working  men ;  and  the  Newcastle 
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glassworks  may  claim  direct  descent  from  the  few  immigrants 
irho  twelve  hundred  years  ajjo  were  settled  by  the  Wear. 

Again,  Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  sent  to  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  of 
Jarrow,  asking  him  to  send  him  *  master-workmen  (*  architectos  *) 
who  might  build  among  his  own  people  a  stone  church  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans;  and  Ceolfrid  sent  him  the  master 
builders  whom  he  required.*  Naitan  asked  not  for  *an  arcb 
to  build  many  churches,  but  for  plural  '  architectos '  to  build^ 
church;  working  foremen,  in  fact,  or  "master-workmen  y 
should  assign  to  the  individual  workmen  their  appxt>pr 
tasks/ 

The  same  method  continues.    In  the  reign  of  Edgar,  the 
of  Ramsay,  in  Huntingdonshire,  belonged  to  a  nobleman  named 
Aylwine,   '  who  was  attracted  to  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester^ 
by  the  sanctity  of  his  deportment^'  and  during  a  long  and   hoU 
conversation  with  the  Bishop,  it  came  out  that  Aylwine,  harinf 
been  long  ill,  was  cured  by  St.  Benedict,  and  received  a  miasiofl 
to   erect  a  monastery  in  the   island.      Oswald   having    in    hii 
diocese  'twelve  brethren  in   one   village  who  had  cast  behis 
their    backs    the    lusts    of   the    flesh,   and    were    only    warmedl 
rith    divine    love,*    and    who    would    willingly    undertake    th« 
charge,  proposed,    like    the    famous    man   of    business    that 
was,  at  once  to  go  with  Aylwine  and  inspect  the  place, 
then   explaining  to  his  companion  that,  *  while  erecting  the 
a  temporary   mansion,  wo  shall  also  be  erecting,  if   our 
fail   not,  a  mansion  eternal   in  the    heavens,  Let    us  (said  he) 
commence  at  once,  lest  the  devil  should  tjike  occasion   of  any 
delay  to  breathe  a  raider  spirit  upon   us.       Let    me,  therefor«y^ 
send  hither  a  certain  man  faithful  and  approve*!  in  such  works 
under  whose  management  a  little  refectory  and  dormitory  majj 
be  prepared/      iRdnothus  was  sent,  who  laid  out  the  grounci, 
enlarged  the  chapel,  and    a«kle<J   other  buildings,  according  Ic 
Oswald's    plan,      /lulnothus    had  the  care    of   all  the  out>dii 
works.      He,  during  the  winter,  provided  the  masons'  tools 
wo<m1  and  iron,  and  in  the  spring  he  set  out  the  plan  of  the  frmnda 
tions  and  dug  out  the  ground.     He  was,  in  fact,  tlie  chief  of 
the  workmen,  and  he  made  a  fine  building  of  it.     The  crntral 
tower  of  the  church,  however,   l>egan  to  crack,  and  .^^dnothusj 
had  to  report   the    failure  to  Aylwine,  who  agreed  to  find   iin 
money  for  the  restoration.     The  labourers  approached  the  tower! 
by  the  ri>of,  and,  going  stoutly  to  work,  razed    it  to  the  ve 
ground,  dug    out  the  treacherous    earth,  made    the    foundationl 
sure,  and  again  'rejoiceil  to  see  the  daily  progress  of  the  work.*^ 
What  a  contrast  all  this  is  to  our  present  CTindition  and  practice! 
The  nobleman  '  attracted  to  the    bishop  by  the  sanctity  of  hia 
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<leportment ;'  the  memory  of  tlie  vow  after  recovery;  the 
'twelve  brethren  in  one  village  who  have  cast  behiml  their 
backs  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;*  the  fear  of  the  '  coW  breath  of  the 
<levil ;'  a  bishop  who  could  make  a  plan,  and  the  *man  faithful 
in  works  ; '  the  cleverness  and  alacrity  of  the  labourers,  and  their 

*  rejoicing  in  the  progress  of  their  work,'  arc  such  a  beatific  vision 
that  our  retrospective  view  confirms  the  holy  Oswald's  prescient 
declaration,  '  Verily,  this  is  another  Eden,  preordained  for  men 
<lestined  for  the  highest  heaven  ;*  a  remark  that  has  not  reached 
our  ears  respecting  the  scene  of  any  recent  architectural  effort. 

Such  was  the  system  of  artistic  practice  that  for  six  centuries 
served  to  make  England  the  finest  scene  of  architectural  dis|>lay 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  workmen  worked  *  after  their 
manner  ;  *  they  were  totally  without  extraneous  artistic  tutelage, 
and  the  people  understood  and  appreciated  the  work  with  no 
more  consciousness  or  study  than  would  be  required  for  onlinary 
speech  and  conversation.  The  masons  were  of  course  largely 
employed  on  ecclt?siastjeal  buildings  ;  nrvt  under  the  patronage 
of  the  clergy,  however,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  patronising 
them,  as  we  find  in  a  very  interesting  episode  of  ecclesiastical 
and  architectural  history  : — 

*  In  tho  year  of  Grace  one  tltouBand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
"by  the  just  but  occult  judgment  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
Canterbury  was  consumed  by  lire.'  The  monks  with  due  dehberation 
took  good  couuBol  how  thoy  might  repair  fcbe  church,  but  the  masons, 
English  and  French,  whom  thoy  consulted,  vuried  in  their  advioo, 

*  However,  there  had  come  a  certain  William  of  Sens,  a  man  active 
and  ready,  and,  as  a  tearkvian,  most  sJcil/ul  both  in  wood  and  gtonc. 
Him,  therefore,  the  monks  retained,  on  aceoimt  of  his  lively  genius 
and  good  reputation.  And  to  him,  and  to  tho  providence  of  God,  was 
the  execution  of  the  work  committed.  And  ho  residing  many  days 
with  the  monks,  and  carefully  surveying  tho  burnt  walls  in  their  upjicr 
and  lower  parts,  within  and  without,  did  yet  for  some  time  conceal 
-what  he  found  necessary  to  be  done,  lest  Uie  truth  should  kill  them 
in  their  present  state  of  pusillanimity. 

*But  he  went  on  preparing  all  things  that  were  needful  for  the 
•work,  either  of  himself  or  by  tho  agency  of  others.  And  wben  the 
monks  began  to  be  somewhat  comforted,  ho  ventured  to  confess  that 
the  pillars  rent  with  tho  fire,  and  all  that  they  supported,  must  he 
destroyed  if  the  monks  wished  to  have  a  safe  and  excellent  building. 
At  length  they  agreed,  being  convinced  by  reason,  and  wishing,  above 
All  things,  to  live  in  security. 

♦And  now  he  addressed  himself  to  the  procuring  of  stone  from 
l>eyoud  the  sea.  Ho  constructed  ingenious  machines  for  loading  and 
tinloatling  ships,  and  for  drawing  cement  and  stones.  He  delivered 
moulds  for  shaping  the  stones  to  the  sculptors  who  were  oaeemblod, 
and  diligently  prepared  other  things  of  the  same  kind.* 
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William  of  Sens,  the  master-workman,  thus  continued  the  old 
Athenian  method,  and  *  assigned  to  the  individual  workmfu 
their  appropriate  task.*  In  the  summer  of  the  thirti  year 
William  had  a  bad  fall  with  the  scafTolding,  and  being  '  sorelj 
bruised,  g^ave  up  the  work,  and,  crossing  the  sea,  returned  to  bi» 
home  in  France.  And  another  succeeded  him  in  the  charge  of 
his  works,  William  by  name,  English  by  nation,  small  in  body, 
but  in  workmanship  of  many  kinds  acute  and  honest.'  We  qu 
two  more  lines  for  the  sake  of  the  italics : 

*  Now  let  US  carefully  oxamino  what  were  tho  works  of  o«r  i 
in  this  seventh  year  from  tho  fire. 

*  In  this  eighth  year  the  master  erected  eight  interior  pillars/ 

Our  readers  will  probably  accept  the  above  as  conclasii 
evidence  that  the  master-workman  was  a  fact  in  English  arch 
tectural  history,  and  that  he  is  not  a  'crotchet.'  William 
Sens  was  no  compiling  copyist.  He  was  a  man  of  thougblfuf 
imlepcndcnt  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  adopt  the 
pointed  arch.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  drawings,  but  onlv  ~ 
his  nionlds  for  shaping  the  stones  which  he  himself  delivered 
the  wotkmen. 

Proceeding  a  step  further,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  the  i 
minating  j^criod  of  Early  Pointed  art,  we  find  the  famous  liishtij 
Robert  Grosseteste,  saying  in  a  letter,  that — 

*  In  aU  kinds  of  workmanship  tho  master  uf  the  work  and  workmea 
has  the  full  power,  as  indeed  it  is  his  duty,  to  investigate  andexMaiae. 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  the  properties,  the  different  qiudities,  and 
the  suitability  alike  of  his  materials  and  of  the  implcmentfl  nrmiirj 
for  the  work ;  and  to  make  trial  of  tho  skill,  diligence,  and  traat- 
worthiness  of  those  that  serve  under  hini,  so  that  be  may  oocrect 
whatever  is  wrong  or  faulty.  And  this  he  nhould  do,  not  otdji  thnmgh 
otherg,  hut,  when  it  is  needful,  mth  his  oicn  hand,' 

This  *  master  of  the  work  and  workmen'  is  the  kind  of  man 
that  built  the  choir  at  Westminster. 

In  Medieval  times,  when  travelling  was  difficult  and  'good 
society '  was  rare,  the  hlgh-placetl  well-born  churchmen  would 
require  some  gentle  pleasant  recreation  to  enjoy  in  concert 
with  their  neighbours  nnd  subordinates  both  clerical  anil  ' 
Building  just  served  this  purpose,  and  the  amount  of  nu>;.- 
work  that  these  men  left  as  records  of  their  '  piety  *  makes 
it  clear  that  art  lost  nothing  by  the  absence  of  the  dmwuic>-> 
master  and  bis  staff.  In  course  of  time  a  guild  or  craft  luxMe 
called  the  Freemasons,  who  were  esp*?ciallv  emploverl  on 
buildings.  These  men  were  families  of  mastms,  and  the 
or  the   technicalities  of  their  craft   were,  just   a«   in   Ancira 
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Greece,  transmitted  by  inberltance ;  a  true  vernacular  that 
never  becaiiu'  taught  or  ibrmed  itself  into  a  science,  but  was 
a  simple  living  art  that  constantlv  advanced.  Hope  tells  us 
that— 

*  Many  occlcBiastics  of  tho  higbest  rauk,  abbots,  prelates,  and 
bishops,  conferred  odditionial  weight  on  the  order  of  freemasons  by 
becoming  its  members^  themselves  superintending  tho  construction  of 
their  churches.  The  masons,  when  they  sought  employment,  had  a 
chief  surveyor  who  governetl  the  whole  troop,  and  appointed  one  man 
ae  warden  over  nine  others.  They  built  temporary  hnts  round  the 
site  of  their  work,  regularly  organiKcd  tlioir  ditferent  departments,  and 
sent  for  fresh  supplies  of  men  as  they  were  required.' 

Thus  the  surveyors  «%nd  the  wardens  were  again  the  '  master- 
woi'kmen  who  assigned  to  eacb  vvorkman  his  appropriate  task.' 
In  1442  King  Henry  VI.  became  a  mason,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  be  a  master  of  the  art.  The  good  example  of  the  King  wiis 
followed  very  sensibly  by  many  of  tlie  nobility,  and  we  subse- 
quently find  that  the  King  had  perfect  aptitude  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  craft : — 

*  About  twelve  years  before  his  death,  the  King,  being  at  his  palace 
of  Westminster,  went  into  the  monastery  church,  and  so  forth  to  St. 
Edward's  shrinG  within  tho  same  ;  where  be  pointed  with  his  stafl'the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  sepulture,  and  commanded  a  mason  to  be 
culled,  named  ThirKko,  at  that  time  master  viason  of  the  chapel  of 
King  Htnry  Y.,  who,  by  tho  commandment  of  the  King  and  in  his 
presence,  marked  ont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  said  sepulture 
with  an  iron  pickis  which  he  had  brought  with  him/ 

Tbirske,  the  master  mason,  was  then  evidently  a  working  mail. 

A  document  was  then  preparcnl,  '  containing  the  will  and  mind  of 
the  King  in  the  devising  of  his  sepulture,'  and  two  messengers 
being  sent  to  John  Essex,  head  marbeller  in  *  i'owlys  Chirrhard,' 
he  and  Thomas  Stevyns,  coppersmith,  of  Gutter  Lane,  went  to  the 
King  at  Westminster,  'and  bargained  with  bim  for  bis  tomb  to 
be  made,  and  received  of  tho  King  in  part  payment  xi*  in  grotes.' 
The  association  for  a  king  was  doubtless  very  low,  hut,  alter  all, 
both  kings  and  peojilo  in  those  times  did  find  their  common 
interest  and  delight  in  noble  works  of  art  and  not  in  vile  de- 
struction. 

Again,  at  Winchester,  Walkelyn,  the  Bishop,  began  to  rebuild 
the  cathedral  in  a.D.  107D,  and  be  built  most  nobly.  His  tran- 
septs arc  for  impressiveness  quite  unsurpassed,  but  bis  name  is 
little  known  in  comparison  with  that  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  Hishop  some  three  centuries  later,  and  who  is  held  to 
be  the  architectural  hero  of  the  Wlntou  church.  He  was  a  man 
I  -of  business,  clerk  of  the  King's  works,  clever  at  accounts,  princely 
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in  his  munificence,  and  a  friend  of  learning,  great  in  his  designs, 
but  an  abominable  builder.  The  work  at  VVinchester  that  he 
directed  is  but  a  desperate  collapse  of  art.  He  touched  nothing 
that  he  did  not  deface.  The  west  front  is,  for  its  size,  the  poorest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  a  distinguishe<i 
specimen  of  that  mechanical  and  costly  commonplace  which 
quickly  charms  the  vulgar.  If  our  readers  will  compare  thi* 
fashionable  work  with  the  grand  and  simple  *  Norman  '  transepts, 
or  with  the  noble  nave  of  Romsey  Abbey,  they  will  begin  perha 
to  question  whether  New  College  is  a  sufficient  expiation  f 
such  wholesale  and  irreparable  vandalism.  Wykeham,  however, 
was  not  the  'architect*  who  designed  the  work,  as  is  so  generalljp 
supposed,  nor  yet,  of  course,  the  master  mason.  He  was  probabl;  ' 
the  intelligent,  and  unpoetical,  and  inartistic  '  operarius  *  orchi 
director  of  the  King's  masons,  *  whose  special  duty  it  was 
make  arrangements  with  the  master  of  the  works.' 

In  art  there  is  no  patronage  or  servitude.  The  interest  ai 
delight  are  common  to  the  king,  the  public,  and  the  handicrafts* 
man.  Like  poetry  and  science,  art  must  be  free,  and  in  its  own 
sphere  supreme,  or  otherwise  its  spirit  fades,  and  energy  and  life 
arc  lost.  Rank,  royalty,  and  riches  may  become  the  deferential 
sympathising  friends  of  art,  but  not  its  patrons  or  its  fashionable 
guides.  So  when  the  evil  iullueiicc  of  which  Wykeham  was  tho 
early  representative  became  paramount,  and  ostentation  was  pro- 
moted above  excellence,  art  retired,  and  the  masons  soon  adopted, 
the  mechanical  and  hasty  method  of  design  now  called  the  Per- 
pendicular and  Tudor  styles.  In  these  there  is  abundance  of 
idea  and  of  able  workmanship,  but  the  ideas  are  superficial,  and 
the  work,  though  neat  and  scientific,  has  neither  individuality 
nor  true  poetic  feeling.  All  that  the  courtiers  and  the  men  of 
trade  required  was  prompt  achievement  and  vainglorious  display, 
regardless  of  the  dignity  or  degradation  of  the  workmen. 
Dudley  and  Empson,  and  their  royal  master,  are  the  moi 
illustrations  of  the  Tudor  style. 

But  we  need  not  limit  our  inquiry  to  England.  Let  us  now 
cross  the  sea  to  Spain,  and  learn  what  Mr.  Street  can  tell  us 
about  medieval  architects.  In  chapter  xxi.  of  his  interesting- 
work  on  '  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,'  he  says,  *  Almost  «U 
the  architects  or  masters  of  the  works  referred  to  in  all  the 
bixiks  I  have  examined  seem  to  have  been  laymen,  and  just  as 
much  a  distinct  class  as  architects  are  at  the  present  dav.'  This 
is,  unfortunately,  their  only  similarity  ;  they  are  •distinct,' but  in 
a  totally  opposite  way.  Raymond  of  Montforte,  for  instancr, 
when  employed  by  the  Chapter  of  Lugo,  A.D.  11:?9,  '  was  retaija< 
solely  for  the  work  there.'      His  salary  was  annual ;  his  enga 
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xnent  was  for  life.  lie  is  called  in  the  contract  not  'architect, 
but  *  master  of  the  works ' — 

*  The  title  which,  in  course  of  time,  was  usually  given  to  the  archi- 
tect ;  though  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  it  makes  it  impoesiblu 
that  he  ehoukl  also  have  worked  with  his  own  hands.  Inrleod,  the 
Tery  next  notice  of  an  architect  is  of  one  who  certainly  did  act  as 
Bculptor  on  hin  own  works.  This  was  Matthcus,  master  of  the  works 
at  Santiago  Cathedral,  Ferdinand  II.,  a.I).  1168,  granted  him  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  maravedia  aimually  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and 
the  fact  prores,  I  think,  the  King's  seniso  of  the  value  of  a  line  church, 
and  also  somewhat  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  its  designer 
may  have  attained  to  when  he  was  recognised  at  all  by  the  King. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he  had  l>oen  acting  there  both  as  Bculptor 
and  architect ;  and  if  frtrm  a  modem  point  of  view  he  lost  caste  as  an 
architeH,  he,  no  tbnibt,  gained  it  as  an  artist.  Here,  as  at  Lugo,  the 
master  of  the  works  was  appointed  at  a  salary  for  his  lifetime,  and 
held  his  ofiSce  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  surveyors  of  our 
own  cathcdrab  at  the  present  day.' 

Mr.  Street  gets  very  much  misled  bj  his  noinentiature.  The 
King  gave  the  pension  not  to  the  *  designer,'  but  to  the  car>er  of 
the  doorwajs.  He  waukl  certainly  have  been  perplexed  if  some 
draughtsman  bad  been  presented  to  him  as  the  '  designer  '  of  the 
work.  The  carver  was,  of  course,  the  designer ;  and  Matthew 
wrote  his  name  upon  the  lintels  l^ecause  he  *  did  the  work.' 
Ferdinand  appreciated  well  the  relative  importance  cd  himseU  and 
Matthew,  and  he  paid  a  proper  tribute  to  the  mason's  great  supe- 
riority. He  saw  that  Heaven  itself  had  recognised  the  '  Master* 
and  that  the  workman  who  conceived  and  wrought  the  'Glory' 
of  St,  James  was  a  creator,  and  in  mental  rank,  in  permanence 
of  power  and  influence,  and  in  nobility  of  work,  abtjve  the 
patronising  recognition  of  a  king.      We  do  not  hear  that  Phidias 

*  attained  to  importance*  when  'he  was  recognised'  by  Pericles. 
Titian  is  said  to  have  lieen  *  recognised '  by  Charles  V.  in  a 
becoming  way. 

'In  AJ>.  1175,  Raymundo,  a  "Lombardo,"  contracted  'to  complete 
in  seven  years  ccrtaiin  works  in  the  Cathedral  at  Urgol,  and  was  to 
be  paid  by  a  canon's  portion  for  the  rent  of  his  life.  The  mode  of 
payment,  the  engagement  for  life,  and  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  a  master  of  works,  lead,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  ho  was,  in 
truth,  the  architect,  but ' — this  *  hut '  is  very  amusing — '  hut  thai  he 
also  »upertnlended  the  execution  of  tlie  works,  and  contracted  for  the 
lubour.' 

*  In  A.D.  1203,  one  Pedro  de  Cumba  is  "  Magister  et  fabricator,"  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  not  only  desujiied  but 
executed  the  tcork,  which,  as  we  go  on,  wo  shall  find  to  have  been  a 
not  very  uncommon  cuBtom.'     (O  sancta  aimplicitas !) 
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Jacobo  de  Favarlls,  one  of  the  architects  emplo^yed  at  the 
rebuiltling  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gerona, 

*wa8  appointed  in  a.d.  1320-22,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sueldos  a  quarter,  and  under  an  agreement  to  come  from  Nar- 
bonne  six  times  a  year.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  distinct  recognition 
of  a  class  of  men  who  were  not  workmen,  but  really  and  only  super- 
intendents of  buildings— in  fact,  architects  in  the  modem  setue  of  the 
word/ 

The  word  architect,  then,  has   an  ancient  sense  to  contrast 
with  its  modern  mraniiig,  and,  with  ^fr.  Street's  assistance 
shall  find  tliat  the  old  arthitects  were  persons  of  cntiielj  differei 
character  and  functions  from  their  modern  namesakes. 

'  About  the  same  tune  Jaymo  Fabre  appears  to  bare  been  one 
the  greatest  architects  of  his  day.  It  is  impoeeible  to  read  tlra 
account  of  the  completion  of  the  shrine  of  Sta.  Eulalia  at  BftrcclouA 
without  feeling  that  Fabre  superintended  a  number  of  maaoxiii,  and 
acted,  in  fact,  as  their  foreman;  though  this  is  uo  reason  why  be 
should  not  also  have  degiijned  the  work  they  executed.' 

*  In  the  same  year,  at  Sun  Folico,  Gerona,  Pedro  Zacoma,  master  of 
the  works  of  the  steeple,  wtis  not  to  undertake  anij  other  works  without 
permission.  He  was  to  bo  paid  hy  the  day,  with  a  yearly  salary  in 
aildition.  Ho  must  have  been  employed  constantly  at  the  charch, 
and  in  sucli  a  building  a  man  could  hardly  have  been  oooatantly 
employed  without  ahsoluleli/  worhimj  as  a  maton,* 

This  is  conclusive.  We  have  seen  that  the  old  *arc!iitcct' 
and  master-builder  was  a  workman,  that  he  designed  the  wor 
that  he  personallv  superintended  it,  and  that  he  was  constant 
employed  upon  it ;  and  now  Mr.  Street  adds  that  this  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  without  his  actually  working 
mason. 

In  A.D.  14H3,  GuIIlermo  Boffiy,  master  of  the  works  of 
Cathedral  at  Gtrona,  proposed  to  l>uild  a  single  nave  of  the  same 
width  as  the  choir  and  its  aisles.  The  (,'hapter  very  prudent 
sought  the  advice  of  practical  and  able  men  on  this  bold  daric 
project,  and  a  dozen  architects  were  asked  for  iheir  opinious 
upon  oath.     Of  these — 

•  All  but  two  called  thcmselvos  "  Lapicida."  One  waa  •'  Magiator 
sive  sculptor  imaginum;"  and  two  only  call  thomselvoa  masten  of 
the  wor^  Their  answers  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  all  nun  of 
oouslderablo  intelligence. 

'  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  at  the  l)egiuning  of  tlie 
fifteenth  century  most  of  the  tuperinUiidents  of  huthUngn,  in  Catalnna 
at  any  rate,  toere  sndptoni  or  moHOM  aUo,  Their  own  description  of 
themselves  is  couclusive  on  this  point;  at  the  same  time  their  anawan 
are  all  given  in  the  tone  and  style  of  architects;  and  it  is  quita 
certain  that  had  there  been  a  superior  class  of  men— arohitocta  only 
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in  the  modem  fionec  of  the  word — the  Dean  ond  Chapter  "would  havo 
applied  first  of  all  to  them.' 

And  thus  we  see  why  'architecture  in  the  modern  sense'  is 
*  certainly  superior '  to  thp  metlievnl  v\'ork  of  which  it  is,  as  our 
Historian  finnounccs,  hut  a  'Oipying  or  Imitative  Style.'  Mr. 
Street's  notions  of  superiority  and  his  opinions  about  medieval 
Deans  and  Chapters  appear  hardly  to  be  justified  by  archi- 
tectural evidence ;  but  on  the  other  hand  his  testimony  is  so 
frank  and  candid,  so  valuable  and  copious,  that  there  is  some 
difhculty  in  knowing-  how  to  select  and  when  to  make  an  end. 
.VV^e  venture  one  or  two  quotations  more  : — 

*In  A.D,  1518,  Domiugo  Urteaga  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a 

cliiircli  at  Ciicentaijia  in  Valencia.    He  bound  himself  to  *jo  teith  hi»  \e\fe 

.and  familtf  to   Coceafaina.     He  wafi    to  bo  every  day  at  the   work, 

■iiaving  half  an  Lour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner  in  winter, 

'bud  au  hour  and  a  half  in  summer.' 

Clearly  arranjijements  for  a  working  man,  and — 

'  Though  Urteaga  tB<7g  evidently  onitf  a  foreman  of  the  works,  there 
r  is  no  reference  to  any  stipcrintendent  or  architect,  and  notlhing  is  said 
about  any  plans  which  are  to  be  followed.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
in  this  case  the  foreman  of  workH  was  reallif  (he  architect.  Urteaga 
was  to  du  all  that  a  "  master  "  ought  in  the  management  of  such  a 
work,  and  was  to  receive  each  day  for  himself  hve  sueldos,  and  was 
to  provide  two  assistants  and  two  apprentices,  the  former  to  have  three 
^euoldos  each,  and  the  latter  one  and  a  half.' 

Of  Guillermo  Sngrera,  who  was  both   builder  and  architect  of 
I        the  Exchange  at  Pahna,  ^Ir.  Street  remarks  that ; — 

I  *  He  presented  the  plans  himself y  and  that  there  is  no  trace  whatever 

^Hof  any  architect  or  superintendent  over  him.  It  is  doubted  by  some 
^■Whether  this  mixture  of  tbo  two  ofticea  of  builder  and  architect  was 
^Vever  alIowe<l  in  the  middle  ages,  but  Sagrera's  agreement  is  concluHivo 
^Bm  regards  this  particular  case,  and  we  niiay  1>r  tolerably  sure  that 
^^  »uch  a  praetice  must  hate  been  a  usual  one,  or  it  would  hardly  have  been 

adopted  in  the  case  of  so  im|)ortant  a  building.' 
'  *  The  result  that  wo  arrive  at  after  this  remme  of  the  practice  of 

Spanish  architects  is  certainly  that  il  was  utterly  unlike  the  practice 

of  our  oicn  day* 

After  this  long  excursion — and  thanks  to  Mr.  Street  for  Ids 
istructive  guidance — let  us  return  to  Knghxnd.      In  his  valuable 
contribution  to  '  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,'  Mr.  J.  H. 
_Parker  says  : 

*  This  point  of  the  necessity  of  a  gang  of  skilled  workmen  accos- 

DDied  to  work  together  for  the  pi-uduction  ttf  the  gi-eat  works  of 

eyal  art  has  not  bten  sufficiently  attended  to.     The  fables  of  the 
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Froemaeons  havo  produced  a  naturftl  reaction,  and  the  degree  of  trntb 
which  there  is  in  their  traditions  has  consequently  been  overlooked. 
Wo  know  that  each  of  our  great  cathedrals  had  a  gang  of  wnrkmea 
attached  to  it  in  regular  pay,  almost  as  a  part  of  the  foondatioo,  for 
the  fabric  fund  could  not  be  laTfv'fuUy  devoted  to  any  other  porpoee ; 
and  these  workmen  became  by  lung  practice  very  skilful,  naore  esp^ 
cially  the  masons  or  workers  in,  and  the  carvers  of,  free  stone,  M 
distinct  from  the  labourers,  who  merely  laid  the  rubble-work  for  tlid 
foundations  and  rough  part  of  tho  fabric.  From  various  iudioatioiit 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  rojal  gang  of  workmen  in  the  King'f 
pay  by  whom  the  great  works  ordered,  and  perhaps  designed  by  ibo 
King  hirmtel/  (^»nch  hei}%g  the  complete  diffugion  of  archite'iunU  ttutt 
and  knowledgo),  were  constructed.  The  wills  of  linury  VI.  and 
Heniy  Vll.  seem  to  show  that  these  monarchs  were  at  least,  to  aoms 
extent,  architects  themselves ;  they  give  the  most  minute  directiomi 
for  the  works  to  bo  done  just  as  any  architect  might  have  dona. 
St.  George's,  King's  College,  and  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  wen 
all  probably  built  by  the  royal  gang  of  masons.' 

With  ibis  we  close  our  English  evidence  from  medieval  work 
and  records.  \Vc  liave  continuous  proof  that  in  the  west  of 
Europe  and  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  master-workman  waa 
the  designer  of  the  buildings.  Even  so  late  as  the  seventeentf" 
century,  when  the  Renaissance  was  developed  nearly  to  the  fu 
we  find  that  Watlham  College  Chapel  was  designed  and  bu 
by  a  small  gang  of  working  masons  brought  from  Some 
ahire.  But  in  ItJily,  three  hundred  years  before,  a  draught 
was  employed  to  make  a  fine  design  for  foolish  work,  and  then  i 
decadence  of  architecture  had  begun.  Giotto,  the  most  inspir 
OS  well  as  most  extensive  painter  of  his  age,  was  a  wall  decorati 
a  master-workman,  full  of  fancy,  and  with  visions  of  huma 
sentiment  and  beauty  constantly  before  him.  These  he  soaked 
into  the  wet  plaster,  and  as  fresco  pictures  they  remain  his  noblj 
kind  of  workmanship.  But  in  a  conventional  and  decoratil 
painter's  way  he  also  imitated  wooden  panelling  and  marbles  i 
mosaic-work,  and  when  the  Florentines,  smitten  with  vanity 
pride  of  purse,  resolve<l  to  make  a  tower,  not  simply  as  a  thil 
of  beauty,  but  *■  to  excee<l  in  magnificence,  height,  and  exceUoj] 
of  workmanship,  whatever  of  the  kind  had  been  achieved 
Greeks  and  Romans,*  Giotto  was  engaged  as  the  ' 
Maestro,'  at  a  yearly  mlurtf  of  one  hundred  (lorins  In 
and  he  teas  7tot  to  leave  Florence.  His  order  and  his  busir 
aim  were,  not  to  make  a  work  o(  art,  but  studiously  to  satisfy 
vain  ambition.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  built  the 
thenon,  never  dreamed  that  any  good  could  be  attained 
rivalling  the  Rameseum  and  the  Pyramids  in  magnificence 
height.     They  sought  to   exceed,  not  others,  but    themselvn 
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^*  and,  as  the   works  arose   inimitable    in  form   and    g^racc,  the 
makers  vied   to  excel   the   handiwork  itself  hy   the    beauty  oi" 
beir  art/ 
Giotto  then  made  a  superficial  false  design  after  the  manner 
of   a   wall   decorator,  and   not  of  a  chief  builder  or  a   master 

..mason  ;  preparing  carefully  a  model  of  the  tower  and  marking- 

the  joints  and  colour  of  the  marble  work.     The  panelling  and 

nosaic-work  are  an  elaborate  and  costly  coj)y  of  the  cheap  facile 

F  painter's  work,  itself  an  imitation,  that  Giotto  used  to  cover  his 
inferior  wall  surfaces  and  enframe  his  fresco  pictures.  It  is 
•  exquisite,'  but  it  is  not  architecture.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  early 
exhibition  of  the  *  Imitative  Style/  The  enrichment  which  shouhl 
be  a  developed  grace  and  an  occasional  efflorescence  on  a  huge 
building  like  this  tower,  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  casing,  and 
reveals,  sufficiently  for  Giotto's  credit,  though  to  Florentine 
disgrace,  that  the  tower  was  built  as  it  was  ordered  for  the  sake 
of  the  decoration,  instead  of  decoration  being  used  with  mmlest 
reticence  to  glorify  the  tower.  The  masonry  is  but  a  scaffolding 
or  core.  The  panelling  is  made  like  joiner's  work,  and,  as 
is  right  in  panelling,  but  very  wrong  in  towers,  suggests  exten- 
sion and  tenuity  and  lightness  of  materia!  with  corresponding^ 
crifice  of  solitl  power  and  stability.  This,  with  the  tall  pro- 
Drtions  of  the  panels,  gives  a  frail  and  insecure  elTect  to  the 
whole  surface.  The  marble-work  appears  to  have  no  ailequate 
support,  but  to  be  in  danger,  from  the  slightest  settlement,  of 
flaking  off.  The  small  mosaic-work  upon  the  wIndow-jambs 
and  other  parts  is  but  a  record  of  much  futile  drudgery.  The 
tracery  in  the  ttkpmost  wlndfiws  and  the  tall  twisted  columns 
are  both  bad  antl  iVivolous,  and  the  large  high  projecting  parapet 
and  cornice  are  entirely  disproportioncd  to  the  light  feeble- 
looking  work  on  which  tliey  are  constructed.  The  general 
effect  is  *  elegant '  and  delicate,  but  for  the  dignity  and  power 
that  a  building  of  this  height  and  size  should  manifest,  Giotto's 
tower  is  far  below  the  work  of  our  old  masons,  or  of  the 
Lombard  architects.  The  tower  was  a  genuine  conception  of  the 
committee  mind,  and  Giottt)  was  engagc^l  to  decorate  the  folly. 
Like  Fhidias,  as  the  greatest  of  the  workmen,  he  Slirectcd  all, 
and  was  overseer  of  ail  ;  and  yet  the  building  had  great  artists 
of  the  works;'  for  the  carving  of  the  lower  story  was  the  work 
of  Andrea  Pisano,  Luca  della  Uobbia,  and  Donatello ;  *  and 
almost  all  things  were  in  his  hands,  and  he  superintended  all 
the  artists.'  These  carvers,  like  their  preilecessors  at  the  Par- 
thenon, worked  each   to   please  and   to  exjireSs  himself,  and  so 

the  tower  has  been  saved  from  absolute  debasement.      But  wheji 
Hotto  dietl,  the  work  went  un  *■  professionally/  as  a  copy  and 

without 
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without  sirtistic  growth,  a  thorough  *m<Mlern'  work;  and  the 
result  is  an  extravagant  and  usolrss  feat  of  uninspired  labour, 
hard  and  raechaiiifal,  without  life  or  art  relationship,  or  anv 
itillucnce  in  ardiitectural  development  and  history.  Mute,  in- 
expressive, isolated,  it  is  but  a  tall  toy,  mtist  benutiful  ainon|f 
its  peers,  but  in  true  architectural  worth  as  much  inferior  to 
rough  manliness  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Signoria,  or  to 
delicate  variety  of  the  small  Spina  chapel,  as  it  is  beyond 
buildings  in  mere  altitude  and  in  proportionate  expense. 

But  Giotto  was  a  real  *  master-workman/  and  himself  assisted 
in  the  *  sculptured  '  decoration  of  the  tower.  His  panelled  work 
is  very  much  superior  to  that  on  the  cathedral,  which  is  as  bid 
and  mean  as  the  interior  of  the  church  is  ugly.  The  inlcrii>rt 
o'(  the  churches  and  cathedrals  after  the  Lombard  period  are  for 
the  most  part  miserably  poor,  both  in  conception  and  detajl 
The  Duomo  and  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  show  the  degradation 
of  the  master  mason,  and  the  carved  capitals  of  the  .nav<»  pip» 
in  the  '  Gothic "  churches  are  so  bad  as  to  suggest  some  recondite 
and  undiscovered  meaning  for  their  sj)ecial  ugliness. 

The  CiS reeks  used  marble  as  a  means  lot  their  refined  and 
delicate  disphiy  of  form  and  outline.  Tlie  masous  at  St.  Mark* 
employed  it  in  a  soutid  workman's  way,  subordinate  to  the  archi* 
tcctural  character  of  the  basilica;  and  there  the  work  commanfli 
respect  and  admiration  by  reason  of  its  genuine  simplicity  "' 
method  anil  of  aim.  But  at  Florence,  surface  marble-work,  fiwtn 
the  mean  parti-cohmred  panelling  of  the  Duomo,  to  the  laviso 
expenditure  on  the  chapel  of  the  Medici,  is  a  pure  luxury  witl 
disguise.  In  using  marble  decoration  singleness  of  purpose  is 
universal  absolute  necessity,  and  the  single  purpose  that  tak< 
precedence  of  all  in  works  of  art  is  the  social  and  refined  enjov* 
raent  of  the  workman.  The  Greek  carver  and  the  master  buildi'^ 
never  thought  about  the  costliness  of  the  Pcntelic  stone,  but 
of  its  absolute  susceptibility  of  all  gradations  of  expressioa 
«tf  form.  The  Byzantine  workman  gloried  in  coloured  mi 
and  rejoiced  that  he  could  make  his  building  seem  to  barnn 
with  and  rcllect  the  splendours  of  his  Eastern  sea  and 
While  he  recognised  the  dignity  of  the  material,  there  was 
bim  no  thought  of  costliness  lor  its  own  sake,  or  of  tl>e  ' 
posing  character '  of  rare  and  [imlished  stone.  He  had  no 
of  making  all  his  work  subordinate  to  any  ecclesiastical  ji 
sion,  and  at  St.  Mark's  he  used  his  monolithic  marble  si 
his  brightest  colours,  and  his  choicest  pictures  of  m<»i»air- 
and  gold,  not  only  for  the  glory  of  the  hierarchy  and  their  U 
seats,  but  also  in  the  front,  the  portals,  and  most  public  p<»rt 
of  the  church,  to  dignity  and  please  the  world.     And  thus  KJ* 

workaufl* 
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aan's  inspiration  has  become  a  permanent  ennobling  charm 
for  all  men. 

Most  people  suffer  somewhat  from  magnificence  upon  the 
brain,  and  hence  the  safety  of  society  is  greatly  due  to  the  incom- 
H^tencc  of  men  to  carry  out  their  vast  dcsij^ns.  The  Florentines 
^rcre  sadly  subject  to  this  overleaping  impulse  \  and  in  conse- 
quence their  buildings  seldom  reached  c(mipletion.  But  for  the 
Duomo  they  resolved  '  to  raise  the  loftiest,  most  sumptuous,  and 
most  mafj^nificeiit  pile  that  human  inventirm  could  devise  or 
human  labour  execute,'  The  result  of  all  this  ^sumptuous' 
detenntnation  is  ArnoHV/s  miserable  nave,  in  which  it  seems 
Giotto  had  some  hand,  and  as  a  suitable  climacteric  the  dismal 
cupola  that^  four  generations  later,  Brunei leschi  raised.  And  so 
throughout  the  Renaissance  we  find  that  in  architecture  sump- 
tuousness  and  engineering,  domes  and  marbles,  entirely  su|>er- 
seded  noble  work.  Italian  medieval  architecture  was  in  fact 
ruined  by  costly  marble-work.   Stone  and  the  inspired  mason  were 

f;glccted,  and  costliness  and  polished  smoothness  were  esteemetl 
e  elements  of  art.     In  carvings,   however,  and  in  tomba  and 
onuments,   the    workman    still  for    centuries   maintained    his 
masterful  condition. 

K  We  know  that  Michael   Angclo  declared  and  signed  himself 

B'  carver,'  but  at  clerical  suggestion  he  sometimes,  like  Giotto, 

left  his  special  work  and  aptitude  to  make  designs  for  buildings. 

The  Famese  I'aLice  has  no  doubt  a  handsome  ''  elevation,'  that 

is  to  say,  it  is  agreeable  to  look  at  for  a  moment,  and  then  to  be 

well  rid  of,     \¥ho  can  help  pitying  the  owner  of  that  dismal 

cube  of  stone-work  when  he  daily  came  in  sight  of  it  and  saw  it 

was  his  home  ?     The  general  design  is  worth  some  admiration 

upon   paper.      The   architect   Avhct   completed    the    exterior   had 

consummate  knowledge  of  the  inlluencc  of  proportion,  boundless 

^vealth  to  work  with,  and  the  Colosseum  for  a  quarry.     More- 

Jprer  he  was  present  at  the  work,  and  so  careful  of  the  details 

^nat   he  had  them  formed  in  wood  full  size,  and  tcsteil  on  the 

building.     Michael  Angelo  was  not  an  ^architect  only.'     Still 

the   palace  is  but    a  majestic    misery,    cheerless    as  a    prison, 

and    incapable  of  human   sympathy    or   popular    deligljt ;    the 

stones    are  evidently  dead,  they  had  no  inspiration  from  the 

workmen. 

Michael   Angelo,    much   against  his  will,  was  compelled   to 

^ecorate  the  Slstine  chapel  ceiling.     The  itlea  of  such  decoration 

^g^  of  course  absurd.     Giotto,  the  working  plaster  painter,  knew 

much   better  than   to  i>erpetrate  such  waste,  and  at  tlie  Arena 

chapel  he  made   the  ceiling  a  plain  aTwre  blue,  that  served  by 

contrast  to  increase  the  effect  of  colour  in  his  paintings  on  the 

walls. 
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walls.  Michael  Angela's  commission  was  not  given  from  mj 
love  of  art^  but  as  a  means  of  personal  distinction  and  of  hier» 
archical  display.  Julius  bad  no  wish  to  '  patronise  the  arts,' 
but  only  to  make  use  of  them  to  glorify  himself,  and  he  impressd 
poor  Michael  Angelo  just  as  he  might  enlist  a  leader  of  trained 
bands.  This  was  the  true  spirit  of  the  Revival.  Art  was  to  be 
no  longer  an  unobtrusive  quiet  ordinary  work,  but  murt  l» 
treated  as  a  slavish  luxury,  and  be  compelled  to  illustrate  the 
Wayward  whimsies  of  the  Papal  churchmen.  But  Alichael  An|;elo 
actually  tmrked  at  the  SIstine  chapel  ceiling  not  merelj  fu> 
nishing  the  plan  and  drawings,  but  himself  *  fresh-painting' 
all  the  plaster.  He  was  the  inspired  workman  ;  but  as  he  wu  > 
carver  and  not  a  practised  decorator,  he  designed  the  coiling  in 
a  technirally  unskilful  way.  He  could  draw  and  mould  the 
human  form  with  masterly  precision,  biit  when  he  ventured  inU) 
architectural  details,  he,  pardonably,  missed  the  true  artist  metiiwl, 
and  so  his  pictures  on  the  ceiling  are  surrounded  by  a  barbarous 
medley  of  Renaissance  forms,  a  half-pretence  of  solid  architectiw^^J 
absurd  in  principle,  and  clumsy  in  effect.  W^ 

How  the  medieval  and  the  ancient  decorative  painters  could  i 
conventionalise  tlic  furms  of  building-wtjrk,  and  sulx)nlinat(.' 
them  to  the  requirements  of  art,  is  shown  in  Giotto's  picturei 
and  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  but  the  *  architectural '  painting  on 
the  Loggie  ceilings  in  the  Vatican  shows  how  little  Raphael  haJ 
discovered  of  the  sense  and  scope  of  decorative  art. 

Both  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  were  in  some  thin|srs  ur* 
vants  to  t!ie  fashion  of  the  tiay.     Their  buildings  were  dr^ 
as  of  necessity  when  power  of  wealth  and   power  of  mhv; 
ample,  with   much  dignity  and  grace;  but  in  the  details  their 
unworkmanlike  contrivances  proclaim  the  whole  to  be  a  ficti^ 
a  mere  *  Imitative  Art*     To  Michael  Angelo  the  *  Renai 
Italian  style  was  a  dead  language,  and  to  his  workmen  it 
but  an  unknown  tongue.     The  Master  and  his  men  wereeq 
unable  to    express  themselves   artistically  in   such  a   fabm 
dialect;   ami    from   St.  Peter's  to   the  latest  building  of  *N( 
Rome,'  Italian  architecture  is  but  a  dreary  evidence  of  Ii 
a  record  of  expenditure  and  folly.     True,  there  is  art  in  1 
and  of  the  best ;  but  Italy  is  still  the  great  '  World's  Shot 
architectural    rubbish,    and    this    rubbish    is   exactly    what 
travelled  people  most  extol  anfl  feebly  seek  to  imitate. 

In  Germany  some  sixty  years  ago  an  ancient  vellum  dra' 
of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  discovered.     This  was,  perhaps* 
original  design,  or  a    contemporary   copy,  and  its  elaboi 
and  completeness  well  account  for  the  demerits  of  the  buildil 
It  is  a  student's  effort,  the  result  of  knowledge  and  selection '• 
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its  evident  intention  was  to  make  a  churcli  supreme  in 
and  height,  and  symmetry  of  form.  All  this  has  been 
ned,  but  in  human  sympathy  and  true  poetic  art  the  building 
failure.  It  is,  perhaps,  tl»e  largest  church  of  Gothic 
monplacc  that  ever  was  constructed,  and  for  artistic  worth  is 
or  a  moment  comparable  with  the  Abbey  Church  at  West- 
Iter,  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  or  a  hundred  still  existing 
Sys  and  cathedrals.  The  design  w^as  made  when  Amiens, 
en,  Rheims,  and  Notre  Dame  Cathedrals  were  still  new. 
le  were  all  built  by  masons  who  made  drawings  quite  sub- 
ient  to  their  work  of  art;  but  at  Cologne  the  draughtsman 
t  ruled,  and  so  the  masons  used  their  common  knack  with- 
t  thought  of  poetry  or  touch  of  life,  Cologne  Minster  is,  in 
a  previous  example  of  what  Mr.  Fergusson  has  called  the 
tative  Styles.'  On  the  projected  spires  the  details  arc  cxtra- 
mt  in  size,  the  crowning  finials  are  much  larger  than  the 
I  archway  of  the  Minster  doors.  This  is  not  mason's  work 
rchi lecture,  but  a  clear  evidence  of  draughtsmanship  and 
liaginative  incapacity. 

D  the  resumption  of  the  Minster  works  there  was  a  festal 
Rring,  and  there,  most  prominently  placed,  was  every  work- 
then  employed  upon  the  church,  from  the  chief-master  to 
|uarrymans  apprentice.  *  And,  turning  to  the  artisans,  the 
l-Baumeister  hade  them  prove  their  skill,  concluding  a 
ly,  honest  address  with  the  sentiment  of  Schiller's  ''Song 
«fBeir':— 

*'  Lot  praise  bo  to  the  workman  given, 
Bat  the  bloBsing  comes  from  Heaven."  ' 

us   the    drawing-master,   not   *the  workman,'    gets   *the 

;*  and  so,  it  seems,  '  the  blessing*  does  not  come. 
public  hear  Cologne   Cathedral  called  the  culminating 

and  display  of  medieval  art :  and,  knowing  and  mis- 
ing  their  own  ignorance,  they  accept  the  dicta  of  the  con- 
leurs,  and  strenuously  endeavour  to  Ik*  pleased.  Of  course 
fail,  and,  finding  nothing  lovely  or  of  interest,  they  leave 
church  in  blank  amazement  at  its  height  and  bigness,  and 
lexed  at  what  they  modestly  assume  to  ]ye  their  own  de- 
Dcy  in  architectural  discernment.  The  work  is  a  gigantic 
f,  and  a  total  waste  unless  it  proves  a  warning. 

us  contrast  our  own  old  English  building  method  which 
sixty  years    ago   was    not    extinct.     Al>out    that    time    the 
ior  of  Henry  \'ll.*s  chapel  was  restored,  and  there  we  find 
aster  mason  still  a  power : — 

lere  was  but  very  little  Decision  for  the  interference  of  the 

architoct ; 
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orclxitoct ;  all  tlio  labour  of  arranging  the  work,  tracing  out  the  dei*Ug 
and  ornaments,  and  supplying  tho  defects  from  corresponding  pATta, 
being  loft  to  the  dimreiUm  and  induMry  of  the  mason.  The  task  was  an 
important  one ;  and  roquirt'd  profoswional  skill,  a  practised  eye,  and 
sound  judgment.  Tt  is  no  enlogiuin  to  say  that  the  execution  of  thi« 
work  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  a  more  careful  artisan  than 
Mr.  Gayfore,' 

This  was  Thomas  Gayfere,  mason  of  the  Abbey.  Tho  Abbey 
then,  was  built  by  masons,  its  imblo  tombs  were  made  and 
were  dfsjg;ncd  by  working  men,  an<J  the  most  lavish  work  was 
capably  restored  by  a  distreet  industrious  mason. 

The  habitual  notion  oi  the  middle  and  superior  classes  that 
the  workmen  are  inferior  in    natural  ability,  or  in  the   higher 

yualities  of  lively  genius  and  imapinativp  mind,  is  very  KngU«h. 
n  fact,  these  men  are  frequcnlly  above  '  their  belters*  in  power 
of  mental  application  and  endurance.  The  man  that  makes  a 
table  or  a  chair  rcquires^more  nervous  energy  than  the  glib  shop> 
man  offering  it  for  sale.  A  banquer  mason  or  a  leading  joiner 
is,  '  by  profession,'  greatly  more  accomplished  than  a  small 
tradesman  or  a  banker  s  clerk.  The  workman's  only  want  is  t« 
regain  his  <dd  and  natural  position,  and  secure  the  opportunitv 
to  make  his  capabilities  ami  acquirements  felt  and  known. 
Where  this  is  given,  even  to  a  mill-hand,  or  machinist,  or  a  manu> 
facturing  engineer,  his  mental  j)ower  becomes  magnificeuL  Of 
the  seven  hundred  patents  for  our  hosiery  and  lace  machines, 
every  inventor  except  two  has  hern  recorded  as  a  tvorkint/  handi- 
cral'tsman.  Or  if  we  rise  above  mechanics,  and  procee<l  from 
manufacturing  England  to  the  land  of  poetry  and  s<»uk,  these 
arts  are  the  acknowletlged  birthright  of  the  people ;  not  only 
of  a  Dante,  a  Manzoni,  a  Palestrina,  or  a  Mario,  but  of  th« 
vinedressers  of  Bronte,  and  the  peasantry  of  A'eggiano ;  of  the 
plaintive  cantatore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  the  wandering 
herdsman  on  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 

Remaining  still  in  Italy,  and  studying  Baron  Hiibnct's 
general  view  of  Rome  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  find  that 
when  Pope  Sixtus,  the  last  man  of  great  commanding  power  on 
tlie  Papal  throne,  proposed  to  build,  he  did  not  choose  an 
*  architect'  or  draughtsman,  but  engage<l  a  young  Comasdio 
mason  as  his  master  builder.  *  He  and  the  young  Fontaoa 
tw/ether  formed  plans,  discussed  and  settled  them.'  When  it  had 
been  proposed  to  raise  the  olx'lisk  of  Nero  in  the  centre  of  tbr 
piazza  of  St.  Peter,  *  Michael  Angelo  and  San  Hallo,  who  were 
the  first  architects  of  the  day,  were  unanimous  in  declaring  thr 
undertaking  to  be  impracticable.     Their  opinion  being  law,'tlM» 
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Was  givpn  up,  Ftmtaiia  afterwards  designed  a  plan  which  was 
ited  ;  but,  as  the  mason  was  still  young,  twr»  *arcliiterts  of 
eminence '  were  orttered  by  tlic  Commission  to  carry  out  the  work. 
PVmtana  then,  appealing  to  the  Pope,  declared  *  that  no  man  can 
better  carry  out  a  plan  than  the  man  who  has  conceived  it,  for.  no 
'te  can  perfectly  inastcr  the  thouffhts  of  another.'  Struck  by  the 
stiee  of  this  remark,  Sixtus  intiusted  the  whole  business  to  his 
Tormer  mason.  ISot  only  Rome,  but  the  whole  of  Europe, 
watched  the  works  with  anxious  curiosity,  and  on  September 
10,  158t>,  the  obelisk  was  erected  on  its  pedestal  with  perfect 
ccess. 

Going  with  Mr.  Fergusson  still  further  south,  to  work  entirely 
recent,  we  dlscf>ver  in  the  *  parish  church  of  Mousta,  in  the 
island  of  Malta,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  building  erected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  exact  principles  which 
covered  Euroj>e  with  beautiful  eiliftces  during  the  middle 
ages.' 

*  The  real  architect  of  the  building  was  tho  village  mason,  Angelo 
Qntt.  Like  a  master  raaaon  in  the  middle  ages,  or  those  men  who 
build  tho  most  exqaisite  tomha  or  temples  in  India  at  tho  present  day, 
he  can  neither  read  nor  torite  nor  draw ;  but,  following  his  own  oon- 
Btrtictivo  instincts  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  he  has  success- 
fully carried  out  every  port  of  this  building.  It  was  he  who  insisted 
erecting  tho  dome  without  scaffolding,  and  showed  how  it  coold  bo 
me  by  simply  notching  each  course  on  to  the  one  below  it.  With 
medieval  enthoaiftsm,  he  was  content  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
erection  of  this  great  edifice,  receiving  only  fifteen  pence  a  day  for 
^enty  years.' 

The  area  of  this  master  mason's  self-supporting  dome  is  one- 
third  larger  than  that  of  our  architectural  wonder  at  St,  Paul's,  and 
the  height  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  total 
cost  was  one-and-twcnty  thousand  pounds,  *  besides  the  gratuitous 
labour  of  the  villagers  and  others,  estimated  at  half  that  amount.' 
G€K>rge  Kemp,  the  architect  of  the  Scott  monument  at  Edin- 
burgh, was  but  a  village  carpenter,  and  so  was  much  objected 
to  bv  his  superiors,  who  desired  that  some  'professional'  of 
eminence  should  be  employed,  and  not  a  comm4)n  man  of  great 
kbility,  whose  work  and  powers  were  much  above  their  mental 

The  late  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  was  a  noted  '  architect,'  and 
able  as  a  draughtsman,  antl  so  to  some  might  seem  to  be  an 
illustration  adverse  to  our  theory.     But  Pugin  was  much  more 

an  a  draughtsman  : — 

Tho  most  careful  discipline  and  training  after  academic  methods 

will  fail  in  making  an  artitjt,  unless  he  himself  take  an  active  part  in 
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tbo  vrork.  Like  overy  higUy  cultivated  man,  ho  miuit  bo  self-ednoated. 
When  Pugin,  who  waH  brought  up  in  his  father's  office,  had  leatni  all 
thai  he  could  of  architecture,  according  to  the  usual  formnlas,  he  itill 
found  that  he  had  learnt  but  little,  nnd  that  he  must  begin  at  Ihb 
beginning  and  paiu  throu<jh  the  discipline  of  labour.  Ho  hired  MmHetf 
out  as  a  common  carpenter  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  thu 
acquired  a  familiarity  with  work.' — Smiles,  Self-Belp. 

Pugin  waa  apparently  an  artist  spoilt.  Had  he  dIscanM 
*  inBtniments '  and  kept  to  toola,  he  might  have  refiehed  his 
natural  position,  and  become  a  famous  master-workizuili.  Hu 
architectural  and  decorative  works  all  show  exceptional  abtlitf 
in  their  inferior  way  ;  but  none  are  really  gootl.  HLs  church  at 
Kamagate,  where  lie  was,  in  fact,  the  master,  is  by  far  the  bnst, 
and  is  his  worthiest  monument.  Who  can  tell  how  different  his 
fate  might  possibly  have  been,  had  be  secured  the  quiet  soothio^ 
influence  of  true  artist  life,  instead  of  suffering  the  vexation  and 
excitement  of  a  mock  profession  ? 

We  may  now  quote  the  latest  instance  of  true  building  roaster- 
workmanship.  The  Portcullb  ('lub,  93,  Regent  Stirecl,  West- 
minster, '  is  a  working-man's  club  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  TTte  ground  upon  which  it  glands  has  ftren  purrhastj* 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  built  have  been  paid  for,  and  the 
labour  has  been  found  by  the  working  men  themselves,  many  of 
them  working  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Not  only  so;  ihcT 
have  Ijcen  their  own  architects.  The  whole  of  the  plans  and 
derations  have  been  beautifully  drawn  by  one  of  the  mrmbenr;* 
and  thus  the  little  front  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  respect 
able  than  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  or  the  Royal  Academy 
fa<,*ade. 

These  are  examples  of  mere  accidental  gleams  of  truth  in 
modern  practice,  and  they  show  that  the  return  to  sanity  in  art 
is  by  a  very  short  and  easy  way.  And  now,  continuing  tb* 
metho<l  of  historical  comparison,  that  discnvers  art  to  be  in 
every  age  the  exclusive  trust  and  treasure  of  the  workman,  let  as 
go  back  four  thousand  years  to  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  botf 
*the  dead  lift  up  his  voice  to  tell  us  of  his  life.*  Ameni,  a  grcfti 
functionary,  has  inscribe<l  upon  his  tomb  the  record  of  his  own 
administration,  and  therein  reveals  the  generous  influence  of  i 
master-workman  in  a  wider  sphere.  *  All  the  lands  under  : 
were  ploughed  and  sown  from  north  to  south.  Thanks 
given  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  royal  bouse  for  the  fat  cattle  wh 
I  collected.  Nothing  was  ever  stolen  out  of  my  workshops. 
worked  mi/self,  and  kepi  the  whole  province  at  work.  Fasulie 
never  occurred  in  my  time,  nor  did  I  let  any  one  hunger  in  yean 
of  short  produce ;  never  did  I  disturb  the  fisherman  or  mo' 
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pherd.  Never  was  a  child  afflicted,  never  a  widuw  ill- 
tseated  by  me ;  and  1  have  not  preferretl  the  great  to  the  small 
ill  the  judgments  I  have  given.'  And  on  the  wall  aue  durahly 
4lepacted  illustrations  of  Ameni's  works:  the  bnildimf  and  lading 
of  larifc  shipsy  the  fashioning  of  furniture  from  costly  woods,  the 
preparation  of  garments,  and  the  various  scenes  of  liu&bandry  and 
handicraft.  Of  the  comparative  value  and  intelligence  of  the 
Egyptian  workment  the  tliree  greai  Memphian  Pyraraidsythe  oldest 
monuments  extant  of  huilding  art,  give  curious  and  simple  evi- 
dence. *■  The  slope  of  the  entraaoe->pas8ages  is  just  tlie  angle  of 
rest  for  such  material  as  the  stone  of  the  Pyramids,  and,  there- 
fore, the  proper  inclination  for  the  sarcophagus  tt»  be  easily 
moved  without  letting  tt  descend  of  itself.'  Our  readers,  pos- 
sibly, may  recollect  'the  lauiuJi'  of  the  'Great  Kastern,'  ami 
'  the  angle  of  rest '  and  immobility  that  our  engineer  of  eminence 
*  designetl,'  Had  common  workmen  used  their  own  responsible 
intelligence  about  the  work,  the  recent  '  builders  of  large  ships ' 
upon  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  might  not  have  proved  inferior 
to  the  primeval  working  engineers  and  architects  who  built  the 
wondrous  mausr)leums  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  failure  and  the  remedy  have  been  at  length  discovered. 
At  the  recent  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Engineering  College, 
Coo]>cr  8  Hill,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Opcrarius 
or  Master  Workman,  advised  the  students  *  not  to  be  afraid,  but 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  smaller,  and  what  he  miglit  call 
the  more  repulsive  (?),  details  of  their  profession.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  that  the  attendance  in  the  workshops  was  spoken  of 
in  the  very  highest  terms  by  the  examiners.  There  has  been 
hitherto  no  lack  of  the  most  distinguished  theoretical  knowledge, 
but  the  deficiencies  have  been  in  those  small  practical  matters 
on  whicli  the  success  of  the  work  often  depends.' 

Our  history  of  the  Master-Workman  is  complete.  His  method 
and  position  have  been  traced  throughout  the  course  of  European 
culture.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  glories  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  the  splendour  of  the  Venetian  Basilica,  the  dignity  of 
the  Lombard  l)uoma,  and  the  infinite  variety  and  charm  of 
medieval  building-work.  The  old  method  still  survives  in 
Oriental  manufacture,  and  here  again  we  find  the  modem  work- 
jnan  jmnfully  surpassed  by  his  more '  educated  '  Indian  rival.  In 
the  International  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington, — 

•It  wttf?  humiliating  to  OT»r  national  prido  to  pcrceiye  in  the 
specimens  of  Indian  art  workmanship  a  grace  and  finish  to  which  wo 
cannot  attain  in  spite  of  all  our  modem  diecovorics  and  appliances  of 
mechauiain  daily  becoming  more  delicate  in  their  operation.  The 
Indian  worker  in  gold  or  silver  produces  the  most  elaborate  and 
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autifal  obJQctB  with  tlic  rudest  took,  and  a*  Imjr  M  *#  Inw  &»•  / 
himttclf  hit  inrtdeU  are  purely  artialic^  hut  ob  tOOn  am  h«  Qttfmfh  k>  pr 
dtue  European  artirlea  from  our  dcsignt  the  iwiividiMliiy  of  the  oHim 
is  L^ttt,  iiml  his  tcork  ia  vultfurised,' — Comjtamiom  to  the  Britith  Aimmuuic, 
1872. 

Thoso  who  last  year  visited  the  World's  Show  at  Vienna  mill 
admit  the  general  truth  of  these  remarks.  The  Japanese  dispU; 
of  art  made  ours  look  pitiful.  In  Japan  the  true  style  and  methud 
of  art  decoration  are  maintained.  The  porcelain  and  the  paint* 
ing-  are,  in  artistic  combination,  but  one  work.  In  our  Bond 
Street  china  the  fine  paintings  on  the  plates  and  vases  are  men* 
pictures  quite  distinct  from  pottery,  and  only  gain  some  prelti- 
ness  and  polish  from  the  soft  glaze  and  texture  of  the  wrare;  but 
they  arc  no  more  to  be  styled  ceramic  art  than  any  portrait  on  a 
panel  or  on  copjM-T  can  be  classed  with  the  achievements  of  the 
joiner  or  the  smith.  It  is  painful  to  see  that  in  Japan,  as  in 
India,  the  attempt  to  produce  articles  for  the  European  taste  and 
market  is  already  corrupting^  the  W4irkman.  At  Vienna  in  the 
Oriental  courts  there  were  sad  evidences  of  the  debasing  iuflurnce 
of  '  Western  culture.' 

Much  wonderment  and  admiration  have  been  frequently 
cxpresseil  at  what  we  in  a  patronising  way  are  pleaseil  to  call 
the  almost  Occidental  cleverness  of  our  new  friends  the  Japanese. 
The  cause  of  their  ability  is  obvious.  The  people  of  Japan 
for  many  hundred  years  '■  have  placed  the  handicraftsman,  down 
to  the  humblest,  above  the  merchant  and  the  trader  in  the  scK-ial 
scale ; '  they  have  steadily  maintained  the  artistic  a«d  imagi- 
native training  of  their  workmen,  and  as  a  consequence,  or  a 
concurrent  influence  and  result,  the  entire  population  nas  retained 
its  natural  intelligence,  and  is  apt  to  think,  quick  in  fancy  and 
imagination,  and  therefore  prompt  to  adopt  and  to  improve ;  and 
last  year  their  workmen  made  the  most  refined  display  of  deov 
mtive  workmanship  that  Europe  ever  saw.  The  life  and  irvirk 
of  Luc^  della  Robbia,  or  of  Palissy,  show  that  Jap<in  has  no 
exclusive  artist  power.  '  The  metal  jugs  of  all  sixes  which  aboitnd 
on  the  Continent  are  models  <|f  undesignc<l  art.  Equally  good, 
though  a  little  less  simple,  is  the  rough  blue  and  white  stOOB 
ware  of  the  South  of  France.'  But  we  in  England  make  the  able 
potter  a  neglected  underling  of  some  great  manufacturing  firm, 
whose  customers  and  show-rooms  are  a  hundred  miles  away. 
With  such  a  system  no  designs  by  Flaxman  will  make  *  works  of 
:ut,'  nor  raise  our  pottery  above  mere  toy-work  and  a  trade. 

Perhaps  it  may  he  said  that  to  employ  an  ordinary  woffkoMMl 
would  imply  the  loss  of  all  the  luxury,  the  elegance,  and  the 
refinement  of  our  modern  civilising  arts.     This  is  the  mwrrnt 
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talk,  and  really  merits  a  reply  like  Hotspur's  to  the  popmjay. 
Of  course  the  trash  that  fills  the  Bond  Street  shops  would  dis- 
appear, ami  houses,  churches,  dress,  and  furniture  would  all  be 
changed  from  foppish  finery  to  dignified  imaginative  art.  The 
*  charmino: '  luxuries  that  the  fashionable  world  demands  have 
almost  always  been  the  w*>rk  and  the  contrivance  of  the  common 

I  artisan.  The  tradesman  only  sells  the  goods,  the  workman  finds 
the  brains. 

The  remedy  is  obvious,  and  involves  no  suffering  or  abnegation. 
The  public,  of  whatever  sort  itr  grade,  shoukU  like  the  medieval 
aristocracy  and  kings,  aspire  to  cultivate  the  social  and  artistic 
friendship  of  the  master- workman.  This  is  already  done  in 
other  arts,  and  barber  surgeons,  and  the  quacks  of  former 
<lays,  have  given  place  to  those  who  '^  do  the  work'  of  healing. 
In  some  respects,  however,  the  condition  and  the  progress  of  the 
world  have  Ix'en  most  curiously  inverted  since  the  middle  ages. 
In  those  times  the  public  mind  was  greatly  conversant  with 
building  art,  and  being  free  and  bright  in  thought,  the  natural 
result  was  excellence  in  work  ;  but  in  theology  it  was  compara- 
tively darkj  and  subject  to  the  superstition  of  the  Papacy.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  English  mind  asserts  its  liberty  in  theological 
aifairs,  but  in  respect  of  art  it  is  l>enighted.  The  present  period 
of  artistic  imbecility  would  merit  the  contempt  of  those  great 
working  men  who  lived  in  ages  that  the  vulgar  have  assumed 
to  be  uncivilized  and  *  dark.' 

Our  working  men  have  no  respect  or  sympathy  for  those  wlio 

^call  themselves  their  *  chiefs  f  and  as  a  serious  direct  result  of 
want  of  interest  in  their  w^ork^  we   find  that  workmen  do  con- 

.  ftidcrably   less    per   hour,   in    quantity  and    quality,   than    they 

f  accomplished  thirty  years  ago.  An  independent  '  m;ister,'  with 
associated  workmen,  w(mhl  do  mueh  more  and  Iwiter  work  than  a 
commercial  builder,  dealing  with  hirelings,  and  habitually  subject 

I  to  trade  jealousies  and  strikes.  The  saving  to  society  would  be 
immense.  The  mctney  that  is  wasted  on  our  buildings,  public  and 
private,  would  suffice  to  hidge  us  all  like  princes.  *  During  the  past 
year  the  directors  of  the  Improve<l  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany Limited  have  been  erecting  some  *lwellings  by  the  employ- 
ment of  their  own  workjieople,  under  a  com|X!tent  foreman,  and 
thus  far  the  experiment  has  worked  satisfactorily.  Greater  care 
and  attention  being  bestowed  upon  the  details  of  the  work,  the 
expenses  of  repairs  will,  it  is  believed,  be  much  less  in  these 
buildings.  Thirty  dwellings  at  Bethnal  Green  estate  have  been 
nearly  completed  upon  this  plan,  and  the  Company's  workpeople 
are  now  procee<Hng  with  sixty  more.'  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
some  other  gentlemen  have,   in   a  way  of  business,  helpNed    to 
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build    a   Kttlc    town    oi*   houses   near   the  Wantlgvrorth   Road. 
*The   architect  has  been  a  working  foreman,  and,  Ui  a  m«i 
extent,   the    builders    are   the    occupiers   of  the   houses.     Mei 
of  each   trade  were  "pressed    for  their   ideas,"  and   the  resul 
has    shown    the    amount    of  practical    ingenuity    that  can     be 
brouglrt  by  an  intelligent    community    of    working    men    into' 
a  work  on   which   their  hearts  are  set/     Each  man,   ho^ 
should  possess  and  care  for  bis  own  freehold.     The  occasional 
correspondence  in  the  daily  papers  makes  us  see  that  in  tb 
architectural  affairs  our  sapient  Englishmen  are  'mostly  foolsj 
and  this  particularly  in  their  consent  to  live  in  leasehold  hoa 
Art  never  can  exist  on  such  a  tenure.    We  could  distinctly  show 
its  bad  effect,  not  on  architecture  only,  but  on  the  sister  arts  of 
sculpture,  metal  work,  and  painting  ;  each  hns  sunk,  is  sinking^ 
and  will  sink,   unless  the  firm    and    stable   freehold  tenure 
restored.     No  one  can  think  of  any  of  our  fine  old  buildiuj^ 
sacred  or  secular,  as    leaseholds,   nor  will    substantial   fireprool 
houses   \ye  constructed   upon   leasehold   ground  :    and   when  the. 
public  understand  that   individual  benefit  and  the  general 
are  equally  involved  in  freehold  tenure,  all  proprietors  will  _ 
in  a  demand   for   such   legislatimi,   essentially  conservative,  as 
would  allow,  and,  if  required,  compel   urban  enfranchisemeni 
The  project   has  its  precetlents  ;  and  tithe  commutation,  cop; 
hold  enfranchisement,  and  canal  and  railway  Acts,  have  m; 
the  public  and    the   lawyers  understand  that  the  proprietoi 
land  encumbrances,  .nnd  ground  rents,  may  be  forced  to  sell, 
yet  be  very  willing  vendors. 

Tlius  we  have  sought  to  teach  the  student  how  to  recx>gnl 
the  only  'path  that   leads  to  excellence  in  art,*  to  explain 
reason  why  the  old  building- work,  so  often  glorious,  is  alwaji 
gOf»d  :  and  why  our  modern  work,  though   clever  and  corrpct 
imitation  or  design,  is  everywhere,  and  must  be,  radically 
and  so  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  worlcB 
mastery. 

Oar  plea  is  natin-ally  made  with  special  reference  to  the  it 
of  the  Church  in  human  progress ;  and,  most  obviously,  in 
that  influences  the  building  art.    This  seems  to  justify  '  a  st 
deliverance  ; '  and  is  our  great  encouragement  to  speak  alo 
And  so,  by  much  of  friendly  frankness,  we  have  hoped  to  arottae 
the  attention  oi  the  clergy,  and  to  lead  them  to  perceive 
gpreatly  the  advancement  of  the  intellectual  and   moral  stal 
man,  and  the  true  dignity  and  influence  of  the  Church,  must ' 
afTectctd  by  the  full  development  of  the  artistic  *  lireK  genius  ( 
tbe  workman.*     As  this  appeal  is  not  perfunctory  but  eaniest, 
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may  be  made  with  little  reticence,  and  yet  with  much  respect  for 
those  whose  audience  and  help  are  claimed.  This  freedom  we 
have  used  with  generous  confidence  and  candour;  not  seekini?  tf> 
reveal    some   undiscovered   fault,  but  only  ti)  describe  the  muse 

■  and  nature  of  an  error  that  is  great  and  obvious  ;  ami  then,  with 
firm  assurance- modestly  expressed,  to  indicate  and  justify  the 
remedy. 

And  now  we  venture  to  assume  that  all  our  renders  recognise 

the  historic  status,  and  the  artistic  value,  of  the  Master- Workman, 

Hand  perceive  that  U>  ignore  him  and  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  his 

^Pimaginuti<m  in  his  work  is  a  fraud  on  human  nature,  and  injurious 

^    ^ti)  all  men.     This  is  now  evident.     Our  present  working  classes 

are  profoundly  vulgiir.     The  increase  of  wages  and  of  general 

comfort    does  not    much   impnive    them,  and    instruction  only 

senses  to  give  them  larger  means  to  demonstrate  their  coarseness. 

Those  who  knciw  them  in  their  houses  tell  us  that  as  their  wages 

rise  they  revel  in  expensive  luxury  and  display.      In  this  they 

im itate  their  betters.    The  debasement  of  imagination  is  a  striking 

characteristic  of  society,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  mean  finery 

of  a  mechanic's  parlour  straight  to  the  pompous  rubbish  that 

summnds  a  duke.     Learning  is  no  efficient  substitute  or  supple- 

^Hin^tit>  for,  without  imagination,  '  every  man   is  brutish  in  his 

^■knowledge.'     We  do  not  undervalue  what  is  now  called  educa- 

"frion,  but  we  object  entirely  to  the   misuse  of  the  wowl.     The 

result  oi  all  our  *  Education  Acts'  is  not  education,  but  mere 

teaching  and  the  gift  of  knowledge.     There  is  something  im- 

fparteil,  not  *  educed.'  But  it  is  not  that  which  goeth  into  a 
man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  him,  that  defiles  or  purifies, 
ennobles  or  degrades  him  ;  and  while  we  merely  give  him 
knowledge  and  prohibit  individual  interest  and  expression  in  his 
work,  the  operative  still  remains  but  a  degraded  tliough  in- 
telligent machine,  and  the  agricultural  laliourer  is  in  eA-ery  sense 
made  only  to  *  follow  the  plough.' 

The  object  of  nil  education  is  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
of  the  man.  Instruction  in  literature  and  science  sharpens  his 
intellect,  and  technical  instruction,  now  required  by  middle-class 
employers  for  economic  reasons,  good  in  themselves,  but  socially 
and  phllnsophictiHy  selfish,  may  increase  the  workman^s  value  as  a 
tool  ;  hut  true  art  workmanship  is  generous  in  every  way,  and  in 
its  nature  is  like  mercy,  blessing  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him 
^  that  takes.  It  gives  a  constant  opportunity  and  wholesome 
Kexercise  for  their  imagination  to  the  great  fnndaraental  class  of 
working  men,  and,  elevating  these,  it  raises  all  humanity.  Much 
of  the  congi-atulutlon  that  we  hear  about  advancing  wealth,  and 
L»cience,  and  mechanical  improvement,  is  truly  relevant  to  nothing 

but 


but  atlvance.     The  progress  is  in  most  i-asos  grovelling  and  It 
Men  are  not  better  i'or  it  ail,  but  only  better  off.     Will  any  wh 
have  known  our  Universities  these  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years, 
tell  us  that  the  more  recent  men  have  l)een  of  a  distinctly  hi^hrr 
stamp  than  tliose  who  had  precetlod  them?     Is  not  the  pr<»jwr- 
tioin   of   self-oulturc  for  its  own  sake  greatly  reduced,   and   the 
pursuit  of  learnintr  very  much  become  a  hunt  for  fellowships,  or, 
as  upon  the  turf,  to  get  *  well  placed  '  ?     This  all  requires  abater  1 
ment  and  correction,  and  the  chang-e,  as  in  most  moral  revolu- 1 
tions,  must   be  made  not  in  the  upper  but   the  lower  orders  of  1 
society.     Morals  do  not  descend,  and  Christianity  was  proclaimed 
and  first  reteivcd  among  the  poor. 

The    workmen   are    our    masters,    and,    we    hear,    should    b^  i 
instructed;    what  if  this  instruction    should   but  lead  them  taj 
increasing  aptitude  for  selfishness  and  base  enjoyment,  and  th^  j 
whole    political  machine  should   be    a  means  of  levelling  ihr 
people  down  to  a  low  state  of  rude  or  polished  luxury  ?  Nothing  \ 
can   be  more  dangerous  and   prejudicial   to  the   State  than  the 
neglect  of  the  imaginative  power  among  men.     For  many  vears 
greed  has  been  blessed,  and  honoured,  and  exalted  to  the  position 
of  a  peace-maker.     But  greed  never  has  maintained  a  nation's 
self-respect  and  dignity  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
noble  qualities  of  imagination,  which  rise  greatly  above  grml,  i 
and,  seeking  true  nobility,  find  it  in  work  and  sacrifice,  that  the! 
position  of  Kngland  as  a  lea<ler  among  the  nations  can  1h>  secureil] 
and  made  a  blessing.      If  tlie  imagination  is  not  thus  develoiMnl,] 
the  working  men  will,  as  they  become  instructed,  become  also] 
increasingly  obnoxious  and  depraved,  and  vulgar  knowingnr 
and  vain  impatient  levity  will,  as  in  other  regions,  be  the  ruling 
characteristics  of  the  j>eople. 

We  have  occasionally  to  regard  with  pity  and  some  sc<irii 
French  elector  who  declines  or  fears  to  vote  *  for  the  salvation 
society.'  Our  working  men  are  similarly  impotent,  though  OQ 
perhaps  in  politics,  yet  in  all  that  most  concents  their  actua 
work.  They  are  acute  and  clever  to  a  folly  about  pay,  Imt  fo 
all  else  their  minds  have  been  crushed  out  of  them  ;  and  in  tbc 
great  and  many-sidefl  building  trade,  ubiquitous  and  constant  ill' 
its  movement,  the  whole  class  of  working  men  is  sunk  into  the 
lowest  state  of  mental  and  imaginative  feebleness.  We  hare 
given  to  the  workman  power  in  j>olitical  affairs,  but  we  entirely 
deny  his  right  and  special  fitness  to  direct  his  own.  Ho  obtains 
his  share  numerically  in  the  election  of  the  Government  that 
rules  us  all,  but  he  is  counted  quite  incapable  to  manage  his  owa 
W4n-k,  and,  like  a  beast  of  burden  or  a  child,  is  put  In  harness  or  in 
leading-strings,  and  reined  and  guided,  *  blinkered '  and  controlletl. 
•  There 
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There  is  nntjuestinn  how  thcworkin^j  mmii  must  he  improved. 
He  must  first  be  reto^jnised.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  successful 
:)ictureH;!ealcr  were  to  quote  the  various  palnting^s  in  his  gallery 
his  own  productions,  and  that  the  names  and  imljvi<luality  of 
ill  the  painters  were  entirely  tlisrej^anled,  and  we  shall  understand 
'at  once  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  workman,  and  perceive 
how  much  the  decadence  of  paintings  would  be  promt>tetl  by  such 
oblivious  folly.  This,  notwithstanding,  is  our  ahn«3st  universal 
custom  in  rerjard  to  every  art  that  we  have  not  dubbed  *fine,* 
and  so  the  workings  man  becomes  an  alien  and  outcast  from 
*  society.' 

But  we  may  hear  that  the  upraising^  of  the  worltraan  is  a 
revolutionary  project,  and  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  shatter 
"ae  foundations  of  society.  The  truth,  however,  is  entirely  other- 
wise, and  we  appeal  to  feelintrg  perfectly  conservative  when  we 
declare  that  the  great  want  of  England  is  a  wide-spread  class  of 
true  imaginative  workmen — men  who,  free  from  jealousy  of  other 
ranks,  because  they  feel  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  their  own, 
rould  never  favour  violent  or  revolutionary  change,  and  yet 
'iwnuld  be  most  prompt  to  see  and  indicate  whatever  change  is 
needed.  These  true  f/entJemcn  would  soon  become  the  efficient 
balance- weight  of  all  society,  and  from  their  business  contact 
with  all  classes,  and  their  sympathy  with  each,  would  bring  them 
into  harmony  throughout  the  social  scale.  'They  would  main- 
tain the  state  of  the  world ; '  and,  their  works  and  ways  being 
pntirely  public,  they  would  give  no  opp(>rtunity  for  suspicion 
or  occasion  for  distrust.  None  would  readily  resent  their  inter- 
ference or  advice ;  they  could  speak  with  the  \ulgar  as  well 
think  with  the  viflse,  and  without  effort  would  obtain  the  con- 
Sdence  of  the  proprietary  as  well  as  of  the  operative  classes 
in  a  way  that  what  is  called  the  middle  class  could  never  hope 
Ito  emulate. 

Having  commenced    by   quoting  our  Historian's  opinion    of 

the  method  and  results  of  modern  architectural    practice,  let  us 

n«>w  collect  and   hear  what  Goethe  has  to    say   about  artistic 

iDilettintcism.       The    *  Dilettants,*    who    still     maintain    their 

nocial  and  pnjfessional  influence   in  architectural   affairs,'  he  has 

iescribed  jis — 

'  Those  who,  withotit.any  particular  talent  for  art,  only  give  way  to 
the  natural  imitative  tendency  in  them,  and  among  other  things  to  the 
Liitation  of  Grothic  Architecture.  Their  passion  for  imitation  has  no 
connoction  with  inborn  genius  for  art.  They  do  little  good  to  artists 
|or  to  art ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm,  by  bringing  artists  down 
I  their  level,  lite  Dilettante  is  honoured,  and  the  artiH  it  neglected. 
In  DUcttantoism  the  loss  is  always  greater  than  the  gain.     It  takes 

from 
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from  art  its  eamnoe,  and  apoIlB  the  public  by  depriving  it  of  ii6. 
artistic  eamegtnesg  and  sense  of  rigVit.  It  follows  the  lead  of  llie 
time ;  whereas  true  art  gives  laws  and  commands  tbo  time.  Dil<!i> 
tanteism  presupposes  art  as  botchwurk  does  handicraft ;  and  tiie 
Dilettante  holds  the  same  relation  tu  the  artist  that  the  botcher  doe» 
to  the  craftsman.  From  handicraft  the  way  is  open  to  rise  in  art 
but  not  firom  bofcchwork.  The  best  of  all  preparation  is  to  hare  ©ttn 
the  lowest  scholar  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  master.  The  DUet- 
tcmte  has  never  more  than  a  half-interest  in  art,  but  the  artist,  who  is 
the  true  connoisseur,  has  an  unconditional  and  entire  interest  in  ail 
and  devotion  to  it.  The  true  artist  rests  firmly  and  socnrely  an 
himself^  and  so  incurs  the  less  danger  in  departing  from  rules ;  aai 
may  even,  by  that  means,  enlarge  the  province  of  art  itself.  Dilettufti, 
or  rather  botchers,  seem  not  to  strive  like  the  true  artist  towatda  the 
highest  possible  aim  of  art,  nor  to  see  what  is  beyond,  bnt  otnlj  what 
is  beside  them ;  on  this  account  they  are  always  oomparing.  All 
Dilettanti  are  plagiarists.  They  enervate  and  pull  to  pieces  all  thai 
is  original  in  manner  or  matter  ;  and  at  the  same  time  imitate,  Of^y. 
and  piece  out  their  own  emptiness  with  it, 

*  The  publicity  and  permanence  of  architectural  works  lendei*  the 
injurious  effect  of  Dilettantoism  in  this  department  moxe  miivBraal 
and  onduriug,  and  jpfrpeltutt^nt  false  taste ;  because  in  art  the  thmg» 
that  are  oonspicuons  and  widely  known  are  gouemlly  made  to  aerf • 
again  for  models.  The  earnest  aim  of  a  true  architectural  wosk  gi««t 
it  a  haiTuony  with  the  most  important  and  exalted  momente  of  aiiii; 
and  botchwork  in  this  case  duett  him  an  injury  m  the  very  point  vftflrr 
he  might  he  mott  capable  of  ptr/ecttoti.* 

Thus  Art  is  not  to  be  attained  bv  Dilettante  &cUcmi*«  ur 
fanciful  desig-ns ;  or  by  a  vniri  fxpenditun?  ol'  wenltU  ;  or  even 
by  sornc  rcn^nditc  researclies  in  the  path  of  knowledge.  Alt  ia 
the  noble  end  of  steady  an<l  laborious  work ;  the  glory  ami 
rewanl  of  honest,  thoughtful,  self-deroted  handicraft.  Alt^ 
*  when  a  reality,  indicates  9«)mcthing  impressive  and  subHin«. 
It  stamps  a  man  xvith  the  divine  seal  ;  setting  him  befon*  us  a» 
invariably  impelled  to  do  a  divine  thing.     Work  is  n  'ti 

a  profession,   but    a   vocation.     It   is  not  somethtnj^  -<* 

chooses  for  himself,  but  for  which  be  is  chosen  ;  whirh  br  dont 
not  advance  to  because  he  will,  but  because  he  must.  The  roan 
is  not  at  liberty  to  decline  the  call.*  Such  was  the  M»st*»- 
VVorkman  of  the  past,  whose  free  imaginative  power  has  ever 
been  the  life  of  Art  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  emnncipated 
Workman,  gloriously  '  impelled,'  must  always  Ihj,  and  ia,  the 
only  real  hope  of  English  Architecture. 
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r I IHE  struggle*  between  the  Girondins   ami  the  Jacobins  in 
_I_      the  first  French  Revolution  has  a  far  wider  significince 
than  the  passing  strife  of  rival  factions.     It  represents  the  rup- 
ture between  two  elementary  forces  of  the  Revolntion,  tpmpo- 
niTily  combined  for  a  common  object  of  destruction — the  men 
Hef  action    and  the    men  of  letters.     The  phiK>sophic  party,   of 
^^ which  the   Girondins  were  the  political  expression,  bad  given 
the  movement  its  first  form  and  impulse,  had  clothed  it  in  heart- 
^KStirring  phrases,  specious  sophistry,  and  brilliant  romance.     So 
^f  long  as  action  was  restricted  to  an  assault  on  existing  institutions, 
the  Monarchy,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Church,  the   Girondins 
were  the  men   who   encourageil   and   guided   the  mind   of   the 
people.     But  when,  after  the  revolution  of  the  10th  August,  the 
philosophers  found  themselves,  lor  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the   sole  rulers  of  a   great  nation,  their  politicid 
incapacity  was  at  once  apparent.     Not  one  act  of  statesman-liJte 
energy  can  be  cretlited  to  the  Girondins  during  the  brief  peTi<Ml 

■of  their  p4>wer.  They  were  undecided  liefore  the  enemy  on  the 
frontier,  impotent  among  the  mob  in  Paris,  jK)werfu!  only  within 
the  walls  of  the  Assembly,  and  after  a  bare  year  of  nominal  rule 
all  of  the  party  who  were  not  in  hiding  in  the  provinces  had 
perished  bt'Tieath  the  guillotine. 

What  was  the  cause  of  a  rise  so  prodigious  and  a  fall  so  disas- 
trous? The  aim  of  the  literary  or  Girondin  part\-  was  per- 
Ifpction — a  dream  that  has  always  attractetl  and  amused  the  minds 
of  philosophers.  Plato  had  given  it  form  in  his  '•Republic;' 
Bacon  ami  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  ••  Atlantis  *  and  *  Utopia. 
But  both  the  last  were  the  mere  sportive  fancies  of  practical 
statesmen,  whili'  Plato  says  of  his  own  republic  :  *  Perhaps  in 
lieaven  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  it  for  him  who  wishes  to 
ehold  it,  and  l>eholding  to  organise  himself  accordingly.  And 
lie  question  of  its  present  or  future  existence  on  earth  is  quite 

unimportant." 
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unimportant.'  The  problem  was  not  strange  to  theology,  awl 
on  speculatkins  of  the  kind  Hutlcr  remarks,  with  his  usual  stronje: 
sagacity :  *  Suppise  nuw  a  person  of  such  a  turn  of  mind  to  go 
on  with  his  reveries,  till  he  had  at  length  fixed  upon  some  plan 
of  nature  as  appearing  to  him  the  Wst ; — one  shall  scarce  be 
thought  giiiltj  of  detraction  against  human  understanding,  if 
one  should  say,  even  beforehand,  that  the  plan  which  this  si 
lative  person  would  fix  on,  though  he  were  the  wisest  > 
sons  of  men,  would  n<Jt  be  the  very  best,  even  acconiing  Ut  hi* 
own  notions  of  the  best/ 

"V'et  this  finite  capacity  of  the  human  mind  was  precijrh 
what  the  revolutionary  philosophers  refused  to  admit.  Each  of 
them  assumed  that  the  conception  of  perfection  he  had  himself 
formed  had  a  positive  external  crjuivalent.  Hence  their  reaaoo- 
ing  was  constructively  valueless,  for  it  was  bjise<l  on  a  petiiw 
prijiaph\  or  an  assumption  of  what  it  was  really  necessary 
prove.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magic  of  the  word  '  perfectioi 
and  the  natural  inclination  of  men  to  overlook  its  essential 
relative  character,  made  it  irresistible  as  a  weapon  of  destrurti* 
*  It  would  Ik"  advisable,'  said  Danton,  speaking  in  the  Gimnd 
dialect,  *  that  the  Conventitm  should  issue  an  address  to 
the  people  that  it  wishes  to  destroy  nothing,  but  to  jierfect 
thing ;  and  that  if  we  pursue  fanaticism,  it  is  because  we  dj 
perfect  freedom  of  religious  opinion,'  How  easy  on  such 
mises  to  argue  that  all  human  frailties  and  crimes  were  to  br 
ascribed  to  the  imperfection  of  existing  institutions,  and  that  if 
the  belief  in  revealed  religion  and  the  fear  <if  tyrannous 
authority  were  destroyed,  the  mind  would  re-assert  its  native 
dignity;  So,  at  least,  reasoned  Condorcet,  who  thought  that 
the  first  step  towards  perfection  was  to  annihilate  the  idea  of  » 
personal  God.  And  such  was  the  dream  of  Madame  Roland, 
who,  in  her  hatred  of  an  aristocracy  socially  superior  to  heneU^ 
conceived  that  the  earth,  relievc<l  of  such  an  incubus,  would 
presently  bring  forth  Brutuses  and  Timoleons  with  all  the  att»> 
tcre  virtues  of  imaginary  republics.  ?io  wonder,  thei^fore, 
that  when  the  first  fniits  of  Liberty  and  Equality  appemned 
in  the  Septeml>cr  massacres  and  the  rise  of  the  Mount:uu,  thr 
Girondins  were  filled  with  dismay  and  despaired  of  the  situa- 
tion.  The  character  of  the  party  is  well  expressed  in  the 
epigram  of  Dumouricz,  who  said  that  the  republic,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Girondins,  was  like  the  romance  of  a  clrrer 
woman. 

Girondism  has  survived  the  Girondins.  Though  checked  on 
the  field  of  pilitics,  Philosophy  has  not  vieldcd  one  tittle  of  he* 
pretensions    to    universal    spiritual    dominion.      But    she   has 
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shifted  her  pfrounil.  Perfection,  wliicli  was  onee  sought  In  the 
state  ol  Nature,  is  now  placed  in  the  realms  (»f  Art.  The 
wide  philf>snpblcfil  movement  tallptl  *  Culture  '  has  sapped  the 
ibuudatioris  of  positive  belief  in  Germany  ;  its  ideas  have  h>ng 
en  extolled  by  our  own  philosophers  ;  it  is  now  in  the  midst  of 

cictj  itself.  *  Are  not  new  lights/  asks  one  of  its  professors^ 
whose  doctrines  we  shall  presently  examine,  '  funding  free  pass- 
age to  shine  in  upm  usr*"  They  are;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  these  are  mere  }t/jic:f  J'atuiy  or  proceed,  as  the  philoso- 
phers affirm,  from  the  beacon  of  eternal  truth.  To  every  one 
who  reflects  It  must  be  plain  that  society  in  England  is  now 
being-  exposed  to  a  s<dvent  like  that  which  operated  in  France- 
before  the  Rcvolutitm,  On  the  other  hand,  philosophy  no  longer 
occupies  the  same  masterful  position  as  before  the  downfall  of 
the  j^osj>el  of  Rousseau,  lier  approaches  a^j^ainst  tlie  outworks 
of  Christianity  are  masked  under  a  cautious  moderation,  and 
even  under  the  show  of  a  patronising  friendship.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  Interest  of  those  who  rest  on  the  truth  of  an  ancient 

adition  to  bring;  the  question  to  an  open  issue,  and  we  shall 
fendeav<tur  in  the  present  article  to  extract  from  the  new  Cul- 
ture, of  which  we  hear  so  much,  a  precise  account  of  its  mean- 
ing, to  track  it  to  Its  source,  to  subject  it  to  proof,  and  thus  to 
decide  how  far  its  actual  powers  are  equal  to  its  proposed 
end. 

And  first  we  are  led  to  remark  on  the  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  name.  In  the  idea  attaching  to  the  word  *  Cultivation' 
there  are  usually  two  main  elements,  society  and  criticism. 
By  a  cultivated  age  we  mean  an  advanced  state  of  society,  recog- 
nising cei-tain  laws  or  standards,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  to 
which  members  of  the  community  who  desire  a  character  for 
refinement  are  expected  to  conform.  Such  was  the  age  of  Pericles 
at  Athens,  of  Augustus  at  Rome,  of  Louis  XI V.  in  France,  of 
Anne  in  England.  We  do  not  call  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  though 
in  many  essential  points  a  nobler  ejioch  than  either  of  the  two 
last,  a  cultivated  age,  because,  in  the  first  place,  society,  in  the 
modem  sense,  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and,  next,  because  criticism. 
was  almost  unknown.  Now  the  meaning  in  our  day  specially 
attaching  to  the  word  Culture  is  'self-cultivation.'  The  source 
of  the  Tnovement,  as  we  have  said,  is  Germany,  and  the  name  of 
its  prophet  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  rcpre- 

entative,  in  modern  literature.  No  terms  of  panegyric  are  too 
extravagant  for  his  disciples.  '  Knowest  thou,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
'  no  prophet,  even  in  the  vesture,  environment,  and  dialect  of 

lis  age  V  None  to  whom  the  godlike  has  revealed  Itself  through 
all  meanest  and  highest  forms  of  the  common,  and  by  him  been 
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again  prophetically  revealed,  in  whose  inspired  mvlo<W,  croa  il 
these  rag-gathcring^and  r»g-bnrmng  days,  man's  life  it^nin  kr^oH^ 
were  it  but  afar  off,  to  lie  divine?  I  know  him,  and  name  hhn, 
<if>ethe.'  In  his  early  days  Goethe  was  an  artlent  apiistle  of  tlte 
new  principles  of  Rouaseau,  which  he  embodied  in  *  The 
•Sorrows  of  VVerter.'  But  his  clear  perception  <lctecte<l  tbcir 
inadequacy  even  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  Frencfa  Rmp^ 
lution. 

'  One  of  the  first  to  peroeive  the  faults  of  theee  works  *  (says  Vr. 
Carlyle,  in  days  before  he  became  a  Rhapsodist)  *  was  Goethe  KinuwK. 
In  this  unlookod-for  and  unexampled  popularity  he  was  fiir 
feeling  that  ho  had  attained  his  object :  this  first  outponiing  of 
soul  had  calmed  its  agitations,  not  exhausted  or  even  indicated 
strength,  and  he  now  began  to  see  afar  ttff  a  much  higher  region, 
well  as  glimpses  of  the  track  by  which  it  mi^t  be  attainad.  2V 
cultivate  his  oven  spirity  not  only  as  an  aathor  hat  a  nun,  to  ol 
dominion  over  it,  and  wield  its  resouroes  in  the  eerrioo  of  wImU 
Good  and  Beautiful,  had  been  his  object,  more  or  less  diBtinctlj,  from 
the  first,  as  it  is  that  of  all  true  meu  in  their  sevoral  sphexea. 
According  to  his  own  deep  maxim,  that  "  Doubt  of  any  kind  cas 
only  be  removed  by  action,"  this  object  had  now  bccom«  moTQ  dev 
to  him ;  and  ho  may  be  said  to  have  pursued  it  to  the  proteat  hooi; 
with  a  oomprchensivoness  and  an  unwearied  perseverance,  rarely  if 
ever  exemplified  in  the  history  of  such  a  mind.' 

Evidently  there  is  nothing  new  in  Goethc*8  aspiration.  The 
subjection  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  tht 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  If  the  culture  preached  by  Goethe 
indeed,  the  new  gospel  that  Mr.  Carlyle  maintains,  it 
possess  a  larger  catholicity  and  power  of  being  trauislatevl  i 
life  and  action  than  is  shown  by  Christianity.  Now,  wcdoobt  if 
■any  man  has  ever  done  more  to  render  action  impossible  UhMl 
Goethe's  first  English  disciple,  Mr.  Carlyle.  Action  is  whii  br 
has  always  lieen  preaching,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  be  hfts 
poured  contempt  on  present  action  of  every  kind,  whether  0 
-connected  with  the  past,  or  constructive  of  the  futurr.  As  we 
all  know,  he  is  content  that  '  old  sick  society  *  should  be  Imml, 
in  the  faith  that,  somehow  or  other, '  a  phccnix '  is  to  arise  oat  of 
its  ashes.  Vet  who  so  scornful  as  he  of  the  vast  array  of  nostrnoi- 
mongers,  lil>erals,  economists,  utilitarians,  and  other  profpwofl 
of  the  '■  Dismal  Science,'  who  make  shift  to  put  something  tn 
the  place  of  what  they  desire  to  destroy?  The  reasoa  is  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  jwet,  and  sees  the  inadequacy  of  these  mate* 
rialistic  systems.  But  while  all  great  poetry  stimulates  to  actiMl, 
by  *  holding  as 'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  the  sphere  of 
^Ir.  C«rly]e*s  poetry  is  the  supernatural.     Posted  in  his  '  wst^* 
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lower,'  In   full   sig^ht  of  *  God's   Facts,'   'the  linraenslties,'  and 

*  tlie  Verities,'  he  stimulates  the  intellect  only  to  paralyse  the 
power  of  action.  Wliat  is  his  grand  fundamental  remedy? 
Self-annihilation.     Does  this  mean  more  than  St.  Paul's  words, 

*  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection?'  If  so,  is 
the  sense  conveyed  in  the  following  passage? — 'In  fact,  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  backed  by  idl  the  human  wisdi>m  I  could  ever 
hear  of,  inclines  me  to  think  that  Ignatius,  had  he  been  a  good 
-and  wise  man,  irotihf  have  consented  at  tfti,t  point  to  lip  darnned, 
■a«  it  was  dear  to  him  that  he  deserved  to  be.     Here  would  have 

j^_  been  a  healing  salve  for  his  conscience,  one  transcendent  act  of 

^^^virtiWy  which  it   still  lay    with   him,   the   worst  of   sinners,   to 

^^  -do.     "  To  die  for  ever,  as  I  have  deserved  ;   let  Eternal  Justice 

^umph  so,  since  otherwise  it  may  not.'* '     Is  it  not  plain  that 

in   this  passage  is   nothing  of  significance   for  human   nature, 

nothing  of  practical    import,   nothing   hut  the   intoxication   of 

paradox  ?     So,  again,  in   Mr,  Carlyle's  social  philosophy,  in  his 

^  «nisade,  for  instance,  against   'Downing  Street,'  when,  after  a 

B' whirlwind  of  invective  against  the  Diabolus  spirit  of  Red  Tape, 

I        the  reader,  in  a  moment's  breathing  space,  looks  for  the  inspired 

advice,  the  oracle  counsels  profoundly,  *Able  men!     Get  able 

men  in  Downing  Street  I*     In  such  bewildering  chances  do  we 

find  ourselves  in  our  journeys  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  at  one  moment 

transported   on  a  celestial  metaphor,  the  next  stranded  upon  a 

barren  platitude!     Why  is  this?     And  how  comes  the  serene 

philosophy  o(  Goethe  to  be  translated   into  the  turbulent  and 

discontented  system   of  his  disciple?      For  our  own   part,  we 

think  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Carlylc's  ideals  arc  wholly 

un-English.     England  Is  not  Weimar,  nor  is  the  purely  literary 

culture,  which  could  develop  itself  at  liberty  in  a  petty  German 

-Court,  undisturbed  by  even  the  rumour  of  politics,  qualified  to 

succeed  amidst  the  vehement  political  life  of  a  great  and  ancient 

nation. 

A  far  more  systematic  attempt,  however,  to  naturalise  *  Cul- 
ture' in  England  has  been  made  by  another  disciple  of  Goethe. 
Ko  one  has  more  persistently  preached  the  necessity  of  this  new 
.        religion  than  aVfr.  Arnold ;   but  perceiving  elearly  the  unprac- 
^k  tical  nature  of  Mr,  Carlyle*s  mission,  he  has  thrown  his  own 
^  efforts  into  the  form  of  exposition,  and  has  in  every  way  sought 
to  popularise  his  creed  by  Indicating  how  it  is  to  be  embodied 
in   our  national  life.     Nor  has  he  been  by  any  means  unsuc- 
cessful in  engrafting  his  ideas  on  literary  society.     Like  all  the 
Girondin  party,  he  knows  thoroughly  the  value  of  phrases,  and 
the  very   word   '  Culture '    itself,   *  Perfection,'   '  Sweetness   and 
Light,'  *  Hebraism,*  *  Hellenism,'  and  others  now  so  commonly 
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found  In  current  literature,  have  been  dlssemiaated  b_v  hi»  influ> 
ence.  And  no  wonder,  tor  if  any  man  could  found  a  gospel  om 
refinement  it  would  be  Mr,  Arnold.  Graceful  and  humane  in 
his  tem],)erament,  a  master  alike  of  literature  and  style,  capable 
of  receiving  criticism  with  temper,  and  retorting  it  with  wit, 
this  true  disciple  of  Goethe  has  received  from  Fortune  evrry 
gift,  except  the  power  '  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him.'  *  Cof- 
ture/  he  says,  *  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  great  help  out  of 
our  present  difficulties,'  and  if,  after  examination,  the  remedf 
seems  to  be  something  less  than  the  philosopher  s  stone,  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  clear  exposition  and  unwavering  faith  on  tbr 
part  of  its  apostle. 

Mr.  Arnold,  pursuing  his  meritorious  object  of  making 
system  precise  and  pjpular,  starts  with  a  definition:  *Cultur<», 
which  is  the  study  of  perfection,  leads  us  to  ctjnceive  of  tme  pct- 
fection,  developing  all  sides  of  our  humanity,  and,  as  a  graend 
perfection,  developing  all  parts  of  our  society'.'  And  he  subM^■ 
quently  shows  that  the  question  has  a  religious,  political,  antl 
social  aspect,  in  which  triple  division  of  his  subject  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  follow  him. 

To  be  perfectly  cultivated  we  must,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold, 
be  perfectly  religifjus,  and  to  be  jjcrfuctly  religious  we  must  have 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible.  A  significant  admission 
from  a  philosopher  of  that  party  which,  in  its  first  rise,  did  iU 
utmost  to  annihilate  Christianity  as  a  baneful  superstitiou ! 
Yet,  so  far  as  regards  his  own  end,  Mr,  Arnold  is  right ;  for  is 
it  not  the  precept  of  the  I'^undcr  of  Christianity, '  Be  yc  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  jicrfect?  The 
question,  however,  iminediately  arises,  is  the  perfection  tliDS 
enjoined  identical  with  that  perfection  which  consists  in  a  *  har- 
monious development  of  all  sides  of  our  humanity*?  We  axe 
thus  led  to  ask  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  common  and  tra- 
ditional conception  of  Christianity,  and  we  shall  not  find  it 
better  than  in  the  wonls  of  Bishop  Butler,  a  writer  for  whom 
Mr.  Arnold  professes  the  highest  admiration  : — 

'.The  divine  government  of  the  world,  implied  in  the  notion  rif 
religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity,  contains  in  it  that  mankind  ia 
appointed  to  live  in  a  future  state ;  that  everyone  shall  bo  rewavdad 
or  punished  respectively  for  all  that  hchavioor  here  which  we  oom- 
prahend  under  the  words  virtuous,  morally  good,  or  evil ;  that  our 
present  life  is  a  probation,  a  state  of  trial,  and  of  discipline  for  tluit 
futoro  one ;  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  men  maj  fimcy  tiiay 
have  from  notions  of  necessity  against  there  being  any  soch  mottl 
plan  as  this  at  all ;  and  whatever  objections  may  appear  to  be 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  as  it  stands  imperfectly  madi 
to  111  at  present;  that  the  world  being  in  a  state  of  apost 
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^ckedness,  and  tlio  bcuso  of  their  coudition  and  duty  being  gi*eatly 
r^corrapted  among  men,  this  gavo  occasion  for  an  additiou&l  diHpeufiation 
of  ProTidence,  of  the  utmost  importance,  proved  by  miracles,  bat  con- 
taining in  it  many  things  strango  and  not  to  havo  boon  expected  ;  a 
diflpensation  of  Frevidenco  which  is  a  scheme  or  system  of  things 
carried  on  by  tho  mediation  of  a  divine  Person,  the  Messiah,  in  order 
to  the  recovery  of  the  world,  yet  not  revealed  to  all  men,  nor  proved 
with  tho  strongest  evidence,  but  only  to  such  a  part  of  mankind,  and 
with  such  particular  evidence,  as  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit/ 

I  Here  is  a  plain  and  manly  statement  of  Christianity,  with  all 
its  difficulties,  as  it  has  been  accepted  by  every  Church,  by  every 
sect,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  individual  Christians,  since  the 
time  of  its  first  dispensation.  'A  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments/  '  our  present  life  a  state  of  probation/  *  a  dis|ieiisa- 
tion  of  Providence  carried  on  by  a  divine  Person,  the  Messiah/ 
these  are  conceptions,  which  perhaps  give  a  somewhat  rude 
shock  to  the  idea  of  a  perfection  looked  for  in  the  actual  world, 
and  consisting  in  the  serene  *  development  of  all  sides  of  our 
humanity.'  The  orthodox  belief,  however,  Mr,  Arnold  says,  is 
a  failure  ;  the  working  classes  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  the  sight  of  reason,  this  fact 
affects  the  question,  Mr.  Arnold  considers  it  a  valid  argument 
against  the  truth  of  the  popular  faith,  and  a  reason  for  reversing 
the  time-honoured  conclusion  respecting  Mahomet  and  the 
mountain.  Since  the  working  classes,  he  seems  to  argue,  will 
not  come  to  Christianity,  we  must  suit  Christianity  to  the 
working  classes.  To  bring  about  this  result  he  considers  it  will 
^^  be  necessary  t(i  eliminate  dogma  from  rcHgirm  ;  in  atlier  words, 
^■t4i  distil  out  all  the  supposed  facts  on  which  the  Christian  rc- 
^■Tclation  is  based,  and  to  take  the  residuum  of  Idea  as  the  real 
^Bbeart  and  essence  of  the  matter.  For  this  purpose  he  proposes 
^^  to  apply  to  Christianity  the  higldy  p)puLTr  modern  doctrine  of 
Evolution.  Each  age,  he  says,  has  had  its  own  conception  of 
Christianity,  and  each  age  has  been  making,  slowly  but  surely, 
towards  the  modern  professorial  standpjint.  Something  here 
appears  to  us  somewhat  to  savour  oi  that  petitio principii^  which  we 
have  seen  to  he  such  a  frequent  apparition  in  revolutionary  logic. 
Mr.  Arnold,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  names  of  great 
Christian  divines  as  being,  like  himself.  Evolutionists  in  religion. 
Thus  he  shows  that  Dr.  Newman  maintains  the  development  of 
doctrine,  though  arguing  from  tlie  premise  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 
J3utler  also  speaks  of  truths  in  the  Scripture  which  may  yet  be 
iiscovered.  But  Dr.  Newman  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  for  the  passage  which  Mr.  Arnold 
kuotes  from  Butler,  it  is  simply  an  argument  from  the  analogy 
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of  Nature  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  comprehrnding:  pfr 
saltian  the  whole  mystpry  of  Christianity.  Butler  never  meant 
to  say  that  the  same  fact  could  be  true  at  one  time  and  not  at 
another,  nor  would  the  man  who  spoke  of  ♦  a  divine  Person,  the 
Messiah,  carrying  on  a  dispensation  of  Providence/  have  allowed 
the  following  theory  of  Mr.  Arnold's  to  be  an  undiscoTcred 
*  truth '  :— 

♦  The  book  contains  all  that  we  know  of  a  wonderful  spirit,  ikr 
aboTG  tho  heftdfl  of  his  reporters,  still  farther  above  the  head  of  oar 
popular  theology,  which  has  added  its  o\>ii  misunderstanding  of  tht 
reporters  to  the  rcfiorters'  miaunderstanding  of  Jesiis.  And  it  wm 
quite  inevitable  that  anything  so  superior  and  jtrofound  should  bo  i»- 
perfectly  understood  by  those  amongst  whom  it  first  appeared,  aad  ' 
a  very  long  time  afterwards  :  and  that  it  should  come  at  last  to 
out  clearer  only  by  time,— Time,  as  the  Greek  maxim  says,  th« 
of  all  things,  for  ho  is  the  unfailing  discoverer.' 

Translating  the  word  '  time,'  which  tlie  writer  is  of  course  too 
mrnlest  to  do  for  himself,  we  therefore  arrive  at  this  result,  that 
the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  statcil  above  in  the  qootAtioa 
from  Butler,  and  undcrstoixl  by  tbe  whole  Christian  world  for 
nineteen  centuries,  has  been  one  vast  mistake,  which  has  only 
been  cleare<l  up  by  the  arrival  of  the  year  1873  and  tbe  inter- 
position of  Mr.  Arnold. 

We  do  not  exag-gerate.  Let  Mr.  Arnold  himself  State  what 
his  theory  of  development  embraces  : — 

*  T7n*  p-enxatnre  and  fahe  criticifmi  is  all  of  one  order,  and  it  will 
all  go.  Not  tho  Athanasian  Creed's  damnatory  clanses  only,  hnl  the 
whole  creed;  not  this  creed  only,  but  tho  throe  creeds:  our  wImIs 
received  application  of  science,  popular  or  learaed,  to  the  Bible, 
it  was  an  inadequate  and  a  false  science,  and  coidd  uot  from  thu 
of  tho  case  be  otherwise.' 
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We  naturally  ask,  with  some  curiosity.  What  remains' 
'  The  work  of  Jesus,'  Mr.  Arnold  says,  *  was  to  sift  and  rrnrw 
the  idt'ii  of  righteousness,  and  to  do  this  He  brought  a  method 
and  He  brought  a  secret.  His  aj^ostlos,  when  they  preachtfJ  His 
gospel,  preached  rejmitance  unto  life  and  peace  thrungh  JesKs 
Clirist.  Of  these  two  girat  wonis,  repentance,  wc  shall  find, 
attaches  to  the  method,  and  the  other,  peace,  to  hi*  secret* 
Does  Mr.  Arnohl  really  think  this  stilted  paraphmse  of  tbr 
gospel  is  the  revelation  of  an  'undiscovered  truth*?  F^V  no 
means.  *The  hohlers  of  ecclesiastical  dogma,*  he  sa>-s,  *  have 
always,  we  must  remember,  behl  and  professed  the  Bible  dogma '^ 
(i.  r.  his  own  exposition  of  it)  '  too.  Their  ccclesiAstical  dognn^ 
may  have  led  them  to  act  falsely  to  it,  but  they  have  always  hehi 
it.     The  method  and  secret  of  Jesus  have  alwavs  brcn  prized,' 
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Why,  then,  is  our mcwlern  plulos4>phor  so  anxious  to  get  rid  af  ail 
Christian  dfifjma  outsiilc  liis  own  special  system  ?  '  The  taust- 
lies  in  the  Jiible  being  made  to  dej>end  on  a  story,  or  set  of 
asserted  lacts^  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify.'  The  Christinn 
religion,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  and  the  arguments  in  defence  of  it, 
rest  on  the  assumption  of  a  Personal  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and 
this  carmot  be  verified.  Religion,  we  are  told,  must  no  longer 
be  a  matter  of  faith,  basetl  on  revelation,  the  evidence  for  which 
is  based  merely  on  probability,  but  must  be  made  a  matter  of 
science. 

*  That  there  is  an  enduring  power,  not  oursolves,  which  makes  for 
rigbteonsness  is  veiifiablo,  as  we  have  seen  by  orperienco :  and  that 
Jeens  is  the  oflfepring  of  this  power  is  verifiable  by  experience  also. 
For  God  is  the  author  of  rigbtoousness ;  now  Josus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
becauso  Ho  gives  the  meth<jd  and  eecrot  by  wliicb  alone  righteousnoss 
is  possible.  And  that  Tie  docs  give  this  wc  can  verify  again  by  expe- 
rience J  it  it  80 !     Try !  and  yon  will  find  it  to  be  so ! ' 

And  this  is  religion  in  its  scientific  form  which  is  to  convert 
*  the  masses '  I  Had  Mr.  Aniitdd  been  a  little  more  accustomed 
to  cKjse  reasoning,  and  rather  less  assured  of  his  own  infallibility, 
he  wtjuld  have  jwreeived  that  the  whole  of  the  above  passage  is 
made  up  of  assumptions  quite  as  arbitrary  as  any  which  he 
deprecates  in  the  popular  theology.  Take  two  for  instance. 
How  r^in  it  be  verified  that  there  is  *  an  enduring  power, 
not  onrscivfis,  which  makes  fijr  righteousness '  ?  Clearly  this 
question  is  one  of  metaphf/sics.  The  origin  of  the  moral  j>er- 
ceptinn  in  man  is  assigned  by  some  to  intuition,  by  others 
to  education,  and  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  a  social  instinct,  arising 
out  of  evolution  and  inheritance.  Whichever  conrlusl»>n  a 
man  accepts,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  satisfy  himself  with 
reasoning  which  amounts  to  no  more  tlian  probability-  How, 
again,  can  it  be  verified  that  righteousness  is  ahme  possible  by 
the  method  of  Jesus  ?  Was  there  no  righteousness  in  the  worhl 
before  the  Christian  era?  St.  Paul  clearly  implies  the  contrary 
when  he  says,  *  When  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law  do 
bi/  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the 
law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves.' 

With  this  extraordinary  facility  of  verification,  however,  it 
may  be  supiKJsed  Mr.  Arnold  has  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
any  facts  that  conflict  with  bis  own  conclusion.  Yet  for  a  philo- 
S4>pher  who  maintains  that  the  whtde  fabric  of  historical 
Christianity  is  based  on  a  delusion,  there  is  surely  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  clearing  away  those  'miraculous"  facts  which, 
as  Butler  says,  prove  the  divine  sanction  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation.    -fVs,  however,  the  position  of  Mr.  Arnold  is  ditferent 
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froin  that  of  philosophers  who  tlenv  the  whole  trutli  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  (leads  little  with  the  quality  of  the  evidence  for  the 
~  surrection,  the  cardinal  point  of  Christian  theology,  and  con- 
'  fines  himself  almost  entirely  to  an  elaborate  demonstration  that 
his  doctrine,  his  whole  doctrine,  and  nothing  but  his  doctrine,  is 
the  actual  doctrine  of  the  Aptjstles.  The  object  of  his  essay 
*  St,  Paul  antl  Protestantism*  is,  he  says, '  not  religious  edification, 
but  the  true  criticism  of  a  great  and  misunderstood  author.'  And 
this  is  what  St.  Paul  really  meant  by  the  Resurrection  from  the 
Dead  :— 

<A1I  impulses  of  Bolfsbness  conflict  with  Christ's  feelings.    He 

^showed  it  by  dying  to  tbom  all ;  if  you  are  one  with  Him  by  Cuth 

and  sympathy,  you  can  die  to  them  also.     Then,  secondly,  if  yon  die 

with  Him,  yon  become  transformed  hyjthe  renewing  of  your  mind,  and 

rise  mth  Him.     The  law  of  the  spirit  which  is  in  Christ  becosus 

the  law  of  your  life  also,  and  frees  you  from  the  law  of  sin  and  deatlu 

You  rise  with  Him  to  that  Itarmonioui  cxmfonnUy  with  ihe  real  and  tke 

eternal ^  that  Rcnse  of  pleasing  God,  which  is  life  and  pcaco  till  it 

I  becomes  glory.     If  you  suffer  with  Him,  you  shall  also  be  glorifiol 

'  with  Him.' 

There  is  something  almost  incredible  in  this  mngfrotd.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  St.  Pawl  s]ieaks  of  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection in  the  metaphorical  sense  expiunded  by  Mr.  ^\mold  ;  but 
is  it  not  obvious  that  the  whole  force  of  the  metaphor  is  derived 
from  a  belief  in  the  actual  fact  ?  Had  St.  Paul's  belief  been 
based  on  mere  intellectual  perception,  what  would  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passionate  cry,  '  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  '  Or  what  signific:ance 
would  there  be  in  the  experience  of  Christians  of  all  persuasions, 
in  the  self-inflicted  penance  <»f  St.  Bene<lict,  the  spiritual  con- 
flicts of  Luther,  and  Bunyan's  ever-haunting  remorse,  if  the 
above  calm  professorial  statement  were  the  real  sura  of  the 
matter?  But  what  follows  is  more  amazing  still.  We*  are  to 
believe  that  when  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the  facts  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, and  based  on  them  the  sublime  argument  which  for 
countless  generations  has  brought  hope  and  cons«ilation  U)  the 
grave-side,  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  his  own  words, 

'  Very  likely  it  would  hare  been  impossible  for  him  to  imagixiA 
his  own  theology  without  it '  (viz.,  a  belief  in  the  actual  Re6iirreotio&)^ 
«but 

"  Below  tho  siirfaco  stream,  shallow  and  light, 
Of  what  wo  say  we  foci,  below  the  stream. 
As  light,  of  what  we  think  we  feel,  there  flows, 
With  noiseless  current  strong,  obscure;,  and  deep, 
Tho  central  stream  of  what  we  foci  indeed/' ' 
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and  in  St.  Paul's  case  tliis  happeiis  to  comclde  with  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Arnold. 

This  is  no  place  f<)r  theolog-ical  arg^ument.  We  have  con- 
tented ourselves  with  a  simple  exposition  of  Mr.  Arnold's  philo- 
sophy, because  wc  wish  to  show  that,  while  surveying  the 
popular  faith  with  superior  disdain,  he  does  not  understand  its 
meaning'.  'A  perfection  developing  all  sides  of  our  humanity ' 
is  what  everybody  desires,  but  the  real  question  is.  How  is  this 
harmony  to  be  attained  when  the  very  principles  of  our  nature 
are  in  apparent  conflict  ?  To  tlie  discord  between  the  desires 
and  the  will  all  philosophy,  Heathen  or  Christian,  bears  testi- 
mony. The  universal  human  experience  is  expressed  in  Plato's 
story  of  Leontius  and  his  eyes,*  in  Ovid's  words,  *-  Video  meliora 
proboque,  deteriora  secjutir,'  as  well  as  in  St.  Paurs  declaration, 
*  When  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me.*  What  dis- 
tinguishes Christianity  from  philosophy  is  its  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  fact  must  be  met  with  fact,  that  the  ratlical  imperfec- 
tion of  the  human  will  can  only  be  cured  by  the  supervention  of 
a  perfect  and  Divine  Power.  The  belief  in  this  external  power, 
exemplified  either  in  St.  Paul's  conversion  or  the  conversion  of 
Sampson  Staniforth,  the  Methodist  soldier,  by  which  Mr.  Arnold 
vainly  endeavours  to  depreciate  St,  Paul's,  is  the  motive  of  Chris- 
tian practice.  But  Mr.  Arnold's  notable  scheme  of  culture  is  to 
cure  selfishness  by  means  of  self,  to  oppose  bare  Idea  to  hard 
fact,  to  enforce  a  law,  of  which  he  would  abtjUsh  the  sanction. 
It  is  possible  that,  when  he  gf>es  to  'the  masses,'  and,  after 
denying  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  proves  to  them  how 
necessary  it  is  for  every  one  who  would  become  a  cultivated 
person  '  to  rise  to  a  harmonious  conformity  with  the  real  and  the 
eternal,'  his  hearers  may  not  discover  that  he  is  discoursing 
platitudes.  But  in  that  case  we  shall  next  expect  to  hear  of  him 
lecturing  to  vast  and  eager  audiences  in  the  United  States  on 
the  *  undiscovered  truths,*  that  honey  placed  on  the  tongue  pro- 
duces a  sensation  of  sweetness,  or  that  wood  when  brought  into 
contact  with  fire  is  accustomed  to  l>e  consumed. 

We  come  now  to  the  politics  of  culture,  and,  after  a  general 
survey  of  the  region,  we  find  ourselves  rather  in  the  difliculty  of 
St.  Patrick,  who,  having  to  write  on  snakes  in  Ireland,  could 
only  say,  "  In  Ireland  there  are  no  snakes.'  It  is  not  that  Mr. 
Arnold  has  nothing  edifying  to  tell  us  on  the  subject.  Far  from 
it.  Nature  made  him  a  critic,  and  did  not  indispose  him  to  be 
a  *  candid  friend.'  '  I  am  a  Liberal,'  he  says,  '  but  a  Libera) 
tempered  by  experience  and  reflection/  and  his  attitude  towards 


popular  Liberalism  is  all  that  we,  who  <lo  not  profess  thai 
can  desire.  He  sees  plainly  that  the  Irish  ChiLrcli  was  not  dis- 
established in  the  interest  of  Eternal  Justice,  but  to  satisfy  the 
political  importunity  of  a  coalition  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Nonconformists.  He  would  probably  admit  that  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  sprang-  out  of  considerations  not  wholly  dissimilar.  He  bai 
no  mure  faith  in  ballot-bo.\es,  reform  bills,  cotton,  railways,  and 
other  machinery,  as  means  to  perfection,  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  And 
he  has  also — a  failing  not  prevalent  in  his  party — a  propensity  to 
humour,  and  a  genius  for  embudyin^  the  weak  point*  of  his 
friends  in  lively  caricatures  and  suggestive  phrases,  which  to  the 
Tory  mind  are  full  of  salt  and  savour. 

Culture,  however,  w*'  must   remember,  pretends  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  critical ;  it  is   to   help  us  out  of  our  present 
dithculties.     One    of    our    present    difficulties,    as   Mr.   Arnold 
justly    says,    is    that  we    have    no    sound    centre    of   authority. 
We  have  no  idea,   like  some  of  the  Continental  nations,  o(  a 
State  as  a  centralising  and   directing  power,  and  conseqm^ntly 
our   constitutional   system  of  checks,  whenever  an   emergencv 
arises,  is  apt  to   leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  any  powerful  will, 
like  Mr.    Beales  or   Mr.   Bradlaugh,  who,  having  the   conraige 
ijf  their  opinions,   can  seize  on    the  situation.      All  very  tnie. 
Still,  we   cannot   help    feeling   that  this  light-hearttxl   criticism 
comes    rath(?r    strangely    from    une    of   a    party    whose   whole 
policy  has  been  to  remove  power  from  the  aristocracy,  which, 
however  imperfect,  was  certainly  a  centre,  and  to  vest  it  exclu- 
sively in  the  middle  class,  which,  outside  the  Constitution,  b»* 
neither  unity    nor  cohesion.     .Mr.  Arnold,  however,  is  a  philo- 
sopher, and,  like   all    his  kind,  can  stick  to    his  colours  and 
separate    his    principles    from    their    consequences.      *  The    ml* 
vntion '  (and  he  uses  the  word  with  quasi-religious  unction)  *o( 
the  country  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  middle;  or,  as  he  calU 
it,  *the  Philistine*  class.     Only  this  class   must  first  get  rid  of 
its  Philistinism,   and    adopt   the    means    of    "  salvation '   which 
Culture  points  out  to  it.     And  what  are  these  ?     To  found  the 
idea  of  a  State  on  our  best  self. 

'  By  our  boat  self  we  ore  tmited,  imjiersonal,  ftt  harmony.  Wo  mro 
in  no  peril  from  giving  authority  U)  this,  hecanse  it  is  the  tmoBt  fiiaid 
wo  all  of  us  have,  and,  when  anarchy  is  a  danger  to  ns,  it  is  to  tliit 
authority  wo  may  turn  with  sure  tnist.' 

Why  here  is  our  cdd  friend  Petitio  Principii,  this  time  in 
the  very  thinnest  disguise,  and  walking  confidently  abroad 
with  an  ingenuous  good  faith  that  is  pf>sitively  refreshing.  For 
is  it  not  obvious  that,  if  all  men  obeyed  their  better  selves,  there 
would  be  no  nee<l  of  government  at  all,  and  that  the  real  ques- 
tion 
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tion  is  (the  heart  being;  *  deceitful  above  all  things ')  *  What  Is 
our  better  sell'?'  and  '  How  are  we  to  obey  it?'  We  confess  a 
curiosity  to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  that  harmonious  state, 
■which  would  be  compounded  of  the  *  better  selves'  of  such  dis- 
tinguished Liberals  as  Mr,  Arnold,  Mr,  Miall,  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
*ind  Professor  Fawcett. 

Mr.  Arnold  will  not  satisfy  us.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
he  seems  on  the  point  of  making  a  practical  sug^gestton,  he 
shrinks  from  applying  it.  For  instance,  after  an  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  schools  in  Prussia 
ivhich  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  he  shows,  by  way 
of  contrast,  the  position  of  the  Crown  in  England  : — 

*  In  England  the  action  of  the  national  guides  or  governors  ia  for  a 
I^oyal  Prince  or  a  great  Minister  to  go  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
licensed  Victuallers'  or  the  Commercial  Trftvellers*  school,  to  take 
tie  chftir,  to  extol  the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  Licensed  Vic- 
tmllers  or  the  Commercial  TravellerB,  to  be  all  of  their  way  of 
thinking,  to  predict  fiUl  success  to  their  school,  and  never  so  much  as 
liiat  to  them  that  they  are  doing  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  that  the 
right  way  to  go  to  work  with  theii-  children's  education  is  quite 
diflbrent.* 

This  is  humorous  and  true, — but  what  then  ?     Sureh',  if  the 

irgunient  is  sound,  it  is  an  argument  for  placing  the  Royal  centre 

"of  authority,  whose  action  Liberals  from  time  immemorial  have 

been  seeking  to  restrict,  in  a  more  independent  position.     Unfor- 

Htanat«ly  thougli  Mr.  Arnold  is  '  a  Liberal  tempered  by  expcri- 

^Bcnce  and  reflection,'  he  is  above  all  a  Liberal. 

^B     '  I  do  not  say,'  is  his  conclusion,  *  that  the  political  system  of  foreign 

^Pcouutriea  has  not  inconveniences  which  may  outweigh  the  inconveni- 

H  ences  of  our  own  political  system  ;  uor  am  I  in  the  least  proposing  to 

H^et  rid  of  our  own  political  system  and  to  atlopt  theirs.     But  a  uoimd 

B<6entro  of  authority  being  what  in  this  di.iquisition  we  have  been  led 

to  seek,  and  right  reason  or  our  best  self  appearing  alone  to  offer 

such  a  sound  centre  of  authority,  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  tlie 

chief  impediments  which  hinder  in  this  country  the  extrication  or 

recognition  of  this  right  reason  as  a  paramount  authority,  with  a  view 

to  afterwards  trying  in  what  way  they  may  he  removed.' 

It  is,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  criticise  imperfection  than  to 
icfine  perfection.  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  born  critic,  but  not  a  con- 
structive statesman,  and  his  help  towards  relieving  us  of  our 
present  difliculties  is  purely  negative.  \Vhcn  asked  for  positive* 
action  he  pfditely  declines  to  commit  himself,  and  with  many 
fine  phrases  about  '  our  better  self,*  *  right  reason,'  and  *  making 
the  will  of  God  prevail,'  gracefully  bows  himself  off  the  political 
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*  Because  macMnory  is  the  bano  of  politics,  and  an  inveard  work 
and  not  macliinery  is  wLftt  we  want,  we  keep  advising  our  ardent 
young  Liberal  friends  to  think  less  of  machinery,  to  stand  more  aloof 
from  tlie  arenn.  of  politics  at  present,  and  rather  to  try  and  promote 
with  ufi  inward  working.' 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  f*r 
wider  and  more  important  than  Mr.  Arnold's  particular  views— 
namely,  the  general  relation  between  letters,  for  this,  after  alt, 
is  what  Culture  really  means,  and  modern  society.  Here  wi" 
have  the  deliberate  advice  of  the  most  polished  EngKsh  vrrilcr 
of  the  day,  that  those  of  his  countrymen  whose  tastes  agjee  with 
his  own  should,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  secede  from  politics, 
which,  in  England,  is  the  same  as  saying  from  public  life.  V\r 
should  like  to  know  Mr.  Arnold's  authority  in  reason  or  ex*"^ 
ence  for  such  strange  counsel.  Socrates,  we  believe,  said 
no  wise  man  would  meddle  with  politics  ;  but  Socrates  wa$ 
an  absolute  strang^er  to  paradox,  nor  are  we  aware  that  be  *" 
explained  how  the  world  was  to  procccfl  without  govemmei 
On  the  other  hand,  free  society  has  ever  been,  anrl  we  believe 
must  ever  be,  political,  and  the  public  spirit  of  a  free  Stale  ffill 
always,  directly  or  indirectly,  find  expression  in  its  litcTnture.  '^ 
was  so  in  Athens.  The  public  instruction  in  the  poems  "f^ 
Homer,  the  representation  of  the  traditional  mythology  in  the 
public  tragedy,  and  the  criticism  of  current  politics  on  the  codik' 
stage,  indicate  how  the  noblest  forms  of  art  identified  theinselvrt 
with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  Athenian  people.  It  ""^ 
so  in  Rome.  Cicero,  the  representative  of  Rome's  repuWion 
statesmanship,  is  still  regarded  as  the  representative  of  Utiti 
culture.  In  the*  Georgics  '  is  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  androt 
agriculture  of  Rome,  as  the  '  Tl^^neid '  is  the  monument  of  litf 
Imperial  grandeur.  And  it  is  striking  evidence  of  the  i 
possessed  by  tradition,  history,  and  poetry  to  keep  alive  n 
leeling,  that  the  surest  way  Juvenal  could  find  for  revealin;' 
their  vices  to  his  degraded  countrymen  was  to  compare 
with  the  simple  virtues  of  their  fatliers. 

But  if  we  wish  to  see  what  happens  where  this  is  not  I 
where  literature  fails  to  incorporate  itself  in  the  national  HI 
we  have  an  example  in  the  history  of  France,  The  genius 
French  literature  is  essentially  critical,  not  creative.  With  it*** 
energies  of  society  crushed  by  despotism,  there  was  little  sco^ 
in  France  for  the  expansion  of  poetry,  the  art  above  all  other*  ^ 
which  a  free  people  loves  to  embody  its  conceptions  of  libfii) 
and  greatness.  The  graver  works  of  the  French  imaginati^ 
have  an  air  of  mannerism  and  unreality.  They  strike  us 
luxuries,   purveyed    by    the    most    ingenious    minds    (gei 
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5"  from  the  middle  f^lass,  so  scduiouslv  exclutletl  froin  aU 
Lin  affairs)  for  the  cnjovrnent  of  a  select  society,  too  haughty 
'vide  its  own  pleasures  by  the  pcrfarmance  of  a  supposed 
1.  function.  In  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
in  surpassed.  But  social  comedy  thrives  upon  corruption, 
i^ticism  they  are  unequalled.  *  The  Frencli/  says  Dryden, 
much  better  critics  than  the  Englisli  as  they  are  worse 
and  certainly  the  characteristic  writers  of  France  are 
"^^^ligne  and  Montesquieu,  not  Corneille  or  Racine.  But 
^Xsm  without  poetry  enervates  instead  of  strengthening  society. 
^  final  catastrophe  of  French  history  we  see  the  fatal  results 
j^^^ntinued  analysis,  the  perpetual  wear  and  tear  of  reflection 
^^^ sieved  by  the  opportunity  o(  free  action.  Art  and  culture, 
^^^^^li  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  search  for  the  causes  of 
^^■^  and  not  rather  to  represent  examples  of  noble  living,  are 
j^'^^in  in  the  end  to  bliml  men's  eyes  to  the  objects  they  propose 
,        "^^iveal. 

t-'^.^^^ow  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  literature  in  England  I 
r^  *^^Ugh  much  behind  the  French  in  polish  and  critical  percep- 
,  ^^*^»  England  has  produced  a  literature  more  vigorous  and 
^^^*ginal  than  her  neighbour.  At  the  same  time  that  the  elements 
^^K^  civil  society  began  to  fonn  themsehes  under  Elizabeth,  art 
^^P^d  learning  struck  deep  root  in  the  country.  The  governing 
^^vlasses  in  England  have  Jiever  regarded  t!ie  j>ractice  of  letters  as 
^^^  degrading  pursuit  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  seen  in  Htera- 
^-  ^^re  a  great  conservative  power.  The  names  of  Sackville, 
lidney,  and  Raleigh  arc  amongst  the  earliest  refiners  of  our 
inguage ;  the  name  of  Baron  stands  pre-eminent  in  our  philo- 
'  r  \  A  large  proportion  of  the  names  in  Johnson's  *  Lives  of 
e  Poets'  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and, 
ough  representing  mere  niediucrity,  serve  to  show  the  national 
iclination  to  poetry.  Vet  the  prejutlices  of  rank  and  position 
lave  not  in  England  disturbed  the  true  balance  in  the  king- 
idom  of  letters.  Dryden,  as  monarch  of  the  Coffee-house,  num- 
rcd  peers  among  his  subjects ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  in 
lO  modern  society  but  that  of  England  could  a  man  with  so 
fmany  social  defects  as  Johnson  have  exercised  the  prerogjitivc 
that  was  freely  yielded  to  his  noble  genius.  This  freedom  and 
equality  has  produced  its  result  in  the  strength,  the  variety, 
and  the  amplitude  of  our  literature  ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  influ- 
icncc  it  has  possessed  over  the  national  affections  and  the  cha- 
racter of  our  greatest  countrymen.  Marlborough  avowed  that 
he  knew  no  history  but  what  he  learnt  from  Shakespeare.  And 
what  a  depth  of  meaning  lies  in  the  pathetic  anecdote  of  Wolfe, 
who,  as  he  was  being  rowed  towards  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
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rcpeatetl  Gray's  '  Klegy  *  to  his  companions,  exclaiming  at   t 

conclusion  that  ho  nould   rather   have  been  the  author  of  i 
poem  than  be  the  victor  in  the  approaching  battle ! 

To  explain,  therefore,  Mr.  Arnold's  advice,  previously  quoted^ 
in  the  face  of  this  publit:  character  of  our  literature,  wc  m 
remember  that  we,  alsi>,  have  had  our  Revolution,  which,  whii 
proceeding  by  due  course  of  law,  presents  in  a  modifietl  form  pi 
cisely  the  same  features  as  the  Revolution  in  France.  Liberalism, 
or  the  great  upward  movement  of  the  middle  against  the  arist«>- 
cratic  class,  h;is  always  contained  two  elements,  the  literary  and 
the  political,  though  the  relative  importance  of  these  is  exactly  tl 
reverse  of  what  is  seen  in  the  French  Revolution.  Both  fractioi 
of  the  Liberal  party  have  availed  themselves  of  the  magic  watcl 
words,  Progress  and  Perfection,  though,  as  usual,  the  w^ords  wi 
each  have  had  a  different  meaning.  Perfection,  as  defined  by  tl 
political  Liberals,  is  of  a  very  definite  and  tangible  character 
being  simply  to  enjoy  the  most  unrestrained  personal  liberty, 
and  the  most  unlimited  opportunities  of  creating  wealth,  possible 
under  the  national  constitution.  The  aims  of  the  litcmr 
Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cosmopolitan  and  compre- 
hensive, aspiring,  as  in  France,  to  reconstruct  the  entire  soci 
and  moral  life  of  the  country  on  a  basis  imagined  by  phihisoph 
Between  such  uncongenial  allies  harmony,  of  cf>urse,  could  n< 
long  be  preser\'ed ;  a  sense  of  disappi:»intment  has  always  bec« 
observable  in  the  literary  party  ;  and  they  have  at  last  croxnr  t<j 
a  complete  rupture  with  their  political  friends,  much  after  tl 
fashion  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  only  that,  while 
France  the  quarrel  was  raised  to  the  heights  of  tragedy, 
England  it  wears,  superficially  at  all  events,  the  aspect  uf 
broad  farce. 

The  disappointed    feelings   of  the    English   Girondists 
expressed   without  reserve.     'I  am   now   convinced,*  says 
Mill,  in  his  *  Autobiography,'  *that   no  great   improvement 
possible  for  mankind  without  a   fundamental   change  in 
constitutional   habits   of   thought.'     Mr.  Carlyle,  as  wc   kno" 
though   in  his  rhapsodies  he  extols  an  ideal  industrialism, 
never  ceased  to  inveigh  against  the  trading  classes  as  they 
J^ut  even  his  invective  is  nothing  compared  to  the  calm,  eqi 
supr-rior  disdain  which  Mr.  Arnold  expresses  for  his  quom 
friends  and  their  principles. 

•  Culture  says :   "  Consider  tlieae  people,  their  way  of  life, 
habits,  their  mannors,  the  very  tones  of  their  voice;  look  at 
attentively,  obserre  the  litoratore  they  road,  the  things  which 
them   pleasure,   the  words  which  proceed  from   their  mouths,  tlie 
thoughts  which  moke  the  faruiture  of  their  minds ;  would  anjr  anioml 
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^wealth  be  worth  having  with  the  condition  that  one  was  to  bocomo 
jast  like  these  people  by  haviog  it  ?  " ' 

On  the  other  side  the  Libeml  society,  surveyeti  in  this  con- 
temptuously   Olympian    fiishion,    is    not    slow    to   retort    upon 

*  people ' — to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Bright — '  who  talk  about 
Culture,  by  which  they  moan  a  smattering  of  the  dead  languages 
•of  Greek  and  Latin.'  *  Perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  a 
representative  Jacobin,  *  the  very  silliest  cant  of  the  day  is  the 
cant  about  Culture.  Culture  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a  critic  of 
new^  books,  and  sits  well  on  a  professor  of  belles  Icftrcs  ;  but,  as 
applied  to  politics,  it  moans  simply  a  turn  for  small  fault- 
finding, love  of  selfish  ease,  and  indecision  in  action.    The  man 

«f  culture  in   politics    is   one    of  the  poorest   creatures    alive,' 
Be.       Better  matched    combatants   it  would    be    impossible  to 
hd,  or  a  quarrel  more  entertaining  to  watch,  were  it  not  for  a 
consideration  of  the  more  serious  issues  it  involves. 

Taste,  it   is  plain,  does  not   enjoy  the  same  appreciation  in 

t gland  to-ilay  as  under  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy.  Art  and 
ers,  instead  of  forming  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a  leisured  and 
ned  sf)ciety,  are  regarded  rather  as  stimulants  for  the  imagi- 
nation, which,  steadily  suppressed  during  the  hours  of  business, 
is  liberated  for  brief  intervals  of  feverish  excitement.  We  find, 
therefore,  a  constant  tenilency  to  depreciate  the  standard  of  taste, 
for,  besides   the  want    of   leisure   rcquiretl  for  the   mastery  of 

fslcaX  models,  there  is  a  natural  inclination  of  liberty  to  rebel 
inst  the  limitations  these  models  impose,  while  the  feelings 
thorough  believers  in  the  Manchester  school  of  material 
progress  are  humiliated  by  the  thought  that  they  have  anything 
to  learn  from  people  who  lived  before  the  Christian  era. 
Rich  men,  they  feel,  have  their  intellectual  desires,  as  well  as 
their  bodily  wants,  an*!  in  each  case  money  should  command 
the  required  luxury.  W'e  are,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  period, 
the  approach  of  which  Goldsmith  long  ago  saw  and  de]>lored, 
when  money,  rather  than  honour,  becomes  the  prime  motive  t»f 
literary  production.  The  logical  consequences  of  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  in  literature  have  lately  been  pressed  by  the 

*  Times'  in  an  article  of  extraordinary  plainness: — 

*  If  one  novel  in  ten,  or  one  poem  in  a  thousand,  be  worth  reading 
at  all,  it  is  as  much  as  wo  can  reasonably  expect  to  find.  It  is  certain, 
however,  tliat  the  rest  Bupply  a  want  which  is  really  felt,  and  give 
nndonbtcd  pleasure  to  a  large  cksa  of  readers.  If  the  object  of  Ute- 
ratiiro  is  to  give  pleasure,  and  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  unpleasant 
realities  of  life,  il  is  imposgible  to  re/une  some  praise  to  the  performftnce 
which  does  this,  for  however  brief  a  period.' 

^ff  the  object  of  literature  be  what  is  defined  by  that  great 
^K  journal. 
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journal,  a  single  copy  of  which  Mr.  Colxlen  valuwl  above  tb» 
whole  history  of  Thucyilides,  no  douht  this  reasoning  is  jnit, 
but  in  that  case  we  cannot  rig^htly  refuse  our  praise  to  the  art  of 
the  procuress  or  the  trade  of  the  opium-mongrer. 

Kvery  generous  feeling  revolts  against  this  vulgar  antl  cvnlcal 
despotism.  But  are  we  to  conclude  l>ecause  national  taste  is 
decaying,  that  self-culture  alone  is  to  be  pursue<l,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  instincts,  the  traditions,  the  character  of  thr 
society  to  which  we  belong?  Sucli  seems  to  be  Mr.  Arnold • 
advice,  and  it  is  certainly  widely  followed.  *  Free  literatim?'  is 
as  popular  a  cry  in  many  quarters  as  a  '  free  Church '  or  a  '  free 
breakfast-table.'  Culture  is  regarded  as  the  badge  of  distinctioa 
between  the  refinetl  few  and  the  riwle  many ;  Lcssing  aod 
Herder  are  taken  as  the  models  for  English  criticism,  rather 
than  Johnson  <»r  Macaulay.  Now  to  see  what  kind  of  perfeitioa 
is  likely  to  result  from  this  '  inwanl  working,'  we  must  obvtttt 
the  effect  pro«luced  upon  our  higher  literature  by  its  repudiatioo 
of  all  intercourse  with  existing  society. 

In  the  first  place  the  secession  dcvelopes  literary  sacerdotalillBy 
a  priestliness  inarketl  by  all  the  assumption  of  ecclesiasbci 
without  any  ijf  their  prescriptive  right.  Mr.  Carlyle,  irhu 
regards  the  Christian  religion  in  its  revealed  sense  as  obsolrlr, 
writes  in  the  following  extravagant  strain  respecting  literary 
influence  : — 

* "  But  there  is  no  religion,"  reiterates  the  Professor.  "  Fool!  I 
toll  thee  there  is.  Hast  thou  well  conBidered  all  that  lies  in  tluat 
immeasurablo  froth-etreum  we  name  Liteniture  ?  Fragments  o£  » 
genuine  Church  Homiletic  lie  Bcattorcd  there,  which  Time  will  aooct: 
nay,  fractions  ovon  of  a  Liturgy  could  I  point  out  now." ' 

This,  no  doubt,  represents  the  tendency  of  artists,  men  of 
science<>  poets,  and  professors  of  polite  letters  generally,  to  forro 
themselves  into  a  priesthood  for  propagating  a  religion  of  Mess. 
But  what  grounds  are  there  for  supposing  that  such  a  religion 
would  ever  command  a  popular  assent  ?  We  have  never  heonl 
that  Euripides  and  the  i^ophists  were  able  in  any  way  to  repbce 
that  belief  in  the  gods  and  in  old-fash ionetl  morality  wbick 
they  found  it  so  stimulating  to  question.  Has  the  philosophy  of 
Rousseau  or  Voltaire  laid  one  stone  towards  reconstructing  the 
ruined  society  of  France?  And  if  we  consult  the  oracles  of  owr 
own  Culture  what  do  we  find  ?  There  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s 
leading  ideas,  'self-annihilation,'  *  temptation  in  the  wilderness' 
(after  the  manner  of  *  Teufelstlrock '),  or  *  conversion,'  wbiei, 
when  divested  of  its  grotesque  disguise,  is  not  fount!  to  lit  » 
parody  of  some  plain  and  simple  precept  in  the  New  TestABBnit, 
As  for  Mr.  Arnold's  revised  version    of  Christianity  we  Imwt 
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ready  examined    its    claims.     May   wc    not,   thorefore,  argue 

irith  something  like  certainty  tliat,  however  dissimilar  in  other 

spects  the  parallel  may  be,  the  moral  and  woiikl«be  religious 

themes  of  our  modern  philosophers  will  have  nu  wider  influ- 

ace    than    the   doctrines   of  the    mythological    rationalists    at 

l^thens  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  sacerdotal  character  of  modern  culture 

events  all  application  of  the  very  principle,  *  know  thyself  !* 

which  its  professors  base  their  theology.      For  when  did  an 

responsible    priesthoo<l,   nay,   when    did    unrestrained    human 

>wer  of  any  kintl,  ever  enjoy  self-knowledge  ?     Mr.  Carlyie  has 

i\y  spoken  of  *  the   folly  of  that   impossible  precept,  *'  know 

byself,"  till  it  Ik*  translated  into  the  p(>ssibly  partial  one,  *'  know 

rbat  thou  canst  work  at."'     Doubt  «if  any  sort,  Goethe's  dis- 

^ples  have  always  been  telling  us,   can   only   be  removed   by 

tion ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  one  and  all  hopelessly 

failed  to  show  what  action  is  possible  for  them  apart  from  the 

ciety  by  which  they  are  surrounded.      Can  anything  be  mi>re 

_  ipotent  than    the  course  Mr.  Arnold,   in   one  of  his  poems, 

seems  to  assign  to  himself: — 

*  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born '  ? 

In  wbat  does  such  a  course  naturally  end?  In  universal 
iticism.  To  view  an  ideal  perfection  from  the  heights  of  an 
intellectual  Pisgah,  and,  in  a  world  where  all  intelligences  are 
bU  to  l>e  inferior  to  his  own,  to  settle  every  debatable   matter 

reference  to  his  *  better  self,'  such  is  tlie  only  action  ]kjs- 
sible  to  the  most  distinguished  professor  of  mo<lern  culture. 
\nd  one  thing  is  evident, — this  conscious  superiority  has  not 

netl  to  him  the  door  of  self-knowledge.  Had  he  really 
known  himself,  could  the  ajwstle  of  the  true  *  Bible  dogma,'  of 
*epieikela,  or  the  mild  reasonableness  of  Christ,'  have  s]K>ken 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  *a  fairy  tale  of  the  three  Lord 
Sbaftesburys' ?  Would  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  have  perceived 
that  to  jest  on  a  matter  which,  to  nine-tenths  of  bis  countrymen, 
is  a  matter  of  religious  belief  places  liim  for  a  time  on  a  level 
with  one  whom  he  does  not  particularly  admire,  namely,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh?  Again,  if  the  jTolite  professor  of  Hellenism  knew 
himself,  would  he,  who  must  remember  so  well  the  exquisitely 
urbane  hnraour  of  Thcophrastus  in  his  'Characters' — portraits 
evidently  drawn  from  the  closest  obser\'ation,  yet  without  one 
personal  touch — have  thought  that  he  was  indulging  his  Greek 
taste  in  bis  highly-spiced  personal  descriptions  of  Lord  Elcho, 
the  Rev.  W.  Cattle,  and  Sir  Thomas  13ateson  ?     Self-knowledge 

•    would 
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would  have  told  him  It  was  impossible  for  true  taste  to  Kait» 
written  such  a  scDtence  as  this :  *  From  such  an  ignoble  s|M>rw 
tacle  as  that  of  poor  Mrs.  Lincoln — a  spectacle  to  valg&nse  » 
whdle  nation — aristocracies  undoubtedly  preserve  us.*  For  if 
this  were  really  a  specimen  of  "^that  true  grace  and  serenity  of 
which  Greece  and  Greek  art  sujy^est  the  admirable  i<leaU  of  per- 
fection,'  should  we  not  all  turn  in  preference  to  those  barbaroos 
notions  nf  courtesy  and  consideration  for  others  which  are  u>» 
culcated  by  the  traditions  of  modern  society  ?  Self-knowled|e 
would  have  sugfgested  to  him  that  there  was  somethinsf  sllghtlT 
comical  in  his  attempt,  Protestant  of  Protestants  and  Dissentrr 
of  Dissenters  as  he  is,  to  entice  back  the  Nonconformists  inti> 
the  bosom  of  the  National  Church.  Finally,  if  he,  imlcwd, 
knew  himself,  Mr.  Arnold,  it  may  be,  would  have  more  sevctrly 
questioned  the  propriety  of  his  Attic  irony ;  for  he  would  th<A 
see  that  the  whole  point  of  the  Socratic  irony,  of  the  phiJo«»> 
pher's  pretended  inferiority  to  his  opponents,  lay  in  the  subse- 
quent//e  wo;  wiraA/oK  of  his  logical  superiority  to  them.  Wherea*. 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  ironical  descriptions  of  the  *  Barbarians*  »nd 
*  Philistines,'  we  find  no  positive  standard  of  measurement,  hot 
mere  reference  to  certain  arbitrary  ideals,  *  ri^ht  reason,*  *  \\ut 
will  of  God,'  '  sweetness  and  light,'  all  of  which  phnuies  app 
only  ingenious  methods  of  contrasting  the  imperfection  of  tiir 
thing  criticised  with  the  perfection  of  the  critic.  But  if  the 
critic's  whole  position  rests  on  an  unproved  assumption,  criti- 
cisms of  this  sort  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  an<i  Iea»'e  ootliinjr 
behind  them  but  surprise  at  their  author's  assurance.  Imleed, 
if  we  wished  for  an  unimpeachable  proof  for  the  nectiwitj  of 
some  '  centre  of  authority,'  such  as  society  in  England  ooce 
afforded,  to  restrain  the  unwarrantable  pretensions  of  mm  of 
letters,  we  know  not  where  we  should  so  readily  find  it,  than — 
•pite  of  all  his  infinite  grace,  penetration,  and  accomplishmrnl— 
in  the  works  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

But,  lastly,  the  kind  of  criticism  which  springs  from  constant 
introspection  and  monastic  study,  lands  its  ]>rofessors  in  codcIih 
sions  of  the  purest  sophistry  and  a  repudiation  of  the  authority 
of  common  sense.  The  following  passage  from  *  Wilhcim 
Meisters  Apprenticeship'  appears  to  be  a  vindication  of  ihr 
extremes!  claims  of  individual  liberty  based  on  unqualified 
scepticism : — 

•  Life  lies  before  tu  as  a  huge  quarry  lies  before  the  architect : 
deserves  the  namo  of  architect  except  when,  out  of  this  furtuit 
mass,  he  con  combine  with  the  greatest  economy,  durability,  and  I 
ness,  some  form,  the  patient  of  lohich  otiginated  in  hh  gj/irit.    All  tki 
without  UB,  nay,  I  may  add,  all  things  on  as,  are  more  elementB ; 
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deep  within  ns  lies  that  croatire  force  wliicli  out  of  these  can  protluco 
what  they  were  meant  to  be ;  and  which  loaves  ns  neither  sleep  nor 
rest  till,  in  ono  way  or  another,  witliout  us  or  on  ns,  that  same  may 
have  boon  produced.' 

It  is  strange  how  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  great  moilcrn 
Sophist  coincides  with  that  of  the  Greek  sceptic  Protagoras, 
The  above  rompendious  manifesto  of  literary  Liberalism  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  well-known  paradox  that  the  imliviiliial 
inind  is  the  measure  and,  in  a  sense,  the  maker  of  all  things, — a 
conclusion  which  destroys  all  distinction  between  what  is  true 
and  false,  while  it  bases  knowledge  on  pure  sensation.  In  this 
principle  lies  the  great  cardinal  difference  between  the  old  au<l 
catholic,  ami  the  modern  and  intlividual,  forms  of  literature, 
and  in  every  kind  of  contemporaiy  writing,  religious,  philo- 
sophical, pJctical,  critical,  we  see  the  principle  applied.  It 
is  of  course  the  justification  of  the  critical  school  of  poetry, 
originated  in  England  by  Wordsworth,  which  j)laces  the  value 
and  true  nature  of  external  objects  in  the  states  of  feeling  that 
these  produce  in  the  individual.  It  is  the  first  principle,  also, 
of  the  French  school  of  romance,  and  of  quasi-ilramatic  writers, 
like  Mr.  Browning,  who  construct  their  characters  out  of  an 
analysis  of  abstract  motive.  But  it  was  not  the  creative  method 
of  Homer,  Shakesj>eare,  or  Sir  VV^alter  Scott,  who,  deriving  their 
impressions  from  experience  and  observation  of  the  external 
world,  rcproduceil  these  in  their  natural  forms,  though  heigbtenc«l 
and  chararterised  by  jwetic  imagination  and  individual  genius. 

What  we  arc  now,  however,  ehipfly  concerned  with  is  to 
observe  the  influence  of  Goethe's  principle  as  applied  to  the 
sphere  of  culture  or  criticism.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
closely,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  modern  Sophists  tread  in 
the  steps  of  Protagoras,  and  how,  by  denying  all  positive  <lis- 
tinctions  between  what  is  true  and  false,  by  maintaining  that 
what  appears  true  to  any  man  is  true  to  him,  they  press  to  their 
logical  conclusion  that  criticism  should  be  a  matter  of  feeling 
not  of  judgment.  The  quality  that  is  most  in  favour  with  our 
mmlern  critics  is  '  tact.  *  Perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Arnold,  '^  the 
quality  specially  needed  for  drawing  the  right  conclusion  from 
the  facts,  when  one  has  got  them,  is  best  called  perctqUion.f 
delicacy  of  perception.'  Now  criticism,  In  the  old  and  honest 
acceptation  of  the  wor«l.  can  only  mean  the  act  of  judging  from 
evidence,  and  the  judgments  formed,  as  well  as  the  premises  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  must  Ije  plain  and  palpable  to  common 
sense.  We  are  as  much  bound  to  apply  this  method  to  problems 
of  taste,  as  to  questions  of  science  or  of  practical  conduct,  though 
as  the  subject-matter  of  the  former  is  more  obscure  and  debatable, 
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no  doubt  the  conclusion  arrived  at  will  always  have  a  sma 
degree  of  certainty.  The  critic  who  forms  a  judgment  on  a 
matter  of  taste  and  feeling  is  simply  required  to  lay  his  premises 
before  his  audience  in  the  clearest  possible  shape,  leaving  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  his  conclusion  is  just.  But  *  tact  '  ia 
evidently  considered  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  a  peculiar  g^ift, 
spiritual  insight,  which  enables  its  possessor  to  see  farthc 
through  a  stonewall  than  is  permitted  to  the  commoa  rea 
In  point  of  fact,  we  find  it  to  be  a  quality  chiefly  cultivated 
by  French  writers,  and  consisting  in  the  ability  to  draw  vast 
conclusions  from  almost  invisible  premises.  This  mode  of 
judging  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy.  Given  a  quick 
perception,  a  lively  fancy,  a  wide  knowledge  of  books,  and  a 
faculty  for  skipping  over  awkward  negative  facts,  it  is  plain 
that  a  bold  dogmatic  affirmation  is  certain  to  impress  the  mind 
bewildered  in  the  region  of  the  uncertain  or  the  unknown.  It 
was  by  a  remarkable  exercise  of  '  tact '  that  Dr.  Kenealy  con- 
structed the  character  of  Roger  Tichborne  out  of  bis  own 
imagination.  Fortunately  the  *  insight  *  of  the  learned  counsel 
was  unequal  to  <(>ntend  with  the  weight  of  overwhelming^ 
evidence,  marshalled  against  him  with  unrivalled  clearness  and 
precise  arrangement.  But  when  a  critic,  adopting  the  same 
principle,  assures  his  readers  in  the  most  persuasive  style  that 
his  *  perception '  convinces  him  St.  Paul  did  not  understand 
meaning  of  his  own  tljeology,  the  assertion  is  attractive,  liecaua 
it  is  a  paradox,  and  safe,  because  it  is  beyond  the  region  of  proof 

Now,  how  do  the  modern  critics  seek  to  strengthen  tt 
sophistry  of  their  j>ositi<in  ?  In  the  first  place,  like  their  Greek 
prototypes,  they  have  invented  an  art  of  rhetoric.  If  we  unoc 
concede  the  posilitm  of  Protagoras  that  all  truth  is  relative  to 
the  individual,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  prii 
object  of  education  should  be  to  cultivate  individual  perception 
And  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Arnold  wants.  The  great  secret  i 
life,  in  his  eyes,  is  to  give  an  air  of  philosophy  to  common 
place,  '  to  let,'  as  he  says,  our  '  consciousness  play  freely  round 
our  present  operations  and  the  stock  notions  on  which  they  are 
founded,  so  as  to  show  what  these  arc  like,  and  how  related 
to  the  intelligible  law  of  things,  and  auxiliary  to  true  bu 
jierfection/  Of  course  this  tuodus  operandi  results  in  a  scic 
of  style.  \\\  Mr.  Arnold's  skill  is  expended  on  giving  an  ap- 
parently general  character  to  his  own  personal  perceptions 
by '  crystallising  them  in  precise  forms  of  expression.  MeT^ 
naturally  suppose  that  words  represent  things,  and  just  as  Gor|g;M 
caught  the  Atlienians  by  his  antithetical  sentences  and  curicni 
compounds,  so  are  the  cultivated    world    persuaded  that   Mr. 
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Arnoltl's  literary  shibboleths,  numerous  as  those  of  a  religious 
sect,  have  a  positive  novel  sig-ni finance.  let  it  is  plainly  a 
mere  device  of  rhetoric  when  he  ascribes  the  impression  which 
he  himself  derives  from  the  IVew  Testament  to  the  inspiration 
g(  the  *  Zeit-Geist/  or  *  Time-Spirit ;  *  and  rhetoric  again 
teaches  him  to  conceal  the  purely  esoteric  nature  of  such 
criticisms,  as  that  Byron  was  a  'Philistine,'  and  Pope  'pro- 
linciai/  under  the  piquant  dogmatism  of  liis  language. 

This  art  of  spiritualising  language  has  received  a  curious 
development.  As  culture  has  turned  poetry  into  criticism  so 
/Iocs  it  transform  crilicism  into  poetry.  Aristotle  blamed  the 
Sophists  for  making  prose  poetical,  observing  acutely  that 
those  who  wrote  in  this  manner  s<jught  to  conceal  the  poverty 
of  their  thought  by  the  showiness  <*f  their  style.*  Poetical 
prose,  however,  introduce*!  by  Mr,  Ruskin  and  Mr,  Carlyle,  has 
made  rapid  advances  in  England.  The  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Pater's  criticism  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture  'La 
Gioconda'  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  epicene  style  : — 

*  The  presence  that  so  atrongely  rose  beside  the  waters  is  expressive 
of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand  years  man  had  come  to  desire. 
Hers  is  the  head  upon  which  all  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  and 
the  eyelids  arc  a  httle  weary.  It  us  abotiuty  wrought  out  from  within 
upon  the  l^esh,  the  deposit,  little  cell  by  cell,  of  strange  thoughts,  and 
fantastic  reveries,  and  exquisite  passions.  Set  it  for  a  moment  beaide 
one  of  those  white  Greek  goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of  antiquity, 
and  how  would  thoy  bo  troubled  by  this  beauty  into  which  the  soul, 
vdih  all  its  maladies,  has  passed  [  All  tho  thought  and  experience  of 
the  world  have  etched  and  moulded  there  in  that  which  they  have  of 
power  to  refine  and  make  expressive  the  outwaxxl  form,  the  aniraalisra 
of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  tlie  reverie  of  tho  Middle  Age,  with 
its  spiritual  ambition  and  its  imaginative  loves,  the  return  of  the  Pagan 
world,  tho  sins  of  tho  Borgias.' 

Now  all  this  is  plain,  downright,  unmistakable  poetry.  The 
picture  is  made  the  thesis  which  serves  to  display  the  writer's 
extensive  reading  and  the  finery  of  his  style.  Of  reasoning  in 
the  ordinary  sense  there  is  positively  none.  *  The  eyelids  are  a 
little  wenry,'  therefore  it  is  quite  plain  that  *  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  arc  come  upon  her  head.'  The  beauty  is  different  from 
the  Greek  type.  What  then  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
this  particular  face  expresses  the  whole  experience  of  mankind 
between  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Leonardo  ?  The  lady  appears 
to  Mr.  Pater  to  have  a  somewhat  sensual  expression.  A  fact 
which  fully  warrants  a  critical  rhetorician  in  concluding  that 
she  is  an  unconscious  incarnation  of  all  the  vices  which  ho  has 
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fnuntl  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance.     Judgments 
oi*  this  kind,  we  are  told,  are  the  result  of  '  penetrative  sympathy ' 
ur  '  perceptive  insight.'      It  may   be  so ;    we   cannot   say   that 
the  qualities  Mr.  Pater  discovers  in   this  picture  are  not  to  be 
found  there.      What  we  can  say  is  that,  as  the  reasoning  in  t!»c 
above   passagfc  assumes   a  knowledge   in   the  critic  of  motives 
which  are  l^eyond  the  reach  of  evidence,  tlierc  is  no  justiftcatinn 
for  calling  that   criticism  which  is   in  fact  pure  romance,     la 
some  cases  we  may  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  freemasonijr 
acquired  by  perpetual   reading,    uncorrectefl   by  actual   ob«ef> 
ration,  is  really  of  a  kind  to  weaken  that  acute  sagacity  which 
is  necessary  for  a  judge.      For  instance,  by  an  error  precisrly 
resembling    Winckclmann's    absurrl    overestimate    of    tiaphad 
Mengs,  a  critic  of  such  natural  good  sense  and   sounfl  judgment 
as  Mr.  Svmonds,  whose  book  we  have  classed  with  Mr.  Patisr'l 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  has  been   induced   to    assert  that  an 
execrable  American  scribbler,  one  Walt  Whitman,  is  the  true 
representative   of  Greek    life    in    the   nineteentli    ccntmy.     A 
hundred  other  instances  might  Ix*  quoted  to  prove   how  ifilict 
who  reject  the  natural  standards  of  .common  sense  in  favour  of 
private  perceptions  derivetl  from  books  are  made  the  dupes  of 
quackery   and    imposture.      Everywhere   we    see    examples  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  Milton's  reproach  : — 

*  The  man  who  roads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  readlog  brings  not 
A  Bpirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior 
(And  what  he  brings  why  need  he  elsewhere  seek  ?\ 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shallow  in  himself^ 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  tri6oB  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge^ 
As  childi-en  gathering  pebbles  by  the  shopo,* 

We  have  sought  to  show  that  the  results  of  *  inward  woik' 
ing  '  in  literary  culture  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  not  cTcty 
man  whose  Dscroon  is  so  trustworthy  as  that  of  .Socratrs. 
If,  then,  the  characteristics  we  have  observed  be  in  tbCBi- 
selves  unhealthy,  is  there  not  probably  something  unsooiid 
in  the  source  from  which  they  spring  ?  LiberaUsm,  or 
religion  based  on  self-worship,  of  which  self-culture  is  th« 
last  and  the  logical  development,  has  been  the  darling  cretd 
of  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  yet  it  has  ever  failed  to  take 
firm  root  in  society.  Philosophic  Liberalism,  the  State  of 
Nature,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Rousseau,  failed  irre- 
trievably at  the  French  Revolution.  Commercial  Lilx>ralisiii^ 
the   mercantile  State  of  Nature,  or   the  Gospel  according  to 
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!en,  is  g^enerally  f1lscre<Htftl,  and  in  the  eyes  even  of  its 
ssors  is  at  least  inadequate.  Academic  Liberalism,  the 
tate  of  Art,  or  the  Gospel  according^  to  Goethe,  must  also  fail, 
for  this,  too,  is  founded  on  the  falise  principle  of  self-worship. 
Proofs  are  not  wanting  that  it  has  failetl  already.  F'or  whereas 
it  proposes  to  replace  what  it  considers  the  obsolete  catholic 
standards  of  antiquity,  it  introduces  us  to  nothing  but  the  Isabel 
of  Sects,  In  education,  in  art,  its  effects  are  seen  alike.  Every 
agitator  against  the  classics  as  an  imperfect  educational  basis  is 
certain  that  they  could  be  well  replaced  by  the  particular  study 
to  which  he  has  confined  his  own  attention.  With  the  inno- 
vators in  poetr}"  and  criticism  it  is  the  same  ;  *  there  is  no  law 
in  the  land  ;  every  man  does  that  which  is  ^04xl  in  his  own 
eyes.'  What,  in  a  word,  is  the  general  tendency  of  *  Culture ' 
but  to  encourage  a  passion  for  private  and  impossible  ideals  ? 
Some  wish  to  '  Hellenise '  our  public  life,  to  recover,  as  they 
say,  the  Greek  standard,  an  aspiration  that  appears  to  us  to 
resemble  Mrs,  Blimber's,  who  declared  that  she  could  die  happy 
ii"  she  cijuld  but  see  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  villa.  Others, 
again,  desire  to  media?valise  our  manners,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
founding  a  republic  on  the  principle  of  Atlantis  and  Utopia,  to 
be  g(j\erned  by  the  laws  of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Probably  most  of  our  literary  Liberals  would  re-echo  the  sense  of 
the  complaint  made  lately  with  an  almost  sublime  egotism  in 
*  Fors  Clavigera ' :  — 

•  That  it  should  be  left  to  me  to  begin  such  a  work  with  only  one 
man  in  England,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Ut  whom  I  can  look  for  steady 

'  ]ance,  is  alike  wonderful  and  Horrou'fid  to  mo,  I  am  left  utterly 
idod  and  alone  in  lifo  and  in  thought.* 

A  melancholy,  but  not  an  uncommon,  experience.  And  who  is 
to  blame?  Society,  says  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  but  we  venture  to  doubt. 
Vet  these  wild  visions  are  but  irregular  symptoms  of  the 
indisposition  which  the  nation  itself  has  lately  shown  to  content 
itself  with  the  principles  of  Manchester,  without  any  scope  for 
the  exerc;ise  of  its  nobler  powers  of  imagination  and  feeling. 
But  if  all  novel  schemes  in  pursuit  of  this  higher  end  have 
proved  futile,  is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  Christian  Revelation 
and  our  national  history  we  have  still  a  standard  of  noble 
living  in  our  midst  ?  We  believe  Butler  to  be  absolutely  right 
in  bis  argument  from  probability  : — 

*  In  questions  of  difficulty,  or  such  as  are  thought  so,  where  more 
factory  evidenco  cannot  be  had,  if  tlie  result  of  examination  be 
there  appears  any  the  least  presumption  on  one  side,  though  in 
lowest  degree   greater,  this   determines  the   question,  even    in 

xoAtters  of  Bpeculatiou,  and  in  matters  of  praetico  will  lay  us  under 
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an  absolute  ani]  formal  obligation  in  point  of  prudence  and  of  int 

to  act  upon  the  prcsmnption  or  low  probability,  though  it  be  bo  low  ac 

to  leave  the  mind  in  donbt  which  is  the  truth.' 

Wc  have  been  content,  throughout  our  nrgument,  to  mert 
philusophy  on  its  own  ground,  and  the  real  question  is  tfais^ 
Has,  or  has  not  the  system,  which  for  nineteen  centuries  hiu 
satisfied  minds  the  wisest  and  most  unsophisticated,  which  has 
proved  intellijarible  alike  to  the  hearts  of  rich  and  poor,  a  ^^reater 
presumption  in  its  favour  than  those  systems  which  have  n«ver 
extended  their  influence  beyond  literary  sects,  and  even  arnoo;: 
these  are  being  perpetually  rejeitwl  as  inadequate?  The  con- 
stant aspiration  of  the  human  heart  is  towarids  what  is  higli 
than  itself,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  phrase  *  sell'-aiinihilatini 
and  Mr.  Arnold's  phrase  *  our  better  self,'  yet  no  scheme 
modern  philosophy  has  suggestetl  how  we  are  to  escape  ft 
*  the  shadow  of  ourselves.*  Christianity  solves  the  enigma,  i 
provides  the  means,  as  much  more  completely  than  '  Culture,'  as 
the  Ijelief  in  GckI  is  larger  than  the  idea  of  our  better  self,  as 
much  more  effectually  than  philosophy,  as  the  Christian  exp« 
sition  of  our  duty  to  God  and  tti  our  neighbour  is  mure  practic 
than  the  paradox  of  self-annihilation.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  in 
sense  it  is,  that  doubt  of  any  kind  can  only  be  removed 
action,  where  is  there  such  scope  for  action  as  in  Chrivti; 
liberty?  Were  there,  indewl,  an  inherent  repugnance  between 
those  elements  of  our  nature  which  Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  Hebraic 
and  Hellenic,  as  certain  fanatics  have  urged,  this,  might  l>r 
an  argument  against  a  religitm  which  would  tend  to  suppri*&* 
the  noblest  human  powers.  But  there  is  none.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  tlio  faith  out  of  which  mridem  civilisation  has  sprung 
has  dwarfed  the  energies  of  mankiml.  The  scheme  under  wbich 
the  intellect  of  Bacmi  anrl  Newtnn  could  expand  has  nothi 
itself  hostile  to  science;  the  atmosphere  which  invigoratf^f 
imagiuatiou  (j|  Shakes|>eare  has  not  been  fatal  to  letters,  nor 
the  religion  which  the  genius  of  Rafiaclle  could  glorify 
unprofUuti^e  of  art.  Great  action  in  the  sphere  of  art  ai 
letters  is  encouraged,  where  men  are  content  to  take  for  grao' 
the  first  principles  on  which  human  society  depends.  It  Ixxonn 
imjMissible  only  when  they  spend  all  their  intellectual  enrrgi 
on  analysis,  in  the  idle  endeavour  to  solve  questions  which 
by  nature  incapable  of  proof. 

To  conclude,  we  desire  a  culture  that  shall  be  social,  pobKi 
national,  that  shall  be  breathed  fri>m  the  comm(m  air,  not  elah^ 
ratetl  out  of  the   individual  mind.      There  is  a  state  of  natu 
to  be  found  in  mwlem  society,  though  not,  jis  Housseau  taugh 
in  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  savage  or  the  shepherd.     '*"' 
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praise  of  being  '  natural '  we  ascribe  to  those  who,  with  uncon- 
scious g:race,  without  consideration  of  effect,  perform  the  duties 
and  maintain  the  dignity  proper  to  their  condition  in  society.  The 
standards  of  honour,  courtesy,  politeness,  refinement, — all  that  is 
comprised  in  that  sense  of  what  is  due  to  others  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, %vhich  we  call  by  the  name  of  good  breeding,  and  which  is 
the  result  of  complex  traditions,  and  continuous  development, 
these  qualities  are  as  far  above  the  manufacture  of  art  as  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  analysis.  Formed  as  they  have  been  out  of 
instincts  and  characteristics  which  have  made  society  in  England 
stable  and  free,  the  laws  which  enforce  these  virtues  should  not 
be  questioned,  but  obeyed.  We  believe  that  no  rnmlern  nation 
has  merited  better  than  England  the  noble  eulogium  passed  by 
Pericles  on  the  Athenians,  when  he  told  them  they  had  learned 
how  to  reconcile  a  sense  of  public  greatness  with  a  toleration  of  in- 
dividual taste.  Happy  will  it  be  for  ourselves  if,  with  our  passion 
for  private  liberty,  we  retain  that  public  spirit  without  which 
liberty  would  soon  cease  to  exist  I  In  spite  of  the  sectarianism 
which  the  miserable  principles  of  the  Manchester  school  have 
long  served  to  propagate,  we  look  on  the  recent  judgment  of  the 
nation  as  a  proof  that  the  body  of  the  people  preserves  a  sense 
nf  true  unity.  We  are  persuaded  that  in  our  country  still  burns 
that  ancient  fire  springing  out  of  love  of  the  soil  and  patriotic 
I  pride  which  animated  the  dj'ing  apostrophe  of  John  of  Gaunt  to 

*  This  bleseed  plot,  this  earth,  thia  realm,  this  England ! ' 

It  is  this  reverence  for  our  history  which  forms  the  public  con-  I 
1  science,  and  is  a  pledge  that  we  cannot  Ije  false  without  shame  to ' 
the  great  actions  of  our  fathers.     To  the  kindling  and  strength- 
ening of  this  conscience  we  desire  to  see  all  the  nobler  energies  of 
our  art  and  letters  contribute.     This  to  our  mind  is  the  ground- 
work  (»f  true   Culture.     *  V  ery   small  by  the  side  of  the   Eter- 
nities I'  says  Mr.  Carlylc.  *  Very  un-Hellenic  I '  adds  Mr.  Arnold. 
*  Old-fashioned  I '  cries  Liberal  Progress,  in  the  spirit  of  Aristo-  | 
phancs'    Unjust  Argument,    'eighteenth    century,    smelling   of  i 
stage-coaches,  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Heptarchy.'     '  True  it  is,*  I 
we  reply  with  the  Just  Argument,  '  that  old-fashioned  Culture/ 
does  nut  consist  of  constant  self-analysis,   perpetuiil  depreciation/ 
of  our  fathers,  everlasting  glorification  of  ourselves;  but  at  anyy 
rate  it  is  the  Culture  which  reared  the  men  of  Trafalgar  and'  ^ 
Waterloo!'*  / 
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Art.  \'. — La    Vic  (Tim  Patricien  de  Venisc  au  Seizihn^  Siiele. 
— 7>.s  Doges — La  Charte  Diicalc — Les  Fnnme^  a     l>ni*r — 
V  University  de  Padoue — Les  Pr^Uminaires  de  Lri" 
tTapres  les  Papiers  d'Etatdes  Archives  de  Venise.     P<  * 

Ynarte.     Paris,  1874. 

MARC  ANTONIO  BARBARO  was  a  Venetian  noble  of 
illustrious  birtti,  who  filled  successively  each  orthehijfhwt 
offices  in  the  Republic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dogeship,  which 
he  narrowlj  missed.  He  was  born  in  1518  and  died  lu  Ib^Jh 
and  adopting  him  as  the  type  of  the  patrician  of  the  sixteen 
century,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  has  undertaken 
connect  or  associate  with  his  career  a  full  description  of  the  Ian 
customs,  manners,  and  policy  of  the  Queen  of  tlie  Adriatic 
the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  the  fullness  of  her  pride,  'llnj 
d  propos  of  Barbaro's  rank,  we  are  treated  to  a  sketch  o( 
patrician  order,  with  its  privileges:  on  his  marriage,  ti)  a 
quisition  on  Venetian  women.  His  nomination  to  an  eml 
suggests  the  fertile  topic  of  diplomacy ;  while  his  candidate 
for  the  Df>geship  gives  occasion  for  a  complete  accfiunt  of 
exalted  office  with  its  attributes.  The  conception  is  ingeniti 
and  the  execution  leaves  little  to  desire  as  regards  learnir 
critical  acuteness,  and  discriminating  research.  The  tone,  spl 
and  intention  of  the  work  are  excellent :  but  it  wants  life,  ligb 
colour,  and  illustration.  The  Patrician,  instead  of  being,  as 
toji  fondly  hoped,  the  centre  of  a  series  of  animated  groups,  is  i 
frequently  treated  as  a  peg  on  which  dissertations  and  descriptions 
ciight  be  hung.  Except  in  two  or  three  episodes  of  hts  caircr, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  lay  figure,  slenderly  draped,  irit 
expression  or  individuality  ;  and  as  for  the  rf>mttntc, 
mystery,  dramatic  or  melodramatic  interest,  tradition:dly  ble 
with  Venetian  annals,  M,  Yriarte's  pages  are  as  free  from 
as  if  the  people  under  consideration  Were  the  prosaic  muttern 
fact  Dutch.  And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  prominent  inci( 
or  turning-point  in  those  annals  which  does  not  read  rati 
like  a  fiction  than  a  fact;  and  so  obscurely  grand  is  the 
that  the  simplest  preface  or  introduction  brings  the  imngina 
faculty  into  plav- 

*  In  the  northern  angle  of  the  Adriatic  is  a  gulf,  callo<I 
in  which  more  than  sixty  islands  of  sand,  marsh,  and 
have  been  formed  by  a  concurrence  of  natural  caascs. 
islands  have  become  the  City  of  Venice,  which   hfls  lonlodi 
over  Italy,  conquered  Constantinople,  resisted  a  lengue  of  all 
kings  of  Christendom,   long  carried  on   the  commerce  of 
world,  and  bequeathed  to  nations  the  model  of  the  most  stalj 
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government  ever' framed  by' man/*  These' are  the  reflections 
with  which  Count  Daru  intnitluces  his  carefully  finished  and 
well-proportioned  picture  of  the  Republic  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  her  fortunes.  The  fresh  materials  accumulated  by  recent 
explorers  of  her  archives  have  rather  stimulated  than  allayed 
curiosity.f  She  is  still  vaguely  known  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  we  propose,  with  M,  Yriarte'a  aid,  to  call  attention 
to  such  passages  in  her  history  and  peculiarities  in  her  institu- 
tions, as  may  help  to  solve  the  social  and  jiolitical  problems 
presented  by  them.  We  shall  also  show,  as  we  proceed,  how  far 
the  leading  works  of  fiction  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
Venice,  agree  or  disagree  with  the  facts. 

The  islands  of  the  lagune  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  inhabited, 
being  merely  used  as  places  of  occasional  resort  by  fishermen, 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  a  settled  population  began  to  be  formed  of 
refugees : — 

►  *  A  few  in  fear, 

Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was 
That  the  grass  grew  not  whore  his  horse  hod  trod, 
;  Gave  birth  to  Venice.     Like  the  waterfowl,  • 

Thoy  bidlt  their  nests  among  the  ocean  wave  a.' J 
1 


^ 
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The  oldest  document  extant  relating  to  Venetian  history,  is  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  of  Padua,  A.D.  421,  ordering  the  construc- 
tion of  a  town  on  Rialto,  the  largest  of  the  isles,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  together  in  a  single  community  the  scattered  inhabi- 
tants of  the  rest  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and 
support.  They  appear  to  have  been  left  free  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government ;  for  we  find  that  each  island  had  at  first  its 
own  magistrate  :  the  magistrates  of  the  most  considerable  being 

♦  '  Histoire  de  la  Repabliqne  de  Veniae,'  &c.  Par  P.  Dftrn,  do  rAoftdemio 
Francaiso.    Sccondc  editiim,  revoe  et  corrigee.    Paris,  1821.     In  eight  vols. 

t  An  enduring?  dt-bt  of  Rnititude  is  owing  from  all  recent  studcntii  of  Venetian 
history  to  M.  Anuand  Boachct.  Wo  particularly  refer  to  *  Lt-a  Arcbives  de 
Venice,  Histoire  de  la  Chancellerie  Scorute,  &c.,  par  Anuand  Ba^chot.  Paris, 
Henri  Plon,  riraprinj«ur-cyituitr,  Buo  Garauciore,  1870  ' :  a  book  full  of  cnrioua 
information  and  inton-stinp  details. 

J  Kogers'fl  *  Italy.'  Tbe«e  linea  are  paraphrased,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  Gibbon.  '  It  ia  a  saying  wortby  of  tha  ferocious  pride  of  Attila,  that  the 
grnes  never  grew  ou  the  spot  where  his  horso  had  trod.  Yet  the  savage  doatroyer 
undesignedly  laid  the  fouudntioni*  of  a  fopublic  wiiich  revived,  in  the  feudal  state* 
*  of  Europe,  the  art  und  Rpirit  of  pommt-rtiul  induatry.  .  .  .  The  minister  of 
ThetKlonc  oumparta  tliein,  in  iiis  (lunint  declamatttry  style,  to  watt?rfowl  who  had 
ftied  thf'ir  uests  ou  the  bosom  of  the  wavea.' — ('  D(3cline  and  Fall,'  chap,  xxxv.) 
In  his 'Italy,'  Ro^^crs  has  throughout  treated  the  hiatc^riana  and  chroniclers  as 
Byron  accuses  •  aepulchro!  Omhoino  '  of  having  treated  the  scriptural  writers ; 

♦  Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pLLfers  from  tho  Pentateuch.' 
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called  Tribunes  Major,  the  others,  Tribunes  Minor,  and  the  whole 
being  equally  subject  to  the  council-general  of  the  commonitj  ; 
which  thus  constituted  a  kind  of  federal  republic.  This  lasted 
nearly  300  years,  when  it  was  found  that  the  rising  nation  had 
fairly  outgrown  its  institutions.  Dangerous  rivalries  arose  among 
the  tribunes.  Their  {livided  authority  weakened  the  common 
action,  and  tlicir  administration  became  a  general  subject  of 
complaint.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council-General  in  a.d.  G^^ 
the  Patriarch  of  Grado  proposed  the  concentration  of  powq 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  chief,  under  the  title  of  Doge  or  Duki 
The  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  they  proceeded  aC 
once  to  the  election  of  this  chief.  *  It  will  be  seen  (remark 
Daru)  that  the  Dogeship  saved  independence  and  compromis 
liljerty.  It  was  a  veritable  revolution,  but  we  are  ignomnt 
what  circumstances  it  was  brought  about.  Many  historians  i 
that  the  change  was  not  effected  till  the  permission  of  the  Poj: 
and  the  Emperor  was  obtained.' 

The  first  choice  fell  on  Paolo  Luca  Anabcsto,  It  was  made 
by  twelve  electors,  the  founders  of  what  were  thenceforth  termc 
the  electoral  families.  The  Doge  was  appointed  for  life: 
named  his  own  counsellors  :  took  charge  of  all  public  business! 
had  the  rank  of  prince,  and  decided  all  questions  of  peace  an 
war.  The  peculiar  title  was  meant  to  imply  a  limited  sovereignt| 
and  the  Venetians  uniformly  repudiated,  as  a  disgrace^  the  i 
notion  of  their  having  ever  submitted  to  a  monarch.  But  ma 
centuries  passed  away  before  any  regular  or  well-<lefined  limij 
were  practically  iroposetl  ;  and  the  pr<»longed  sti-uggle  betwe 
the  people  and  the  Doges,  depending  mainly  on  the  per 
character  of  the  D«)ge  for  the  time  being,  constitutes  the  mc 
startling  and  exciting  portion  of  their  history. 

The  first  Doge  proved  a  wise  and  sagacious  ruler.  He 
reigned  twenty  years.  The  second,  Marcello  Tegaliano,  did 
equally  well.  The  third,  Urso,  elected  in  72*i,  was  restless  and 
ambitious.  He  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  engage  in  warlike 
operations,  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  Venetians  made  their 
first  essay  as  a  military  power  by  land.  He  took  Ravenna  by 
assault,  and  based  .such  pretensions  on  his  victory,  that,  after 
Heraclea  (then  the  capital)  had  been  distracted  and  split  into 
factions  for  two  years,  the  people  rose^  forced  their  way  into  hii 
palace,  and  cut  his  throat.  He  had  reigned  eleven  years ;  long 
enough  to  sicken  them  of  Doges  for  the  nonce,  so,  not  wishing  1 
revert  to  tribunes,  they  appointed  a  chief  magistrate  to  be  clc 
annually,  under  the  title  oi  maestro  ddla  milizia.  Five  such  mag 
trates  were  named,  and  rule<l  in  succession,  when  the  institutic 
came  to  an  untimely  end  with  the  fifth.     For  some  unexplaic 
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reason  or  possibly  caprice,  the  populace  rose  again,  deposed 
him,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The  Dog^eship  was  then  restored  in 
the  person  of  Thewlal  Urso  (stm  <»!'  tlie  last  Doge),  who  quitted 
Heraclea  for  Malamocco,  which  thus  became  the  capital.  Un- 
luckily he  excited  suspicion  by  constructing  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adige  ;  and  a  demagtigue,  named  Galba,  got  a  troop 
of  armed  men  together,  fell  upon  him  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  works,  and  subjected  him  to  the  same  treatment  as  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  magistracy.  It  thenceforth  became  the  received 
custom  in  Venice  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  deposed  Doges  ;  and 
Galba,  who  had  contrived  to  usurp  the  sovereignty,  and  hold  it 
for  eleven  years,  found  himself  deposed,  blinded,  and  an  exile  in 
the  end.  The  next  but  one  obtained  such  an  amount  of  popu- 
larity that  he  was  enabled  to  get  his  son  Giovanni  associated 
with  him  in  the  ducal  dignity,  which  ran  considerable  risk  of 
becoming  hereditary  ;  for  Giovanni  had  his  son,  Maurice,  simi- 
larly nominated,  and  the  descent  might  have  continued  unbrokea 
had  they  conducted  thtanselves  with  common  prudence  or  decency^ 
But  no  sooner  were  they  firmly  established,  than  both  father 
and  son  threw  off  the  mask,  and  rivalled  each  other  in  the  worst 

,nd  most  insulting  forms  of  tyranny,  cruelty*  and  profligacy.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne  and  the 
Pope  threatened  to  interfere  j  and  eventually  Giovanni  and 
Maurice,  having  sought  safety  in  flight,  Obelerio,  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  was  proclaimed  Doge. 

This  was  in  804.  The  events  of  the  next  five  years  are  involved 
in  obscurity.  One  thing  is  clear.  Pepin,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
either  under  the  pretence  of  a  request  for  aid  from  the  new  Doge 
or  to  enforce  some  real  or  assumed  rights  oi'  his  own,  declared 
war  against  the  Republic,  and  waged  it  with  such  impetuosity 
that  his  fleet  and  army,  after  carr^'ing  all  before  them,  were  only 
separated  from  Malamocco,  the  capital,  by  a  canal.  In  this  emcr- 
•ncy,  Angelo  Participazio,  one  of  those  men  who  are  produced 

>y  great  occasions  to  mark  an  erji,  proposed  that  the  entire 
population  should  remove  to  Rialto,  which  was  separated  by  a. 
broader  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  enemy,  and  there  hold  out  to  the 
last.  No  sooner  proposed  than  done.  They  hastily  embarked  their 
all  ;  and  when  Pepin  entered  Malamocco,  he  found  it  deserted. 
After  losing  a  large  part  of  his  fleet  in  an  ill-advisefl  attack  on 
Hialto,  he  gave  up  the  enterprise,  and  Angelo  Participazio  was 
electe<l  Doge  in  recognition  of  his  services,  with  two  tribunes  for 
counsellors. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Rialto  the  capital,  instead  of 
Malamocco  or  Heraclea,  which  had  each  been  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment at  intervals.     '  There  were  round  Rialto  some  sixty  islets, 
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which  the  Doge  connected  by  bridges.     They  were  soon  covered 

with  houses.  They  were  girt  with  a  fortification  ;  and  it  wat 
then  that  this  population  of  fugitives  gave  to  this  rising  city, 
which  they  had  just  founded  in  the  middle  of  a  morass,  tb<» 
name  of  V^enetia,  in  memory  of  the  fair  countries  from  which 
their  fathers  had  been  forcibly  expatriated.  The  province  hat 
lost  its  name,  and  become  subject  to  the  new  Venice.'  *  This 
public-spirited  Doge  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  perpetiu> 
ting  the  dignity  in  his  race.  He  had  two  sons,  Justinian  and 
John  ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the  eldest  on  an  embassy,  be, 
of  his  own  mere  motion  and  authority,  made  the  younge:st  co- 
ruler  with  himself.  But  so  vehement  were  the  remonstrances  of 
the  elder,  backed  by  public  opinion,  that  the  junior  renottnoed 
in  favour  of  the  senior,  who,  moreover,  c«mtrive<l  to  make  his 
own  son  Angelo  a  co-partner,  so  that  the  Republic  was  actuatlj 
subjected  to  a  triumvirate  belonging  to  three  generations.  The 
grandson  died  first,  and  the  son  becoming  sole  Doge  by  the 
death  of  the  father  in  872,  generously  shared  his  power  with  iha 
brotlicr  who  had  been  supersetled  to  make  room  for  him,  Tb» 
most  remarkable  event  in  their  joint  reign  was  the  translatinn 
of  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  adoption  of  that  saint  i 
patrcjn  saint  of  the  Republic.  The  original  story,  as  rela: 
the  oldest  of  the  Venetian  chroniclers,  runs  thus  : 

'  Tho  King  of  Alexandria,  who  was  building  a  magnificent  pftlace, 
had  ordered  the  most  precious  marbles  to  he  procure*!,  without  sparing 
even  tho  churches.  That  of  Saint  Mark  was  not  exoopted,  aod  two 
holy  men,  Greek  priests,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  were  graauing  owr 
the  threatened  profanation,  when  two  Venetians,  captains  of  tWMla  in 
the  port,  observed  and  asked  the  cause  of  their  distress.  On  aaoot* 
taining  it,  they  pressed  to  be  entrusted  with  the  lK>dy  of  Saint  Matk, 
pledging  themselves  for  its  befitting  reception  by  their  oountrymen. 
Tho  priests  reftieed  till  the  work  of  demolition  began,  then  Umj 
consented ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  transaction  secrot  from 
the  people,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  remains  on  occonnt  of 
the  daily  miracles  they  worked.  Tho  priests  carefully  cut  open  tbt 
envelope  in  which  tho  remains  were  wrapped,  and  mibstituted  the  bodv 
of  Saint  Claudiau.  Such  a  perfume  was  instantly  diffused  throngB 
the  Church,  and  even  in  the  neighbouring  places,  that  the  eroim 
oollcx;tod  about  the  saorod  reliqnes.  There  remained  tho  diffiotdty  of 
conveying  them  to  the  ship. 

'  The  historians  would  not  be  believed  if  thero  was  not  still  to  bo 
aeon  in  oxu*  Church  of  Saint  Mark  a  marveUoos  imago  which  atteirts 
the  fact.  They  placed  the  corpse  in  a  largo  bosket  covered  with  herbs 
and  swine's  flesh  which  the  MnasnlmanB  hold   in   horror,  and  the 
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bearers  were  directed  to  cry  Khawzir  (pork)  to  all  who  should  ask 
questions  or  approach  to  search.  Id  this  manner  they  reached  the 
vessel.  The  body  was  enveloped  in  the  soils  and  sosponded  to  the 
xuaiuinast  till  t}ie  moment  of  departure,  for  it  was  noccssajy  to  conceal' 
this  precioiifl  booty  from  those  who  might  come  to  clear  the  vessel  in 
the  i\)ads.  At  last  the  Tenetiana  quitted  the  shore  full  of  joy.  They 
were  hardly  in  the  open  sea  when  a  great  storm  arose.  Wo  aro 
assured  that  Saint  Mark  then  appeared  to  the  captain  and  warned  him 
to  strike  all  his  sails  immediately,  lost  the  ship,  driven  before  the 
"wind,  should  be  ivrecked  upon  the  hidden  rocks.  They  owed  their 
safety  to  tliis  miracle.' 

Tlic  arrival  of  these  sacred  remains  was  the  signal  for  a 
succession  of  fetes.  The  people  were  wild  with  enthusiasm,  the 
general  l)elicf  Ijoing  that  the  presence  of  the  Saint  giiaranteed 
the  lasting-  prosperity  of  the  Republic  ;  and  on  many  trying 
occasions  this  belief  or  superstition,  by  inspiring  confidence, 
proved  a  genuine  source  of  strength.  Many  a  time  has  the 
cry  of  Viva  San  Marco  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
Venetians  when  powerful  States  and  monarchs  w^re  leagued  for 
their  destruction,  or  kept  them  true  to  their  banner  on  battle- 
fields strewn  with  their  dead.  Yet  far  from  relying  exclusively 
on  their  patron  saint,  they  established  fetes  and  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  several  others  ;  and  failing  to  induce  the  lawful  pos- 
sessors of  tlie  body  of  a  much  venerated  one,  Saint  Tarasio,  to 
part  with  it  on  reasonable  terms,  they  resorted  to  the  strong 
measure  of  stealing  it,  like  the  old  lady  mentioned  by  Fielding, 
who  stole  Tillotson's  sermons  for  the  sake  of  religion.*  The 
objects  of  plunder  most  in  request  at  the  sack  of  Constantinople, 
in  1204,  were  the  relics  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Dogf 
Dandolo  transmitted  [intf^r  alia)  to  Venire  a  portion  of  the  true 
Cross,  an  arm  of  Saint  George,  a  part  of  the  skull  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  the  bodies  of  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Simeon,  a  phial 
of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  a  fragment  of  the  pillar  at  which  He  was 
scourged,  and  a  prickle  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  The  only 
monuments  of  art  deemed  worth  transporting  were  the  famous 
bronze  horses. 

Another  notable  epoch  in  early  Venetian  history  is  the  grant 
on  which  she  based  her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  course  of  the  fierce  struggle  between  Alexander  III.  and 
Fiederic  Barbarossa,  the  Pope,  when  his  fortunes  w^ere  at  the 
lowest,  took  refuge  with  the  Venetians,  who,  after  a  vain  effort 
[  at  reconciliation,  made  common  cause  wuth  him,  and  in  a  naval 

*  *  Amongst  the  7>i*fW8  of  g-ood  fortiin*  which  uicreaeed  the  reputation  of  tha 
new  Venico  in  all  the  Christian  world,  its  woU  a»  in  tho  other,  was  the  of-qnisition 
of  tho  body  of  8t.  Taroaio,  stolen  from  a  convent  of  monks,  who  refused  to  eell  or 
part  with  it.' — Marin,  quoted  by  Daru. 

encounter 
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encounter  obtained  so  signal  a  victory  that  the  Kmperor  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and  submit  to  the  most  humiliatir 
terms.  The  crowning  scene  of  his  degradation  has  been  ren 
dered  familiar  hy  the  pencil,  the  chisel,  and  the  pen.  Befor 
entering  Venice  he  was  met  by  six  cardinals,  who  receired^ 
his  oath  of  submission,  g-ave  him  absolution,  and  reconciled 
him  with  the  Church.  He  was  tlicn  conducted  by  a  proces- 
sion of  priests  to  the  Place  St.  Mark,  where,  at  the  dt)or  of  the 
cathcflral,  sat  his  Holiness,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  sur- 
rounded by  cardinals,  prelates,  representatives  of  foreign  Powers^ 
and  high  officers  of  state.  The  Emperor,  as  soon  as  he  camie 
into  the  sacred  presence,  stripped  off  his  mantle  find  knelt  down 
before  the  Pope  to  kiss  his  feet.  Alexander,  intoxicated  with 
his  triumph  and  losing  all  sense  of  mrtderation  or  generosity, 
placed  his  foot  on  the  head  or  neck  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  ex- 
claiming, in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  Super  aspidem  ti 
basiliscum  ambulabis '  &c.  ('  Thou  ahalt  tread  upon  the  asp  and  the 
basilisk  :  the  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot*). 
*  Non  tibiy  sed  Petro '  (*  Not  to  thee,  but  Peter '),  cried  the  outraged 
and  indignant  Emperor.  *  Et  mild  it  Petro*  ('  To  both  me  and 
Peter'),  rejoined  the  Pope,  with  a  fresh  pressure  of  his  heel.* 

In  return  for  the  good  oflices  of  Venice  on  this  occasion,  the 
Pope  conferred  on  the  Doges  the  privilege  of  being  preceded 
by  a  lighted  taper,  a  sword,  a  parasol,  a  chair  of  state,  a  cushioa. 
of  cloth  of  gold,  banners,  and  two  trumpets.  In  addition  to  the 
barren  marks  of  dignity,  Alexander  presented  the  reigning  Doge-^ 
Ziani,  with  a  ring,  saying,  *  Receive  this  ring,  ntni  with  it, 
my  donation,  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  you,  and 
successors,  shall  annually  assert  on  an  appointed  day,  so  thi 
posterity  may  understand  that  the  possession  of  the  sea  was  yours 
by  right  of  victory,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  as  wife  to  husband.'t 

*  The  spot  OQ  which  this  scene  took  place  was  indicated  1^  a  uuu1)]o  slab  t 

an  inscription  in  brass  : — 

' ....  in  that  temple-pqrch 
Di^l  Borfaaroetfa  flin^^  his  mantle  ofil 
And,  kneeling  nn  bis  neck,  rcoeived  the  fbot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff.' 
fiismondi  (following  a  ormtempomry  chronicler)  uarratee  the  interview 
any  circumstance  of  iuBult,  and  describeb  it  us  concluding  with  Uie  kii»»  of  | 
There  ore  writers  who  contend  tlittt  Alexander  waa  never  at  Venire,  and  thai  I 
Venetiinns  obtained  no  victonr  on   hie  behalf.     Bat  the  wei^lit  uf  t-ndeoM 
adduced  by  Dum  strikes  as  to  be  quite  onncluaiye  in  favour  of  h'"  •■''--" 

t  The  reported  words,  which  hardly  admit  of  a  literal  tmusl  n 
'  Hunc  unnulum  occipe  et,  me  auctore,  ip«um  more  ohnoxinm 
quod  tu  tuiquo  sncccBsorcs  quotnnnis  t^tatuto  die  «orvabi«ti8:  itt  oiuui*  |ju*u-ii(«» 
iutcdligttt  maris    posseeoirmem  Tictoriie  jxue  ve*train  ftiisse,  atque   uti  oxonsa 
virp,  ita  illud  imperio  rcipublicie  VenctJD  lubjeetom.* 

The 
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The  Republic  ruled  the  Adriatic  (so  long  as  slie  did  rule  it) 
much  as  Britannia  rules  the  waves — bj  dint  of  naval  superiority. 
ller  right  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  other  maritime  Powers 
of  Italy,  especially  by  the  Neapolitans  and  Genoese  ;  and  its 
real  nature  was  a  irtually  admitted  by  the  celebrated  reply  of  the 
Venetian  ambassador  to  Julius  11. .»  when  asked  where  the  deed  or 
instrument  containing  the  concession  was  to  be  found  :  *  On 
the  back  of  the  donation  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter  from 
Constantine  to  Pojje  Sylvester.' 

The  well-known  ceremony  of  wedding  the  Adriatic,  reli- 
giously observed  with  all  its  original  pomp  and  splendour 
during  six  centuries,  was  in  itself  a  proclamation  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  world.  It  was  regularly  attended  by  the  papal 
nuncio  and  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who,  year  after 
year,  witnessed  the  dropping  of  a  sanctified  ring  into  the  sea, 
and  heard  without  a  protest  the  prescriptive  accompaniment : 
Dcsjionsmmis  te,  mnre^  in  sif/rmm  veri  pcrjwtuiqne  domint  (we 
espouse  thee,  sea,  iu  sign  of  true  and  perpetual  dominion). 

*  The  spouseless  Adriatic  moums  her  lord, 
Atid  aunual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed ; 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unreetor'd^ 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood.' 

The  last  Bucentaur,  a  splendidly-gilt  and  equipped  galley, 
had  been  repaired  or  renewed  till  the  identity  might  have  been 
made  a  topic  of  metaphysical  dispute  like  that  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's  stockings  in  '  Martinus  Scrtblerus  ;'  but  it  could. hardly 
have  lain  rotting  when  Childe  Harold  mourned  or  philosopliised 
over  its  departed  glories,  for  it  was  broken  up  in  17^7  by  the 
French. 

*  In  youth  she  was  all  glory,— a  now  Tyre, 
Her  very  bye  word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  "  Planter  of  tho  Lion,"*  which  throagh  firo 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  suhjoct  earth  and  sea.' 

Plant  the  Lion,  that  is,  tlit>  Liou  of  St  Murk,  tho  etaniJard  of  the  Republic, 
which  M  tho  origiD  of  IUl'  ivorJ  pantalorm— idanta-leone,  pajituleou,  pftntoloon.' 

Historians  have  failed  or  omitted  to  fix  the  precise  j>enod 
when  this  ensign  iif  the  Hon  was  first  adopted  by  the  Republic. 
But  when  the  two  granite  columns,  still  the  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  the  Piazzetta  of  St.  Mark,  were  erected  in  or  about 
1172,  a  winged  lion  in  bronze  was  piacetl  on  one  of  them,  and  a 
statue  of  St.  TheiHhjrc,  a  patron  of  earlier  standing,  on  the 
other.  These  columns,  trophies  of  a  successful  raid  in  the 
Archipelago,  had  remained  prostrate  on  the  quay  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  the  engineering  difficulty  of  raising  them  being 

pronounced 
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pronounced  insuperable,  when  a  Lombcird  arcliitect   unile 
the   task,   stipulating   that    he    should    name  his    own   recotn- 
pense  if  he   succeeded.     Nothing  is  known  of  his  mcthofi 
cept  that  he  wetted  the    ioj>es.     The   recompense    hr   c\u 
was  that  games  of  chance,  then  prohibited  bv  severe  pcna 
might   be    played    in    the    space    lK?tween    t!»e   columns.        i    ■ 
.  authorities  kept  faith,  and  this  anomaly  was  tolenitctl   for  more 
than  four  centuries,  when  it  was  removed  by  another  and  (manv 
will  think)  a  worse.     The  same  locality  was  devoted  to  capit 
executions ;    so  that,  rather  than   break  an  obsolete  pledge, 
discontinue  a  time-honoured  custom,  these  pfravc  and  rev* 
signors  established  the  frequently  recurring  spectacle  of  dc 
dying  malefactors  hanging  by  one  leg  in  the  principid  squ 
their  city  under  the  windows  of  their  chief  magistrate. 

Another  ceremony,   *  The  IJrides  of  Venice,'  deeply  ting 
with  romance  and  celebrated  in  song,  carries  us  back  to  a  si 
remoter  period,  when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  marriages  i 
principal  citizens   to  l>e   celebrated  together  in  the  patria 
church  of  San  Pietro  di  Castello  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of 
Purification : — 

'  Two  and  two 
The  richest  tapestry  unrolled  before  them. 
First  came  tho  brides,  each  in  her  virgin  veil. 
Nor  unattended  bj  her  bridal  uiiuds« 
The  two  that,  stop  by  step,  behind  her  bore 
The  small  bat  precious  casket  that  contained 
Tho  dowry  and  the  presents.' 

The  rite  is  ending,  and  the  entire  congregation  are  on  their 
knees  to  receive  the  blessing,  when  a  band  of  pirates,  who  ks 
landed  the  night  before  and  lain  in  ambush,  rush  in,  anil  befo 
the  bridegrooms,  with  their  *  best  men,'  had  time  to  take  to  i 
weapons — 

'  Are  gone  again — amid  no  clash  of  arms 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  aud  the  treasure.' 

According  to  Daru  and  Sismondi,  it  was  the  Doge  in  persoa 
who  hastily  equipped  an  armament,  o\'ertook  the  j)irates,  ext 
minated  them  to  a  man,  and  brought  back  the  brides.  Kogi 
adopts  the  more  romantic  version,  that  they  were  rescued  bj 
the  bridegrooms : 

'  Not  a  raft,  a  plank, 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting — in  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat.     But  loiuj  hc/m*\ 
Frantic  with  grief  and  Bcorning  a\\  conlroul. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  hrigimtiue, 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  areeual.' 
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?n  tlie  (late  of  the  ath'enture  is  uncertain.  Dam,  on  a  i*evicw 
of  the  authorities,  is  clear  that  it  occurred  in  the  tenth  century; 
but  Morosini  places  it  in  A,D.  668,  and  it  must  have  oci^urred 
when  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  (now  the  site  of  the 
arsenal)  was  uninhahitetl,  or  the  pirates  could  hardly  have 
landed  unobserved. 

It  was  a  wonderful  advance,  allowing  even  two  centaries  for 
its  accomplishment,  frttm  a  state  of  things  in  which  such  an  out- 
rage was  possible  to  that  in  whicli  Venice  was  able  to  find  means 
of  transport  for  the  whole  invading:  army  of  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
and  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire  on  equal 
terms  with  the  chivalry  of  Western  Europe.  The  story  of  this 
LCrusade  has  been  admirably  told  by  Sismondi  and  forms  the 
^subject  of  one  of  Gibbon*s  most  celebrated  chapters.  We  shall, 
therefore,  merely  recall  attention  to  circumstances  which  have 
a  marked  bearingr  on  the  position  and  resources  of  Venice  at  the 
time.  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  Marshal  of  Champagne,  the 
contemporary  chronicler  i>f  the  expedition,  relates  that  he  fonned 
one  of  a  deputation  of  six,  empowered  to  treat  with  the  Vene- 
Ltiansforthp  transjKui:  of  the  troops,  estimated  at  45(X>  knights 
'with  two  mounted  esquires  each,  and  20,000  foot  soldiers;  in 
rude  numbers,  about  30,000  men  and  13,000  or  14,LK)0  horses. 
When  it  is  rempmbered  that  the  French  were  unable  to  transport 
a  numerically  inferior  force  to  the  Crimea  in  1854  without 
leaving  their  cavalry  behind,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
marine  of  a  country  which  could  not  only  supply  vessels  for 
such  an  armament,  but  fit  out  an  auxiliary  force  to  act  with  it,* 
The  terms  settled  with  the  Doge,  and  ratified  by  acclamation  at 
a  grand  council  or  assembly  of  the  people,  were  four  marks  per 
horse  and  two  marks  per  man,  including  keep  and  provisions  for 
nine  months,  making  a  sum  total  of  85,000  marks.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that,  on  condition  of  the  Venetians  joining  the  expe- 
dition with  fifty  galleys,  they  should  equally  share  in  its  fruits. 
*■  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo!'  He  was  past 
ninety-four  when  he  voluntecrred  to  take  the  command  in  person, 
but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  his  blindness  in  the  sj>eech  in  which 
be  mentions  his  age  and  feebleness,  and  doubts  have  been  raised 
I  whether  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight,  although  one  of  his 
descendants,  amongst  other  annalists,  states  distinctly  that  his  eyes 
were  put  out  when  he  was  ambassador  at  Constantinople  by  the 
Em]>eror  Manuel  Comnenus,  who  is  said  to  have  applied  the  hot 

*  •  The  French  embarked  24,000  infantry  jmd  70  pieces  of  field  artillery ;  hat 
since  they  wcr<i  etraitcQcd  in  their  means  of  acft  transport,  the  uuuiber  of  hordes 
they  allotifd  to  ench  j^n  was  reduced  from  six  to  fotir.  The  French  emlMirkcd 
uo  cavohy,' — Kinglakc,  'The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,'  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

iron 
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iron  with  his  own  hands.     V'illchardouin,  also,  in  his  account  of 
the  first  assault,  says:  *  Wonderful  prowess  must  now  bo   told. 
The  Duke  of  Venice,  who  was  old  and  saw  not  at  all  {youttr  ; 
voyait\  armed  at  all  points  on  the  prow  of  his  galley,  the  stand 
of  St.  Mark  before  him,  was  heard  crying  to  his  men  to  put  ' 
on  shore.'     He  was  lande<l  accordingly,  and  wiis  carrying  all  1 
fore  hijn,  when  his  victorious  course  was  arrested  by  the  ne 
of  supporting  the  French.      He  was  nominated  to  repla 
dethroned  Emperor,  but  declined  or  was  set  aside  for  reasons  ( 
policy  which  the  Venetian  electors  were  the  first  to  apprecia 
and  he  died  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  completion  of  I 
conquest  (June  1-4,  1^<)5),  having  lived  long  enough  to  be  pr 
claimed  '  Despot  of  Romania '- — a  title  annexeil  to  that  of  Dog 
and  used    by  his  successors  till    the  middle  of   the  fourtecntl 
century  with  what  Gibbon  terms  the  singular  though  true 
tion  of  *  Lord  of  one-fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.*  * 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  such  an  extent  of  dominioa« 
became  so  pressing  that,  according  to  two  chroniclers,  a  proje 
was  actually  brought  forward  by  the  Doge,  in  1223,  for  abandc 
ing  the  city  and  transferring  her  household  gods  to  Constanti-^ 
noplc.     His  argunient  in  support  of  this  proposal,  with  those  of 
Angelo  Falicro  in  reply,  are  reported  in  the  manner  of  ThocY- 
dides ;    and   we  arc  assured  that   it  was  only  negatived    by  a 
majority  of  one  voice,  which  was  termed  the  voice  of  ProvidcnPCy 
The  Venetians  wisely  abandoned,  or  granted  as  fiefs,  such 
their  acquisitions  as  were  not  available  for  ports  or  comniercin 
depots.    '  If,  then,'  concludes  Daru, '  it  be  asked  what  was  the  frui^ 
of  this  con<|ue3t,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  result  was  most] 
important  for  the  Venetians,  since  it  assured  the  splendour  qV 
their  republic  in  giving  it  the  empire  of  the  seas ;  but  for  Ettrop 
this  result  was  the  useless  loss  of  many  brave  men,  the  baming 
of  Constantinople,  the  destruction  of  precii>us  monuments,  tb 
Call  of  an  empire,  and  a  dismemberment  which  faeilitnttnl  it 
speedy  conquest   by  barbarians.      Tlie  only  fruit   that    Europe^ 
appears  to  have  derived  from  this  great  revolution  is  the  intro- 
duction of  millet,  some  grains  of  which  were  sent  by  the  Marqni^^ 
of  Muntferrat  to  his  Italian  States.^  ^H 

It  is  not  exactly  correct  to  say  that  the  Fourth  Crnsade  assurea^^ 
the  empire  of  the  seas  to  Venice  :  during  more  than  two  hundred 
years  that  empire  was  bravely  contested  by  the  Genoese,  who  mo 


•  DomimH  qnartie  partu  et  dimidue  imperii  Bomani.  The  oorraot  rmdiaf 
ttnperii  Jtomaniit—cf  the  empire  of  Romaniu.  1)uru,  SUmondi,  aad  thu  tkm 
ttuti tor  of 'Sketcliee  of  Venetian  History;  haro  fulleu  into  tbe  samo  nuttakeM 
tiibbuQ.  A  quarter  nf  Otut«ntiiiot)le,  and  half  of  the  tvst  of  the  iia|«ml 
domiuions,  wort,  in  fuct,  allotteil  to  \  eoic«. 

than 
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than  once  reduced  the  Venetians  to  the  same  humiliating  position 
in  which  the  English  were  placed  by  the  Dutch  when  Van 
Tromp  sailed  up  the  Thames  with  the  typical  broom  at  bis  mast- 
head. When,  in  the  war  of  Chiozza  (1378-1381),  the  Genoese 
admiral,  Doria,  reviewed  his  fleet  whilst  waiting  for  orders,  he 
was  received  in  passing  from  ship  to  ship  with  shouts  of  '  To 
Venice  /  To  Venice  I  Viva  San  Giorgio  V  IVor  was  this  a  vain- 
glorious boast,  like  the  French  cry  of  '  To  Berlin  I  To  Berlin !' 
The  Genoese  fought  their  way  victoriously  to  the  verge  of  the  chief 
lagune,  when  the  Doge  hastened  in  person  to  sue  for  peace»  bring- 
ing with  him  some  Genoese  prisoners,  w^hom  he  proposed  to  de- 
liver without  ransom,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  blank  paper  to 
be  filled  up  with  any  terms,  provided  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  was  resj>ected.  '\ou  may  take  back  the  prisoners/ 
was  the  haughty  reply  of  Doria ;  '  ere  many  hours  I  hope  to 
deliver  both  them  and  their  companions.  By  God  above,  ye 
Signors  of  Venice,  you  must  expect  no  peace  from  the  Lord  of 
Padua  or  from  our  Republic  till  we  ourselves  have  bridled  the 
horses  of  your  St.  Mark.  Place  but  the  reins  once  in  our  hands 
and  we  shall  know  how  to  keep  them  quiet  for  the  future,'  * 
Driven  to  desperation,  the  Venetians  made  guod  tlielr  defence, 
L  and  after  various  alternations  of  fortune  consented  to  a  peace 
\  which  left  them  entirely  denuded  of  territory  on  the  mainland. 
Yet  it  was  Genoa,  not  Venice,  whose  decline  was  accelerated  by 
the  contest.  The  Doge  of  \''enice  was  bearing  himself  as 
bravely  as  ever  amongst  monarths,  when  the  Doge  of  Genoa 
was  giving  up  his  sceptre  and  sword  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France  in  token  of  vassalage. 

»  During  the  interval  between  the  decline  of  Genoa  and  the  rise 
of  the  other  maritime  Powers,  Venice  very  nearly  monopolisetl 
the  carrying  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East,  and  had  become 
the  greatest  commercial  emporium  in  the  worhl.  Besides  a  mer- 
cantile marine  of  more  than  three  thousand  vessels,  the  private 
property  of  thecilLuens,  the  Government  sent  annually  squadrons 
of  live  or  six  large  galleys  each  to  call  at  all  the  principal  porta 
within  the  known  range  of  navigation.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  arsenal  of  Venice  contained  1(),()00  workmen  and 
40,000  sailors.  It  could  turn  out  a  fleet  of  ^5  galleys  at  the 
shortest  warning.  One  of  the  spectacles  with  which  Henry  HI. 
of  France  was  entertained,  was  the  building,  launching,  and 
equipping  of  a  galley  in  one  day.     At  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 

•  '  Sketches  of  Venetian  Hiatory '  (Murray's  '  FRmily  Library  *),  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
The  writer  rtlies  on  iho  autboiity  fif  Cliinajzo.  Daru  hoa  tlivide«l  the  swech 
between  Doria  and  the  lord  of  Padaa  (Carrara),  who  was  in  Icftgoe  with  the 
Genoese. 

Vol.  137.— iVo.  274.  2  O  the 
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tlie  V^etians  had  134  ships,  of  which  70  were  gallejs 
6    guleasscs.      The    gT^ilcy   carried   from   15  to   20  guns:     the 
galeasse   from   60    to   70  of  very  heavy    calibre.     It    was    the 
»ii  galcasses  that  decided  the  battle.     So  overpowering  did  the 
Venetians  esteem  this  class  of  vessel  that  the  captain's  instlructhons 
were  not  to  decline  an  engagement  with  25  ordinary  ships  of 
war.     Their  land  forces  were  considerable.     The  army 
they   set  on   foot    in    15<H),  when   menace*!   by  the   Lea      _ 
Cambrai,  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and   18,000  horse.     The 
were  5000  soldiers  on  board  their  Lepanto  fleet.     The  popalatiosl 
of  the  city  never  amounted  to  200,000 ;  and  the  question  arises 
where  they  got  men  enough  for  fleets,  armies,  colonies,  commcroe^j 
and    manufactures.      The    islands  supplied   sailors ;    Dalmatia 
soldiers.     Italy  abounded  in  mercenary  troops  who  flockt^l  to  th 
standard  of  the  most  liberal  pajniasters :  high  wages  lure*!  th 
best  workmen,  as  high  profits  attracted  and  accumulaterl  rnpita 
The  Venetian  system  was  protective  and  restrictive.     ITie 
were   no  believers  in   free  trade,  and  their  duties  on    rxf 
and  imports  by  foreigners  were  in  effect  prohibitory.     We 
told  of  a  King  of  Servia,  who,  on  his  departure  from  Wnic 
was  so  stjirtled  by  the  sum  he  was  required  to  pay  for  expof 
duty  on  his  purchases,  that  he  solicited  the  citizenship  in  ordc 
to  be   cxcusctl    from  paying  them.      As  regards    the  rarninj 
trade  uf  the  Adriatic,  when  the  patriarch  of  Aquila  rr<|urst 
{>ermission  to  import  in  a  ship  of  his  nation  a  quantity  of  wit 
which  he  had  bought  at  Ancona,  the  Republic  refused,  but  off 
to  carry  his  wine  for  him  gratis.     The  Venetians  had  U 
so  necessary  to  the  Italians,  that  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  w»8 
ohligetl  to  make  peace  with  them,  because  his  subjects  declared 
themselves  too  impoverished  to   pay  taxes  since  tlie  V^enetiaiM 
had  discontinued  their  trade.     When,  towards  the  end  of 
sixteenth  century,  the  English  began  to  trade  direct  with 
Levant,  the  Venetians  took  alarm,  and  requested  the  interferenc 
of  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice,  who  writes  :  *  Tliese  Sigooi] 
are  excessively   displeased   that  the  Queen   of  Englanrl  shoul 
establish  herself  in  this  quarter,  since  their  traffic  will  be  mc 
diminished,  as  well  in  the  commodities  they  export  as  in 
they  bring  back  in  exchange.* 

♦  Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  flourish,  till  tho  unwclcomo  tidings  camei 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  ludia,  from  the  region  of  the  Sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices — tlAt  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
Tamed  to  enrich  another.     Then  cho  felt 
Her  strength  departing.' 
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This  is  historically  true.  It  was  from  their  ambassador  at 
Lisbon  that  the  Venetians  received  the  first  intelligrence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  new  passage  (1407),  and  the  arrival  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  vessels  loaded  with  the  richest  pnulucts 
of  the  East.  *  On  hearing  this  news/  says  Cardinal  Beinbo, 
*  the  Republic  saw  that  the  most  important  branch  of  her  com- 
merce was  slipping  away.  When  she  learned  that  the  Portu- 
guese were  forming  establishments  on  these  coasts,  and  that  they, 
becoming  masters  of  all  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  would  soon 
deliver  them  in  Emrope  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  which  arrived 
by  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Tanais,  this  jealousy  was 
converted  into  fury.*  They  soon  afterwards  received  another 
heavy  blow  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  imposed  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  on  their  imports  and  exports  throughout  his 
dominions,  and  formall}-  close<l  his  ports  against  them  except  on 
condition  that  they  abandoned  their  direct  trades  with  Africa, 
and  brought  to  his  town  of  Oran  all  the  merchandise  they  had 
to  sell  to  the  Moors.  In  fact,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  exert  the  right  of  the 
strongest ;  they  were  driven  from  market  after  market  by  the 
rising  maritime  Powers  of  the  North ;  and,  jostled  between  the 

I  powerful  monarchies  into  which  Europe  had  settled  down,  they 
could  only  maintain  a  precarious  independence  by  adroit 
trimming.  The  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  was  thence- 
forth the  sole  salvation  of  the  proud  Republic  till  she  fell. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  Bank  of  Venice,  which 

:  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  (1157),  was  by  much  the  oldest 
establishment  of  the  kind,  and  that  its  operations  included  loans 
to  foreign  nations  and  princes  as  well  as  the  ordinary  business  of 
a  national  bank.  Here,  again,  its  close  imitator  and  rival  was 
Oenoa,*  The  Jews  were  permitted  to  establish  a  bank  at 
Venice — which,  by  the  way,  broke — but  their  condition  was 
pretty  nearly  such  as  it  is  described  by  Shakespeare.  They 
were  compelled  to  wear  a  badge,  to  pay  exceptional  taxes,  to 
inhabit  a  pitrtirular  quarter,  to  be  shut  up  in  it  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  and  might  be  spat  uiwn  with  impunity  by  a  patrician. 

The  palaces  and  public  buildings  show  that  the  patricians  of 
Venice,  collectively  and  individually,  were  amongst  the  earliest 


♦  "*  It  is  very  ein^lar,*'  I  roplJed, "  Hwt  tJi*>  mercantile  tratiBactions  of  Londoa 
""  ens  shouM  beoomo  involvol  with  revolutiona  aii«l  rcl)e!lioii8."  "  Not  at  a', 
^,  not  at  a',"  returned  Mr.  Jarrie ;  •*  tbaVa  a*  your  silly  prcjucUcjitious,  I  read 
lies  in  the  lang  dark  nights,  nnd  I  hae  read  in  *  Baker's  Chronicle,*  that  tho 
merehanta  o'  Loudon  could  par  tho  Bank  of  Genoa  break  their  promise  to 
Advance  a  mighty  Bum  to  the  King  of  Spain,  whereby  the  eailing  of  the  Grand 
Spanish  Arniada  wiw  pnt  off  for  a  hail  year." '— Bo6  RtAj.  The  Bank  of  Genoa 
woa  efitablifllied  iu  HOT. 

iM  2  G  2  and 
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and  most  munificent  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  The  count  _ 
seat  of  the  ISarbaro  family  was  built  by  Palladio,  and  the  walU 
and  ceilings  were  painted  in  fresco  by  Paul  V'eroncac  With  the 
exception  of  Florence,  no  Italian  State  did  more  for  the  re  viral 
and  encouragement  of  learning,  literature,  and  science.  Venice 
was  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  invention  of  printing,  aiHl,  irithio 
a  few  years  after  it  became  known,  160  printing  presses  were  at 
work  in  the  city  alone.  Giving  her  credit  for  the  Unirersitj 
of  Padua,  of  which  she  became  mistress  in  1405,  she  could  botft 
of  having  protected  and  pensioned  Galileo,  besides  employing 
Sarpi  as  her  advocate  and  Bcmlx)  as  her  historiographer:  Petnutli 
was  residing  at  Venice  when  Boccaccio  came  to  visit  him  :  and 
although  Tasso  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Venetian  citizen  and  educated  at  the  Venetian  uni- 
versity. Freedom  of  thought  was  rigidly  proscribed  :  no  political 
allusion  was  safe :  Dante,  banishetl  by  Florence,  would  Iuitc 
been  drowned  or  strangled  at  Venice  :  but  she  was  tolerant  of 
religious  speculation  and  permitted  no  tyranny  except  her  ow«. 
Even  the  Inquisition  was  kept  within  bounds ;  very  fortunately 
for  art,  as  may  be  colletrted  from  one  of  M.  Baschet's  disco\  cries, 
— the  procbs-verhal  of  a  sitting  (July  18,  1573)  at  which  Pa«l 
Veronese  was  interrogated  touching  one  of  his  pictures  of  the 
Last  Supper : 

*  Q.  In  this  picture  of  tho  Supper  of  onr  Lord,  haTO  you 
jpee^Ie  ? — A.  Yes.  Q.  How  many  have  you  pointed,  and  what  i 
ofcng? — A.  To  begin, — Simon,  the  master  of  the  hotel;  then, 
him,  an  up{>or  servant,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  come  there  f 
amnsemout  and  to  see  after  the  disposition  of  the  table.  There 
several  other  figures  of  which  I  have  no  distinct  recollection,  consider^ 
ing  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  painted  this  picture.  Q.  What  i« 
the  meaning  of  the  figure  whose  nose  is  bleeding? — A.  It  is  a  sem&l 
whoso  nose  has  been  set  bleeding  by  an  accident.  Q.  And  UtoM  aea 
armed,  and  dressed  in  tho  German  fashion,  with  halbonU  in  tWIr 
hands? — A.  It  is  here  necessary  that  I  should  sjKjak  a  score  of  wov^ 
Q.  Speak  them. — A.  Wo  painters  take  the  same  license  as  the  puuti 
and  the  jesters,  and  I  have  representcnl  the  halberdiers  eating  and 
drinking  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  all  ready,  moreover,  to  dieSiaxM 
their  duty ;  for  it  appeared  to  mo  becoming  and  possible  that  tM 
master  of  the  house,  rich  and  magnificent,  as  I  have  been  told,  shonll 
have  such  attendants.  Q.  And  that  one  dressed  as  a  hafiboo,  with  a 
parrot  on  bis  wrist, — with  what  view  have  you  introduced  him  into  tbo 
picture  ?-'A.  Ho  is  there  as  an  ornament,  as  is  customary.  Q.  Who 
are  thoso  at  the  tablo  of  our  Lord? — A.  Tbe  Twelve  ApostloK. 
Q.  What  is  St.  Peter,  who  comes  first,  doing? — A.  He  is  carving 
the  lamb  to  bo  passed  to  the  other  part  of  the  table.  Q.  And  the 
next  to  him  ? — A.  He  is  holding  a  plate  to  receive  what  St.  B 


^ 


I 
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may  give  him.  Q.  And  tlio  thirtl? — A.  He  is  picking  his  teeth  with, 
a  fork.  Q.  Who  are  really  the  pereonB  whom  you  admit  to  have  been 
ftt  this  Supper '? — A.  I  belleyo  there  were  none  besides  Christ  and  his 
apostlea  -,  but  when  I  have  a  little  room  left  in  a  picture,  I  adorn  it 
with  figures  of  invention.' 

He  escapetl  with  a  reprimand  and  a  command  to  substitute  a 
Mfidcleine  for  a  dog. 

M.  Yri:irte  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  magnificent  reception  of 
Henry  III,  of  France,  in  June  1574.  But  he  has  omitted  the 
detail  which  most  fastened  on  the  imagination  of  the  author  of 

*  Vathck  '  :— 

*  Wlion.  Henry  III.  left  Poland  to  mount  the  throne  of  France,  he 
piBsed  through  Venice  and  found  the  Senate  waiting  to  receive  him 
in  their  famous  square,  which  by  means  of  an  awning  stretched  from 
the  balustrades  of  opposite  palucca  was  metamorphosed  into  a  vast 
saloon,  sparkling  with  artificial  stars,  and  spread  with  the  richest 
I  carpets  of  the  east.  Wliat  a  magnificent  idea !  The  ancient  Eomans 
in  the  aenith  of  power  and  luxury  never  conceived  a  greater.  It  is  to 
tbem,  however,  that  the  Venetians  are  indebted  for  the  hint,  since  we 
read  of  the  Coliseum  and  Pompey'a  theatre  being  sometimes  coFcred 
with  transpaient  canvas  to  defend  the  8i>ectator8  from  the  heat  or 
fiudden  rain,  and  to  tint  the  scene  with  soft  agreeable  colours.'  • 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  more  modern  times,  the 
«arly  prosperity  of  Venice  was  in  no  respect  owing  to  her  form  of 
government,  which  was  of  the  rudest  and  most  fluctuating  kind. 

*  We  hav  e  now,'  says  Darn,  arriving  at  1 1 72,  *  run  over  the  history 
of  fifty  Doges.  W^e  have  seen  five  abdicate,  nine  exiled  or  deposed, 
five  banished  with  their  eyes  put  out,  and  five  massacred.  Thus 
nineteen  of  these  princes  bad  been  driven  from  their  thrones  by 
Tiolence.  If  there  was  ample  room  for  complaints  of  their  abuse 
of  their  power,  there  was  no  less  subject  for  regret  and  shame  at 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  overthrown.'  The  early  consti- 
tution of  V^enice  might  have  been  described,  like  that  of  Russia, 
as  a  monarchy  tempered  by  assassination.  The  method  of  elec- 
tion was  no  more  subjected  to  fixed  rules  than  the  authority 
■conferred  by  it.  Some  Doges,  as  we  have  seen,  nominated  their 
successors.  Others  were  elected  by  a  voluntary  assembly  of  the 
people.  At  the  election  of  Domenico  Silvo  by  the  people  on  the 
shore  of  San  \icolo  del  Lido,  liH>D,  a  great  number  came  armed 
in  their  boats  and,  without  landing,  began  shouting  vociferously 

*  Vogliaino  il  Silvo^  e  h  npproviamo — (We  will  have  Silvo,  and  we 
approve  of  him).  When  the  election  was  not  the  direct  act  of 
the  people,  the  Doge  was  presented  for  popular  approval  in  St. 

*  •  ItcJy,'  Ac.    By  the  author  of  ♦  Vathek '  (Biwkford),  ToL  L  p.  113. 

Mark^s. 
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Mark's.  It  is  passing  strange,  therefore,  to  find  M.  Yriarte  k> 
carried  away  bj  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  as  to  exclaim  ;  *■  VVc 
may  abnost  say  that,  for  the  Venetians,  the  age  of  indispensable 
struggles,  of  barbarism,  of  inevitable  disorders,  has  not  existed. 
They  will  be  a  people  almost  without  transition,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  Their  magistracies  will  be  already 
instituted,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Europe  arc 
still  sunk  in  barbarism.  Their  collection  of  laws  will  give 
evidence  from  the  first  of  their  love  of  justice,  and  their  rapid 
instinct  of  civilisation.' 

The  first  of  their  laws  for  regulating  the  authority  of  the 
Doge  was  that  of  1032,  which  assigned  him  two  counsellors, 
whose  assent  was  necessary  to  his  acts,  and  required  him  on 
important  occasions  to  convoke  such  of  the  citizens  as  be 
might  think  proper  to  deliljerate  on  the  interests  of  the  Statr, 
These  were  called  the  pregadi.  The  nomination  l>eing  discrr- 
tionary  with  the  E)<ige,  they  exercised  no  practical  control :  and, 
according  to  Sismondi,  the  formation  of  a  much  more  important 
body,  of  that  which  was  to  assume  the  sovereignty  and  oaotatB 
the  whole  Republic  in  itself,  was  posterior  by  one  haadltd 
years  to  this  first  limitation  of  the  ducal  authority.  *  After  the 
unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Doge  Vital  Micheli,  alter  be 
had  exposed  his  fleet  to  contagion  and  lost  the  flower  of  his 
soldiers,  a  sedition  broke  out  against  him  on  his  return,  and  It- 
was  killed  by  a  plebeian-  An  interregnum  of  six  months  jin- 
ceded  the  election  of  his  successor ;  and  this  time  was  employed 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  government  which  should  preveni 
the  public  weal  from  being  again  endangered  by  the  misconduct 
of  one  man.  Without  abolishing  the  assemblies,  a  Council  of  4dO 
members  was  formed  and  invested  (conjointly  with  the  Dogv) 
with  the  entire  sovereignty.'  * 

They  were  elected  annually  by  twelve  tribunes  or  clectArs 
representing  the  six  sections  or  divisions  of  the  city,  who  were 
originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  but  the  Grand  Council  fir»i 
usurped  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  electors,  and  t 
passed  a  succession  of  decrees,  the  general  effect  of  wtucu 
was  to  render  ineligible  all  who,  or  whose  ancestors,  had 
not  already  sat  in  it.  The  change  was  gradual.  The  iint 
Council  was  elected  in  1172:  the  decree  called  *The  Closing 
of  the  Great  Council,'  was  passed  in  1296 ;  and  this  was 
followed  up  in  1319  by  one  making  the  privilege  personal  and 
hereditary ;  it  being,  moreover,  provided  that  the  son  might  take 
his  seat  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father  on  attaining  his  twenty-fifth 


'  Uiatoire  des  Bepi  ItoL,'  toL  IL  p.  d45. 


year. 
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year.     A  rcg^ister  was  then  opened  in  which  the  names  of  the 
duly   qualified    persons  were  enrolled.       This  was  the   famous 

I  Golden  Book,  //  Lihro  ffOro,  which,  at  its  commencement,  was 

f  simply  a  list  of  the  g-oveniing:  hody  ;  and  included  some  who 
were  not  nobly  born,  whilst  excluding'  others  whose  influence 
or  position  was  inferior  to  their  birth.  Indeed,  invidioys  distinc- 
tions were  sedulously  discouiiteuanced,  and  wholesale  additions 
to  the  privik't^ed  bud}-  were  occasionally  made  without  regard 
to  pedigree  or  blood.  When  the  Republic  was  hard  pressed  for 
money,  inscriptions  in  the  Golden  Book  were  sold  at  the  current 
price  of  11M.*,0(JU  ducats  j  and  amongst  the  thirty  heads  of  families 
who  were  admitted  alter  the  war  o(  Chiozza,  in  1381,  as  a  reward 
for  their  services  or  patriotic  sacrifices^  we  find  artisans,  wine- 
merchants,  grocers,  and  apothecaries.  Illustrious  foreigners  were 
admitted,  as  they  are  made  free  of  a  cctrporaticm  amongst  us. 
The  form  of  address  to  the  new  member  was  :    Te  cirem  noffrum 

^reamu^.    The  honour  was  not  disdained  even  by  crowned  beads. 
lenry  IV.'s  application  for  it  was  accepted   as  a  compliment. 
Not  so  that  of  the  Pope  Gregory  XIH.  fur  one  of  his  illegitimate 

ksons,  who  passetl  for  a  nephew.     After  long  deliberation,  he  was 
ftdmittetl    as   a    near    relative   (siretfoparente)   of   his    Holiness. 
There  was  always  a  wide  difference  between  the  members  of  the 

fGrcat  Council  in  point  of  rank  :  the  bearers  of  historic  names, 
like  ffli  Eldfoniii,  being  invested  with  a  prestige  which  secured 
them  a  priority  in  high  office  as  well  as  social  precedence  ;  but 
all  equally  belonged  to  the  privileged  class  :  to  that  aristocracy 
whose  iron  yoke,  once  riveted,  neither  Doge  nor  people  were  ever 
able  to  shake  off.* 

In  all  the  other  Italian  republics,  the  nobles  had  been  con- 
temporaneously losing  ground.     'During  the  last  twenty  years 

lof  the  thirteenth  century,^  says  Sismondi,  *  not]  only  were  they 
corajjellcd  to  share  the  prerogatives  they  desired  to  mono- 
polise :  they  were  absolutely  and  completely  stripped  of  thera. 
The  Priors  of  Florence  were  all  requircil  to  belong  to  a  trade 
or  calling,  and  exercise  it  personally.  The  nine  Signors  and 
defen<lers  of  the  community  of  Sienna  nmst  be  merchants  and 
people  of  the  middle  class/  'At  Pistoia,*  says  Daru,  *  the  nobles 
were  permanently  disqualified  for  office,  and  the  penalty  i>f  the 
non-noble  who  incurre<l  degradation  was  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  btH)k  uf  nobility.'    AtModenn  there  was  a  register,  called  the 

tJ3ook  of  the  iSobles,  in  which  all  the  t/ndlvitien  (in  the  continental 

I  sense)  were  inscribed,  along  with  some  of  the  roturier  class  whom 
the  tribunals  hod  associated  with  them  as  guilty  of  the  same  tlis- 

•  The  original  Libra  dCoro  was  imblicly  buniotl  in  1797,  bat  t'straet«i,  regtsters, 
and  other  docuiucuti  aro  cxtaatv  from  vhich  its  conleut^  might  bo  osct^rtained. 

orders ; 
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ortlers ;  and  all  tlic  inscribed  were  disqualified  for  office  in  the 
lump.  Tbe  same  legislation  was  afterwards  carried  out  at  Bologrna, 
Padua,  Brescia,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  in  all  the  free  cities.*  The 
popular  hatred,  embittered  by  fear,  was  especially  directed 
against  the  feudal  or  territorial  nobility,  which  never  existed  in 
Venice  ;  and  the  success  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  in  consti- 
tuting themselves  the  sole  governing  body,  was  mainly  owin^  to 
the  fact  that  they  were,  in  the  first  instance,  a  genuine  and  ( 
to  speak)  natural  aristocracy,  comprising  nearly  all  the  citi 
or  heads  of  families  distinguished  by  birth,  public  services, 
personal  influence  or  hereditary  wealth.  On  finding  that  some 
families  with  undeniable  claims  had  been  excluded,  the  Coancil 
speedily  corrected  the  error  by  admitting  them. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Council,  the  principal  check  on  tbe 
Doge  was  ihe  Promisso  Ducale^  or  Coronation  Oath.  To  increiise 
its  restrictive  force,  and  watch  over  its  observance,  the  Council 
named  five  of  their  own  body,  calle<l  '  Correctors,*  whose  general 
instructions  w  ere  to  see  '  that  the  Doges  are  the  chiefs  of  the 
Republic,  ami  not  its  masters  or  its  tyrants.*  They  ended  by 
making  the  Doges  its  passive  instruments  or  slaves.  The 
was   forbidden    to  open    any   letter  or  despatch   except  in 

{>Tesence  of  a  certain  number  of  counsellors,  or  to  write  any 
etter,  public  or  private,  without  showing  it  to  them.  He  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  KM)  ducats  if  he  left  the  city  for  mn  hour : 
if  his  health  required  change  of  residence,  they  were  to  designate* 
the  place  to  which  he  might  go,  and  fix  the  time  he  mi,  *  " 
remain.  It  was  provided  in  14(i2  that,  if  the  ambanadoTS  on 
the  day  of  their  reception  attcraptetl  to  touch  on  any  question  of 
State,  he  must  turn  the  conversation,  and  in  15:? I — apropos  of 
some  real  or  alleged  indiscretion  of  Antonio  Grimaldi — th»l  tbe 
Doge  must  always  confine  himself  to  evasive  expressions  or  words 
of  mere  courtesy  in  the  reception  of  ambassadors.  His  sons  wete 
excluded  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  Council  or  filling  any 
of  the  principal  offices.  The  officers  attached  to  his  person  Wi 
similarly  excluded  from  public  emplojTnents  during  his  rei 
and  for  one  year  afterwanls.  The  title  of  Monsignore  was 
scrilMnl  ;  and  he  was  to  suffer  no  one  to  bend  the  knee  to  him 
to  kiss  his  hand.  His  portrait  was  not  to  be  hung  up  in  the  ducal 
j)alace,  nor  his  armorial  bearings  to  figure  on  public  buildings 
or  standards.  He  was  forbi<Iden  to  marry  a  foreigner,  or  to 
possess  fiefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  In  1400,  the  cor- 
rectors enacted  : — 

*  The  sdvocfttes  of  the  Conynnno  niay  proeeoate  the  chief  of  tHu 

•  Siamoadi, '  Hist,  dea  B^p.  HoT  vol  iU.  pp.  164-165.    Dsru.  voL  L  pp. 
506. 
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State  either  for  a  public  act  or  an  act  of  tie  private  life.  In  tlio 
council  hold  by  the  college,  the  Dogo  can  never  oppose  the  conclueiona 
of  tho  advocates  of  the  Commune.* 

The  Dnges  were  paid  quarterly.  Jacopo  Tiepolo,  1229- 
1249,  received  eight  hundred  J  ire  veneti;  Reniere  Zeno,  1253- 
1268,  two  thousand  ;  Giovanni  Dandoh>»  1280-1289,  three  thou- 
sand. They  had  also  rents  from  lands  specially  assigjned  for 
their  personal  expenses,  and  other  tributary  payments.  *  In  1329,' 
adds  M.  Yriarte  (from  whom  we  copy  these  figures)  '  when  all 
this  was  computed  and  the  times  had  grown  more  expensive, 
the  Grand  Council  fixed  the  annual  appointments  at  52(Mj  lire. 
This  figure  was  maintained  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic. 
Till  1312  the  '*  Book  of  Ducal  Promises  "  contains  the  clause 
regulating  the  appointments  ;  but,  dating  from  this  epoch,  the 
chapter  relating  to  the  emoluments  is  suppressed.' 

Besides  the  narrowest  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  the  Doge 
in  his  lifetime,  a  sort  of  coroner  s  inquest  was  held  over  his  body 
after  death  by  commissaries  appointed  by  the  Council  to  inquire 
how  he  had  managed  his  fortune,  whether  he  had  contracted  debts 
ir  injured  the  interests  of  any  one ;  in  which  case  they  acted  as 
iquidatoTs.  'There  was  a  law  requiring  the  Chief  of  the  State 
•jo  pay  within  eight  days  for  the  objects  of  which  he  had  become 
'the  purchaser,  but  this  was  almost  always  a  dead  letter.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inquisitions  proved  that  the  Doges  had  ruined 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Twice  only  the  Council 
were  on  the  point  of  refusing  the  public  honours  to  the  deceased. 
Marco  Fornarini  (1 762-1 7t)3)  who  was  only  a  year  in  power, 
•was  s«»  magnificent  that  he  died  insolvent ;  and  Paolo  Raineri 
(1779-1 7>iy),  who  had  made  an  immense  fortune  at  Constan- 
tinople, left  debts  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  ducats.  But 
both  instances  occurred  when  the  restrictions  on  expenditure  had 

P-ftlso  become  a  dead  letter,' 
I  No  qualified  person  could  refuse  the  Dogeship  or  resign  it  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Council.  In  1368  Andrea  Contarini, 
being  elected  in  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties  to  he  excused, 
fled  to  Padua,  and  sought  refuge  with  an  obscure  depemlant. 
The  Senate  instantly  took  the  decisive  step  of  notifying  to  him 
that  he  must  return  and  accept  the  office,  or  expect  to  see  his 
property  confiscated,  his  name  stigmatised,  and  himself  declared 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  came  back,  submitted  to  his  eleva- 
1  tion,  and  occupied  the  ducal  throne  during  fifteen  years. 
'  Vet  the  form  of  election,  with  its  multiplicity  of  checks,  would 

justify  an  assumption  that  the  Dogeship  was  the  gjand  object  of 
^—ambition,  to  obtain  whith  all  sorts  of  undue  influences  would 
^Hbe  employed.     Thirty  members  of  tho  Grand  Council,  chosen 
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by  lot,  were  reduced  by  lot  to  nine.  The  nine  chose  forty  pio- 
visional  electors,  who  were  sinularly  reduced  to  twelve.  Tt'^ 
twelve  chose  twenty-five,  who  were  again  reduced  to  nhi 
Each  of  these  nine  proposed  five,  making  a  new  list  of  fo 
five,  which  was  reduced  to  eleven  ;  and  these  eleven  produ 
a  list  of  forty-one,  who  were  to  be  the  definitive  electors  afti 
each  had  been  submitted  to  the  Grand  Council.  If  any 
failed  to  obtain  the  absolute  majority  of  suffrages,  the  elev 
were  to  name  another,  and  so  on.  When  forty-one  were  approved, 
they  passed  into  an  apartment  in  which  they  were  shut  up  till 
they  had  elected  a  Doge.  But,  unlike  our  English  jury  in  aa 
analogous  position,  they  were  magnificently  regaled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  :  everything  they  chose  to  call  for  was 
supplied  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  semblance  of  bribery,  any  artide 
callcxl  for  by  one  was  scrupulously  supplied  to  the  rest.  Thus 
an  elector  having  asked  for  a  rosary,  forty-one  rosaries  were  sent 
in ;  and  another  haviug  asked  for  *■  i^sop's  Fables,*  the  whole 
city  was  ransacked  till  forty-one  copies  were  procured.  Id  1709 
the  conclave  sate  for  thirteen  days,  and  the  expenses  amoontcd 
to  5y,»^25  lire  (francs);  in  1789  the  ex]>enses  of  the  same 
number  of  electors  for  six  days  came  to  378,387  lire.  Corrup- 
ti4)n  was  evidently  undermining  the  fabric  which  was  m>  speedily 
to  be  overthrown  by  force. 

The  numbers,  seldom  under  1200,  of  the  Great  Cooncil  nnfittr*! 
it  for  the  direct  exercise  of  its  executive  powers,  which  theri':<  ;• 
were  delegated  to  the  Senate,  a  body  composed  of  120  mrtnl>eT!t 
of  the  Council,  the  Doge,  the  Council  of  Ten,  tlie  judi;***,  and 
other  high   officials  invested   with  executive  or  ;■'  ■'\->>- 

authority.*     This  constituted  the  real  government,  ■  ;    ' 

indejiendently  of  the  Great  Council,  except  when  new  t;>     > 
were  to  be  imposed. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable  of  Venetian  institu- 
tions, the  Council  of  Ten,  which  was  the  unpremeditated  result 
of  exceptional  events,  instead  of  being  the  masterpiece  of 
Alachiavelian  policy  which  it  passes  for.  The  closing  of  the  Gneat 
Council  was  not  effected  without  producing  a  good  deal  of 
popular  indignation,  besides  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  excluded 
nobles ;  and  the  Doge,  Pierre  Gradenigo,  the  principal  author 
of  the  new  system,  was  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  object  of 
their  machinations.  Overthrow  him,  and  they  would  regain 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  which  they  had  been   robbed.     One 

*  St  DidJer  traces  the  Senate  to  the  Freffodi^  Gituems  specially  nqoectod  l» 
advise  tlie  Doge  on  occtuinu.  M.  Bascbet  estimatea  the  a?cra^  norabcr  of 
rc^lor  meml>er8  at  220,  trittioat  incIucUitg  the  fuiujtionariee  tibo  might  slleDd 
without  taking  part  in  their  delibentiou. 

eonspiiacy 
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conspiracy  fnnnetl  by  a  democratic  louder,  Marin  Bocconio, 
whilst  the  obnoxious  changes  were  still  in  prog^rcss,  was  dis- 
covered liefore  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution,  and  all 
engaged  in  it,  Dr  suspected,  were  arrested,  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  drowned  or  strangled  off-hand.  Another,  of  a  later 
date,  prove<l  much  more  formidable.  The  ringleaders  were 
patricians ;  the  chief  was  Tiepolo,  who  counted  two  Doges 
amongst  his  ancestors,  and  the  numhcrs  engaged  were  large 
enough  to  contend  with  the  whole  armed  force  at  the  dis|>tisal 
of  the  State,  The  opposing  factions  were  fighting  hand-to- 
hand  on  the  place  of  Saint  Mark,  each  waving  the  same  standard 
and  shouting  the  same  cry,  when  the  Doge  came  upon  the  scene 
with  fresh  troops,  which  ought  to  have  been  encountered  by 
Tiepolo,  who  accidentally  arrived  too  late  to  co-operate  with 
his  friends.     The  force  he  brought  with  him  was  strong  enough 

Etc  enable  him  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  Rialto,  where, 
baving  secured  the  boats  and  broken  down  the  bridges,  he  iield 
out  for  some  days  :  when,  despairing  of  the  enterprise,  he  em- 
barked and  took  refuge  beyond  the  territories  of  the  RepubUc." 
The  Doge,  who  had  saved  tlie  State  by  his  courage  and  energy, 
declared  tiiat  he  only  heard  of  the  plot  in  the  course  of  the  night 
preceding  the  execution  ;  yet  it  had  been  maturing  for  months ; 
there  had  been  frequent  meetings  of  the  conspirators,  whose 
speeches  are  re]>orted  ;  application  had  been  made  to  Padua  for 
help,  and  several  hundred  jK?rsons  of  all  ranks  must  have  been  more 
or  less  cognizant  of  what  was  meditated.  The  sense  of  Insecurity 
was  such  that  a  kind  of  dictatorship  was  created  by  the  nomination 
of  ten  members  of  the  Council  charged  to  watch'over  the  safety  of 
the  State.  '  It  was  armed  with  all  the  means,  emancipated  from 
all  the  forms,  relievecl  from  all  responsibility',  and  held  all  heads 
dependent  upon  its  pleasure.'  It  is  true  that  it  was  to  last  only 
ten  days,  then  ten  more,  then  twenty,  then  two  months  ;  but  it 
was  prorogued  six  times  successively  for  the  same  lime.  At  the 
end  of  one  year,  it  was  confirmed  for  five.  Then  it  ftmnd  itself 
strong  enough  to  declare  the  continuance  of  its  authority  for  ten 
years  more.  At  last,  in  1325,  this  terrible  magistracy  was 
declared  perpetual.  What  it  had  done  to  prolong  its  duration, 
it  did  to  extend  its  attributions.  Instituted  simply  to  take 
cognizance  of  crimes  against  the  State,  it  usurped  the  entire 
administration. 

Giving  substantially  the  same  acct*unt  of  it  as  Dnru,  Sismondi 
says  that  it  established  despotism,  and  preserved  notliing  of 
liberty  but  the  name ;  and  Hallam,  after  describing  the  uncon- 
trolled authority  of  the  Ten  in  the  conduct  of.  affairs,  remarks 
that  they  Were  chiefly  known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial 

tribunal, 
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tribunal,  the  standing;  tyranny  of  Venice.  *  Excluding  the  re^;«Ux 
court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only  from  the  investigation  'A 
treasonable  charges,  but  of  several  other  crimes  of  magnitiule, 
they  inquired,  they  judged,  they  punished,  accoFding  to  what 
they  called  reason  of  State.  The  public  eye  never  penetrated 
the  mystery  of  their  proceedings ;  the  accused  was  sometunet 
not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnesses :  the  condemnatioA 
was  secret  as  the  inquiry,  the  punishment  undi>'uiged  like  both.'  * 
Yet  M.  Baschet  insists  on  treating  the  traditional  impression  of 
the  Council  of  Ten  as  a  vuJgar  prejudice,  and  thinks  he  has  maide 
out  a  defence  for  it  by  showing  that  it  was  steadily  upheld  In 
the  Great  Council  on  whose  authority  it  had  encroached.  But 
this  shows  merely  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  WM 
stronger  in  the  \'enetian  oligarchy  than  the  love  of  freedom  or 
the  hatred  of  injustice  ;  and  after  saying  that  the  State  Inqniii- 
tors  were  never  anything  more  than  the  delegates  {mandatinn*) 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  he  adds: — 

*  Their  ministry  hag  always  been  considered  with  terror,  not ' 
TCMcm.  The  most  ahBoluto  mystery  prevailed  in  thoir  proc«daj«. 
The  means  at  their  disposal  were  unlimited,  and  the  reason  of  8t«J^ 
led  to  the  most  terrible  expedients  as  well  as  to  the  most  ci 
necessities.  Very  much  dreaded  by  the  patricians,  this  tribnnal 
more  than  once  attacked  by  them  with  vehement  eloqaenoe  in  tte 
bosom  of  the  Great  CounciL  The  most  opposite  views  were  enttfr- 
tained.  Some  wished  its  destruction,  others  its  prcsorralioD.  For 
some  it  was  the  tyranny  in  the  Repnhlie,  for  others  tlu»  sdb-f 
The  great  debates  of  March  1762  have  continued  maoMkhU, 
numbers  of  votes  which  were  the  result  placed  the 
party  in  the  right,  and  it  only  fell  with  the  Bopablic' 

The  Council  of  Ten  consisted,  in  reality,  of  seventeen :  ten 
members  of  the  Great  Council,  the  Doge,  and  his  Privy  Council 
of  six.  The  ten  were  chosen  by  a  complicated  system  of  ballot: 
they  were  elected  for  a  year,  and  could  not  be  re-elected.  Their 
first  duty  was  to  elect  three  chiefs.  The  Inquisitors,  three  in 
number,  were  chosen  two  amongst  the  Ten,  one  amongst  line 
councillors  of  the  Doge.  The  two  were  rolled  in  black,  and 
called  the  Black  Inquisitors ;  the  third  in  red,  and  called  tbe 
Red  Inquisitor.  They  did  not  act  in  their  own  name,  nor  was 
the  very  existence  of  the  tribunal  manifested  by  any  outward  or 
visible  sign.  Their  summonses  and  order*  of  arrest  were  signed 
by  one  of  the  regular  magistrates.  An  important  part  of  tbe 
business  at  each  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ten  or  the  Inquisit 
was  the  examination  of  the  denunciations  and  complaints  fou 

*  '  View  of  tbe  State  of  Euxopc  duxing  the  Middle  Agea»'  chap.  iiL  pait  1 

in 
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in  the  Lion's  Mouth — M,  D^ru  says  there  were  several  of  these 
receptacles — and  M.  Baschet  is  confident  that  the  greatest  caution 
was  observed  in  dealing-  with  them,  especially  when  they  were 
anonymous,  as,  no  doubt,  the  greater  part  of  them  were. 
M.  Cantu,  who  takes  the  same  indulgent  view  of  their  pro- 
ceedings as  M.  Baschet,  cites  a  decree  of  September  11,  14G2, 
requiring  the  Chiefs  to  lay  the  grounds  of  complaint  before  the 
Council  within  three  dajs,  but  neutralises  it  by  a  later  document, 
showing  that  the  accused  were  often  kept  in  prison  for  months 
and  years  without  any  proceedings  being  taken.* 

The  accused  was  never  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  who 
were  sworn  to  secrecy.  'Certain  interrogatories  were  adminis- 
tered in  the  dark.  Was  this  to  inspire  terror  in  the  accused, 
i)T  to  prevent  his  being  troubled  by  the  sight  of  his  judges ?'t 
M.  Baschet  is  silent  as  to  interrogatories  on  the  rack.  Of 
punishments,  he  says :  *  Most  of  them  were  terrible  ;  some  mode- 
rate.* Amongst  the  first,  the  obscure  prison,  hanging  between 
the  columns  of  St.  Mark,  cutting  off  the  hand,  beheading, 
strangling.     The  most  dreadful  was  the  punishment  of  death  mys- 

*teriously  inflicted  and  thus  pronounced  :  *  That  this  night  the 
condemned  ....  be  condm:ted  to  the  Canal  Orfano,!  where, 
Jiis  hands  being  tied  and  the  body  weighted,  he  shall  be  thrown 
in  by  an  officer  of  justice,  and  that  he  die  there.*  Xo  net  was 
to  be  cast  in  this  canal  under  penalty  of  death ;  and  if  any 
one  exhibited  any  troublesome  curiosity  touching  the  fate  of  a 
missing  friend,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  share  the  same 

•  fate.  Tlie  recorded  sentences  found  in  tlie  Archives  are  silent 
as  to  the  crime,  e.g. : — 

*  Considering  what  has  just  been  read  in  this  Council,  and  for 
reasons  of  Stato  which  can  be  amply  justified,  the  Chiefs  of  this 
Council  provide  that,  with  the  greatest  and  most  secret  precautions, 
the  Turk  Soliman  be  deprived  of  life  either  by  poison  or  by 
drowning,' 

The   execution    of   this   judgment    is    proved    by    a    memo- 
•  randum  : — - 

■  '  The  Chief  Captain  has  vouched  for  the  execution  of  the  annexed 
order,  and  tho  men  employed  are  those  whose  names  are  here  inscribed^ 
He  has  given  them  on  tho  part  of  tho  Chiefs  of  the  Council  tho 
severest  admonition  never  at  any  time  to  reveal  this  execution  under 
penalty  of  death.' 

H       It  appears   from    another  document  that  the  Turk    Soliman 


•  '  HiBtoire  (lea  Italiens.'    Par  M.  Ccear  Cantn.    Paria,  1861.    VoL  x.  p.  29. 
t  In  the  torture  chamber  of  Rati6b<m   ii  still  (.liown  the  lattice  acreeu  boliinil 
vbich  the  judge  or  iudges  sat  during  tho  interrogutory. 

X  A  deep  chanuci  behind  the  iBland  of  S.  Giorgio  Muggiore, 


was 
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was  drowned.  From  a  document,  dated  January  15tb,  151>5,  it 
appears  that  the  Captain  Cesar  Cnpuzzima<li  had  receivetl  a  Uujw 
dxed  ducats  from  the  Venetian  Resident  at  Milan.  Then,  in  \tm 
than  a  month,  February  9th,  there  is  a  decree  of  the  Ten  : — 

'  *  That  to-morrow  morning,  Captain  Cesar  Capuzziraadi,  Albttin^ 
when  ho  shall  present  liimsolf  before  the  Chiefs  of  tbo  CoaneQ,  b9 
arrested,  and  that  for  tilings  which  have  jtist  been  said  and  road.* 

On  the  15th  the  Captain  is  required  to  produce  bis  defence^ 
which  was  put  to  the  vote  on  the  19th,  when  sentence  was  paued 
by  fifteen  to  two : — 

*  It  is  our  will  that  in  the  night  of  "Wednesday  to  T  "  wbkk 
will  bo  the  22ud  of  the  current  month,  he  bo  Btrangh  pnai% 

as  secretly  as  possible,  and  that  his  body  bo  buried  with  tbo  i^witait 
aecrecy  also  by  the  care  of  the  ChielJB.' 

The  decrees  and  regulations  of  the  Ten  touching  State  mattm 
were  dcpositetl  in  the  Secret  Chancery,  and  carefully  guardedL 
*  Greater  precautions,'  observes  M.  Basrhet,  *  could  not  be  taken 
to  secure  the  darkest  political  adventure  from  indiscretion.  Tb© 
Doge  could  not  enter  unattended.  Giovanni  Rossi  relates  that  a 
common  man  used  to  be  chosen  as  material  guardian  of  these 
Archives.  The  last  known  was  Giovanni  Polacco,  who  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  perfection.  TTie  Government,  according  !o 
Gtliers,  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  out  some  one  who»  thcnigh 
faithful  and  judicious,  was  grossly  ignorant,  and  who,  for  gmter 
security,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  story  goes  that  one 
day  some  senator,  seeing  Polacco  writing  very  near  the  Serrtta, 
expressed  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  said  to  him,  *Wbatt 
you  know  how  to  write!'  To  which  the  guardian  with  icadj 
wit  replied,  *No,  Excellence,  I  am  drawing.' 

A  decree  of  August  8,  1594,  shows  how  the  State  Inquidton 
were  employed  by  the  Ten : — 

'  That  plenary  powers  bo  given  to  the  Inquisitors  to  find  a  psnoA 
who  by  somo  prudent  means  can  tako  away  the  life  of  Ftk  Clprkao 
of  Lucca.' 

Fra  Cipriano  was  a  Wnelian  monk,  who  had  taken  refuge  io 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  was  constantly  intriguing  agaimt 
the  Republic.  That  poison  was  frequently  employed  by  the  agonti 
of  the  tribunal  in  ol>ediencc  to  its  orders,  and  even  supplifd 
to  them,  is  beyond  dispute.  A  register  has  been  found  in  the 
Archives,  entitled  Sccrcta  Secret issijita  del  Consit/lio  dei  DiAi^ 
containing  two  documents:  one,  dated  December  14,  1513,  le- 
lating  to  a  Brother  John  of  Ragusa,  who  proposes  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  to  the  three  Chiefs  *8ome  admiraHe  methodf 
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of  mysteriously  causing  death:'  the  other,  April  27,  1527, 
showing  that  the  Council  of  Ten  had  resolved  to  remove 
the  Constable  Due  de  Bourbon  by  poison,  if  he  hatl  not  saved 
them  the  trouble  by  getting  killed  in  the  assault  of  Rome. 

On  the  10th  March,  1630,  Pier  Antoaio,  Venetian  Resident 
at  Florence,  writes : — 

*  Moet  excollcnt  and  most  revered  Signers, — I  have  at  length  obtained 
with  the  greatest  secreey  the  reeipes  of  two  eorta  of  very  potent 
poison  from  a  person  highly  skilled  in  chemistry,  who  has  copies  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  secrets  of  the  deceased  Don  Antonio  Medici, 
famous  in  the  same  profession,  amongst  which  secrets  are  these  recipes. 
I  transmit  thom  for  greater  circumspection  to  the  ordinary  address 
of  year  secretary,  mnder  the  desoription  of  saluhrious  essences  required 
by  him,' 

So  late  as  1767,  the  Proved itor-General  of  Dalmatia  received 
a  packet  of  poison  from  the  Council  of  Ten,  with  directions  for 
its  secret  and  cautious  use  in  ridding  them  and  the  world  of  a 
person  reported  'dangerous.' 

t  According  to  the  written  statutes  of  the  Inquisitors,  if  a  person 
lad  committed  any  action  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  punish 
uridically,  he  was  to  be  poisoned.  The  patrician  who  spoke, 
lowever  slightly,  against  the  Government^  was  to  be  admonished 
wice,  antl  the  third  time  drowned  as  inconigible.  The  vigilance 
and  severity  of  the  tribunal  extemled  over  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  Doge,  the  Inquisitors  themselves :  only  it  was  pro- 
videtl  that  such  criminals  should  be  proceeded  against  with  the 
deepest  mystery,  and  that,  in  case  of  condemnation  to  death, 
I  poison  should  be  preferred  to  any  other  means. 
I  Moore,  apostrophising  Venice   in   *  Rhymes  on   the   Road,* 

^^€xclaims : 

^B  '  Thy  perfidy,  still  worse  than  ought, 

^M  Thine  own  tmhlushiug  Sarpi  taught.' 

^^  He  refers  to  a  set  of  Maxims  drawn  up  in  1G15  by  the  famous 
Fra  Paolo  for  the  guidance  of  the  Venetian  Government,  some 
of  which  for  atrocity  throw  the  '  Prince '  of  Machiavel  into  the 

I       shade,  c.  rj. : — 

*  Those  who  in  the  municipal  oonncils  shall  show  themsolves  either 
bolder  or  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people  must  be 
destroyed  or  gained  at  any  price.  Lastly,  if  any  party  leaders  aro 
foimd  in  the  provinces,  they  must  bo  axterminated  under  some  pretext 
or  another,  hrd  there  mmt  be  no  recourse  to  ordinary  justice.  Lei  poiaoa 
fiio  the  worh  of  the  eaecutiotier.     This  is  less  odious  and  nwre  proJUahleJ 


The  axioms  from  which  he  starts  are  these ; — 


«Tho 
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*  The  greatest  act  of  jastice  the  Prince  can  perform  is  to  maintim 
himself.' 

*  I  term  justice  every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  mMn^.n^^n^^  of 
the  Stete/ 

Machiavel  relates  that,  on  the  return  of  a  Venetian  sqamlnin,  a 
^*Oonilict  arose  between  the  people  and  the  crews.  The  intrr- 
ference  of  the  magistrates  iiatl  proved  nugatory,  when  a  retired 
officer,  who  was  much  rcspecteti  by  the  sailors,  succeederj  in 
calming  the  tumult.  The  influence  of  which  he  ha<l  given  so 
marked  a  proof  became  a  subject  of  alarm :  a  short  time  aftrr> 
wards  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  a  prison,  where  he  died. 
A  Cornaro  was  sent  to  prison  for  distributing  corn  to  the  po<if 
during  a  famine,  his  charity  being  attributed  to  ambitious  views. 
What  can  be  said  of  a  Government  under  which  public  or 
private  virtue  was  a  crime? 

A  foreigner  of  distinction,  having  had  his  pocket  picked, 
indulged  in  some  harsh  expressions  against  the  police.  Sime 
days  afterwards  he  was  quitting  Venice,  when  his  gondola  wa« 
stopped,  and  he  was  requested  to  step  into  another.  *  Monsieur/ 
said  a  grave  personage,  'are  you  not  the  Prince  de  Craon?* 
— *Yes/  *  Were  you  not  robbed  last  Friday?' — *  Vcs.*  *Of 
what  sum?' — *  Five  hundred  ducats.'  *  Where  were  they?* — 
*  In  a  green  purse.*  *  And  do  you  suspect  any  one  of  this  rob- 
bery?'— 'A  valet  de  place.'  *  Should  you  recognise  him?' — 
'  Without  doubt*  Then  the  interrogator  pushes  aside  a  dirtj 
cloak,  discovers  a  deatl  man  holding  a  green  purse  in  his  band, 
and  adds,  *  You  see.  Sir,  that  justice  has  been  done  :  there  is  \  oar 
money ;  take  it,  and  remember  that  a  prudent  man  never  sets 
foot  again  in  a  country  where  he  has  underrated  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government' 

A  Genevese  painter,  working  in  a  church  at  \'eni«»,  hsd  • 
quarrel  with  two  Frenchmen,  who  began  abusing  the  GovemraroL 
The  neit  day  he  was  summonefl  before  the  Inquisitors,  aad  <m 
being  asked  if  be  should  recognise  the  persons  with  whom  be  had 
quarrelled,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  protesting  that  he  had 
said  nothing  but  what  was  in  honour  of  the  Signory.  A  curtAiO 
is  drawn,  and  be  sees  the  two  Frenchmen  with  the  marks  (d 
strangulation  round  their  necks,  lie  is  sent  away  half  dead  with 
fright,  with  the  injunction  to  speak  neither  good  nor  evil  of  the 
Government :  *  We  have  no  need  of  your  apologies,  and  to 
approve  us  is  to  judge.'  The  religious  orders  were  allowed  oo 
exemption.  Some  monks  having  been  accused  of  irregularities 
towards  their  female  penitents,  their  convent  was  6rst  made 
acquainted  with  their  crime,  their  trial,  and  their  excciUioa, 
when  their  bodies  were  brought  to  be  interred. 
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In  *  Marino  Fallero'  and  *  The  Two  Fnscari,'  Lord  liyron  has 
faithfully  dramatised  tvvo  episodes  of  Venetian  history  which 
strikingly  illustrate  the  irresistible  power  and  the  stern  unre- 
lenting spirit  of  the  tribunal.  One  chief  magistrate,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  is  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  executed  on 
the  steps  of  liis  own  palace :  another  dies  degraded  and 
broken-hearted,  after  being  thrice  compelled  to  gaze  on  a  beloved 
son  writhing  on  the  rack.  Vet  the  wheels  of  the  State  machinery 
revolve  without  a  check,  and  no  more  account  is  made  of  a 
deposed  or  decapitated  Dogo  than  of  a  strangled  mechanic  or 
a  missing  gondolier.  Another  great  poet,  Manzoni,  has  por- 
trayed with  equal  truth  and  force  the  manner  in  which  the 
Republic  managed  to  combine  perfidy  and  ingratitude  with 
cruelty,  in  their  treatment  of  his  hero,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
soldiers  of  Italy,  who  had  brought  victory  to  their  side.* 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  anything  but  reassuring  to  be 
told  by  M.  Baschct  that  the  average  numljer  of  prisoners  was  small. 
*  The  examination  of  the  Informazioniy  which  the  secretary  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  every  year,  enables  us  to  establish  the  truth 
a.5  to  the  number  of  prisoners  of  the  Inquisitors.  We  see  how 
restricted  was  the  number  if,  with  these  authentic  pieces  before 
our  eyes,  we  are  willing  to  seek  and  accept  the  truth.  It  rarely 
hapj>ened  that  the  prisons  called  pozzi  (the  wells),  and  those 
called  piomhi  (under  the  leads),  were  all  occupied  at  the  same 
time.      In  1717  there  is  a  single  prisoner  under  the  leads,  two  in 

the  wells,  and  four  in  the  camerotti The  more  we  penetrate 

into  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal,  the  more  are 
we  convinced  that  it  was  still  more  appalling  by  the  really 
impenetrable  mystery  with  which  it  surrounded  itself  than 
terrible  by  its  acts.' 

We  arrive  at  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  It  was  an 
inevitable  result  of  this  impenetrable  mystery  that  the  details  of 
many  current  stories  or  traditions  should  be  disproved  by  the 
Archives,  when  brought  to  light  and  carefully  collated;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  Archives  teem  with  proofs  of  the  guiding 
spirit  and  detestable  character  of  the  tribunal :  nor  can  we  place 
implicit  faith  in  their  secretaries  as  to  the  facts.  When  Howard 
visited  the  Venetian  prisons  in  1778,  he  found  between  three  and 

•  •  77  Comte  di  Cftrmafjnola.  Tragcdia?  Manzoni  makes  uo  alliuion  to  tho 
iortare  inflicted  on  Carmagnolft,  deeming  it  probably  too  revolting  for  draniatio 
troatmont,  Ho  tstatca  io  hia  preface  thnt  tlio  dealli  of  Carmiigiiola  provwi  the 
salvatirin  of  tlie  Republic  in  the  way  the  VoneliaoB  ltsR«t  anticipated.  Tlieir 
first  suspicion  of  the  secret  League  of  Cambray  was  excited  by  the  report  of  an 
oirent  nt  Slikn,  to  tho  efiect  tliat  a  PiedmonU«e,  known  to  be  in  oommimication 
trith  the  French  Government,  waa  goiog  about  saying  that  tho  time  had 
come  when  tlie  death  of  his  countryman  Carmagiiola  would  bo  amply  avenged. 
Vol.  Vil.^No.  274,  2  H  *  four 
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four  hundred  jierstjos  confined  in  them,  some  of  whom  told  him 
they  would  have  preferred  the  galleys  for  life.  When  M.  Caotn 
states  that  only  one  prisoner  was  found  when  the  prisons  were 
thrown  or  broken  open  in  1797,  he  proves  too  much.  How 
many  were  found  in  the  Bastille?  But  granted  the  occasional 
paucity  of  prisoners,  may  not  the  summary  methoiU  of  gaol 
delivery  pursued  by  the  Inquisitors  account  for  this  suppotcd 
anomaly  ? 

*  Few  honses  of  the  size  were  better  filled. 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour, 
Most  nights — so  said  tbo  good  old  Nicoli — 
For  three  and  thirty  years  his  nnclc  kept 
The  water-gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind— meet  nights  arrired 
The  prison  boat — that  boat  with  many  oars, 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  Lower  World 
Disburdening  in  the  Canal  Orfano, 
That  drowning  place  whoro  never  net  wss  thrown. 
Summer  ur  winter,  death  the  penalty.' 

The  Ten  and  the  Inquisitors  uniformly  acted  on  the  nuutioi 
that  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  To  demonstrate  their  cold-hmrtrd 
calculated  cruelty  and  utter  recklessness  of  proof  we  shottkl 
be  content  to  rely  on  the  affair  on  which  the  ♦  Venice  P»- 
served'  of  Otway  is  based.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1618,  Sir 
Henry  VVotton,  then  English  Ambassador  at  Venice,  writes : 
*  The  whole  town  is  here  at  present  in  horror  and  coofosion  upon 
the  discovery  of  a  foul  and  fearful  conspiracy  of  the  FrcncU 
against  this  State;  whereof  no  less  than  thirty  have  already 
suffered  very  condign  punishment,  between  men  strangled  is 
prison,  drowned  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  hanged  is 
public ;  and  yet  the  bottom  is  invisible^"  And  $<>  it  rrnuunedy 
and  remains  still ;  nor  is  Muratori  far  wrong  in  asserting  that 
nothing  is  clear  except  the  fact  that  several  hundreds  of  stt^wctMl 
persons  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.  The  supposed  oljact 
of  the  alleged  conspiracy — projected,  it  was  said,  by  the  Doke 
d' Ossuna,  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples,  in  concert  with  the  Marqnit 
of  ISedemar,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Venice — was  neither  more  mt 
less  than  to  seduce  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Rcpublir, 
act  fire  to  the  arsenal,  upset  the  government^  and  redocF  the 
entire  State  under  subjection  to  Spain.  The  first  ioformation  was 
obtained  from  one  Jacques  Pierre,  who  had  begun  li^  asapcnle, 
and  after  being  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  d*QssQaa» 
had  fled  from  Naples  and  obtained  emplovraent  in  tome  sobar> 
dinaie  office  in  the  arsenal.  The  notes  or  minutes  of  his  diado- 
sures,  written  by  him  in  French,  were  translated  at  his  nqaeat 
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into  Italian  by  a  fripnd  named  Renault,  with  tht*  \ievr  of  their 
beinj?  hiitl  liefore  tho  Council.  He  declared  himself  the  main 
agent  in  the  plot,  and  represented  his  quitting  the  Duke's  sen'ice 
as  an  overt  act. 

Tho  first  arrests  were  made  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  this 
man,  and  we  know  of  no  other  direct  or  in<lirect  proofs  but  con- 
fessions and  accusations  extorted  In  the  rack,  or  such  as  tlie  Lion's 
iVIouth  was  prett)  sure  to  supply  iji  such  a  conting^ency.  J^aru, 
who  has  devoted  more  than  a  hundred  pages  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  mystery,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conspiracy  was  a 
myth,  and  that  the  executions  were  a  blind  to  conceal  from  Spain  a 
secret  understand  in  jsf  Ijetween  the  Duke,  the  Court  of  IVance,  and 
the  Signory ;  nor  does  the  terrible  charge  against  the  Venetian 
authorities,  implied  in  this  conclusion,  startle  him,  although  the 
arrests  and  executions  extended  over  ten  months,  and  he  dwells 
on  the  paucity  oi"  information  *  collectetl  from  many  hundred 
accused,  who  all  underwent  the  Question,  and  of  whom  one  only 
was  Ibrtunate  enough  to  make  his  judges  pause  on  his  condem- 
nation.' The  atrocities  committed  to  keep  the  whole  transactiim 
involved  in  darkness  may  be  inferred  from  the  so-called  justifi- 
catory Report  of  the  Ten  and  the  recorded  ProcecJure: — 

*  A  long  diacusaion  took  place  whether  thoy  should  spare  the  life 
of  Captain  Brushart,  but  for  many  considerations,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  line  thei/  had  taken  to  put  to  death  aU  tho«e  who  tecre  implicated  in 
ihia  affair,  he  was  strangled  on  tho  night  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  agrees  with  the  29tli  June  ;  fifty  of  his  co-accused  were 
strangled,  and  a  still  greater  number  secretly  buried. 

*  Two  artificers,  brothers,  acoased  of  having  bold  ooiamuni cation 
with  Pierre,  were  subjectod  to  tho  torture  during  soverol  hours  ;  the 
one  persisted  in  his  denial,  the  other  merely  repeated  his  coafesaions ; 

.both  were  hanged  the  next  day,  and  twenty-nine  prisoners  were 
browned  the  same  night  in  tie  Canal  Orfano,  "  j>wr  ne  point  ebruiter 
Faffaire." ' 

These  are  the  very  words  of  the  Report.  Besides  those  put  to 
death  in  the  city,  two  hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  soldiers, 
arrested  in  the  tetwus  of  the  mainland,  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  An  artisan,  who  happenetl  to  be  at  Zara,  was 
killed  by  shots  from  an  arquebus,  together  with  a  soldier  and|i 
child  who  were  attending  on  him.  Pierre,  who  was  with  the  fleet, 
was  flung  into  the  sea,  the  officer  being  especially  enjoined  not  to 
give  him  time  for  confession,  so  that,  according  to  the  prevalent 
belief,  his  soul  might  perish  with  his  bo<ly.  Forty-five  men, 
suspected  of  having  had  relations  with  him,  were  drowned  without 
noise  (jraw^  Ifritit).  Renault,  a  notorious  gambler  and  drunkard, 
was  seven  times  interrogate*!  on  the  rack  without  uttering  any- 

2  H  2  thing 
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thing  but  imprecations  against  btis  judges,  who,  finding  nothing 
more  to  be  got  from  him,  unlerod  him  to  be  strangled  in  prison* 
and  then  exposed  on  the  gibbet  hanging  by  one  leg,  Antoine 
Jaffier  was  a  French  captain,  who  had  vaguely  deposed  to  a  roro- 
munication  with  Pierre.  He  received  4(XX>  sequins  as  a  reward^ 
and  ivas  ordered  to  quit  the  Venetian  territory  within  three  days; 
but  in  passing  thrtrngh  Brescia,  he  was  arrested  for  having  bcW 
communications  with  French  officers,  brought  back  to  Venice,  and 
drowned.  Another  witness,  to  whom  a  pension  of  50  ducats  per 
month  and  a  gratification  of  300  ducats  had  been  assigned,  was 
ordered  to  repair  to  Candia,  where,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
he  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  forced  on  him,  qiierelle  (CAUemand  as 
it  is  termed. 

*  Thus,  accused,  accusers,  all  were  judged  eqaallj  giiiltj — 
those  who  had  spontaneously  given  the  first  information,  and 
those  who  later  revealetl  a  plot  which  the  Government  knrir 
already,  and  those  who  ownetl  themselves  accomplices  in  a  ron- 
spimcy  in  which  they  had  been  initiated  without  knowing  the 
real  object,  and  those  who  denied  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  it — all,  without  exception,  perished,  that  no  witness  might 
remain  who  could  depose  to  the  circumstances.  Five  months 
afterwards  the  Doge,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobles,  might  be 
seen  going  to  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Mark  to  offer  solemn  thanks- 
givings to  Providence.'  * 

We  need  hardly  add  that  there  is  little  in  Ot way's  play  cot-^^ 
responding   with    the    actual    characters  or  occurrences  besidfl^^f 
the  names,  but  he  has  partially  followed  the  popular,  though^ 
inaccurate,  version  of  St.  Real. 

It  not  un frequently  happens  that  an  individual  case  of  cnielty 
or  injustice  makes  more  impression  than  an  imliscriminate  mass 
of  cases,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Venetians,  who  hwl 
remained  quiet  during  these  wholesale  tortures  and  executionn, 
were  suddenly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger  by  the 
untimely  fate  of  one  man.  Antonio  Foscarini  had  been  four 
years  ambassador  to  England,  after  filling  the  same  dignity  in 
France,  when  he  was  secretly  accused  by  his  secretary  of  haWng 
revealed  the  despatches  of  the  Signory  to  foreign  ambassadors. 
He  arrived  in  Venice  in  March  ItJlfi;  was  arrested  and  intcC^H 
rogated,  and  remained  in  prison  till  July  1618,  when  he  wJ^ 
declared  innocent,  and  set  at  liberty.  He  lays  the  Relations  uf 
his  two  embassies  before  the  Senate,  of  which  he  subsequently 
l>ecomes  a  member.  All  of  a  sudden  he  is  denounced  in  April 
1622,  as  having  had  a  mysterious  understanding  with  the  Xuncio 

•  Dam,  liy.  nxi 
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and  otber  Ministers  in  the  house  inhabited  by  Ladj  Arundel  at 
Venice ;  he  is  arrested  on  the  8th,  called  before  the  Inquisitors, 
condemned  on  the  20th,  and  strangled  in  prison  on  the  21st.  On 
the  20tli  of  the  foHowing  August,  his  aecusers  were  re-examined,, 
admitted  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  and  were  executed.  'These 
formidable  judges,'  says  M.  Baschet,  *who,  however,  might  have 
relied  on  public  policy  and  reasons  of  State  as  their  justification, 
did  not  keep  silence,  and  by  an  admirable  decree,  that  all  magis- 
trates, present  and  to  come,  should  see  written  in  letters  of  gold 
on  the  wall  of  the  place  where  they  sit,  re-established  in  the  face 
of  the  world  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  citizen  whom,  in 
"  eir  soul  and  conscience,  under  the  weight  of  proofs  that  appeared 
helming,  they  had  condemned  to  the  most  infamous  as 
well  as  most  cruel  of  punishments.' 

A  widely  diJTerent  account  of  tbeir  conduct  is  given  by  Sir 

Henry  VVotton,  who  j>rofesses  to  have   made    *  rese.-irch  of  the 

hole  proceeding,  that  his  Majesty  (James  I.)  may  have  a  more 

uc  information  of  this   rare  and   unfortunate  example.^     The 

iroofs  that  appeared  overwhelming,  consisted  of  the  depositions- 

f  three  informers,  to  the  effect  that  Foscarini  had  been  in  secret 

;ommunication  with  the  Spanish  secretary,  to  whom  no  reference 

as  made  till  after  the  execution.    It  was  his  positive  denial  and 

ircumstantial  disproof  that  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  informers  ; 

and  the  application  of  Fnscarini's  family  for  a  revision  of  the 

sentence    was    actually    refused   on    the    ground    that    the   false 

witnesses,  being  convicted  of  falsehood,  were  incompetent.     But 

their  confession  preparatory  to  their  final  plunge  into  the  canal 

being  obtained  through  the  priest,  and  publishetl,  the  Council  of 

Ten,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  five  months,  issue<l  this  hj'pocritical 

decree  : — *  Since  the  providence  of  our  Lord  God,  by  means  truly 

miraculous  and    inscrutable  to  the   human   understanding,  has 

brought  to  pass  that  the  very  authors  and  ministers  of  the  false- 

"  lood  and  impostures  fabricated  against  our  late  beloved  noble, 

Antonio  Foscarini,  &c.,  it  consorts  with  the  justice  and  piety  of 

this  Council,  tm  whom  above  all  things  it  is  incumbent  to  protect 

the  honour  and  reputation  of  families/  &c,    *  Surely,'  adds  Wotton, 

*  in  the  three  hundred  years  that  the  Decemviral  Tribunal  hath 

stood,  there  was  never  cast  upon  it  a  greater  blemish,  which  is 

ikely  to  breed  no  good  consequences  upon  the  whole.' 

The  exposure  having  failed  to  correct  the  abuse,  a  proposal  for 
iboltshing  the  tribunal,  or  modifying  its  powers,  was  brought 
before  the  (Jreat  Council,  and  led  to  a  series  of  animated  debates, 
at  one  of  which  several  of  the  members  appearerl,  contrary  to  a 
standing  regulation,  in  arms.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that 
at  the  annual  election  of  the  Ten  the  voting  was  partially  sus- 
pended ; 
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pended  ;  there  was  no  election,  and  cousoquenlly  tliere  was  no 
longer  anv  Council  of  Ten.  At  the  next  sitting*  however,  so 
complete  a  reaction  was  produced  by  the  speech  of  a  grave  aod 
digoified  orator  of  advanced  years.  Baptist  JVani,  that  n«it  only 
was  the  tribunal  confirmed,  but  Nani  was  named  its  chief,  and 
the  service*  he  had  just  rendered  to  the  republic  was  entered  in 
the  Minutes- 

The  most  convincing  argument  advanced  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Council  of  Ten  was  that  it  was  the  mainspring  of  tbe 
system^  and  that  the  whole  macliincry  of  government  would  be 
dislocated  by  its  abolition.  Its  paramount  authority  embracnJ 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs.  Thus  in  1538,  the  Tea, 
without  communication  with  the  Senate  or  Doge,  gave  privaie 
instructions  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  l» 
make  peace  with  the  Turks  at  any  sacrifice,  and  were  obeyed. 
Thcv  had  spies  in  every  Court ;  and  annexed  to  an  ambassadorisi 
despatch,  and  addressed  to  their  signories,  is  a  billet,  sigwd 
Cltianiy  sckimrtt  della  Gran  Sultana  (Clara,  the  slave  of  the  Grand 
Sultana).  Their  diplomatic  servants  were  experte<l  to  be  u 
unscrupulous  as  their  masters.  The  ambassador,  Daniel  Dnlfin, 
at  Constantinople,  having  received  orders  to  make  n 
the  celebrated  Comte  de  Bonneval  as  an  enemy  of  CI. 
and  the  Republic,  replies  that  *the  orders  of  the  most  iltos- 
trious  and  most  excellent  Signors  are,  and  always  will  be,  re- 
ceivetl  with  the  highest  consideration,  and  will  be  executed  with 
the  most  rapid  submission  whenever  there  shall  be  means.'  In 
spite  o(  their  precautions,  and  the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  an 
agent  on  the  slightest  symptom  or  suspicion  of  treacherv . 
own  arts  were  successful!}'  employed  against  them.  1; 
Archives  is  a  note,  dated  January  30,  1647,  of  a  private  inter- 
view between  their  ambassador  at  the  French  Court  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  in  the  course  of  which  Mazarin  drew  from  his  pockrt 
and  read  a  scries  of  extracts  from  the  recent  dispatches  of  the 
self-same  ambassador  relating  to  the  Cardinal  himself. 

The  eagerness  of  foreign  Courts  to  become  acquainte<I  with  thf 
Venetian  dispatches  was  owing  in  no  slight  measure  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  confined  to  formal  mattrrs  of 
business,  an  ambassador  of  the  Republic  being  especially  in- 
structed to  keep  the  Signory  minutely  informetl  of  all  that  vutt 
passing  at  the  Courts  to  which  he  was  accr«»dite<l ;  includiiig  Uie 
intrigues  of  courtiers  and  mistresses,  the  conilict  of  parties,  ud 
the  secret  influences  at  work.  When  he  had  fulfille<J  his  mif 
sion,  it  was  customary  for  him  to  present  himself  to  the  Senate 
within  fifteen  days  after  his  return,  and  pronounce  a  discoitne 
which,  under  the  name  of  Relazioney  was  a  comprehensive  report 

upon 
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upon  tlie  country  wbicli  lie  had  just  qulttpd.  On  leaving  the 
fiall,  lie  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  the 
original  text  of  his  '  Relazione/ which  was  immediately  placed 
in  the  drawers  of  the  Secrcta  reserved  for  diplomatic  documents. 
'Transport  yourself  to  that  noble  locality  of  the  senatorial 
ball.  See  it  illustrated  throughout  with  the  splendours  of  the 
Venetian  school.  The  ceiling,  the  walls,  coveretl  by  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  recall  the  glories  of  the  country  ;  on  every 
sides  are  the  memorable  images  of  illustrious  ancestors.  The 
Doge,  clothed  in  the  rich  tunic  of  gold  brocade  which  dlstin- 
giiished  him  :  the  sages  and  the  councillors  with  their  violet 
tunics  ;  all  the  senators  in  purple  robes ;  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten, 
in  tunics  of  a  bright  red,  are  there :  a  rumour  had  got  abroad 
the  evening  before  of  a  more  than  common  interest  for  the 
morrow.  The  ambassador  to  France  has  returned :  his  reputa- 
tion is  great  amongst  the  senators :  he  is  a  statesman,  a  fine 
speaker  to  boot.'* 

The  scene,   the  audience,   the  occasion,  were  certainly  well 
Stted  to  call  out  the  full   powers  of  the  diplomatist,  and   the 
I  Venetian  ambassadors  were  carefully  selected  from  amongst  the 
[-ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  nobles.     No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  *Relazioni'  form  an  inestimable  collection  of  mate- 
rials for  history.     The  only  wonder  is  that  they  remained  so  long 
I  unappreciated  except  by  a  few  men  of  letters  ;  and  that  their  real 
■value  is  only  just  beginning  to  get  recognised  in  this  country. 

M.  Vriarte's  *  Patrician'  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  and  his  diplomatic  career  (clearly  and  spiritedly 
narrated)  ennbles  us  to  form  a  tolerably  precise  estimate  of  the 
man.     He  was  nominated  to  the  French  Court  on  June  11,  1561, 


•  *  La  Diplomatic  Venitlonne,  Lea  Pniipca  do  iTnrnpe  aii  XVI'"  Sifecle: 
Fran«;ow  I",  Pliilippo  11,  Catherine  de  Medici*,  Iuh  Papes,  los  SuUriib,  &c. 
^D*apri.>B  lo3  Rtippoi^  drs  AmboseadeurH  Venitietia.'  Par  M.  Armand  Basohrt. 
lis:  Henri  Plon.  lSti2.  This  work  is  distinguifibcd  by  the  same  high  meriti 
*  Arehivo8.'  Several  volmnoe  of '  Relazioni '  have  been  publiahed  m  France 
l^ly.  and  the^  have  been  turned  to  good  accoont  bj  many  foreign  writers. 
»  *Le  Rolftzioni  dogli  Ambaflcintori  Veneti  ul  Senato  durante  Q  Sei^lo  XVP. 
lite  dal  Cav.  Eng.  Albi-ri.  Fironzo ' :  in  fifteen  volumes,  of  which  two  are 
voted  to  Engliind.  Lord  Macaulay  made  a.  journey  to  Venioe  in  1856  for  the 
o»e  of  consulting  the  arcbiTos.  By  tlio  klndnesH  of  the  Eiirl  of  Orford  wo 
now  before  uk  a  colle>ctiou  (in  fourteen  folio  volumes,  M8.)  of  the  Disy- 
lea  of  tlie  Venttiun  arabasandoni  at  the  t^iirt  of  London  from  1715  to  17Hi) 
oth  inclusive),  and,  after  an  nnexplained  break,  during  1744,  1745,  and  1740. 
hey  were  copied,  by  bin  direction,  with  the  view  to  a  mG<lita1e<l  Life  of  his 
'ehrated  ancestor,  the  first  Ear!  of  Orfonl,  which  no  one  ib  better  qualified  to 
■itc.  Tho  'Relarioni'  best  known  in  Kuglund  aro  those  published  by  Mr. 
awdon  Browne  in  1854  :  *Four  Years  at  tho  Court  of  Henry  VIII.;*  'Solec- 
of  Despatches  written  by  the  Venetian  And)nasador,  Sel>ajstiaQ  Giu«- 
Bnirtni,  and  addressed  to  the  Signory  of  Venice.  1515-1519. '  See  the  •  Qimrterly 
"cview  '  for  M.ireh  1835 :  Art  '  Vtnetiiin  Duiipatchefl.* 

during 
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during  the  regency  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,    His  appointmimts 
are  specified  at  the  end  of  his  instructions. 

•  Yon  will  receive  for  your  expensce  two  hundred  dncats  of  goldper 
mouth,  without  boiug  ohligod  to  render  on  ftcoount  to  any  one,  YoB 
ore  hound  to  keep  eleven  horscB,  including  tboso  of  the  aeoreteiy  tod 
his  servant,  and  four  couriers.  Wo  have  ordered  to  he  giTan  yon  fo 
your  four  montha'  subvention  eight  hundred  ducats  of  gold  ;  you  will 
have  a  thousand  ducats  of  gold  for  the  present,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  Senate  of  June  2nd ;  and  to  cover  the  expense  of  your  porcbaMi 
of  horses'  hnmess  and  trappings,  three  hundred  ducats  (at  six  livm 
our  gros  the  ducat).  We  remit  to  your  secretary,  as  grati£catiao, 
ono  hundred  ducats,  and  to  the  couriera  who  accompany  yon  tweoty 
ducats  each.' 

In  May  1508  he  was  name*!  ambassador  to  Constant! noplr, 
the  most  important  and  lucrative  of  the  embassies.  It  is  fillf?d 
by  the  Grand  Council  instead  of  the  Senate,  and  twelve  bundled 
members  at  least  must  bo  present  when  the  ap{>ointnient  if 
made.  It  was  a  currput  opinion  in  Venice,  says  Dam,  that  wbro 
the  Bailo  (as  this  particular  ambassador  was  callefl)  dcpartnl  for 
the  embassy  of  Constantinople,  he  was  presented  with  a  c-i«K''t 
of  sequins  and  a  brtx  of  poisons.  On  this  M.  Yriarte  ren 
♦Certain  historians,  whom  wc  cannot  read  without  lau-  ^ 
now  that  we  write  with  the  original  documents  before  our  eytMf 
affirm  that  the  Council  of  Ten,  at  the  departure  of  the  Bailor 
solemnly  presented  him  with  a  box  full  of  sequins  and  anoCbOT 
full  of  poisons.  Even  under  these  melodramatic  exa§Q^rfttJOHt 
the  truth  appears,  and  the  sentiment  which  h:is  dictated  them 
is  even  tolerably  just.  The  sequins  would  sjmbolise  the  duty 
of  not  shrinking  from  expense  in  the  service  of  the  State,  ana 
of  purchasing,  if  necessary,  both  the  Seraglio  and  the  Jews  of  the 
faubourgs  of  Stamboul.  The  poison  would  represent  the  duly 
of  not  recoiling  from  death,  if  it  was  necessary  to  serve  the  State 
and  suppress  a  traitor  or  conspirator.'  Hut,  the  alleged  solemnity 
apart,  does  not  this  admit  that  the  historians  were  substantizdiy 
correct?  Was  not  the  ambassador  supplied  with  an  unlimitni 
amount  of  secret  service  money  to  be  spent  in  bribery?  Doci 
it  not  appear  from  original  documents  that  he  was  frvqaently 
directed  to  employ  poison  supplied  by  the  Ten  or  their  sob* 
ordinates  ? 

The  legitimate  or  permitted  profits  in  the  shape  of  dues  and 
privileges  were  such,  that  M.  Wiarte  compares  the  jKisition  to 
that  of  the  Captains-General  of  Cuba,  who  were  sent  there  to 
their  fortunes  when  they  were  illustrious  and  |Hx>r.  h  «-• 
computed  that  the  Bailo  could  lay  by  a  hundred  thouttad 
crowns  in  three  years  ;  and  Mark  Antonio  remained  Bailo  for 
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six.     The  whole  of  Lis  dispatches,  four  hundred  in  number,  as 

preserved,  and  abound  in 


well  as  his  two  *Relazioni/  have  been 


striking  traits  and  incidents.  The  period  was  eventful.  The 
main  object  of  the  mission  was  to  conciliate  the  Sultan,  Selim  II., 
who  was  known  to  be  hostilelj  disposetl ;  and  no  means  were 
left  untried  to  reach  him  through  the  Grand  Vizir,  the  Sultanas, 
and  the  favourite  ladies  of  the  liareem.  Their  common  method 
of  exaction,  after  receiving  the  usual  presents  in  money  and  rich 
stuffs,  was  to  commission  the  ambassador  to  procure  for  them 
European  articles  of  c)rnament  or  use  for  which  they  never  meant 

kto  pay.  An  entire  page  of  a  dispatch  is  filled  with  the  design 
of  a  large  mosque  lamp,  of  which  nine  hundred  are  to  be  made 
for  the  Grand  Vizir.  The  vizir  wants  an  organ  :  the  Aga  of  the 
Janissaries,  who  is  building  a  house  at  the  Sweet  Waters,  some 
r  painted  glass  windows  ;  and  one  of  the  sultanas  a  tliousand  basins 
of  steel.  This  last  order  staggered  the  Senate,  who,  after  grave 
deliberation,  direct  the  Cailo  to  say  that  the  metal  is  not  a 
\^enetian   product  or  they  should   be  most   happy  to  oblige  the 

I  lady. 
The  year  after  his  arrival,  Decern l>er  13, 1569,  a  destructive  fire 
broke  out  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice,  and  no  sooner  has  the  news, 
with  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  loss  in  ships  and  material, 
reached  Constantinople,  than  the  exactions  are  redoubled  :  the 
Grand  Vizir  demands  another  supply  of  lamps,  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  Turks  are  only  watching  for  a  pretence  to  declare 
war.  This  is  found  in  the  refusal  of  the  Republic  to  concede 
Cyprus,  which  the  Sultan  sends  a  special  envoy  to  demand. 
On  the  very  day  when  the  refusal  is  received  by  the  Divan, 
Marc  Antonio  Barbaro  is  aiTestetl  and  shut  up  in  a  fortress:  an 
embargo  is  laid  on  all  Venetian  vessels  in  Turkish  waters,  and 
all  Venetian  subjects  witliin  reach  ai'e  treated  like  their  ambas- 
sador.  The  Republic  retaliated  by  seizing  an  ambassador  of  the 
^h  Porte  returning  from  France,  who,  being  also  cliarged  with  a 
^  mission  to  the  Doge,  had  stopped  at  Venice  on  his  way.  They 
thus  secured  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  their  representative ; 
but  the  Turks  had  too  little  regard  for  life  to  be  stopjjed  by 
reprisals,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  they  gave  a 
terrible  proof  of  their  profound  indifference  tt)  faith,  honour,  and 

»  humanity. 
The  defence  of  Famagosta,  the  principal  city  of  Cyprus,  was 
one  of  the  mtfst  heroic  exploits  of  the  age:  the  combinc<l  conduct 
and  valour  of  the  Venetian  governor,  Rragadino,  were  the  theme 
of  universal  praise :  honourable  terms  were  granted  to  the  garrison*; 
and  when  he  notified  his  intentifin  to  be  in  person  the  bearer  of 
lie  keys,  the  Turkish  commander  replied  in  the  most  courteous 

and 
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ami  complimentary  terms  that  lie  should  feel  lionourctl  and 
pratifiptl  by  receiving  him.  RragadiiiD  rame  attended  bj  the 
officers  of  his  stafT,  dressed  in  his  purple  robes,  and  with  a  red 
umbrelhi,  the  sig^n  of  his  rank,  held  over  him.  In  the  coone 
of  the  ensuinjj  interview  the  Pasha  suddenly  springing  up,  ace 
him  of  having  put  some  Mussulman  prisoners  to  death: 
officers  were  dragged  away  and  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  Br 
was  reserved  for  the  worst  outrages  that  vindictive  cruelty  cou 
inflict.  He  was  thrice  made  to  bare  bis  neck  to  the  execution 
whose  sword  was  thrice  lifted  as  if  about  to  strike  :  his 
were  ciit  oU:  he  was  driven  every  morning  for  ten  days,  1 
laden  with  baskets  of  cartli,  to  the  batteries,  and  compelled  to 
kiss  the  ground  before  the  Pasha's  pavilion  as  be  passed.  He 
was  hoisted  to  the  yard-arm  of  one  of  the  ships  and  expos«I  to 
the  derision  tif  the  sailors.  Finally,  he  was  carried  to  the  square 
of  Famagosta,  stripped,  chained  to  a  stake  on  the  public  sea  JoW, 
and  shiwly  (layed  alive,  whilst  the  Pasha  looked  on.  His  si  in 
stuffed  with  straw,  was  then  mounted  an  a  cow,  paraded  tbroug 
the  streets  with  the  red  umbrella  over  it,  suspended  at  the  buM 
sprit  of  the  admiral's  galloy,  and  disphiyed  as  a  trophy  ilurin 
the  whole  voyage  to  Constantinople.  The  skin  was  afterwR 
purchased  of  the  Pasha  by  the  family  of  Bragadino,  and  tic 
sited,  with  a  commemorative  inscription,  in  an  ura  in 
Cliurch  of  Saints  Giovanni  and  Paolo. 

Marc  Antonio  was  not  ill-treated,  nor  could  he  have  bfcn 
subjected  to  a  very  rigorous  confinement,  for  lie  managpcl  t 
keep  up  a  constant  corresjiondenre  with  the  Republic ;  an<i  wl'^' 
after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turks  showed  an  incliiialion  ^ 
negotiate,  it  was  through  him.  *  He  was  engaged  five  moot! 
in  settling  the  terms,  with  such  secrecy  and  such  prudence|t 
this  peace,  so  advantageous,  was  not  known  at  ^'enice  till  thr 
moment  when  the  treaty  was  signed.'  It  was  so  far  from  advan- 
tageous, that,  as  Montesquieu  says,  one  would  have  thought  it 
was  the  Turks  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  "" 
•Grand  Council,  however,  ratified  it,  and  named  Marc  Anton 
in  token  of  their  approval,  to  tlie  second  dignity  in  the  St: 
It  was  at  his  own  pressing  instance  that  he  was  recalled  in\U 
1574,  and  his  principal  '  Relazione' was  delivered  in  the  M 
following.  It  contains  a  complete  account  of  the  Turkish  empi^ 
its  resources,  and  its  mode  of  government,  with  sketches  oft 
Sultan  and  his  ministers. 

In  1543,  the  Patrician  married  the  daughter  of  Marc  Ant 
Oiustiniani,  one  of  the  family  which,  in  the  ex]>cdition  of  111 
against  the  Greek  emperor,  furnished  a  hundred  combatJiulsl 
bearing  the  name.    They  perished  (like  the  Fabii)  to  a  man, « 
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the  race  was  only  saved  from  extinction  by  taking-  the  sole  surviv- 
ing member  from  a  convent,  and  aiarrjJng^  him.  M.  Yriarte  is 
obliged  to  own  that  he  can  learn  nothing  of  the  1  at! j,  or  indeed  of 
any  of  her  fair  contemj>orarics.  He  cannot  even  say  whether  she 
accompanied  her  husband  on  his  embassies.  *  In  France  at  this 
I  epoch,  the  woman  is  revealed  by  the  part  she  plays,  whilst  at 
^m  Venice  she  onlvapj>oars  in  the  fetes — brilliant,  dazzling,  adorned 
™^  to  please  the  eyes  of  the  princes  or  the  illustrious  travellers  who 
pass  through,  and  never  revealed  by  her  moral  influence  or  civilis- 
ing action.'  May  it  not  have  been  owing  to  the  part  women  had 
been  playing  in  other  countries  that  they  were  purposely  kept 
in  the  background  at  Venice,  where,  moreover,  manners  had 
contracted  somewhat  of  an  Oriental  tinge?  VAt  Rome,'  says 
Sisraondi,  'the  women  whilst  seeking  to  please,  wished  also  to 
exercise  power ;  they  attempted  to  rule,  through  their  lovers, 
the  State,  and  with  it  the  Church,  which  made  part  of  the  State ; 
and  thej'  acquired  more  authority  over  the  Romans  in  the  tenth 
century  than  they  were  ever  known  to  exercise  in  any  other 
government.        Two    famous    patricians,     Theodora    and     her 

» daughter  Marozia,  disposed  during  the  space  of  sixty  years,  of 
that  tiara  which  the  Henrys,  at  the  head  of  German  armies,  a 
few  years  later,  could  not  tear  from  their  enemies.** 
Venice  differed  widely  from  Rome,  and  indeed  from  every 
other  Italian  State,  in  this  respect :  we  never  find  a  woman 
playing  a  prominent  part  on  the  political  arena  there  j  and  if 
Vidocq  had  been  engaged  to  unravel  any  one  of  the  complicated 
conspiracies  which  abound  in  Venetian  annals,  he  would  have 
derived  little  or  no  aid  from  his  favourite  maxim  :  trouvez-moi  la 
femmc. 

The  story  of  Bianca  Capello  can  hardly  be  considered  an 
exception,  for  the  scene  of  herprincijial  ailventures  was  Miwence. 
The  daughter  of  an  illustrious  family,  beautiful,  accomplished 
and  quick-witted,  she  had  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a  good- 
looking  young  P'lorentine,  named  Pietro,  the  cashier  of  a  bank. 
On  her  return  from  one  of  the  nightly  interviews  with  which 
she  favoured  him,  she  found  the  door  of  her  father's  house,  which 
she  had  left  open,  closed  against  her — accidentally,  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  a  baker's  boy.  Hreading  discovery,  she  eloped  with 
her  lover  to  Florence,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  oi 
Francesco  doi  Medici,  the  sou  of  Cosmo,  the  reigning  Duke,  and 
virtual  sovereign  as  his  representative.  Francesco  fell  in  love 
with  her,  assigneil  her  a  magnificent  establishment  as  his  avowetl 
stress,  and  handsomely  provided  for  Pietro,  who  passed  for  her 
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husband.  He  was  found  murdered :  In  the  course  of  tlurr" 
Franccsco's  wife  died,  and  the  Prince,  now  Grand  Duke,  privateHl 
married  Bianca,  Getting:  more  and  more  infatuated,  he  resok^= 
to  ffiUow  up  the  private  hy  a  public  union,  and  sent  an  crobuKr 
to  V'enice  to  demand  her  in  marriag:e,  not  as  the  daughter  ctti 
Bartolomco  CajK-llo  but  as  the  daughter  of  St.  Marc.  Tlx-* 
laws  of  Venice  forbade  the  marriage  of  any  female  scion  of  s 
noble  house  with  a  foreigner,  but  in  the  case  of  foreigners  c»J 
distinguished  position,  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  adoption 
of  the  lady  by  the  Republic.  This  was  the  formality  obserrerf 
when  the  Kings  of  Cyprus  and  Hungary  accepted  brides  frocn 
Venice. 

The  conduct  of  the  Venetian  Government  on  this  occasion  Is 
a  striking  example  of  their  utter  insensibility  to  elevated  or 
honourable  considerations  of  any  kind  when  their  interests 
were  involved.  Bianra's  character  was  notorious:  she  iras 
more  than  suspected  of  having  two  or  three  times  resorted  to 
assassination  to  remove  obstacles  from  lier  path  :  she  had  heea 
repudiated  by  her  family  as  a  blot  on  their  escutcheon,  J 
Council  of  Ten,  at  their  request,  had  pronounced  a 
of  perpetual  banishment  on  Pietro  and  set  a  price  of 
ducats  on  his  head.  Yet,  in  a  full  and  brilliant  assemb" 
the  authorities,  Bianca  was  atlopted  as  '  the  true  and  prticultf'l 
daughter  of  the  Republic,  on  account  and  in  consideration  of  the  T 
many  eminent  and  distinguished  qualities  which  renderrd  bef^ 
worthy  of  every  good  fortune,  and  in  order  to  meet  with  corre- 
sponding feelings  the  esteem  which  the  Grand  Duke  bad  mini- 
fested  towards  Venice  by  tliishis  most  prudent  resolution.'  Thw* 
was  one  person  who  watched  these  proceedings  with  vc 
different  feelings.  Francesco*s  brother  and  heir-presumptivCi  t 
Cardinal  dci  Medici,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chaTMtef  ( 
his  sister-in-law  and  hardfy  dissemblwl  his  hate.  He  acorpta 
an  invitation  to  a  retired  ducal  residence,  or  hunt ing- seat,  wbfl* 
be  was  residing  as  the  guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  *h 
tliey  both  fell  ill  and  expired  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
The  Medici  were  as  apt  and  as  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  poia 
as  the  Borgias  ;  and  opinion  was  divided  between  two 
of  the  catastrophe  :  one,  that  the  illustrious  pair  were  poi» 
by  the  Cardinal  ;  the  other,  that  Francesco  inadvertently  p&Itodk 
of  a  dish  seasoned  by  Bianca  for  his  Eminence,  and  that,  scrff^ 
the  fatal  effects  on  her  lord,  slie  swallowed  the  remainder. 
popular  belief  was  that  the  Cardinal  had  detected  the  poiid 
by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  Ids  ring.  On  his  acc««M 
to  the  dukedom,  he  not  only  dented  the  funeral  honours  ' 
to  the  rank  of  his  alleged  victim,  but  caused  her  titles  to  bt 
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erased  from  all  public  documents,  and  la  pessima  Bianco  to  be 
,j5ubstitutcd.* 

Judging  from  wld  pictures  and  engravings,  It  would  certainly 
.ppear  that,  excluded  from  intellcctu.il  pursuits,  the  Venetian 
ladies  led  a  somewliat  frivolous  life.  As  M.  Yriarte,  referrinj^  to 
the  works  of  Paulus  Furlanns  in  1572,  observes:  *  VYe  find 
nothing  but  attitudes,  collations,  displays  of  costumes :  the  little 
dogs  are  always  reposing;  on  the  knees  of  their  mistresses :  we 
lever  see  a  woman  occupied  with  a  serious  duty,  or  even  an 

istic  pastime.*  It  is  to  Ix^  feared  that  the  little  dogs  on  the 
nees  or  in  the  arms  of  their  mistresses,  may  lead  to  e(|ually 
unfavouriiblc  inferences  in  Illustrations  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  English  of  3874. 

One  principal  occupation  of  the  Venetian  ladles  was  ffivlng 
their  hair  the  golden  or  auburn  tint  which  is  so  much  admired 
in  Venetian  portraits  and  not  long  since  was  brought  into  tem- 

rary  fashion  in  Paris  and  London  by  the  dcmi-inonde.  The 
process  required  that  the  hair,  after  being  wetted  with  the  pre- 
scribed mixture,  should  he  drietl  in   the  sun  ;    and  the  Venetian 

^auties    might    be    seen    sitting    for    hours    together    in    open 

talconies,  wearing  wide-brimmed  hats,  with   the  crown  out,  to 

rotect  the  complexion.f     One  of  their  strangest  fashions  was 

;he  patten   or  stilt,  which   they  used    of  such   an   extravagant 

leight — eighteen  inches  or  two  feet — that  a  woman  of  rank  could 

not  go  abroad  without  leaning  on   the  shoulders  of  her  maids. 

Acting  on  the  true  Chinese  and  Oriental  principle,  the  Venetian 

husbands  and  fathers  seem  to  have  favoured  this  fashion.      In  a 

conversation  which  arose  in  a  distinguished  company  before  the 

Doge  whose  daughters  were  the  first  to  discard  the  pattens,  on 

some  one  saying  that  the  ordinary  shoes  were  incomparably  more 

convenient,  an  elderly  member  of  the  Council  exclaimed—'  Pur 

trojq)0  commodi I  par  troppo* — (very  much  too  convenient!  very 

much). 

The  sumptuary  laws,  in  restriction  of  female  extravagance 
in  dress,  were  severe,  ;md  particularly  directed  against  pearls, 
Tor  which  enormous  sums  were  given.  But  in  anticipation  of 
the  public  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1608,  it  was  resolved 
that,  *  notwithstanding  any  decree  to  the  contrary,  every  laily  who 
shall  be  invited  to  the  said  fete  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  all 
the  vestments  and  jewels  of  whatever  nature  that  may  seem  to 

•  '  Sketches,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  331-341.  The  rtory,  gloMed  over  by  Dnni,  rorma  the 
2)MU  of  two  of  Malespini's  novels,  iu  which,  of  course,  the  moat  ronaj^ntic  colouring 
is  thrown  ovir  it.  , 

t  *  Ijes  Femiiifs  Blondea  folon  lea  reintrea  de  TKcole  <le  Vcnieo,'  Paris,  1865. 
Edited  by  M.  Fmiillea  dofl  Couches.  Varioiu  recipes  are  given,  and  the  proceaa 
is  minutely  dci^cribed. 
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her  most  favourable  to  the  adornment  of  her  person.'     The  same 
permission  was  granted  on  the  reception  of  Henry  III. 

*  Tho  middle  of  tho  hall  of  the  Great  Conndd  tvae  left  emptj,  Kod 
two  hundred  noble  ladies,  chogcn  amongst  the  noblest  ftnid  aoil 
beantifid,  entered  and  took  their  seats  on  benchea  nwnged  sgAhut  <ke 
walls  under  the  large  pictures  representing  the  history  of  the  feMli 
of  the  Republic.  Qothed  in  white  stuflEs,  adorned  with  diamcnida  and 
pearls,  they  presented  an  unequalled  spectacle,  at  which  the  King  vas 
evidently  surprised,  despite  his  recollection  of  tho  magnifioence  ftad 
gallantry  of  the  court  of  the  Yalois.  A  rich  throne  was  Taised  at  tl« 
bottom  of  the  room,  on  which  the  King  was  seated,  having  on  hi«  right 
the  Dogo  and  the  Dukes,  on  his  left  tho  Nuncio,  the  Grand  Pnor, 
and  the  lords  of  his  suite.  Gallantly  remarking  that  he  wished  to 
breathe  this  parterre  of  flowers,  ho  deftcended  the  steps  of  the  thraae 
followed  by  his  suite,  and  advanced  as  if  to  pass  in  review  all  then 
noble  ladies,  who  saluted  gracefully  in  return.  Ho  allowed  his  gueto 
rest  for  a  moment  on  each,  and  from  time  to  time  let  drop  an  exclaoiatioii 
whilst  looking  for  a  confidant  at  his  side  to  whom  he  might  exprea 
his  admiration.  Little  by  little  the  yoong  nobles  came  to  make  their 
selections :  then  slowly,  in  cadence,  the  groups  were  fortned  to  U» 
sound  of  instruments,  and  passed  successively  before  tho  thztNse, 
stopping  to  pay  their  homage.' ' 

A  French  ambassador  at  Venice  in  1735,  pressed  by  bis  Cooit 
to  obtain  intelligence,  writes  thus:^ — 

*  The  access  to  nobles  and  secretaries  is  more  difficult  than  forxnerly. 
The  Abbe  de  Fomponne  (ambassador  in  1705)  had  at  his  ooxmaaod  a 
eourtosan,  who  was  well  paid,  and  kept  him  well  informed.  The 
principal  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  supping  with  her ;  they  carried 
on  thoir  intrigues  at  her  house,  and  spoke  of  public  affikiiB.  But  we 
have  no  longer  the  same  advantage:  the  nobles  pay  only  passing 
visits  to  the  courtesans.  They  now  live  familiarly  with  ^e  ladies 
(dames).  The  young  ladies  who  might  bo  gained  over  are  too  ill- 
informod,  seeing  only  young  people  and  few  good  heads.  Tho  bettsr> 
informed  old  ladies  are  difficult  of  approach.' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  change  in  the 
habits  of  tlie  nctbles  implietl  any  Improvement  in  monds^ 
The  women  of  condition  could  only  obtain  a  divided  empire 
with  the  courtesans  by  imitating  them.  *  The  parlours  of  the 
convents/  says  Daru,  *•  in  which  the  daughters  of  noble  familiflt 
were  placed,  and  the  houses  of  courtesans,  although  the  police  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  them,  were  the  sole  points  of  union  of  thr 
society  of  Venice,  and  in  the  two  so  contrasletl  places  all  wrrr 
equally  free.  Music,  collations,  gallantry,  were  no  more  Uit- 
bidden  in  the  parlours  than  in  the  casinos.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  public  casinos  where  play  was  the  principal  object* 

•  •  f  ■  Vie  J'un  Patriclen,'  p,  289. 
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At  one  of  thoso,  the  Ri<lotto,  as  many  as  eighty  gamfng-tabloa 
have   l>eeii  counted,   with   a   patrician    presiding    at  each ;    the 
privilege  of  holding  the  bank  bcinfi:  cnnfvnctl  to  the  patrician 
order.      In   strange  contrast   to   the    regulation   by  which  they 
evaded  their  promise  to  permit  gambling  between  the  columns, 
^^^e  Republic  now  openly  encouraged  it  along  with  every  sort  of 
^Bjissoluteness.     *  There  was  no  doubt  a  moment,'  continues  Daru, 
^■when  the  destruction  of  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  families,  domestic 
^Bdiscords,  determined  the  Government  to  depart  from  the  maxims 
they  had  laitt  down  as  to  the  freedom  of  morals  they  allowed 
their  subjects.     They  banished  all  the  courtesans  from  Venice. 
But  their  absence  was  insufficient  to  reform  a  population  brought 
^^p   in  the  most  shameful   licentiousness.     Disorder  penetrated 
^Knto  the   interior  tjf  families,  into  the  cloisters ;  and  they  were 
^pobliged  to  recall,  to  indemnify,  to  coax  back  the  women  [nostre 
^fhene  merite  merctrici,  as  they  are  called  in  the  decree)  who  some- 
times surprised  impirtant  secrets,  and  could  he  usefully  emplot/ed 
.  to  rtdti  men  who  mif/ht  otherwise  become  dangeroits  hy  their  wealth^ 
The  same   detestable  policy  was  continued  to  the  end,  and 
^at  end  was  fast  approaching.     '  Be  at  ease,'  said  Napoleon  to 
3ourrienne,   '  those  rogues    shall   pay    for    it ;    their   Republic 
IS  livctl.'     Having  recently  called   attention  to  the  manner  in 
irhich  this  ominous  Intimation  was  acted  upon,*  we  shall  merely 
wld  that  their  cowardice  and  meanness  were  on  a  par  with  his 
fcynical  contempt  for  international  obligations  and  his  bad  faith. 
[Cantu  admits  that  they  liad  ample  resources,  naval  and  military, 
for  a  stubborn  and  prolonged  defence ;  but  they  were  enervated 
to  eiTeminacy  ;  the  Republic,  rotten  to  the  core,  was   ready   to 
go  down  with  a  push  ;  and  when  the  question  of  resistance  or 
non-resistance   was  put   to  the   vote  at  the  last  sitting  of  the 
Great  Council,  the   unqualified   and  instant  surrender   of  their 
liberties,  of  their  very  existence  as  an  independent  people,  was 
carried  almost  by  acclamation,  by  512  votes  against  12. 

The  Venetian  Republic,  dating  it  from  the  closing  of  the 
Council  in  liilHi,  had  lasted  five  hundred  years  ;  it  was  not 
merely  the  only  European  constitution  that  bad  successfully 
resisted  revolutionary  change  during  anj'thing  like  that  length 
of  time,  but  it  was  the  only  modern  arist«>cracy  or  oligarchy  that 
ever  held  the  supreme  power  long  enough  to  constitute  a  settled 
government  at  all ;  for  HVIr.  Disraeli's  favourite  theory  that,  during 
a  large  part  of  the  last  century,  the  English  constitution  resemble<l 
that  of  V'^enice,  is  an  amusing  paradox  at  best.  But  the  durability 
pf  an  institution  is  only  a  merit  or  a  good  when  the  institution 

The '  Quarterly  Review '  for  April,  1870 ;  Article  on  Lanfrey's  '  Napoleon.' 
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contributes  to  liuman  hmppincss  or  intellectual  progress — t 
it  helps  to  make  men  wispr  or  better ;  not  when  it  degrades  and 
corrupts  with  a  view  to  enslaving  them,  systematically  untlfr- 
ininin":  or  stamping  out  every  notion  or  sentiment  of  honuu;. 
generosity,  virtue,  and  patriotism,  lest  that  very  tlurability  sboul'f 
ha  weakened  or  destroyed.  The  chief  glories  of  Venice  virrr 
won  under  lier  ancient  Do^es  :  her  few  Illustrious  men  ilourisbni 
in  despite  of  her  laws  ;  and  if  she  had  livctl  only  half  her  life,bfl 
reputation  would  stand  better  with  posterity. 

That,  then,  the  Republic  was  a  model  of  perverted  In.." 
is  undeniable,  but  to  call  it,  as  has  been  the  fashion  aji 
historians,  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom   is  tantamount 
maintaining  that  the  highest   political  wisdom  consists  in 
successful  application  of  the  mjixims  laid  down  by  Marhiavel 
*  The  Prince.*     Far  from  regretting  the  catastrophe,  wc  feel  in 
sistihly  impelled  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, — 

'  Mourn  not  for  Veuico — though  her  fall 
Bo  awful  OS  if  Ocean's  wave 
Swept  o'er  her — she  deserves  it  all, 
And  Justice  triumph b  o'er  her  graye. 
Thus  parish  every  King  anS  State 
Tbftt  run  the  guilty  race  she  ran, 
Strong  but  in  fear,  and  only  great 
By  outrage  against  God  and  man.' 


AnT.  yi.--Lifc  of  John  Colcrhhje  Fattesort,  MissiMary  Bishif^ 
of  the  Melanesian  Islands.     By  Charlotte  Mary  Y'ongp.    In  ^' 
volumes.     London,  1874. 

THIS  is  a  large,  but  not  a  bulky,  Biography.  For  I 
bulk  insinuates  the  idea  of  size  in  excess  of  pltli 
meaning.  But  if  there  be  a  class  of  human  lives  de 
copious  record,  to  that  class  unquestionably  belongs  the^ 
Bishop  Patteson.  Indeed,  the  only  complaint  w*e  have  to  mS 
with  reference  to  the  first  aspect  of  the  work  is,  that  it  conv^ 
the  idea  of  a  Biography  properly  so  called,  whereas  by  far  i 
greater  part,  probably  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  presents  to  as  t 
Bishop's  life  in  the  Bishop's  own  most  living  words;  and  i 
work  might  perhaps  be  more  accurately  entitled  '  The 
and  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson.'  If  we  are  to  find  a  fault  withtbf 
distinguished  authoress,  it  is  not  that  she  obser\es,  as  Wf^^ 
have  been  anticipated,  a  graceful  modesty  with  respect  to  tbc 
munificence  with  which  it  is  known  that  she  devoted  to  t " 
purposes  the  fruits  of  her  mental  power,  but  that  she  miJI 
with    advantage   have   been    more   copious  on   some  heads  t*! 
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)rmation  respecting:  eitlier  the  Bishop  himself  or  the  scene 
of  his  lat)ours,  which  she  presupposes  rather  than  supplies. 

Biog^raphies,  like  painted  jKjrtraits,  range  over  au  immense 
scale  uf  value :  the  highest  stand  at  a  very  elevated  point 
indeed,  and  the  lowest,  in  which  this  ap:e  has  been  beyond  all 
others  fertile,  descend  far  below  zero.  Human  nature  is  in  itself 
a  thing:  so  wonderful,  so  greatly  paramount  among  all  the  objects 
oifered  to  our  knowledge,  that  there  are  few  pieces  or  specimens 
of  it  which  do  not  deserve  and  reward  observation.  But  then 
thev  must  he  true,  and  must  breathe  the  breath  of  life ;  they 
must  give  us,  not  the  mere  clothes,  or  graveclothes,  of  the  man, 
but  the  man  himself.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  autobiographies 
(unless  when  a  distinguishctl  man  is  unfortunately  tempted,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Lord  Brougham,  to  write  his 
own  life  from  old  newspapers)  are  commonly  of  real  interest,  for 
every  man  does  his  best  to  make  his  own  portrait  a  likeness. 
And  for  this  reason  also  it  may  be  that,  in  so  many  cases,  the 
persona!  memoirs  of  men  of  religious  celebrity  are  ilat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  to  a  degree,  because  they  are,  beyond  all  others,  un- 
real and  got  up.  Sometimes,  with  a  good  deal  of  excuse,  feelings 
of  natural  piety,  and  sometimes,  with  no  excuse  at  all,  the 
supposed  interests  of  sect  or  cJique,  withhold  altogether  from 
view  tlie  faults,  errors,  or  inequalities,  through  some  or  all  of 
which  it  was  that  the  man  was  indeed  a  man,  a  being  of  mixed 
character,  to  be  remembered  usefully  for  warning,  and  for  caution, 
as  well  as  for  imitation,  or  for  pious  unreasoning  wonder.  In 
the  case  esj>ecially  of  missionaries  we  fear  that  there  is  a  special 
danger  of  this  want  of  reality  and  truth.  For  here  the  begging 
bore  is  continually  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  ;  and  probably  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  no  description  of  running  story  which  is  told 
with  so  much  unconscious  or  half-conscious  falsification  as 
theirs.  For,  were  the  whole  truth  to  be  given,  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  collection  after  this  or  that  sermon,  or  on  the 
subscription  list  after  this  or  that  meeting,  where  the  Rev.  Blank 
Blank  appeared  specially  as  a  deputation  on  the  part  of  *  the 
parent  society'?  Of  these,  and  of  all  falsifications,  studious  or 
careless,  the  transparent  man,  whose  Biography  we  are  commend- 
ing to  notice,  had  a  perfect  h<»rror.  More  than  this ;  he  had  a 
horror  of  the  pretentious  and  theatrical,  nay  of  the  merely 
public,  exJiibitiou  even  of  the  tiiith.  His  pastoral  work  with  the 
Melanesian  Islanders  was  too  intensely  spiritual  in  its  detail  to 
bear  presentation  perioilically  to  the  common  eye,  without  a 
reflected  influence  of  self-consciousness  on  the  principal  agent, 
which  would  have  marred  its  delicacy,  its  purity,  its  simplicity. 
A  passage  of  the  volumes  casts  upon  this  subject  a  casual  rny  of 

Vol.  m.-^No.  274.  2  I  light, 
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light,  which  reveals  much  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  man.     Ills 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Codrington,  says : — 

*  It  ie  charactoriBtic  of  Bishop  Fatteson  that  I  never  heard  him  Mj 
a  vrord^  that  I  rememKr,  of  religion  to  one  of  the  sick.  On  vtnai 
things  ho  would  not,  unless  he  wa*  ohliged,  speak  except  with  tho 
patient  alone.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

And  again.  In  September,  1868  : — 

•  The  Bishop  then  begun  a  custom  of  preaching  to  his  black  i 
alone  afler  the  midday  service,  dismisfiing  his  five  or  six  white  < 
pauions  after  prayers,  because  he  felt  ho  could  speak  more  freely,  ani 
go  more  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  converts  and  catechumens,  if  ha 
had  no  other  audience.' — Yol.  ii.  p.  322. 

To  some  this  may  sound  little  loss  than  shockin^^.  He  on_ 
it  would  perhaps  be  said,  in  the  spirit  ol  modern  religionifl 
to  have  '  let  his  light  shine  '  more  fully  *  before  men/  and  to  have 
sought  the  edification  not  only  of  the  coloured  islander  but  of 
the  literary  European  bystander.  Such  was  not  Patteson's  con- 
ception of  his  very  arduous  work.  It  had  at  once  to  open  the 
minds,  to  mould  the  ideas,  and  to  enter  into  the  inmost  soul*  of 
beings  just  extricated  from  a  singularly  inartificial  and  chiW 
like  barbarism  ;  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  to  deliver  them  ovej, 
prepare  for  so  delivering  them,  into  the  unveiled  presence  of  i 
Eternal.  This  was  ever  for  him  an  absolutely  absorbing  taakj 
and  no  particle  of  bimseli^  no  jot  or  tittle  of  energies  which 
knew  to  be  when  undivided  still  insufficient,  would  he 
to  be  diverted  by  any  side  issue,  or  regard  to  thing  or  {M 
other  than  the  human  soul  be  was  endeavouring  to  rear  to 
maturity. 

How,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  attain  to  any  full,  real,  inward  knowledge  of  this  great  Mi 
fiionary  Bishop,  and  of  his  work  ?  The  answer  is  that,  with  that 
wonderful  multiplying  force  which  is  the  gift  of  af]*- 
natures,  while  he  carried  his  heart  to  the  zone  of  the  Soutl^ 
he  left  it  also  in  England.  The  singular  warmth  of  his  tlomestic 
affections  stands,  as  to  certain  points,  in  a  touching  strife  wit 
bis  devotion  to  his  duty.  He  does  not  encourage,  he  eve 
refuses,  the  visit  of  his  sisters  after  their  father's  death,  lest  ] 
should  at  once  sufler  hardship  and  draw  him  off  from  his  daiU 
hourly,  prosecution  of  his  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  18).      But 

beloved  members  of  his  family  he  was  able  to  make  an  efl    

of  himself,  in  constant  letters  by  every  mail,  which,  for  W 
warmth  and  its  completeness,  as  to  all  except  the  absolatelj 
inward  sphere  of  his  religious  life,  has,  perhaps,  never  be  " 
exceUed,  and  io  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  record  worth/. 
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our  jufl^ment,  of  the  Apostolic  ofTicc  ;  and  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, even  in  ihc  bloom  and  •^rXow  of  its  prime.  But  as  to  all  he 
wrote  to  them,  he  was  most  jealous  lest  it  should  be  unveiled. 

*  I  can*t  write  brotherly  letters,  if  thoy  are  to  be  treated  as  public 
property.  I  would  not  trust  my  owii  brother  to  make  extracts  from 
my  letters.  No  one  in  England  can  bo  a  judge  of  the  mischief  that 
the  letters  occasion  printed  contrary  to  my  vtish.  by  friends.' — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

'  I  like,'  he  writes  at  Easter,  1869,  'to  tell  you  Avhat  I  tliinlc, 
and  I  know  you  will  keep  it  to  yourselves."  Thus  it  is  that  we 
come  to  have  before  us  the  fervent  outpouring's  of  a  sinfrularly 
reflective  and  introspective,  as  well  as  active,  mind,  like  flowers 
caught  in  their  freshness,  and  perfectly  preserved  in  colour  nn«l 
in  form. 

IVo  mere  review  can  do  justice  to  this  book,  but  we  hope  to 
supply  what  may  incite  some  readers  to  obtain  for  themselves  an 
acmiaintance  with  its  contents. 

The  name  he  bore,  John  Colcridj^e  Patteson,  indicated  the 
combination  in  bis  blood  of  two  honoured  families,  second  to 
none  in  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  intellectual  ami 
moral  wealth  of  the  nation. 

He  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  April,  1827  ;  and  he  was  incom- 
parably happy  in  his  parents,  both  of  whom  so  stampetl  them- 
selves upon  his  mind  and  heart  that,  down  to  the  very  last,  when 
they  !iad  been  long  called  to  their  rest,  lie  is  over  reverting  to 
them.  His  mother  appears  to  have  been  as  excellent  in  the 
rearing  of  her  children,  as  his  father  was  distinguished  among 
the  sages  of  the  law.  But  Judge  Patteson,  a  lawyer  unsurpassed 
in  his  day  (which  was  a  great  day),  was  also  no  common  Church- 
man ;  in  feeling  and  opinion  a  thorough  and  loyal  child  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  in  knowletlge  far  from  a  mean  theologian, 
and  one  whose  direct  guiding  influence  is  constantly  acknow- 
ledged by  his  son  during  his  lifetime,  and  longeil  for  alter  his 
death. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  his  childhood,  beyond 
observing  that  he  was  (i.  7)  deeply  and  warmly  affectionate, 
but  not  free  from  occasional  outbreaks  of  will  and  temper,  the 
fiery  material  of  future  activity  and  energy  under  holy  discipline. 
But  his  religious  history  is  without  crisis,  shock,  or  start :  there 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  a  central  principle  of  life,  which 
gradually  brought  under  its  sway  every  part  and  faculty  of  the 
man.  *  Consideration  for  others,  kindness,  and  sweetness  of 
nature,  were  always  his  leading  characteristics':  and  when  a 
foundation  is  thus  broadly  laid  in  a  radical  unselfishness  there 
is  little  to  fear  for  the  final  result. 

2  I  2  He 
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He  wont  through  the  normal  course  of  an  Eton  and  Oifoi 
education.     At  twelve  years  old,  his    powers    of  sclf-rcpn 
were  already  active  :  and  it  is  to  be  observed   that  throughtt 
life,  when  blaming  himself,  he  never  attenuates  the  blame,  < 
shifts  any  portion  of  respt>nsibility  u|x>n  others.     He  was 
found !y   impressed  by  a  farewell  sermon  which  Bishop  Selw 
preached  in  October,  1841,  at  Windsor,  where  the  Bishop): 
acted  as  curate ;  and  when  calling  on  his  mother  to  bid  farewe 
that  eminent  Prelate  and  Missionary  said,  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
phetic anticipation,  'Lady  Patteson,  will  you  give  me  Coley? 
(i.  211).     The  youth  also  told  her  it  was  his  greatest  wish  to  go  with 
the  Bishop.      Meantime  the  whole  tone  of  his  life  seems  to  hare 
been  thoroughly  healthy*     In  the  prime  article  of  Eton  school- 
work,  his  verses,  he  was — like  Bishop  Selwyn — highly  diitin* 
guishetl :  he  was  among  the  Select  for  the  ?>fewcastle  Scholarship  in 
1844 :  he  spoke  remarkably  well  in  the  Debating  Society ;  anJ  at 
cricket  he  attained  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  Eleven-    Eren 
in  these  early  days,  he  combined  the  widest  popularity  with  an 
uncompromising  adherence  to  what  was  right  (i.  40).     Sinoss 
did  not  beget  conceit :  and  failure,  which  was  the  exec , 
only  roused  his  energies  (i.  4G).     At  Oxford,  where  he  cqu.. 
with   deep  interest  into  the  religious  movement  of  thedav,  H^ 
obtained,  in  1849,  a  classical  second-class,  and   subsequently  a 
Fellowship  of  Merton.     His  examination   for    his  degree  wm 
followed  by  a  tour  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which  served  to  At- 
velrtp  alike  bis  strong  love  of  Art,  and  his  remarkable  torn  iot 
languages.      He  was  in  due  time  presented  to  the  Pope;  bol 
what  a  contrast  between  the  two  episcopal  careers  !     In  lS52t  hf 
studied  tlebrew  at  Dresden  ;  and  he  made  himself  a  thoroujb 
German  scholar.     In  questions  connectetl  with  the  adn . '    * 
and  government  of  his  College,  he  was  a  decided  re  fori  i 
His  mind  had  undergone  rapid  <levelopment,  and  he  IimI  largel.* 
surveyed  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  day,  when  he  ww<K^ 
dained  in  1853,  and  took  the  curacy  of  Alfington.    In  this  villig"^ 
where  a  churcli  with  a  parsonage  and  school  bad  been  built  I 
his  distinguished  uncle,   Sir    John    Coleridge,  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  while  he  was  preparing  for  holy  ( 
His  course  here  was  a  short  one,  but  he  prosecuted   it  as  I 
work  of  his  life:    and  the  sweet  smile  and  musical  voice  wh 
were  afterwards  to    win   their    way  in    the    far  islands  of 
south,  powerfully  helped  to  open  his  access  to  the  hearts  of  ik 
people  of  Alfington.     Nearly  all  the  items  of  the  varied  rxp"^' 
ence  of  daily  life,  at  all  times,  be  took  most  kindly.     But  gen 
society  he  never  loved  :    small  talk,  he  declares,   he  could 
manufacture  ;  and  morning  callers  were  the  plague  of  his  hfe 
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Ordained  on  the  14th  of  September,  1853,  he  joined,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1854,  in  welcomino;  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
who  came  to  visit  England  after  twelve  years  of  work,  during 
which  ho  had  founded  his  church,  organised  its  government, 
and  planned  his  system  of  missionary  aggression  on  the  five 
groups  of  islands  which  he  comhined  under  the  collective 
name  of  Melanesia  :  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  north-west, 
the  Banks  and  Santa  Cruz  clusters  in  the  midst,  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  Loyalty  Islands  to  the  south-west  and  south. 
After  greeting  him,  Patteson  retired  to  seek  relief  lor  his 
emotion  in  a  ^  great  burst  of  tears.'  Bishop  Sclwyn  was  in  all 
ways  qualified  to  become  the  hero  of  his  imagination,  and  to 
impart  the  main  impulseof  his  life.  Of  a  commanding  presence, 
of  frank  and  manly  character,  distinguished  both  in  mental  and 
bodily  pursuits,  and  universally  beloved,  he  was,  as  it  were, 
reflected  in  his  young  friend  as  to  all  these  points  :  and  in 
quitting  a  career  of  prosperity  and  promise,  already  well  begun 
at  home,  for  the  charge  of  an  unformed  church  in  an  unformed 
colony  at  the  Antipodes,  it  had  been  the  Bishop^s  happy  lot  to  lift 
the  standard  of  self-sacrifice  to  a  more  conspicuous  and  a  more 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged  elevation  than  it  had  heretofore 
reached  among  us.  But  we  feel  confident  that  a  Selwyn  claims, 
and  can  claim,  no  higher  honour  than  to  have  had  a  Patteson 
for  his  pupil. 

The  Bishop  now  followed  up  the  thought  of  1841,  'Will  you 
give  me  Coley?'  His  words  fell  upon  a  mind,  in  the  young 
man  himself,  already  charged  with  the  snbjcct.  Sir  John  Pat- 
teson, who  had  become  a  widow^er  in  the  interval,  determined 
to  offer  freely  his  large  share  of  the  sacrifice.  And  his  son,  in 
accepting  the  invitation,  acted  upon  a  feeling  which  had  been 
*  continually  present  with  him  and  constantly  exercising  an  in- 
creasing influence  over  him  '  (i.  173).  He  left  all  his  villagers 
deploring  his  departure,  and  on  March  29,  1855,  he  sailed  from 
Gravesend,  with  the  Bishop,  for  New  Zealand. 

As  early  as  1848  and  1849,  Bishop  Selwyn  had  visited  the 
Islamls,  His  resolution  was  never  to  preach  in  a  place  already 
occupied  by  missions :  and  Melanesia  was  almost  entirely  open 
ground.  He  rapidly  perceived  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
dealing  with  this  host  of  islands  by  planting  a  resident  English 
clergyman  in  each  of  them.  He  likewise  believed  that  no  church 
could  take  effectual  root  without  a  native  clergy,  and  he  accord- 
ingly determined  upon  his  plan  ;  which  was,  to  bring  boys 
from  the  Islands  to  New  Zealand,  to  educate  them  there  in  St. 
John's  College,  nctir  Auckland,  w*hich  he  had  founded  for  the 
colonists,  and  so  to  return  them  home  to  be  the  teachers  of  their 
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countrymen.     This  plan,  which  bears  so  dearly  the  sta] 
an  organising  miml,  has  been   in  action  ever  since:  with  oiilj 
smne  change  in  its  furni.     For  the  climate,  first  of  St.  Job 
College  and  then,  as  experience  taught,  of  New  Zeahand  in  evi 
its  most  suitable  spots,  was  found  too  cold  for  tlie  constitutions  ( 
the  islanders.     Hence  it  came  about  that  the  headquarters  oft* 
Mission  were  in  course    of  time  removed,  on  that  account,  i 
Norfolk   Island,  which  is  half-way  between  the  colony  and 
nearest  points  of  Melanesia.     Still  later,  and  in  corresponde 
with  the  prog^ress  of  the  work,  a  permanent  establishment 
founded  on  the  Island  of  Mota,  a  central  point  for  the  wh 
of  Melanesia.     From  the  lime  of  its  beginning,  Bishop  Seln 
had  never  intermitted  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,     ~ 
the  field,   into  wliich  he   carried  Mr,  Patteson,  was   one  now 
made  ready  for  extended  cultivation.     In  that  field  he 
earnestly,    until     December,  1859,  with  ami   under  the 
Bishop  himself,  who  led  the  way  in  all  responsibility,  effort,^ 
exposure;  and  cast,  and  exhibited  to  his  younger  eye,  the  mo 
wherein  his  work  was  to  Ix^  shaped. 

In  18G0,  when  the  Melanesian  company  was  transported 
the  more  genial   site  of  Kohimarama,  near  Auckland,  be  ' 
charge  of  it  ;  and  here  he  lays  down  the  proposition  which  ' 
the  guide  of  his  missionary  life  to  the  last.     ^  The  school  u  I 
real  work.'     Only  by  patient,  searching,  personal,  and  sole  J 
suasion  did  he  think  it  possible  to  perform  that  double 
tiou,   which   has  now  come  into  the  place  of  the  single  o 
confided    to   the   Apostles  :    that    is   to   say,   the   coDtersion 
savages  into  civilised  men,  and  of,  at  the  same  time,  id  thesamftJ 
persons,  of  heathens  into   Christians.      There  is  no  Ubour  molt 
intense  than   that  of  teaching,  when  the  instructor  throws 
whole  heart  into  it :  it  was  enhanced  by  an  endless  vaiielv  i 


languages  anil  dialects  ;  and  this,  as  it  was  in  quantity  the  gnatiat," 
was  alsc    '  -        -  .  .  .     _     _ 

pations. 


was  also  in  quality  the  most  exhausting 


in  quan 
of  Mr. 


Patteson*s  occo» 


I  le  was,  however,  to  be  Mr.  Patteson  but  little  longer.  Ifl 
despite  of  his  modest  reluctance,  he  obeyed  the  urgent  requ 
sition  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  agreed  to  utidertake  the  fcp 
sropal  office.  In  this  year,  1860,  he  assumed  the  direction  { 
the  JMelanesian  voyage,  and  founded  a  Mission  House  at  Ma 
*  the  first  station  of  the  Church's  tabernacle  planted  in 
Melanesia'  (i,  459).  In  February,  18G1,  came  the  time  of 
consecration.  On  the  eve  of  it,  there  was  a  special  and  privi 
meeting  for  worship,  ending  with  the  Gloria  in  exceisis* 

*  Thun  the  dear  Bishop  (of  New  Zealand)  walked  across  to  mc,  i 
taking  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  lookiiig  at  me  with  that  smilo  of  la 
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and  de<ip,  deep  tbonglit  so  eeldom  seen,  niid  so  liiglily  prized,  "  I  «m't 
tell  you  what  I  feel,"  he  aaid,  with  a  low  and  broken  voice,     "  You 
w  it ;  my  heart  is  bo  full."  '—Vol.  i.  p.  488, 


I 


L       teU 

^H  He  was  consecrated  on  the  24tii  of  February,  the  Feast  of  St. 
^J^Iatthi;is  :  and  innu  tins  time,  for  ten  and  a  half  years,  remainetl 
}  in  sole  char(;:e  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  in  the  islands. 
^^  Lady  Martin  supplies  the  following-  brief  notice  of  the  service  : — 

^H  *  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  knelt  in  the 
^^ quaint  ixjchet.  It  was  meek,  and  holy,  and  cabu,  as  though  all  con- 
flict was  over,  and  he  was  resting  in  the  Divine  strength.  It  was 
altogether  a  wonderful  scene  ;  the  three  consecrating  Bishops,  all  such 
noble-Looking  men,  the  goodly  company  of  clergy,  and  Hohua's  fine 
intelligent  hrown  face  among  them,  and  then  the  long  line  of  island 
boys,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  native  teacherfi  aad  their  wives,  were  living 
tostiinonies  of  mission  work.' — ^^Vol.  i.  p.  492. 

He  was  now  formally  installed  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew 
as  Head  of  the  Colleg-e  ;  and  from  this  time  he  directed  and  con- 

ucted  the  annual  voyaores  and  all  the  missionary  operations, 
ithoug-h,  of  course,  with  the  full  counsel  and  support  of  Bishop 
"^■elwyn,  both  as  liis  Primate,  and  as  the  oritj^inal  pioneer.  His 
domestic  life,  continually  exercised  in  the  most  affectionate  corre- 
spondence ;  his  intellectual  life,  maintained  by  eager  reading 
at  those  spare  times  which  he  contrived  to  find  ;  his  scientific 
life,  in  the  study  and  construction  of  the  languaji^es ;  his  pastoral 
life,  in  the  varie<l  functions  of  teaching,  training,  and  public 
nninistrations ;  and  his  life  of  external  energy  in  organising",  and 
in  manual  work — all  proceeded  in  equable  and  harmonious 
activity,  interrupted  only  by  the  sad  crises  of  dysentery  an<l 
fever,  when  day  and  night  were  alike  absorbed,  and  by  the  great 
grief  of  a  murderous  attack  on  his  party  at  Santa  Cruz  in  18<i4. 
During  all  this  time  he  seems  never  to  have  Itad  a  thought  for 
himself,  but  only  for  his  people,  and  for  his  office  with  a  view 
to  his  people.      One   force   he  largely   employed  to  draw   antl 

in  men,  and  to  bind  them  to  himself — the  force  of  love  : — 

'  It  was  in  those  private  classes  that  ho  cxerciBed  such  wonderful 
influence ;  his  musical  voice,  his  holy  face,  his  gentle  manner,  all 
helping  doubtless  to  impress  and  draw  even  the  dullest.* — Vol.  i. 
p.  398. 

Putting  down  his  natural  fastidiousness,  not  avoiding  the 
rory  humblest  of  duties,  he  gave  dignity  to  those  duties,  instead 
of  disparaging  his  office  in  his  own  person  by  performing 
them  ;  and  his  authiirity  over  white  an<l  black  alike,  which  was 
^^never  compromised,  maintained  itself  by  a  gentle  tact,  even 
^Hm  the  most  complete  control   over  spirited   horses  is  achieved 
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bv  tliP  most  t!el irate  hawL     Hut  now   we  will  try  to  let 
speak  a  little  for  Inmsell. 

Some  idea  of  his  many-sidedness  may  be  conveyed  by  \ 

following  passage: — 

*  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  muck  I  regret  not  knowing  BOmeUiin^ 

alwut  tho  ti-eatmeut  of  simple  surgical  cases.     If  when  with  W 1 

had  Btiulied  the  practical  —bled,  drawn  teeth,  mixed  medicines,  rolled 
logs  perpetually,  it  would  have  been  worth  something.  Siirely  I 
might  have  foreseeu  all  this !  I  really  don't  know  how  to  find  thi 
time  or  the  opportmiity  for  leamiug.  How  true  it  is  that  men  Nqmie 
to  be  trained  for  their  particular  work !  I  am  now  just  in  a  positinn 
to  kuow  what  to  learn,  were  I  once  more  iu  England.  Spend  one  day 
with  old  Fry  (raoaon),  another  wth  John  Venn  (carpenter),  Bud  tfi' 
every  week  at  the  Exeter  Hospital,  aud  not  look  on  and  see  otben 
work — there's  the  mischief,  do  it  oneself.  Make  a  chair,  ft  i^y^-'-  » 
box,  fit  everything,  help  in  every  part  of  making  aud  fornix 
houBu,  that  is,  a  cottage.  Do  enough  of  every  part  to  be  aLL  i<^  -' 
the  whole.  Begin  by  felling  a  tree,  saw  it  into  planks,  mix  tbe  ^at, 
8?c  tho  right  proportion  of  sand,  &c.,  know  how  to  choose  a  §kA  I 
of  timber,  tit  handles  for  tools,  &c. 

*  Many  trades  need  not  be  attempted,  but  every  missioDAlJii 
to  be  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  something  of  a  butcher,  and  a 
of  a  cook'— VoL  i.  pp.  378-9, 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  and  sister  be  describes  the 
at  the  New  Zealand  College  in  14563  : — 

'  Hospital,  St.  Antlreir'i: 
'  Saturday  night,  9  p.m..  ^lardittlM^ 

*  My  DEA11E8T  Bbotheb  AND  SiBTEB, — I  wTito  from  tho  jjaJB^liiil 
(now  our  hospital),  with  eleven  Melanosiaiis  lying  round  in  flibwT 
of  periL  I  buried  two  to-day  in  one  grave,  and  I  baptixed  ttoAtf 
now  dying  by  ray  side. 

'  God  has  been  pleased  in  His  wisdom  and  mercy  to  send  uprti**] 
terrible  visitation,  a  mo«t  virulent  form  of  dysentery.     Sinoe  tlni  <l " 
fortnight  I  have  scarce  slept  night  or  day*  but  by  snatching  » 1 
hero  and  there ;  others  are  working  quite  as  hard,  and  all  tf»  I 
points  of  our  Melanesian  staff  aro  brought  out,  as  you  may  Mpj"*- J 

'  The  best  medical  men  cannot  suggest  any  remedy.  All  li*' 
have  been  tried  and  failed.  Every  conceivable  kind  of  treotmeBt  I 
been  tried  in  vain. 

'  There  are  in  the  hall  (the  hospital  now)  at  this  moment  i 
eleven  more  in  the  little  quadrangle,  better,  but  in  as  anxiottf » « 
08  can  be ;  and  two  more  not  at  all  well, 

'  I  have  sent  all  the  rest  on  board  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  ( 
How  wo  go  on  I  ecarco  know.  ....  My  good  friend,  Mr.  1 
hero,  giving  great  help  j  he  is  well  acquainted  with  eicknci^  i 
capital  nurse, 

'  I  have  felt  all  along  that  it  would  be  good  for  txs  io  b< 
we  could  not  always  sail  wth  a  fair  wind,  I  havo  often 
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God  has  sent  tlio  trial  in  the  most  raeroiful  way.     What  is  this  to  tho 

falling  away  of  our  baptizetl  scholars ! 
^m      *  But  it  is  a  pitiful  sight !     How  wonderfully  thoy  bear  the  agOBy  of 
^Kt.     No  groaning. 

^H  '  When  I  buried  thoBe  two  children  to-day,  iny  heart  was  full,  I 
^B3.nr8t  not  think,  but  could  only  pray  and  hulieve  and  tnist  in  Him, 
BCiod  bless  you. 

H  '  Your  loriug  Brother, 

■  ^J.  C.  P. 

H     *  0  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment  1 ' 
■— VoL  ii.  pp.  42-3. 

H      His  day  in  Mf)ta  was  thus  partitioned  : — 

^  'At  daylight  I  turn  oiF  ray  tablo  and  dresB,  not  elaborately, — a 
flannol  ehirt,  old  trouBors,  and  shoee ;  then  a  yam  or  two  is  roastod  on 
the  embers,  and  tho  coffee  made,  and  (fancy  the  luxury  here  in  Mota !) 
delicioua  goat's  milk  with  it.  Then  tho  morning  passes  in  reading, 
writing,  and  somewhat  desultory  talking  with  people,  but  you  can't 
expect  punctuality  and  great  attention.  Then  at  one,  a  bit  of  biscuit 
and  cheese  (as  long  as  tho  latter  lasts).  Mr.  Palmer  made  some  bread 
yesterday.  Then  generally  a  walk  to  meet  people  at  different  villageB, 
►nd  talk  to  them,  trying  to  get  them  to  ask  me  questions,  and  I  try  to 
question  them.  Thtiii  at  6  rm.,  a  tea-ation,  viz.,  yam  and  coffee,  and 
perhaps  a  crab  or  two,  or  a  bit  of  bacon,  or  some  good  thing  or  other. 
But  I  forgot !  This  morning  we  ate  a  bit  of  our  first  full-grown 
^L  and  fully  ripo  Mota  pine-apple  (I  brought  some  two  y^irs  ago),  as 
"  large  and  fine  as  any  ajwcimens  I  rcracmber  in  hot-houses.  If  you 
mention  all  these  luxuries,  we  shall  have  no  more  subscriptions,  but 
you  may  add  that  there  is  as  yet  no  other  pine-apple,  though  our 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  guaTas,  &c.,  are  coming  on.  .  .  . 

'  Then  after  tea — a  large  party  always  witnessing  that  ceremony- 
there  is  an  hour  or  so  spent  in  speaking  again  to  the  people,  and  tiien 
I  read  a  little  with  Wodrokala  and  Carry.  Then  Mr.  Palmer  and  I 
rcwl  a  chapter  of  Vaughan  on  the  Revelation,  then  prayers,  and  so  to 
bod.'— Vol,  ii.  pp.  142-^. 

■  His  day  in  New  Zealand  is  descrilied  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Max  Miillcr,  intended  to  excuse  him  for  not  making  more  rapid 
progress  in  his  philological  labours  : — 

'  I  get  in  tho  full  Bammer  months  an  hour  for  reading  by  being 
dressed  at  5'30  .\.m.  At  530  I  see  the  lads  washing,  &c.,  7  a.m.  break- 
fast all  together  in  hall,  7*30  chapel,  8-9'30  school,  9'3O~12-30  in- 
dustrial work.  During  this  time  I  have  goueraUy  half-an-hour  with 
Mr.  Pritt  about  business  matters,  and  proof  sheets  are  bronght  rac, 
yet  I  get  a  little  time  for  preparing  lessons.  12'45  short  service  in 
chapel,  1  dinner,  2-3  Qroek  Testament  with  English  young  men,  3—4 
classics  with  ditto,  6  tea,  6*30  evening  chapel,  7-8*30  evening  school 
with  divers  classes  in  rotation,  or  with  candidates  for  Baptism  or 
Confirmation,  8*30-9  special  instruction  to  more  advanco<l  scholars, 

only 
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only  a  few,  9-10  scbool  \ritb  two  other  English  lay  {i^si&tants.  Addfo" 
all  this,  visitors  iiitemipting  mo  from  4-5,  correspomleQce,  occoimte, 
trustee  business,  sermons,  nursing  sick  boys,  and  all  the  many  d«ilj 
uncijyected  littlo  troubles  that  must  be  smoothed  down,  and  question* 
enqiiirod  into,  and  boys'  conduct  investigated,  and  what  beconw  rf 
linguistics?  So  ranch  for  my  excuse  for  my  sidaII  progrea  is 
langiiagcs!  Don't  think  all  this  egotistical ;  it  is  ueceasaxy  to  nab 
you  uudei-stand  my  position.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

It  is  the  same  tenor  ol  life  in  N^orfolk  Island : — 

'  I  am  just  finishing  a  translation  of  St.  John,  and  have  written manj 
Psalms,  Sec,  besides  some  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours  teaching  Mj; 
not  much,  yet  more  than  I  did  at  Kohimarama,  whore  I  had  a  gow 
deal  of  English  Sunday  work^  and  many  interruptions.  Hew  1  cm 
write  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  have  really  no  distractious  to  ^cak 
of.  Chapel  at  7  a.bi.,  breakfast  (all  together,  of  course)  7-30,  Mi 
8-9-30,  work  9-30-1,  dinner  over  in  twenty  minnteB  or  80  (wtTBiy 
elaborate),  school  2-3,  tea  6,  school  7-8,  chapel  8,  wbea  I  Oileo^ 
and  to  my  delight,  at  last,  tho  Melanesians  freely,  a«  a  Tt^pJbrii»ih 
ask  me  till  kinds  of  questions.  I  leave  them  about  9,  bat  my  room 
opens  into  tho  chapel,  and  tliey  sit  there,  many  of  tfaem,  till  !•* 
talking  over  points  ;  somotimog  come  in  to  me,  &c.,  and  so  theobiy«fti<^ 
Codringtnn  and  I  don't  pledge  ourselves  to  out-door  work  from  9*30-1; 
and  I  have  lesHons  to  prepare  for  oandidateB  for  Baptism,  Holf 
Commuinon  and  Orders  (throe  Englishmen).  You  would  hkotote 
with  us  for  a  day ;  and  I  think  yon  would  be  touched  by  the  iBferrocB 
of  yotmg  men  and  lads  and  boys  in  chapel,  of  whom  I  ootli  teD 
strange  stories  indeed,  and  by  hearing  tho  Venite  chantod  to  **  J»(»l» " 
in  a  strange  tongue,  and  other  music.  There  are  timeewljeninybeart^ 
feels  very  full.'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  287-8. 

The  inrossant  labours  and  occasional  dangers  of  hi&Ufc^ 
relieved  by  his  vivid  interest  in  the  work,   by  bis  giving  i 
taking  the  pleasures  of  domestic  affection,  and  by  his  enjoympn' 
of  a  climate  which  was  to  him  hig!ily  genial.      But  the  in'»* 
marked  characteristic  of  his  life  in  its  passive  part  was,  wilbnu' 
doubt,  this,   that  even  when  grief  was  absent,  and  care  t»mJ 
its  highest,  it  was  a  daily  enduring  of  hardness.      Quite  cawiT 
he  mentions  bis  expenses  for  six  months  at  about  20/.  (iL  i 
But  it  is  just  this  feature  of  hardness,  that  he  is  ever  cndeavo 
to  throw  into  the  shade.      VVe  have  seen  the  use  he  m:ikc«  off 
solitary  pine-apple  in  Mota,     From  Norfolk  Island  ht-  drscr 
and  dwells  upon  the  comforts  of  his  room;  a  print,  a  photogr 
books,  and  flowers,  though  no  carpet  or  curtains,  which  *< 
hold  dust  and    make  the    room    fusty'  (ii.   397).     'Such 
missionary  comforts  ;  where  the  hardships  are,  I  have  not  \ 
discovered.*     The  *  perfect  cup  of  coffee,*  or  '  a  four-pound  til 
Bloxam's  preserved  meat  from  Queensland/  half  of  which  ' 
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lasted  liim  for  twelve  days,  and  which  sen'ed  to  season  his 
*  ysirn  doliciously  cooked  '  (ii,  258),  is  ever  carefully  recorded 
against  himself,  and  to  satisfy  his  loving  correspondents.  But 
never  except  once,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  did  his 
lodc  of  living,  in  bed  or  board  or  clothing,  rise  even  to  the 
lodcst  standard  of  clerical  life  at  home ;  then,  indeed,  he 
ibund  himself  amid  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  a  European 
entleman.  The  occasion  was  a  voyage  to  Australia,  for  an 
lactive  and  laborious  circuit  there  with  the  purpose  of  giving^ 
information  and  obtaining  aid.  He  records  his  condition  on 
board  the  steamer  from  New  Zealand  to  Sydney  on  February  6, 
1864,  with  a  child-Iikc  wonder  and  freshness : — • 

'  Fancy  mo  on  board  a  screw  steamer,  252  feet  long,  with  the  best 

|doublc  cabin  on  board  for  my  own  single  use,  the  managerof  the  Company 

J  oajdous  to  show  nao  every  attention,  eating  away  at  all  sorts  of 

de  dishes,  puddings,  Ac.,  and  lounging  about  just  as  I  pleas©  on  soft 

ed  velvet  so&s  and  cuahions.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

Lnd  his  biographer  thankfully  mentions  the  benefit  he  derived 
rom  this  tme  involuntary  backsliding  into  comfort  and  fairly 
^ood  living :  such,  at  least,  as  they  could  be  to  one  who,  with 
a.11  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  sea-life,  never  loved  the  sea:  — 

*  Gonorally,  he  shrank  into  himself,  and  became  reserved  at  once  if 
^ressetl  to  tell  of  his  own  doings.  He  spoke  one  evening  quite  openly 
bout  his  dislike  to  ship  life.  We  were  laughing  at  some  remem- 
brance of  the  Bishop  of  LichBeld's  satisfaction  when  once  afloat,  and 
he  burst  into  an  expression  of  wonder,  how  anyone  could  go  to  sea  for 
pleasiwo.  I  asked  him  what  he  disliked  in  particular,  and  ho  answered^ 
everything.  That  ho  always  felt  dizzy,  heailaching,  and  unable  to 
read  with  comfort ;  the  food  was  greasy,  and  there  was  a  general 
flense  of  dirt  and  discomfort.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  447-8. 

|r  This  habitual  reserve  about  himself  was  based  upon  his  pro- 
found humility,  the  proof  of  which  bristles,  or  to  speak  more 
appropriately  softly  plays,  upon  every  page  of  the  volumes. 

The  spirit  of  fun,  which  had  had  free  play  in  his  boyhood,  did 
not  depart  from  him  during  his  episcopate,  and  it  found  most 
fit  openings  in  the  innocent  festivities  (ii.  328;  with  which, 
after  the  religious  office,  he  celebrated  those  marriages  between 
his  Melanesian  converts,  which  were  among  the  social  first-fruits 
of  his  work.  Nothing  conveys  a  higher  idea  of  his  moral  force, 
than  the  way  in  which  he  brought  these  people  to  a  life  of  strict- 
ness in  the  point,  in  which  the  customs  and  tradition  of  the  islands 
rere  most  relaxed.  Once  we  hear  of  a  lapse  from  purity,  in 
which  he  commuted  the  wrath,  that  a  harsher  man  would  have 
felt,  into  a  sympathetic  pain.     He  treated  the  case,  however, 

according 
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arrfnding-  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  and  considerate  Church  dia 
pliiic.      The  folluwing  detail  will  give  an  idea  of  his  tenderat'si 
of  hand : — 

'  His  o\Mi  words  (not  snggestod  by  mo)  were,  "  I  tempted  God  < 
and  He  kt  ine  fall :  I  don't  mean  He  was  the  cause  of  it,  it  «,  ( 
course,  only  my  fault ;  hat  I  think  I  see  that  I  might  hare  fgsob  i 
getting  more  and  more  careless,  and  wandering  further  and  fnj  * 
from  Him  unless  I  had  been  startled  and  frightened."  And  then  iST 
bTiTst  out,  "  Oh !  don't  send  me  away  for  ever.  I  know  I  h»TB  mido 
the  young  ones  stumble,  and  destroyed  the  happiness  of  our  wttlcH 
ment  here.  I  know  I  must  not  bo  with  you  all  in  chapel  and  school  aad 
hall.  I  know  I  can't  teach  any  more,  I  know  that,  and  I  am  miserable, 
miserable.  But  don't  tell  mo  I  must  go  away  for  ever.  I  caa'f 
bciir  it  I " 

'  I  did  manage  to  answer  almost  coldly,  for  I  felt  that  if  I  onoa  \a 
loose  my  longing  desire  to  let  him  sec  my  real  feeling,  I  could  not 

restrain  myself  at  all.     '*  Wbo  wishes  to  send  you  away,  U ?   It 

is  not  we  whom  you  haTO  displeased  and  injured." 

*  "  I  know.  It  is  terrible  !  But  I  think  of  the  Prodigd  Son-  Oh ! 
I  do  long  to  go  back  I     Oh  !  do  tell  me  that  He  loves  me  still' 

•  Poor  door  fellow  I  I  thought  I  must  leave  him  to  bear  his  toiibcn 
for  a  time.  We  prayed  together,  and  I  left  him,  or  rather  lent  him 
away  from  my  room,  but  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 

*Tho  next  day  bis  whole  manner,  look,  everything  madfroiMSBn 
(humanly  speaking)  that  ho  was  indeed  truly  penitent;  and  then  wboi 
I  began  to  speak  words  of  comfort,  of  God's  tender  love  snd  com* 
passion,  and  told  him  how  to  think  of  the  Lord's  gentle  pity  wben  be 
appeared  first  to  the  Magdalone  and  Petor,  and  when  I  Cxi.  his  han«l 
in  the  old  luving  way,  poor  fellow,  ho  broke  down  mow  thin  ever, 
and  criod  like  a  cliild.'— Vol,  ii.  pp.  347-8, 

By  degrees  restoration  to  full  Christian  standing  was  gT&nted] 

Considerate  in  such  matters,  we  might  be  sure  he  was  not  I 
considerate  in  regard  to  the  sometimes  difficult  questions  i 
in  heathen  lands  out  of  the  divisions  of  sect.  Ho  set  up,  a*  'f 
ha\'e  seen,  no  rival  missions.  He  corresponded  with  a  Weslejl 
missionary  on  a  subject  of  common  interest  to  both.  He  ( 
clincd  applications  for  pastoral  care  from  the  jieoplc  of  I 
where  the  agency  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  eiijl 
but  had  for  sometime  hern  suspended,  on  learning  that  two  J 
sionaries  were  on  the  way  from  Sydney  (i.  419-20).  In  I 
same  island  he  had  (in  1858)  attended  the  service 
by  a  native  teacher  acting  under  the  Society,  and  only  < 
himself  when  he  had  found,  from  good  authority,  thftt  lli* 
would  be  no  olyection.  His  costume  on  this  occnsion  wU  >* 
other  than  a  black  coat  and  white  tie,  and  he  pursued  lk» 
manner  of  sen  ice  common  among  Presbyterians  and  DisKO**^ 
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though  employing  freely  the  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  his 
extemporary  prayer  (i.  363-6).  *  I  felt,'  he  says,  *  quite  at  my 
ease  while  preaching,  and  John  told  me  it  was  all  very  clear ; 
but  the  prayers — oh  I  I  did  long  for  one  of  our  Common  Prayer 
Books/ 

His  early  promise  as  a  speaker  would  seem  to  have  been  amply 
fulfilled  in  his  preaching  and  speaking  faculty.  But  without 
doubt  what  preponderated  in  his  sermons  and  addresses  was  the 
intensity  of  their  ethical  character.  Listen  to  the  description  of 
Lady  Martin.  At  the  critical  period  when  he  was  about  finally 
to  part  from  Bishop  Selwyn  in  1868,  he  said  the  prayers  in  the 
private  chapel. 

*  After  these  were  ended  (Lady  Martin  says),  he  spoke  a  few  words 
to  us.  He  spoke  of  onr  Lord  standing  on  tibe  shore  of  the  lake  after 
His  resurrection ;  and  he  carried  us,  and  I  think  himself  too,  out  of 
the  heaviness  of  sorrow  into  a  region  of  peace  and  joy,  where  all  con- 
flict and  partings  and  sin  shall  cease  for  ever.  It  was  not  only  what 
he  said,  but  the  tones  of  his  musical  voice,  and  eapression  of  peace  on 
his  own  face,  that  hushed  us  into  a  great  calm.  One  clergyman,  who 
was  present,  told  Sir  William  Martin  that  he  had  never  blown  any- 
thing so  wonderful.  The  words  were  like  those  of  an  inspired  man.' — 
Vol  iL  pp.  338-9. 

It  is,  however,  also  plain  that  perhaps  his  most  notable  pas- 
toral gifts  lay  in  the  closeness,  clearness,  and  afifectionateness,  of 
his  addresses  in  personal  conference  with  the  Melanesians ;  his 
rare  faculty  of  language  enabling  him  to  combat  the  difficulties 
of  so  many  foreign  tongues,  and  his  deep  reverence  preserving 
him  from  the  great  risk  of  caricaturing  sacred  things  by  inapt 
use  of  his  instrument.  And  observe  how  skilfully,  with  the  one 
^eat  idea  of  converting  islanders  through  islanders  was  in  his 
mind,  he  conducts  the  instruction  of  a  class  on  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  and  leads  his  scholars  up  to  the  act  of  self-dedi- 
cation. 

*  <<Did  our  Lord  tell  Saul  all  that  he  was  to  do? ** 
"No." 

"  What  1  not  even  when  He  appeared  to  him  in  that  wonderful  way 
ftom  Heaven  ?  " 

"No." 

"What  did  the  Lord  say  to  him?  " 

"  That  he  was  to  go  into  Damascus,  and  there  it  would  be  told  him 
what  he  was  to  do." 

**  What  means  did  the  Lord  use  to  toll  Saul  what  he  was  to  do  ?  " 

"He  sent  a  man  to  tell  him.'' 

"Who  was  he?" 

**  Ananias." 

"  Do  wo  know  much  about  him  ?  " 

«No, 
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*'  No,  only  tliat  Ijc  -was  sent  with  a  message  to  Saul  to  tell  Wnl 
Lord's  will  concemmg  him,  and  to  baptize  him." 

*'  What  means  did  the  Lord  employ  to  make  His  "will  known  to 
Saul ?  " 

"  Ho  sent  a  disci jde  to  tell  him." 

*'  Did  Ho  tt^'ll  him  Himself  immediately  ?  '* 

*'  No,  ho  sent  a  man  to  toll  him." 

"Mention  another  instance  of  God*s  working  in  tho  «mo  vnj, 
recorded  in  the  Acta." 

•*  The  coso  of  CorncliuSj  who  was  told  by  the  angol  to  wA  for 
Peter." 

*'  The  angel  then  was  not  sent  to  tell  Cornelius  tbo  vttj  trf 
salvation  ?  " 

»*  No,  God  sent  Peter  to  do  that." 

"  Jestis  Christ  bogan  to  do  tho  same  thing  when  Ho  was  on  coilit 
did  He  not,  even  while  He  was  Himself  teaching  and  vrorkuig 
niiraclos  ?  " 

"  Yes  y  He  sent  the  twelve  Apostles  and  tho  seventy  dieciples." 

**  But  what  is  tho  greatest  instance  of  all ;  the  greatest  p«wf  to  ttt 
that  God  chooses  to  doclai^e  His  will  through  man  to  man  ?  *"  " 

"  God  sent  His  own  Son  to  become  man." 

"  Could  He  not  have  converted  tho  whole  world  in  a  momenl  to  thff 
obedience  of  faith  by  somo  other  way  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  what  did  He  in  His  wisdom  choose  to  do  ?  " 

"  He  sent  His  Son  to  he  born  of  tho  Virgin  Mary,  to  heoooe  i 
and  to  walk  on  this  earth  as  a  roal  man,  and  to  teach  men,  tod  to  < 
for  men." 

"  What  docs  Jesus  Christ  call  us  men  ?  " 

"  Hia  brethren." 

"Who  is  our  Mediator?" 

"  The  Man,  Christ  Jesus." 

"  What  means  does  God  employ  to  mako  His  will  known  to  M?" 

"  He  uses  men  to  teach  men." 

"  Can  they  do  this  by  thomselvos  ?  '* 

"  No,  but  God  makes  them  able." 

"  How  have  t/ou  heard  the  Groepel?  " 

"  Because  God  sent  you  to  us." 

'*  And  now,  listen.  How  are  all  your  people  still  in  ignonnit'l 
hear  it  9     What  have  I  often  told  you  about  that  ?  " 

Whereupon  the  scholars  looked  shy,  and  aomo  said  softly, 
must  teach  them." 

"  Yes,  indt^  you  must."  *  —Vol.  ii,  pp.  178-80. 

Amonj^  the  many  remarkable  points  in  this  very  eminent  1 
not  the  least  noteworthy  of  all  is  its  many-sidedness.     ~ 
seems  to  have  been  no  office  or  function,  however  high  or! 
ever  humble,  to  which  Bishop  Patteson  could  not  turn,  and  t 
effectively,  his  mind  or  baud.     There  is  une  characteristic  "^ 
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le  old-fasbionctl  public  school  and  college  cilucatlon  of  Kng:lrtn(l, 
cases  where  it  has  been  heartily  and  genially  received,  for 
hich,  in  our  jiidg^ment,  it  has  never  yet  had  sufficient  credit: 
Its  tendency  to  give  suppleness  and  elasticity  of  mind  ;  to  prrKluce 
e  reatliest  and  surest  learners  of  the  various  occupations  of  life 
all  their  shapes.  In  the  case  of  Bishop  Patteson,  the  difiictdty 
ally  is  to  point  out  not  all  the  thingTS  he  did,  but  any  things 
hich  he  was  not  able  and  wont  to  do.  An  adept  in  early  life 
kt  games,  exercises,  and  amusements,  he  turned  his  gift  oi  cor- 
ral versatility  thus  acquired  to  handicraft  and  labour  of  all 
inds.  Saint  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  lived  in  a  civilized  age  and 
civilized  countries,  and  never  could  have  been  put  under  the 
Taining  tests  of  this  class  which  wore  constantly  applied  to 
ishop  Patteson.  Almost  amphibious  as  between  land  and 
ater,  he  became,  while  disliking  the  physical  conditions  of  sea- 
life,  a  hardy  seaman  and  an  accomplished  navigator.  When 
bore  he  was  farmer,  gardener,  woodman,  porter,  carpenter, 
ilor,  cook,  or  anything  else  that  necessity  demanded  and  his 
gc  experience  taught.  In  higher  regions  of  exertion  he  was, 
idst  the  severest  trials  of  epidemic  dysentery  or  typhus,  or  in 
le  crisis  of  some  dangerous  visit  to  an  untried  island,  physician, 
rgeon,  and  the  tenderest  of  nurses,  all  in  one ;  without  ever 
intermitting  his  sleepless  activity  in  the  most  personal  duties  of 
a  pastor,  or  the  regular  maintenance  of  the  more  public  offices  of 
religion,  or  abating  his  readiness  to  turn  to  that  which  was 
evidently  the  most  laborious  and  exacting  of  all  his  duties,  the 
duty  of  the  schoolmaster,  engaged  upon  the  double  work  of 
opening  the  understanding  of  his  pupils  and  of  applying  the 
mental  instrument  thus  improved  to  the  perception,  and  recep- 
tion, of  Christian  truth. 

Of  his  purely  intellectual  gifts,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
fne  was  pre-eminent.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree  that  must  have 
ilaced  at  his  command  the  liighest  distinction  had  he  remained 
!n  Europe,  the  gift  of  languages,  both  in  its  practical  and  in  its 
scientific  sense.  In  the  first  eighteen  months,  or  thereabouts 
(ii.  581),  as  he  reports  to  his  friend  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
he  had  become  acquainted  in  various  degrees  with  five  of  the 
Oceanic  languages ;  but  in  his  closing  years,  we  are  assured  on 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  W.  Martin,  himself  no  mean  philologist, 
he  spoke  no  less  a  number  of  them  than  twenty-three  (ii.  590). 
He  had  prepared  and  printed,  it  appears  (ii.  529),  elementary 
grammars  of  thirteen,  and  general  vocabularies  of  three ;  had 
executed  considerable  translations  from  |>ortions  of  the  Scripture, 
and  had  rendered  hymns  in  the  tongue  of  Mota,  which,  remarks 
Sir  W.  Martin,  *  are  described  to  me  by  competent  judges  as  of 

singular 
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singular  excellence'  (ii.  590).  Also  Psalms  ;  of  which  Mr,  Cod- 
rington  obsrrves  that  they  are  *  as  lofty  in  their  diction,  and  as  har- 
monious in  their  rhythm,  in  my  judgment,  as  an^'thing,  almost, 
1  read  in  any  language'  (ii.  41<>).  And  he  had  comprehensively 
considered,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  letters,  tlw? 
principles,  on  which  the  numerous  tongues  of  that  region  might 
be  placed  in  mutual  relation.  Mr.  Max  Midler  has  himself 
borne  warm  testimony  to  tlie  great  attainments  an<l  capacities  of 
his  friend.  It  is,  we  fear,  too  true,  that  much  knowlwlge  not  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  mudi  hope  for  the  progress  of  the  important 
science  of  comparative  philology,  lie  Inirierl  with  him  in  tbc 
silent  depths  of  the  Pacific. 

But  *  onward '  and  '  upward '  were  the  inseparable  laws  of  hif 
life  ;  and  through  his  great  gift  of  tongues  his  mind  passed  OQ 
to  consider  the  general  relations  of  thought  and  language,  ihr 
law  of  growth  in  power  of  expression  to  which  language  itself  if 
subject,  and  its  necessary  imperfection  as  the  medium  through 
which  tnitb  is  commonly  prescnteil  to  the  human  understandiog. 
This  tendency  of  his  mind  gives  an  additional  interest  to  the 
views  which  he  took  of  current  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  the 
controversies  of  the  day  beyond  his  own  immediate  sphere,  lo 
approaching  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  right  to  begin 
with  an  endeavour  to  apprehend  his  own  standing-point. 

Bishop  Patteson  was  eminently,  and  entirely,  an  EngUi 
Churchman.  He  believed  in  the  historical  Church  of  Christ, 
the  foundation  by  the  Redeemer  of  a  society  of  men,  which  waa 
to  endure  tliroughout  all  time,  and  was  to  be,  and  to  be  known 
as,  the  granrl  depositary  of  religious  truth  and  grace^  and  the 
main  instrument  for  their  communication  to  mankind.  The 
Church  is  *a  Divine  institution,  the  mystical  Body  of  tlxe  Lord, 
on  which  all  graces  are  bestowed,  and  through  whose  miaistn^ 
tif»ns  men  are  traine<l  in  holiness  and  truth'  (ii.  387).  Not  leas 
firmly  did  he  believe  that  the  English  Reformation  was  a 
and  not  a  revolution,  lying  within  the  proper  competency  of 
local  Church,  and  aiming,  in  the  matters  wherein  it  departed 
from  current  usage  and  opinion,  at  an  honest  recurrence  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  primitive  and  not  yet  disunitfd 
Christian  Church.  In  this  important  respect  Bishop  Pntteeoo 
precisely  corresponded  with  another  great  Bishop  of  th<*  English 
Church,  Bishop  VVilberforce,  whose  character  and  services  we 
recently  endeavoured  to  portray,  and  whose  name  never  can 
grow  pale  upon  the  page  of  our  Church  History. 

But  while  he  was  thus,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  an  Anglican,  like  his  distinguished  father  the  Judge,  and 
while  he  must  rank  among  the  priroe  honours  of  the  name,  the 
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tluctile  and  tliouglitful  character  of  his  mint!  preserved  him  from 
JI  rigidity  and  narrowness.     His  indul|2:ence  in  judgment  of 
aen  would,,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  overleapt  a!l  boundaries  of 
bpinion.     With  books    and    tboup^hts    his    sympathies,   as    was 
igbt,  had  their  limits:    but  in  his  appreciation  of  our  livinja^ 
irriters  on  Scripture,  we  find  him  combining  the  names  of  Pusej, 
miicott,  Lighttbot,  Vauglian,  Trench,  Wordsworth^  Alford,  and 
Bthers,  as  men  from  whom  he  drew  copious  and  varied  instruc- 
ion  in  the  main  subject  of  his  theological  studies,  the  text  of 
lolj  Scripture.     But  further^  on  the  performances  of  what  is 
^called  modern  thought  in  religion  he  looked  with  a  wise  cir- 
cumspection and  jealousy,  yet  also  with  a  considerate  sympathy, 
and  while  he  deplored  the  precipitancy  and  levity  of  the  age,  he 
recognised,  and  even  could  enjoy  and  commend,  its  earnestness. 
The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to  bis  brother : — 

*  I  read  very  little  indeed,  except  books  on  theology,  and  critical 
books  on  the  Biblo  and  on  languages.  Of  course  I  am  following  with 
more  and  moro  iutcreat  the  theological  q^uestions  of  tlio  day.     I  (jiiite 

I  that  much  good  may  (D.V.)  result  from  the  spirit  of  enquiry.     It 

recklessly  and  irreverently  conducted  by  many.     But  no  one  can 

ony  that  groat  raisconcoptions  prevail  as  to  the  Biblo — the  object,  I 

nean,  with  which  it  was  given,  the   true   use  of  much  of  it,   the 

Bity  of  considering  the  circamsfcances  (political,  social,  &c.)  of 

I  people  to  whom  at  different  periods  of  their  natioiuil  life  portions 

■  it  were  given. 

'  The  proportion  and  analogy  of  the  Divine  revelation  ar©  often  over- 
looked. A  passage  applicable  to  the  old  state  of  rado  Jewish  society 
is  transferred  todidem  verbis,  and  m  the  mme  apjdi^ation,  to  the  needs 
I  of  Christian  men  ;  whereas  the  principle  is,  indeed,  the  same,  because 
I  Go<l  is  ever  the  same,  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  man,  and  the  con- 
stitution  of  man's  nature  the  same,  but  the  application  of  the  principle 
must  needs  vary. 

*  It  requires  constant  prayer  and  guidance  from  above  to  bring  out 
of  one's  treasure  things  new  and  old.  And  it  is  most  difficult, 
because  men  rashly  solve  the  difficulty  by  introducing  tlie  notion  of  a 
*'  verifying  faculty  "  in  each  man,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  bo  com- 
petent to  discriminate  between  what  is  of  tmiversal  and  what  ia  of 
partial  value  in  the  Bible. 

*  All  those  questions  have,  naturally,  an  exceeding  interest  for  me, 
and  I  read  with  eagerness  all  such  books  aa  I  can  get  hold  of  which 
bear  on  such  matters. 

^_  '  The  movement  is  not  one  which  ought  to  be,  if  it  could  bo,  sup- 
^■jpreased.  There  is  an  clement  of  good  in  it ;  and  on  this  the  true 
^■Churchman  ought  to  fasten,  thankfully  recognising  and  welcoming  it, 
^Kand  cUtiwiog  the  true  inference.  We  can't  suppciso  that  men  in  the 
^"  "nineteenth  century  will  view  the  questions  as  they  did  iu  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth.  No  one  century  exactly  resembles  another.  We  must 
Vol.  137.— iVy.  274.  2  K  aat 
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not  seek  simply  to  reproduce  wbat  to  any  of  us  m^  appear  to  Iw  •] 
golden  age  of  theologicul  literature  and  thought.     Men  mu£t  be  ( 
with  as  they  are.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  147-8. 

As  the  Colonial  Church,  since  the  moveripnt  commencf^l  hy 
Archbishop  Howley  in  1840,  has  on  one  side  done  so  much  i" 
exhibit  true  vitality  in  the  English  Church,  so  it  has  on  thf 
other  given  occasion  to  perhaps  its  g-reatest  pain  and  srand/il 
in  the  publications  and  proceeding's  of  Bishop  Colensn;  whose 
case  stands  in  such  a  startling  contrast  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Bishop  Mackenzie,  a  tuo  early  victim  of  fondly  devotctl  real. 
We<lonot  presume  to  weigh  each  of  Bishop  Colensti's  paiticular 
opinions  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  from  his  writixigs  that  hehu 
unconsciously  passed  under  the  dominion  of  what  may  be  tenned 
the  destructive  spirit.     Most   unhappily,  he  only  discovered  IB 
conference  with  a  Zulu   what  he  ought,  as  a  Christian  teacher 
and  a  Bishop^  to  have  known  long  before ;    and,  fluttered  awl 
surprised,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  deliver  to  the  world  in  all 
their  crudity  those  notions  of  a  neophyte  in  criticism  which  a 
trained  and  instructed  theologian  would  have  been  able  to  purise, 
limit,  and  reduce,  and  then  to  find  their  proper  place  for.    Witli 
himself  it  is  probable  that  the  unseemly  schism  he  has  creatrd 
will  pass  away.     But  to  Bishop  Patteson  his  works,  and  the  noto- 
riety they   had   attained  through  his  Episcopal   title  and  office, 
were  a  sore   and  standing   affliction.      *  Sadder,   fur  sar/der  thin 
aught  else,   is  the  case   of  Bishop  Colenso '  (iL  'J2\     Hjii  »« 
in  1862.     He  frequently  recurs  to  the  subject:*  and  he  fonns  a 
very  mean   estimate  of  Bishop  Colenso's  critical  acumen  and 
fidelity.     But  even  here  he  derives  thoughts  of  soUoe  from  the 
reason  of  the  case  ;— 

*  Of  course  it  wiU  do  great  harm.  At  the  same  time  the  Chardi  of 
the  last  century,  iu  a  state  of  lethargy,  could  not  have  prodooed  th* 
men  of  active  thought,  energy,  and  buldneas,  which  must  tomo&a^ 
alas !  develop  themselves  in  a  wrong  direction.* — Vol,  ii  p.  82. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  better  example  of  considerate  hancUinf 
in  these  delicate  matters  than  the  following  passage,  drawn 
from  him  by  the  unfortunate  volume  known  as  *  Essavs  and 
Reviews:' — 

*  I  hope  that  men,  espeulally  Bishops,  who  don't  know  and  can ' 
understand  Jowet^,  won't  attempt  to  write  against  him.  A  man  ma^ 
know  Jowett,  bo  behind  the  curtain,  know  what  he  means  l^  tk 
phraseology  he  uses.  lie  is  anawemble,  perhaps,  for  not  being  nrtel' 
ligible  to  the  world  at  large;  hat  I  am  sure  that  not  above  oubob**' 
fifty  readers  will  have  much  notion  of  what  ho  really  nicanfl  to  »f. 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  31,  09,  ISy  117,  171,  lOi-S. 
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Dd  only  that  ono  can  do  any  good  by  entering  into  a  disciiBsion.  I 
onfess  it  strikes  mc  that  grievons  as  aro  many  opinions  that  1  fear 
I  midonbtedly  holds,  his  essays  are  eminently  suggestive — tlie  essays 
ppended  to  and  intermiied  with  his  Coramcntftries,  and  that  it  needs 
elioate  handling  to  eliminate  what  is  true  and  useful  from  the  error 
►ith  which  it  is  ftssociated.  Anyhow  he  deals  with  questions  openly 
nd  boldly,  which  men  wiser  or  less  honest  have  ignored,  consciously 
Qored  before.  And  I  pray  Ged  some  one  may  be  found  to  show 
Fisely  and  temperately  to  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  comraanity 
lie  true  way  to  solve  these  difficulties  and  answer  these  qaeetions. 
pimple  denunciation,  or  the  reassortion  of  our  own  side  of  the  question, 
>  the  assigning  our  meaning  and  ideas  to  his  words,  will  not  da  it.' — > 
7ol  i.  p.  542.* 

But  he  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  considerate :  and  that  he  was 
lo  slave  to  merely  popular  monies  of  statement,  may  bo  shown 
by  a  very  interesting  passage  on  the  Atonement ;   one  written, 

0,  within  that  last  period  of  his  life,  during  which  he  seems  to 
ave  attained  to  a  yet  clearer  insight  into  the  world  he  was  so 

on  to  enter.     It  is  dated  July  31,  1871  : — 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  Matthew  Arnold  says  much  that  is  true  of 
||bo  narrowness, bigotry,  and  jealous  Bnchristian  temper  of  Puritanism ; 

ad  I  suppose  no  ono  doubts  that  they  do   misrepresent  the   true 

ioctrino  of  Cliristiaiiity,  both  by  their  exclusive  devotion  to  ono  side 

ily  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  by  their  misconception  of  their 

bwn  favourite   prtrtions  of  Scripture.     The  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 

neut  was  never  in  ancient  times,  I  believe,  drawn  out  in  the  form  in 

rhich  Luther,  Oalvio,  Wesley,  and  others  have  lately  stated  it. 

*  The  fact  of  the  Atonemeut  through  the  Death  of  Christ  was  always 
learly  stated  ;  the  manner,  the  *'  why"  the  "  hoio  "  man's  Redemption 

ad  Beoonciliatioa  to  God  is  thus  brought  about,  was  not  taught,  if  at 
"j  after  the  Protestant  fashion. 

*  Oxenham's  "  History  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ** 
^la  a  fairly-^vritten  statement  of  what  was  formerly  held  and  taught. 

Such  words  as  "  substitution,"  "satisfaction,"  with  all  the  ideas  intro- 
duced into  the  subject  from  the  use  of  illustrations,  e.g.,  of  criminals 
acquitted,  debts  discharged,  have  perplexed,  perhaps,  rather  than  ex- 
plained, what  must  be  beyond  explanation. 

'  The  ultra-Calvinistic  view  becomes  in  the  mind  and  language  of 
the  hot-headed  ignorant  fanatic  a  denial  of  God's  Unity.  *'  The 
merciful  Son  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  angry  Father,"  is  language 
which  implies  two  Wills,  two  Counsels  in  the  Divine  Mind  (oomparo 
^with  this  John  iii,  lt>).' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  535-6. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  such  a  man  with  reference  to  the 

particular  contentions  at  home,  of  which  the  din  is  ever  in  our 
cannot   but   be  full  of  interest,     flis  gentle  voice,  which 
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never  sounded  in  the  tones  of  wrath  or  bitterness,  cannot 
soothe  ami  soften  us  when  whispering  from  his  grave.  Unfi 
tnnately,  with  the  methods  of  partial  investigation  and  eztrsi 
gant  interpretation,  which  are  in  vogue,  it  would  not  be  inipossi 
to  convict  Bishop  Patteson,  from  isolated  passages,  cither 
Ritualism  or  its  direct  reverse.  One  of  the  commonest  of 
vulgar  errors  is  to  mistake  warmth  of  heart  and  feeling,  and 
directness  of  impression  which  is  allied  with  sincerity  of  chanc- 
ter,  for  violence  of  opinion.  All  that  Bishop  Pattcson  loved, 
he  loved  fervently.  And  he  loved  the  old  Cathedral  serrii 
(ii.  2(X)).  He  loved  Church-ornamentation,  such  as  he 
practise  it. 

*  Our  chapel  is  beautifully  decorated.  A  star  at  the  east  end,  otw 
the  woid  Emmauuol,  all  in  golden  everlasting  flame,  with  lilies  and 
oleanders ;  in  front,  of  young  Norfolk  Island  pines  and  evergieeiis.* — 
Yah  ii.  p.  436  {cwnpare  pp.  200,  291,  U6). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  structural  baldness  of 
rude  edifices,    in    which    he  had    to    officiate,    rather   urgentl 
demanded  the  use  of  embellishment  to  establish  that  sev 
of  character  which  most  would  ailmit  to  be  requisite  in  a  reli- 
gious edifice.     His  aspirations,  however,  went  farther  than  hi» 
practice. 

*  Sometimes  I  have  a  vision — but  I  muRt  live  twenty  jemn  to  ace 
more  than  a  vifiion — of  a  email  but  exceedingly  bcatttifal  Gothic 
chapul,  rich  inside  with  marbles  and  stained  ghuB  ftnd  oartnod  flIttUfl 
and  encaustic  tiles  and  brass  screen  work.  I  have  a  feeUag  UuU  m 
certain  use  of  really  good  ornaments  may  be  desirable,  and  benig  on  » 
very  small  scale,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  very  petfect  UuBg 
some  day.  There  is  no  notion  of  my  indulging  such  a  thoaght.  It 
may  come  some  day,  and  most  probably  long  after  I  am  dead  and  goD«^ 
It  would  bo  very  foohsh  to  spend  money  upon  more  neoeaaary  thinp 
than  a  beautiful  chapel  at  present,  when  in  fact  I  barely  p^y 
at  all.  And  yet  a  really  noble  church  is  a  wonderful  insfern 
education,  if  wo  think  only  of  the  lower  way  of  regarding  it.' — 
p.  79. 

But  besides  his  having,  as  is  plain,  a  very  true  and  strong 
spsthetic   faculty.  Bishop  Patteson  was  a  man  whose  intcnsri 
devotional  spirit  entitled  him,  so  to  speak,  to  desire  beauties  1h> 
of  edifice  and  ritual,  which  to  common  men  might  be  dead  foi 
but  which  for  him  would  only  be  well-prnportiono<l  append  ^. 
and  real  aids.      '  I  see  and  love  the  beauty  of  the  outward  forns 
when  it   is  known  and  felt  to  be  no   more   than  the  ghrinv  of 
the  inward  spiritual  power'  (ii.   373),     At  the  same  time  it 
undeniable,  that   of  what  is  known   in  England  by  the  name 
Ritualism  he  distinctly  disapproved.     In   1866,  he  writes  to 
sister  as  follows  : —  «  X|" 
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*  It  is  all  wrong,  Fan.  Functions  don't  promote  tLe  Cntholic  spirit 
of  the  Churcb,  nor  airi  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cburchoa  to  regard 
US  ag  Catholic.  Oh  I  how  wo  need  to  pray  for  the  Bi)irit  of  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  counsel,  and  knowledge !  And  even  if  these 
things  aro  right,  whj  must  men  ho  so  impatient  ?  Fifty  years  henco 
it  may  be  that  to  resist  some  such  movement  might  bo  evidently  "  to 
fight  against  God."  But  that  a  vestiaent,  or  inconso,  or  genuflections, 
albeit  once  in  use,  aro  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  no  one  ventures 
to  say,  .  .  . 

*  There  is  a  symbolism  ahont  the  vestments,  I  admit,  possibly  of  some 
value  to  about  ono  in  every  thousand  of  our  Church  people,  but  not  in 
Buch  veatraents  as  men  now  are  using,  whioh»  to  909  in  every  1000, 
symbolise  only  Rome.  The  next  is  Medifevalism :  and  if  the  Church 
of  England  accepts  McdieBval  rather  tlian  Primitive  usage,  I,  for  one, 
don't  know  how  she  is  to  answer  the  Komanists.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  214.* 

Neither  indeed,  in  the  high  matter  of  Eucharistic  doctrine, 
did  he  completely  accompany  the  man  ior  whom,  ot"  al!  living 
men,  he  seems  to  have  liad  the  deepest  and  most  affectionate 
reverence.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  thcfdogica!  details 
of  this  loftj  subject.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  and 
harmonise  the  numerous  references  to  it^  he  appears  to  have 
iletcctcd  a  decided  tendency  to  materialism  in  the  idea  of  a 
localised  presence  (ii.  409),  and  thinks  he  finds  in  Mr.  Keble's 
*  Eucharistica!  Adoration,'  a  foreign  rather  than  an  English  tone 
(ii.  472).  He  hesitates,  even  at  the  idea  and  phrase  of  the 
'  continuation  '  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  regrets  that  the  '  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  rite  has  for 
a  length  of  time  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  (ii.  430).  He 
speaks  favourabl  y  of  the  teaching  of  Dr.  VVaterland.  But  what 
is  most  touehing  to  observe  is  the  strife  in  his  mind  between 
the  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  t«>  walk  in  the  tradition  of  his 
fathers,  and  maintain  a  healthy  tone  together  with  the  balanced 
order  of  the  truth ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  constantly 
recurring  reluctance  to  believe  that  such  a  man  as  John  Keble 
could  be  wrong  (ii.  265,  299),  and  the  strong  action  of  his 
habitual  self-mistrust. 

To  the  position  of  the  Cohmial  Church  in  its  independence 
of  the  State,  and  its  dependence  t>n  voluntary  alms,  he  had 
thoroughly  wedded  and  fitted  himself,  and  this  not  as  matter  of 
necessity,  but  apparently  with  full  contentment  of  heart  and 
understanding.  He  saw  in  its  actual  play  the  machinery  of  J 
Church  government,  such  as  it  had  been  organised  by  Bishop 
iSelwyn :  he  nowhere  charges  it  with  insufficiency  or  incon- 
,  venience.     Indeed  he   looks  with  what  may  be  described  as  a 
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p-enerous    compassion  upon    tbe  difficulties  of  the   Church  ift 
England.     "  I  can  well  see  how  wc  in  New  Zealand  should  deal 
n  ith  such  difficulties,  as  are  presented  by  Kitualism,  e^g. ;  but 
in  England  the  Church  seeras  powerless '  (ii  233).     He  speat8_ 
with  as  much  severity  as  his  kindly  nature  would  allow  of  ' 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  under  the  guida 
41 1  Lord  VVestbur^'.     '  We    have  no  desire  to  send  appeals  1 
Lord  Westhury  and  Co/     '  We  accept  the  Supremacy,  as  We 
Iryans,  Baptists,  &c.,  accept  it,     I  don't  see  in  what  other  sense 
we  can  accept  it'  (ii.  235).     Excesses  in  the  Church  at  homeb 
thinks  are  due  to  the  want  of  a  government,  which  in  the  Colonics 
they  have.     The  Privy  Council,   in  his  opinion,   exercises  do 
moral  influence.     But  with  Diocesan  Synods,  including  lay  i 
clerical  representatives  in   equal    numbers,    be    thinks  a 
fraction    would    be    found  to    vote    in    the    sense  of   Ritnalil 
(ii.  245),  so  that  IVce  self-government  would  heal  the  sore.* 
experience  of  the  Colonial   Churches  may,  be  thinks,  l>c  sup 
plying  precedents  for  the  authorities  at  home  in  the  great  chan^ 
that  must  come  (ii.  23(>). 

Thus  strong  in  faith  and  love,  happy  in  a  balanced  mind,and^J 
armed  at  all  points  against  evil,  didtliis  manly  and  tndyEngli^^H 
Bishop  exercise  his  mind  continually  on  the  problems  of  tbe 
tlay  during  those  hours  which  were  not  appropriated  to  some  of 
the  multifarious  duties  of  his  own  sphere  ;  and  prove  himsclft 
be  '  the  man  of  God,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  gcKxl  works.] 

Even  on   common  affairs  he  would   appear  to  have  b«*n  M 
shrewd  and  gifted  obser%'er.     In  January,  1867,  when  ootliixigJ 
had   occurred  to  give  token   of  any  great  coming  change,  hftj 
Ijoklly  prophesies  '  Ireland,'   i.f.  the   Irish  Church,  *  will  soon  i 
<lisestablished  '  (ibid.).      So,  speaking  of  France.      *  The  EmpJH 
seems  almost  systematically  to  have  complete<l  the  demorj 
tion   of   the  people'  (ii.    498).     And  of   all   important  ev 
reported  to  him  from  home,  however  moral  Iv  remote  from  bis 
own  sphere  of  action,  he  never  fails  to  take  a  truly  human  i 
sympathetic  notice. 

Again,    but  shortly  after  the  agonising  distress  of  the  * 
Cruz  massacre,  he  learns  from  a  sister  that  she  is  going  to  ' 

•  It  is  eortftinly  n;miirkrtWle.  and  is  very  little  to  our  credit,  that  while  ftdJ*" 
ment  and  Hie  ooimtry  have  bectn  eo  mneh  excited  during  the  preseal  jflvwtke 
bubject  of  eliorgy  diacipliue,  iind  wo  arc  tolrl  tliat  this  excitement  basoMB Imt » 
sampk"  aud  turetoste  of  what  is  to  follow  in  future  years,  th«  Angltoon  Cbarch  ti 
New  Bruiuwick,  under  tlie  exrcllcol  Bishop  Medley,  has  been  sble  quietly  r^ 
with  geneiAl  satibfaetion  to  adjust  a  method  for  trying  all  cmmphdnta  aud  at" 
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-many,  and  is  at  once  touched  in  his  domestic  sympathies.  *  So» 
[)ld  Fan,  you  arc  again  in  Germany,  at  Aix,  at  Dresden.  Oh, 
liow  1  should  like  to  be  with  you  there '  (ii,  113). 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  last  division  of  the  work,  and  the 
last  period  of  the  Bishop's  life.  It  is  marked,  as  regartls  him- 
elf,  by  severe  pain  and  protracted  uneasiness,  with  depression 
[>f  vital  force  ;  and  it  is  lig:htencd  up  by  previsions  of  some 
Icoming  crisis,  and  by  glimpses  into  the  future  that  awaited  him 
eyond  the  grave.  It  also  presents  to  us  in  a  marked  manner 
the  real  growth  of  his  missionary  work,  the  increasing  rijjeness 
of  his  coadjutors,  the  larger  numbers  and  greater  vitality  of 
scholars  and  of  converts.     But  along  with  this  is  now  opened  to 

>us  more  fully  another  and  a  hideous  picture,  on  the  features  of 
which  it  is  no  less  necessary  than  it  is  painful  for  us  to 
<!well. 
Scarcely  had  the  West  African  slave-trade  been  suppressetl, 
and  the  death-kneil  of  slavery  itself  sounded  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  {it  having  there  now  no  legal  existence  except  in 
Cuba),  when  a  fresh  call  was  made  upon  the  philanthropic 
energies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  deal  with  a  like  evil  on 

I  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa.  That  call  has  not  been  unheeded  ; 
^nd  both  diplomacy  and  force  have  been  employed  with  some 
Auccess  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  repression.  In  this 
instance,  the  Empire  of  the  Queen  has  provided  many  or  most 
of  the  guilty  carriers  ;  but  the  demand  at  least,  which  has  called 
forth  the  supply,  has  not  been  British. 

The  last  lew  years  have  developed  a  new  mischief,  to  which 
we  are  more  nearly  related.  The  climate  of  the  young  colony 
of  Queensland  has  created  a  demand  for  coloured  labour  in  order 
to  develope  the  great  capacities  of  that  region  for  raising  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  productions.  And  the  reckless  cupidity,  or 
clashing  enterprise,  or  Jxjth,  of  our  countrymen,  has  poured 
British  settlers,  now  some  thousands  in  number,  into  the  Fiji 
Islands  ;  not  less  than  seventy  rjf  which  (out  of  a  total  number 
which  has  been  stated  at  200),  are  inhabited  by  a  race  who  were, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  reputed  to  Ik;  fiercely  cannibal,  but  of 
whom  a  very  large  number  have  been  brought  within  the  pale 
of  a  Christian  profession  by  the  efforts  of  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
But  here  also,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  coffee, 
a  desire  for  coloured  labour  has  arisen  far  beyond  what  the 
islands  can  supply.  And  this  circumstance  opens  to  us  the 
•darkest  part  of  the  whole  prospect.  In  Queensland,  the  Colonial 
Government  (ii,  425)  has  made  local  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  that  portion  of  the  grievous  evils  engendered  by  the 
labour  traffic,  which  have  their  seat  within  the  colony.     In  Fiji 

we 
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we  mni-fa  f«ar  the  prerailing  tone  is  l<nra^  ife  aaifaa 
iaSnior  stamp:    there  is  no  GoTemment  vkidi  caa  1 
nail?  responsible  ;  and  what  is  worst  pethaps  v£  afl.  ik 
of  like  tenitoffy,  the  abandanoe  of  sedaded  shes  (ii.  44»1 
Walesa  diiBcalt  or  impossible  of  acxeaa  to  Qaeesi'a  ihiyi 
pTibablj  offer  insunnoantakle  ohstacks  to  liie  cnibsneBi^f 
stringeot  reflations  with  respect  to  the  adnuanoe  of  ia 
labour.      It  mar  be  recollected,  tliat   in   the  saagl^ 
Maiintitis,  the  intriK?  .f  slaves  was  pncciaed  km  , 

jaan  after  the  legal  i  of  the  slave-lnde;  aa  wa 

adxnitted    by   Mr.    Irviue,    the  representatiire  of  die 
planters  at  a  later  <Iate,  in  his  place  in  Parliameot. 

To  make  provision  for  good  government,  and  fior  tbe  ] 
of  philanthropy,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  has  been 
pos»l  by  Mr.  Macarthur,  M.P.,  a  fervid  Wesleyan.  thtf 
British  people  shall,  from  the  other  extremity  of  tbe 
undertake  their  government  and  police  ;  and  the  Adnuni 
are  engaged,  with  no  light  responsibility,  in  cooaiderijigi 
there  are  conditions  on  which  this  can  be  done,  la  tbr  taar 
of  the  late  Ministry-,  the  Australian  Colonies  recomxnendBd  t^ 
mcasmr,  bat  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  tatber  a  ^tKf 
for  them,  under  the  circumstances,  to  undertake,  that  tbey  hdl 
greatly  superior  facilities  for  its  performance,  and  that  tbe  fcD 
cijuntenance  and  moral  support  of  tbe  Home  Gaveminent 
be  a/Torded  them,  the  suggestion  was  rather  warmly 
v%  the  political  problem  remains,  awaiting  its  solatia 

And  a  very  arduous  problem  it  is.  But  its  dtftf  JHta  afc 
ligbt  as  air,  compared  with  those  which  this  mischtevMB  tiafic 
is,  we  fear,  certain  to  create  beyond  the  burflers  Ixith  of  Quins 
land  and  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  From  this  point  of  «iev,  indBed, 
the  case  is  not  merely  serious  but,  jxjssibly  or  even  probaUjTt 
hopeless.  And  its  constantly  disturbing  features  chiuded  tbe  bat 
years  of  Hishop  Patteson,  and  extinguished  tbe  brig^ht  Itgbi  i  ' 
hit  presence  among  the  Melanesian  Islands. 

Should  the  i^ilands  Ijccome  part  of  the  British  Empire,  : 
will  multiply,  new  capital  will  l>c  invested,  and  more  lal 
will  be  required.     The  labour  traffic  will  berxtcndeil ;  the  polic^ 
of  tliusc  seas  will  also  be  enlarged,  at  great  cost  to  the  |M>ople  of 
this  country  ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  regulation,  not  the  extinctioci, 
of  the   enlarged   traffic,    and   of  that  enlargement  no   imj 
poIi<e  can  possibly  neutralise  the  mischief. 

From   the   tragical   connection  of  this   subject    with    Bis 
Pntleson,   it  comes  about  that   the  concluding  portion  of  Mil 
Congo's  work  is  hu-gcly  occupied  with   the  painful  topic,  and  \ 
i*  alio  the  subject  of  two  able  papers  in  the  Appendix  by  tb 

Bishop^ 
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Bishop's  valued  friend  and  able  coadjutor,  Mr.  Codrington. 
We  proceed  to  collect  from  the  work  before  us  a  general  state- 
ment of  tlie  case. 

A  traffic  of  this  kind  does  not  begin  in  an  abstract  love  of 
vif>]ence  and  cruelty,  but  in  tJesigns  of  pTiia,  proset.ute<l  under  cir- 
cumstances whJcb  present  incessant  and  strong-  temptation,  with 
feeble  and  rare  restraint.     Thus,  full  of  lubricity  at  the  best,  it  is 

t  certain  to  deviate  and  deg-enerate  into  the  most  fearful  mischiefs  ; 
and  the  very  efforts  of  police  made  for  its  reg;ulation,  and  requir- 
ing rough  and  summary  methods,  often  tend  at  once  to  drive  the 
tra+le  into  the  worst  and  most  reckless  bands.  The  Bishop, 
whose  practical  turn  is  as  remarkable  as  the  elevation  of  his 
ideas  on  every  subject,  proposed  that  only  licensed  vessels,  with 
proper  agents  on  board,  should  be  allowed  to  convey  labourers 
at  all,  and  that  every  vessel  not  so  licensed  and  provided  should 
at  once  be  confiscated  (ii.  439,  et  aiibi).     Why  no  such  measure 

Phas  been  adopte<l  we  are  unable  to  say. 
As  the  matter  stands,  we  are  first  encountered  by  the  fact  that 
the  Melanesian  Islander  tloes  not  live  in  an  organised  political 
I      society,  but  in  what  is  termed  the  savage  life.     He  is  thus  de- 
B-  prived  of  the  natural  protection  which  anything  like  a  govern- 
p   ment  woukl  aflbrd  him   in   making  an  agreement  which   is  to 
narrow  his  liberty,  and  pledge  his  labour.     Then  it  is  admitted 
that  no  labourer  should  go  except  under  contract ;  but  can  the 
term  contract  be  other  than  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  such  a 
man,  invited  to  leave  his  country  and  enter  into  what  is  for  him 

tan  unknown  existence  in  an  unknown  land,  and  to  bind  himself 
during  a  term  of  years,  when  his  thoughts  have  scarcely  gone 
beyond  the  passing  day?  There  are  no  interpreters,  that  is,  no 
persons  comprehending  the  two  languages,  from  which  and  into 
which  they  interpret.  No  European  who  has  studied  the  languages 
of  the  islands  is  ever  employed  in  the  trade  ( ii,  443).  The  native 
interpreters  are  *  invariably  untrustworthy,'  *  ready  with  any 
lying  story  to  induce  natives  to  leave  their  homes.'  The  vast 
majority  know  neither  where  they  are  going,  nor  among  whom, 
nor  for  what  (ii.  438).  The  very  best  that  can  happen  is  that 
they  should  go  willingly,  and  return  at  the  eml  of  their  term. 
But  what  then  ?  What  experience  have  they  bad  in  the  interval  ? 
Hear  Mr.  Codrington  (ii.  596)  : — 

H     '  These  Melanesian  labouTers  have  in  very  many  cases  been  taken 

Haway  from  direct  migsiouary  teaching ;   are  still  heathen,  because 

Breamed  into  a  Christian   land!     Very  many  others   would  now  be 

approached  by  the  Gospel,  which  is  ready  to  spread  among  their  former 

homes,  hut  does  not  reach  them,  because  they  are  living  among  a 

Christian  people.' 

And 
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Ami  we  see  the  consequences,  described  by  ibe  Bisbop : — 

*  Any  of  tbeee  nfttives  that  may  be  taken  back  to  his  isUnd  will  \» 

I  finre  to  do  barm.     Under  such  circomstanoes,  the  South  Sea  Ifilandor 

I  acquires  oil  the  low  ynlgar  vices  of  the  worst  class  of  white  xaeo, 

and  becomes  of  course  demoralised^  and  the  source  of  demoraliaaiioa 

to  hie  people.     Any  respectable  traveller  among  ignorant  or  will 

nces  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.' — VoL  ii-  p.  501. 

ProbabI  y  no  great  number  will  thus  return ;  even  a  few,  how- 
ever, will  be  so  many  centres  of  mischief.  What,  then,  is  the 
other  alternative?  The  depopulation  of  the  islands.  In  this 
instance,  very  large  drafts  are  made,  from  a  very  large  field  of 
demand}  upon  an  extremely  narrow  field  of  supply.  Mr. 
Codrington  ]-»oints  out  (ii.  liOO)  that  the  population  is  (there 
appear  to  be  some  rare  exceptions)  already  insufficient  to  keep 
up  the  cultivation  ;  that  Irom  the  withdrawal  of  the  able-bodied, 
follows  the  contraction  of  the  area,  and  then,  through  an  insuflS* 
cient  supply  of  food,  the  death  of  the  aged,  the  weak,  and  tha 
children.  *  From  this  cause,  as  your  Excellency  baa  been 
formed,  lar^e  tracts  in  Melanesia  have  already  returned  to 
primitive  wilderness.* 

All  this  is  apart  from  the  outrages  and  abuses  by  which  this 
traffic  and  the  names  of  England  and  of  Christendom  have  beeo 
and  are  disgraced.  Where  the  limited  number  of  those  really 
willing  to  go  is  exhausted,  others  must  be  had.  When,  in  aona* 
of  the  islands,  the  people  gradually  come  to  an  inkling  of  what 
they  are  about,  and  begin  to  raise  their  terms,  the  ship*inasters  go 
♦  further  north  '  (ii,  599).  Now  comes  the  turn  of  fraud  and  force. 
The  natives  are  inveigled  on  board  to  look  at  axes  ot  tobaooo; 
the  hatches  are  then  fastened  down  upon  them  :  or  they  are  told, 
with  an  incredible  baseness,  by  these  wretches  and  pests  of 
kind,  in  quest  of  their  loathsome  gains,  that  the  Btshop, 
to  come  himself,  has  sent  them  to  bring  natives  to  him, 

'  His  ship  had  been  wrecked,  he  had  broken  his  leg,  he  had  gone  to 
England,  and  seut  them  to  fetch  natives  to  him.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  368, 

'  In  the  Banks  Islands,  in  every  case,  they  took  people  sway  andtf 
false  pretences,  assorting  that  the  Bishop  is  ill  and  can't  come,  be  ha* 
sent  us  to  bring  yuu  to  hira.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

•  Sometimes  even  a  figure  was  plftced  on  deck,  dressed  in  a  bUdc 
coat,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  aooording  to  the  sailor's  notion  of  a 
missionary,  to  induce  the  natives  to  come  on  deck ;  and  then  they 
wore  dapped  under  hatches  and  carried  oE*— Vol.  ii.  p.  i2Q. 

The  next  step  to  this  base  decoying  was  violence  outright  and 
<ib  initio  : — 

*  But  decoying  without  violence  began  to  &il ;  the  natives  weire  in- 
coming too  cautious,  so  the  canoes  were  npeet)  and  the  men  pdelDed  vf 
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vhilo  struggling  in  the  water.     If  they  tried  to  resist,  tlioy  wore  uhot 
at,  and  oU  endeavouxB  at  a  rescue  wore  met  with  tho  use  of  firearms. 

*  They  were  thus  swept  off  in  euch  nutnbera,  that  Binall  ielancle  lost 
It  all  their  able-bodied  inhftbitanta,  and  were  in  dangor  of  famine 

for  want  of  their  workers.     Also,  tho  Fiji  planters,  thinking  to  make 

e  men  happier  by  bringing  their  wives,  desired  that  this  might  bo 

one,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  make  out  the  married  couples,  nor  did  the 

■ewfl  trouble  themselves  to  do  so,  but  took  any  woman  they  could  lay 

bands  on.     Husbands  pursued  to  save  tbe  wives,  and  were  shot  down, 

and  a  deadly  spirit  of  hatred  and  terror  against  all  that  was  white 

^waa  aroused.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

A  ship  of  this  tlescriptlon  is  known  amon^  the  islanders  as  a 
*  snatch-snatch,'  or  *  thief-ship'  (ii.  517).  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  tortoise-shell  trade  appears  to  be  blackened  with  a  yet 
deeper  g-uilt,  as  it  is  believed  (il.  427)  that  some  of  tbe  traders 
carry  their  customers  in  pursuit  of  enemies,  whose  skulls  are  a 
common  trophy  in  the  more  savage  islands. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  service 
of  the  ^lissionary  Hishop  should  be  a  service  of  danger ;  but  what 
we  much  fear  is  that,  in  the  final  issue,  gain  Avill  be  too  much 
both  for  humanity  and  tor  the  British  Navy,  and  that,  under  its 
fearful  |>ower  to  depopulate  and  demoralise,  the  race  itself  will 
pass  away,  and  the  tradition  of  Bishop  Patteson  will  soon  belong 
to  a  past  having  no  link  with  the  present.  Apart,  however, 
from  tliis  mournful  speculation,  let  us  trace  the  actual  effects  as 
they  appear  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  death  of  Air.  Williams  at  Erromango  was,  according  to 
the  account  in  tliis  work  (i.  328),  due  to  his  having  unawares 
interfered  with  a  solemnity  which  the  natives  were  celebrating" 
upon  the  beach.  But  it  appears  that,  from  the  first.  Bishop 
Sclwyn,  a  spirit  no  less  heroic  than  his  successor  whom  he  chose 
and  trained,  found  it  necessary,  in  and  before  going  ashore,  to 
watch  the  signs  of  the  prevailing  temj>er  of  the  natives  as  he 
lassed  in  circuit  from  island  to  island.  The  regular  practice  of 
both  seems  to  have  been,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  to  land,  or  rather, 
in  most  cases,  to  take  the  water  for  the  shore  alone.  As  early  as 
in  1861,  we  have  this  record  : — 

'  As  we  left  the  little  pool  where  I  had  jumped  ashore,  leaving,  for 
prudence  sake,  the  rest  behind  me  in  the  boat,  one  man  raised  hie  bow 
and  drew  it,  then  unbent  it,  tben  bent  it  again ;  but  apparently  others 
were  dissuading  him  from  letting  fly  the  arrow.  The  boat  was  not 
ten  yards  off;  I  don't  know  why  he  did  bo.* 

And  the  conclusion  drawn  is : 

*  But  we  must  try  to  effect  more  frequent  landings.* — VoL  i. 
p.  524, 

Again, 
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Again,  about  the  snme  time : — 

'  Humanly  speaking,  there  are  not  many  places  that  as  yet  I  am 
able  to  Tisit,  where  I  realise  the  fact  of  auy  danger  boing  run. 

'  Yot  it  may  happen  tliat  Bome  poor  fellow,  who  has  a  good  onsc 
to  think  ill  of  white  men,  or  some  mischievous  badly  disposed  Duit 
maij  lot  fly  a  random  arrow  or  epear  some  day. 

*  If  eo,  you  will  not  bo  very  much  wonder,  nor  be  so  very  grMtly 
griovod.  Every  clergyman  runs  at  least  as  great  a  risk  amoog  (be 
small-poi  and  fevers  of  town  parishes.  Think  of  Uncle  Hvdxa  in  the 
cholera  at  Thorverton.' — Yol.  i.  p.  526. 

!t  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  chivalrous  and  unwlfi 
character  thus  to  minimise  tlie  perils  of  his  own  sphere,  to  put  in 
the  foreground  the  palliation  of  any  act  of  violence,  and  to  mag^ 
nifj,  for  the  sake  of  self-depreciation,  the  risks  which  the  faithfi 
pastor   sometimes   encounters    at    home.       Nothing   else  cnu 
account  fur  a  comparison  so  ill   fitted  to  the  facts.     Out  of  (h 
eight  or  nine  men  other  than  Melaiiesians,  who  appear  io  IjaV 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  itinerant  apostolate,  two,  Voun^ 
and  Nobbs,  fell  victims  (and  the  Bishop  had  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible escape)  in  1$()4  on  the  fata!  island  of  Santa  Cruz ;  and  ihe. 
Bishop  himself,  with  Joseph  Atkin,  in  1871,  raised  the  numb 
to  four.     But  in  truth,  excellent  as  he  seems  to  have  been  in  I 
powers  of  business  and  organisation  for  any  ordinary  pit 
he  was  in  his  island  work  driven  on  by  an  intensity  of  lavf  1 
his  Saviour,  and  to  those  Un  whom   his  Saviour  died,  $ncli 
left  him  little  power  to  take  into  his  reckoning  anvthinff 
stood  outside  the  one  absorbing  issue.     On  one  occasion,  wl*® 
n  large  numlicr  of  natives   were  assembled,  and  the  Bi*l»op« 
usual,    went   ashore  alone   and   conversed  with  them,  Mr.  Tilljj 
R.N.,  who  had  charge  of  the  vessel  (and  who  has  given  us  i 
account  of  the  Bishop^  which  will  be  read  with  deep  intprrstl 
watchctl  his  countenance  carcfulij  in  the  boat,  and  saw  it  cha 
only  with  an  intense  expression  of  yearning  lo\'C. 

*  After  ft  while  w©  took  him  into  the  boat  again,  and  lay  off  I 
beach  a  few  yards  to  he  olfor  of  the  throng,  and  be  able  to  gt^t  at  ll» 
things  ho  wanted  to  give  them,  they  coming  about  the  boat  in  oanoai; 
and  this  is  tho  fact  I  wisliod  to  notice,  viz.,  the  look  on  his  face  wVilo 
the  intercourse  with  them  lasted,     I  was  so  struck  with  il 
involuntarily,  for  I  had  no  idea  of  watching  for  anything  of  t  li 

but  it  was  ono  of  Buch  extreme  gentleucss,  and  of  yewning  (uw*^ 
thorn.'-- Vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  accompany  this  devoted  man  throa|ii 
the  stages  of  the  closing  j>eriod. 

While  ho  had  been  ever  trying  to  make  little  of  his  lalxwWt 
much  of  his  scanty  comforts,  it  is  evident  tha 
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xcrtion  was  cmrrving  him  through  all  the  best  years  of  his  prime 

krith  great  rapidity  into  an  early  old  ti^t».     The  iticipient  signs 

found  in  playful  allusions  to  the  first  grey  hairs.     But  early 

1870  he  was  struck  down  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  attack  of 

iternal  inflammation,     *  There  was  a  time  when  I  felt  drawing 

aear  the  dark  valley '  (ii.  430)  ;  and  his  thoughts  ran  upon  the 

Idearcst   of  those  who  had   already   passed    it.      With   darkened 

D'Untenance,  and  frame  prematurely  bowed,  he  went  to  Auckland 

for  advice ;  and  seemed,  says  Lady  Martin,  quite  a  wreck,  while 

Be  was  striving  cheerfully  to  describe  his  improvement  on   the 

royage.     The  personal  record  of  his  thoughts  during  his  illness 

J(ii.  432)  becomes  even   too  solemn   for  quotation   here.      His 

bailment  was   declared  to  be  chronic,  not  necessarily  fatal,  but 

^onc  that,  without  careful  treatment^  might  at  any  moment  bring 

on  a  crisis.      He  began  to  be  aware  that  there  must  be  a  change 

in  the  amount  and  character  of  his  work : — 

■  *  I  think  I  shall  have  to  forego  some  of  the  more  risky  aiid  adventu- 
rous part  of  tlio  work  in  the  islands.  This  is  all  right.  It  is  a  sign 
that  the  time  in  come  for  me  to  delegate  it  to  others.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  shall  not  take  the  voyages  and  atop  about  on  the  islands  (B.  Y.) 
OS  before.  But  I  most  do  it  all  more  carefully,  and  avoid  much 
that  of  old  I  never  thought  ahtfut.'     (May  9,  1870.)— VoL  ii.  p.  433. 

At  this  period  Lady  Martin  describes  him — 

'  His  face,  always  beautiful  from  the  unworldly  purity  of  its  ex- 
pression, was  really  as  the  face  of  an  angel  while  he  spoke  of  these 
things,  and  of  the  love  and  kindness  ho  had  received.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  stauding  on  the  vciy  brink  of  the  river,  and  it  was  yet 
doubtful  whether  he  was  to  abide  with  na.  Now,  looking  hack,  wo 
can  see  bow  mercifully  God  was  dealing  -with  His  servant.  A  time  of 
quiet  and  of  preparation  for  death  given  to  him  ai>art  from  the  hurry 
of  his  daily  life,  then  a  few  months  of  active  service,  and  then  the 
crown.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  434. 

He  mended  very  slowly;  but  be  determined  to  sail,  The 
anxieties  of  the  wretched  labour-traffic  weighed  heavily  upon 
him  at  this  time.  1  Ic  went  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  from  thence 
to  Melanesia,  In  September  he  approaches  Santa  Cruz,  where 
the  horizon  still  was  charged  with  doom.  No  doijr  had  yet  been 
opened  there  ;  but  he  hopes  the  time  will  come.  He  completed 
his  circuit  in  October,  and,  arriving  at  Norfolk  Island,  resumed 
the  old  mapping  of  his  day  for  teaching,  study,  and  devotion, 
never  forgetting  correspondence  in  its  turn  ;  but  with  a  lower 
» level  of  spirits  and  of  energy,  and  in  the  language  of  his  loved 
[and  loving  biographer,  with  'already  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of 
death  upon  him/     Hut 

*  From 
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'  From  before  6  a.m.  till  soon  after  9  p.m.,  when  I  go  off  to  b 
tired^  I  am  very  scHoih  aloae. 

'  I  may  do  a  good  deal  of  work  yet,  rather  m  a  quieter  way  than  of 
old ;  bat  then  1  need  not  have  any  more  adycnturcs.  except  at  oae  os 
two  places  perhaps,  like  Santa  Cmz.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  468. 

His  mind  continues,  however,  to  act  with  unabated    intei 
upon  all  the  portions  of  his  work  ;  and  also  upon  Hebrew  jihi  ^ 
logically  viewed,  upon  the  events  of  the  year  at  Home  and  Oil 
the  French  frontier,  upon  theology.     But  he  confesses,  as 
his  faults. 

'  I  think  that  I  read  too  exclttmyely  one  class  of  books.    I  am 
drawn  out  of  this  particular  kind  of  reading,  which  is  alone 
pleasant  and  delightful  to  me,  by  meeting  with  persons  who  dijco* 
other  matters.     I  mako  dutiful  efforts  to  read  a  bit  of  history  or  poetiy, 
but  it  won't  do.     My  relaxation  is  in  reading  some  old  favourite- 
Jackson,  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor^  &c.' — VoL  ii.  p.  4.75. 

An  ordination  approaches.  That  the  whole  Melanesian  panj 
may  be  present,  the  enfeebled  man  walks  three  mile$  up  ta  the 
larger  chajjel  at  the  so-called  town,  for  a  three  houre*  sen-ir(?- 
As  he  writes  to  his  sister  before  setting^  out,  he  de»cribM  the 
heart-searching  which  such  an  occasion  brings,  and  deplores  tbe 
selfishness  !  *  of  many  long  years.' 

On  April  27,  1B71,  he  set  out  for  the  closing  voyage.  At 
Mota,  the  missionary  headquarters,  he  recognised  a  gnsU  pro- 
gress. Christianity  had  so  far  become  a  power  and  habit  nf 
life,  that  he  felt  warranted,  notwithstanding  all  his  strirtn«5 
about  the  administration  of  baptism,  in  giving  that  sacnmenl 
to  the  young  children.  He  contemplates  a  visit,  or  more  liian 
a  visit,  to  Fiji.  On  a  Sunday  evening,  a  former  scholar,  *lit) 
seemed  in  the  interval  to  have  forgotten  all,  comes  to  him  io 
the  dark  like  Nicodemus,  and  says : 

'  "I  have  for  days  boon  watching  for  a  chance  of  speakii^tofM 
alone!  Always  6o  many  people  about  you.  My  heart  issoftH" 
hot  every  word  goes  into  it,  deep,  deep.  The  old  life  seems  a  dttsffl- 
Everything  seems  to  be  new.  When  a  month  ago  I  followed  yoa  oflt 
of  the  Sfda  Goto,  you  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  tho  meaniDg  «« 
power  of  this  teaching,  I  must  pray!  And  I  tried  to  prsji  «* 
it  becomee  easier  as  every  day  I  pray  as  I  go  about,  and  in  the  nW*" 
ing  and  evening  ;  and  I  don't  know  how  to  pray  as  I  ought,  hot  OJ 
heart  is  light,  and  I  know  it'B  all  true,  and  my  mind  is  mado  up,  *^^  j 
I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  yon,  and  so  is  Sogoivnowut,  and  we  i<^  [ 
talk  together,  and  all  want  to  bo  baptised."  ' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  633-4, 

In  .July  he  leaves  this  island,  where  so  deep  a  root  had  hi* 
stnick,  after  baptizing  289  perwjns,  and  goes  among  the  isl«i»^ 
His  experience  is  generally  pleasant;  but  it  is  chequered  t* 
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Tumours  of  crime,  and  of  retaliation  for  crime,  in  connection 
with  the  labour  trnflif.  Returning  to  Mota,  he  records  a  con- 
course of  people  Hocking'  to  be  taught^  *  I  sleep  on  a  table : 
people  under  and  around  it'  (ii.  533,  541),  Such  was  the 
nightly  preparation  of  the  invalid  for  his  long,  laborious,  un- 
complaining days.  Ilere^  on  the  fitli  of  August,  we  have  several 
most  thoughtful  pages  on  diificulties  of  theology.  '  How  thank- 
ful I  am  that  1  aui  far  away  from  the  noise  and  worry  of  this 
sceptical  yet  earnest  age'  (ii.  54:;?).  Sailing  on  the  20th,  he 
sends  to  Bishop  Abraham  (ii.  540)  a  nuiat  interesting  summary 
of  the  state  of  things  at  Mota.  The  Bishops,  his  brethren  in 
New  Zealand,  jointly  urged  him  to  go  to  England,  but  he 
declined.  The  labour  trafBc  still  casts  a  dark  shadow  atross  his 
path.  '  I  hear  that  a  vessel  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  I  must 
be  very  cautious  there,  for  there  has  been  some  disturbance 
almost  to  a  certainty'  (ii.  557). 

And  now,  on  September  16th,  he  finds  himself  ofT  the  Santa* 
Cruz  group. 

*  I  pray  God  that  if  it  be  His  tcill,  and  if  tt  he  the  appointed  time, 
He  may  euablo  us  in  Hia  own  way  to  begin  some  littlo  work  among 
these  very  wild  but  vigorous  energetic  islanders.  I  am  fully  alive 
to  the  probability  that  some  outrage  has  been  committed  here  by 
one  or  more  ves^ela.  Tho  master  of  the  vessel  that  Atkin  saw 
did  not  deny  his  iuteution  of  taking  away  from  these,  or  from  any 
other  island,  any  men  or  boys  he  could  induce  to  come  on  hoard. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  wo  may  be  exposed  to  oonaiderable  risk  on 
this  account.  I  trust  that  all  may  be  well ;  that  if  it  be  His  will 
that  any  trouble  should  como  upon  us,  dear  Joseph  Atkin,  his  father 
and  mother's  only  son,  may  bo  spared.  But  I  don't  think  there  is 
very  much  cause  for  fear ;  lirst,  because  at  these  small  reef  islands  they 
know  me  pretty  well,  though  they  don't  understand  as  yet  our  object 
iii  coining  to  them,  and  they  may  very  easily  connect  ua  white  people  ] 
with  the  other  white  people  who  have  been  ill-using  them ;  second, 
last  year  I  was  on  shore  at  Nukapu  and  Piteni  for  some  time,  and  I 
can  talk  somewhat  with  tho  people ;  third,  I  think  that  if  any  violence 
has  been  used  to  tho  natives  of  the  north  face  of  tho  large  island,  Santa- 
Gmz,  I  shall  bear  of  it  from  these  inhabitants  of  the  small  islets  to 
the  north,  Nukapu  and  Piteni,  and  so  be  forewarned.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  660. 

Accordingly,  to  Nukapu  he  went.  Four  canoes  were  seen, 
hovering  about  the  coral  reef  which  surrounded  the  island.  The 
vessel  had  to  feel  her  way  j  so,  lest  the  men  in  the  canoes  should 
be  perplexed,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered,  and  when 
asked  to  go  into  one  of  the  native  boats,  as  this  was  always 
found  a  good  mode  of  disarming  suspicion,*  he  did  it,  and  was 
carried  oil'  towards  the  shore.    The  boat  from  the  schooner  could 
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not  get  over  tlie  reef.     Tlie   Risliop  was  seen  to  land  on 
beacli,  and  was  seen    no   more    alive.     But    alter  a  while,  tli 
islanders  in  the  canoes  began  to  discharge  arrows  at  the  crew  ( 
the  boat,  and   Mr.   Atkin   was  struck,   with  i^o   others, 
arrow-head  of  human  bone  was  extractetl  from  him,  and,  the  lidej 
now  risings  in  spite  of  suffering:  and  weakness,  he  crossed 
reef  to  seek   the  Bishop.     A  canoe  drifted  towards  them: 
body  of  a  man  was  seen  as  if  crouching  in  it, 

*  As  they  camo  up  with  it,  and  lifted  the  bundle  wrapped  in  mit^g 
into  the  boat,  a  shout  or  yell  arose  from  the  shore.  Wate  says  four 
canoes  put  off  in  pursuit ;  hut  the  othei-a  tliink  their  only  object  WM 
to  secure  the  now  empty  canoe  as  it  diiftod  away.  The  boot  ound 
along»{de,  and  two  words  paBt,  *'  The  body !  "  Then  it  was  liflked  np, 
and  laid  across  the  skylight,  r^illod  in  tho  native  mat,  irhieh  wu 
secured  at  the  head  atid  feet.  The  placid  smile  was  still  on  the  iltoe; 
there  was  a  palm  leaf  fastened  o7cr  tho  breast,  and  when  the  mat  «rM 
opened  there  were  five  wounds,  no  more. 

*  Tho  wounds  were,  one  evidently  given  with  a  club,  which  had  ^t^ 
tercd  tho  right  side  of  the  skull  at  tho  back,  and  probably  was  tbd  fint, 
and  had  destruyad  life  instantly,  and  almost  painlessly  ;  tmotluratroio 
of  some  sharp  weapon  hod  cloven  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  body  waaalso 
pierced  in  one  place  ;  and  there  wore  two  arrow  wounds  in  thfl  l«gXi 
bnt  apparently  not  shot  at  the  living  man,  but  stuck  in  oiler  bis  faU, 
and  ^or  ho  had  been  stripped,  for  the  cluthing  was  gone,  all  Imt  ibo 
boots  and  socks.  In  the  front  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  thora  ware  fiw 
knots  made  in  the  long  leaflets.  All  this  is  an  almost  certain  ioiioa* 
tion  that  his  death  was  the  vengeance  for  five  of  the  nativaa.  **Bkwl 
for  blood  "  is  a  sacred  law,  almost  of  nature,  wherever  Clififltianity !»« 
not  prevailed,  and  a  ivhole  tribe  is  held  responsible  for  tho  criaw  "f 
one.  Five  men  in  Fiji  are  known  to  have  been  stolen  from  Nubpn ; 
and  probably  their  families  believed  them  to  have  beeu  killed,  vai 
believed  themsolves  to  be  porfonning  a  sacred  duty  when  they  dipped 
their  weapons  in  the  bbnid  of  the  Bisop^,  whom  thoy  did  not  kno* 
well  enough  to  uncterstaud  that  ho  was  their  protector.  Nay,  it  is  likely 
that  there  had  been  Bnme  sach  discussion  as  had  saved  him  before  tl 
Mai  from  suffering  for  Peterc's  death ;  and,  indeed,  one  party  s»oi 
to  have  wished  to  keep  him  from  landing,  and  to  have  thus  solemalx 
and  reverently  treated  his  body. 

'  Kven  when  tho  tidings  came  in  the  brief  nnciroumstanttAl  telegram, 
there  were  none  of  those  who  loved  and  revered  him  who  did  not  feel  tli»t 
such  was  tho  death  he  always  louketl  for,  and  that  he  had  willingly  gi^"" 
his  life.  There  was  peace  in  the  thungbt,  eveu  while  hearts  titvahbd 
with  dread  of  hearing  of  accompanying  horrors ;  and  when  tb«  t^ 
story  arrived,  showing  how  for  more  painless  his  death  had  bcentbtft 
hod  hn  lived  on  to  su^er  from  his  broken  health,  and  how  woodeiiU|f 
tho  unconscious  hcatlien  had  marked  him  with  emblems  so  sacrad  ii 
our  (jyoft,  there  was  thankfulueRS  and  j^oy  eveu  to  the  bereavod  at  !«>■•• 

•  The  sweet  calm  emilo  preached  peace  to  tho  moumen  wh«  M 
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st  tis  guiding  spirit,  but  tbey  could  not  look  on  it  long,  Tho  next 
morning,  St  Matthew's  Day,  the  borly  of  John  Coleridge  Pattoson  was 
Bommittetl  to  tho  waters  of  tho  Pacific,  his  "son  after  thu  faith," 
Jofloph  Atkin,  reading  the  Burial  Service.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  5G9-71. 

i^e  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  slaughter  of  Stephen  Taroa- 
liara^  a  native  companion  of  the  Biuhop,  faithful  like  him  unto 
(death ;  but  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  to  following  the  fate 
lof  Mr,  Atkin,  his  well-beloved  son  in  the  ministry,  and  alas! 
the  only  son  of  his  own  mourning-  parents.  He  read  the  Funeral 
Office  over  the  Bishop.  On  the  24th  he  celebrated  the  Holy 
Communion.  During  the  celebration,  his  tonjafue  faltered  over 
sctme  of  the  words.  He  at  once  recognised  the  sig-n  of  doom. 
He  met  it  on  the  morning  of  the  iJ!)th,  with  a  mind  contenteil 
in  death,  as  it  bad  been  gallant,  wise,  and  good  in  life,  but  with 
a  b<>dj  racked  find  stiffened  by  the  horrors  of  tetanus. 

The  tearful  history  of  so  much  nobleness  now  draws  to  its 
close  ;  and  we  have  to  bid  farewell  to  a  life  which  was  one  of 
the  few  lives,  in  our  time,  touching  the  ideal.  \¥e  will  cite  the 
touching   words  of  a  native  convert,  which  the  biographer  has 

•chosen  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  her  work. 
'  As  he  taught,  ho  confirmed  his  word  with  hiB  good  life  among  us, 
as  we  all  know ;  and  also  that  ho  perfectly  weU  helped  anyone  who 

i might  be  unhappy  about  anything,  and  epoke  comfort  to  him  about  it ; 
and  about  his  character  and  conduct,  they  are  consistent  with  the  law 
of  God.  He  gave  tho  evidence  of  it  in  his  practice,  for  ho  did  nothing 
earelessly,  lest  he  should  make  anyone  stumble  and  turn  from  the 
good  way  ;  and  agaiQ  ho  did  nothing  to  gain  anything  for  himBclf 
alone,  but  ho  sought  what  he  might  keep  others  with,  and  then  be 
worked  with  it :  and  tho  reasou  was  his  pitifulnesa  and  his  love.  And 
again,  he  did  not  dospise  anyone,  nor  reject  anyone  with  scorn,  whether 
it  were  a  white  or  a  black  person  he  thought  them  all  as  one,  and  he 
loved  them  all  alike.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  579. 

^h      We  are  fully  conscious  that  no  summary  can  do  justice  to 

the  character  and  career  of  Bishop  Patteson,  as  they  are  exhi- 
bited in  a  work  like  this.     But  we  trust  that  enough  of  its  con- 
tents have  bet^n  given  to  set  forth  an  outline  of  the  man,  and  to 
prompt  our  readers  to  learn  for  themselves  how  it  was  filled  in. 
We  shall   endeavour  to   sum   up   what  he  was  in    few   words ; 
sensible,  nevertheless,  that  to  those  who  have  studied  the  pic- 
ture, they  will  convey  no  lights  unexpected  or  new,  and  that,  to 
those  who  have  not,  they  must  savour  of  exaggeration.     In  hira 
were  singularly  combine<l   the  spirit   of  chivalry,  the  glorious 
ornament  of  a  bygone  time;  the  spirit  of  charity,  rare  in  every 
B       age  ;  and  the  spirit  of  reverence,  which  the  favourite  children 
^■of    this   generation   appear  to   have  combined   to  ban.      It    is 
■      Vol.  137.— iV(>.  274.  2  L  hardly 
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hardly  possible  to  read  the  significant,  but  modest,  record  of  kit 
sacrifices,  his  labours,  his  perils,  and  his  cares,  without  bein^ 
vividly  reminded  of  St.  Paul,  the  prince  and  model  of  aU  mi*- 
sionary  labourers;  without  feeling-  that  the  Apostt)lic  pattern  if 
not  even  now  without  its  imitators,  and  that  the  copy  in  thj» 
case  well  and  truly,  and  not  remotely,  recalls  the  original.  Mls» 
Yonge  in  touching  words  has  observed  that  his  wounds,  Hkp 
those  of  One  greater  than  he,  were  five,  probably  in  revenge  fur 
five  murdered  natives:  and  who  in  the  records  of  the  Church 
has  more  nolily  won  his  stifjmata  ?  With  a  commendable 
reserve,  she  refrains  from  calling  his  death  a  martyrdom  ;  vet. 
though  the  manslayer  may  have  only  been  committing  an  act  of 
revenge  open  to  much  palliation,  it  was  in  the  strictest  and  mo<t 
literal  sense  a  death  for  Christ  and  for  His  Gospel ;  sufferrd 
once,  courted  a  hundred  times  by  a  man,  who  for  years  had 
borne  his  life  in  his  hand,  as  he  went  upon  his  errand  of  truf 
'  sweetness  and  light,'  of  mercy  and  of  peace.  The  three  highest 
titles  that  can  be  given  to  man  are  those  of  martyr,  hero,  saint ; 
and  which  of  the  three  is  there  that  in  substance  it  would  br 
irrational  to  attach  to  the  name  of  John  Coleridge  Patteaoo? 
To  the  country  which  owned  him  he  was  an  honour  ;  for  tb* 
Church  which  formed  him  be  was  a  token  of  high  powers,  azkl  a 
pledge  of  noble  destinies.  Thankfully  indeed  might  she  coaX' 
mend  him  to  his  rest : — 

'  Vsttene  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bella.'* 

•  '  Orlando  TTirioao,'  xxix.  27. 

A  wajgido  cFOHB  bM  boon  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Diahop.  vmr  Alfington, 
by  Lord  Ck>leridgc,  ae  we  arc  iDformed,  with  tlie  following  beatttiibl  fasBiiptbn: — 

In  ^nnorp  of 

John  Colzxtdob  Pattesox,  D.D.,  Mibsiokabt  Bnaofv 

Boru  hi  London,  1  April,  1S27. 

Killed  at  Nakapn,  near  tbo  Island  of  Sauta  Cna^ 

20  September,  1H71, 

TogeUier  with  two  fellow-wnrkers  for  oar  Lord. 

The  Beverend  Jokkph  Atus  and  SrarKSM  TASoAXuaa 

(In  vengeance  for  wrongt  auffered  at  the  bandt  of  BarapeanJ^ 

By  Mvage  men  whom  he  lotred. 

And  for  whoae  lake  he  gave  nj^ 

Home  and  ooimtiy, 
And  friend*  dearer  than  nia  life. 

Lord  Jesna 

Umnt  that  we  may  live  to  lliee  like  him, 

Aud  «(and  in  our  lot  with  him 

Before  Thy  Throne 
At  the  end  of  the  dare. — Amen. 

A  kinsman  destrea 

Tboa  to  keep  alive  for  aftertima 

The  memoiy  ct  a  wieo^  a  holy, 

Aad  a  bnaihk  man. 

AlT. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.   Tlie  English   Peasantry.      By  Francis  George 

Heath.     London,  1874. 
%   T%e  Seven  Ages  of  a  Village  Pauper.  By  George  C.  T.  Bartley. 

London,  1874. 

3.  The  Revolt  of  the  Field.  By  Arthur  Qayden.  London,  1874. 

4.  Murra^s  Handbook  of  the  Eastern  Counties.  London,  1870. 

rilHE  strikes  and  lock-outs  of  the  last  few  months,  occurring 
JL  for  the  most  part  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  have  brought 
that  comer  of  the  Kingdom  into  somewhat  more  prominence 
than  it  usually  assumes. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or  East  Anglia  properly  so  called, 
lying  as  they  do  in  a  kind  of  back-water  out  of  the  way  of  the 
stream  of  intercourse  which  connects  London  and  the  South  with 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  the  manufacturing 
•districts,  are  comparatively  unvisited,  and,  although  containing 
many  objects  of  interest,  are  much  less  known  than  most  other 
parts  of  England. 

The  railways  which  intersect  the  E)astem  Counties  are 
proverbial  for  the  slowness  of  their  trains,  the  inconveniences  of 
their  principal  termini,  and  their  abstinence  from  the  wholesome 
and  not  unusual  practice  of  paying  dividends. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  and  the  deficiency  of  watei 
power,  there  are  hardly  any  manufactures  except  that  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  A  few  silk-mills,  a  decreasing  amount  of 
silk-weaving,  a  few  paper-mills,  a  manufacture  of  shoes,  some 
local  breweries  and  a  tolerably  extensive  malting  trade,  make  up 
the  sum  of  such  enterprise ;  and  the  dulness  of  even  the  largest 
tovms,  except  on  market  day,  appears  in  curious  contrast  to  the 
teeming  and  swarming  activity  of  what  are  usually  called  the 
*  hives  of  British  industry.* 

There  is  plenty  of  work  going  on  nevertheless.  Corn  and 
«tock  farming  are  nowhere  more  successfully  practised  than  in  the 
Eastern  Counties.  The  climate  is  dry  almost  to  a  fault,  and  the 
Tariety  of  soils  enables  the  farmers  of  one  part  to  raise  wheat 
which  vies  with  that  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  of  another  to 
produce  the  best  quality  of  barley  grown  in  England ;  while 
by  help  of  the  mangold  of  the  heavy  and  the  turnips  of  the 
lighter  and  mixed-soil  lands,  innumerable  *  yards'  of  bullocks  are 
being  continually  made  ready  for  the  London  market.* 

The  isolation,  however,  of  East  Anglia  existed  as  much  in 
times  when  London  and  the  North   had   comparatively   little 

*  It  is  not  an  unnsaal  thing  for  10,0002.  worth  of  fat  bullocks  to  }>e  sent  up  in 
ft  single  cattle-train  from  Norwich  to  London. 

2  L  2  connexion. 
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connexion!,  as  now  when  three  vast  lines  of  communication 
transporting  gocnJs  antl  passengers  day  by  day  and  hour  by  \u 
to  and  from  the  Metropolis.  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  practic 
constituted  an  island  ;  r<»r  the  fen  district,  which  cuts  them  i 
from  the  rest  of  England  on  the  west,  was  not  less  an  obstacle  to 
intercourse  than  the  Wash  to  the  N.  W.,  or  the  sea  to  the  \.  and  E., 
while  to  the  south  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Stour  and  the  marsliy 
land  which  runs  on  each  side  of  that  river  after  it  ceases  to  l)c 
tidal,  continued  the  belt  of  dem.ircation  to  a  point  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  S.I*],  comer  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens,  while  part  of  this  short  distance  was  further 
blocked  by  the  Devil's  Ditch,  an  embankment  which  travellpn 
t»  Newmarket  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  about  three  miles  < 
tlie  Cambridge  side  of  that  town. 

Nor  was  this  isolation  merely  topographical.     The  earliest  w>~ 
counts  we  possess  tell  us  that  a  single  British  tribe,  the  Iceni,  were 
the  occupiers  of  the  land  ;  and  although  they  were  utterly  crusliwl 
in  the  battle  after  which  *  the  British  Warrior  Queen*  dcstroyc 
herself,  their  name  still  remains  in  the  Icenild  Way,  and  pn 
bably  in  the  word  Icklingham,  and  the  names  of  other  villages  itt* 
Suffolk.     Later  also,  in  Saxon  times,  the  colonists  as  we  shoulil 
now  term  them,  seem  to  have  been  more  purely  Teutonic,  or  1 
permanently  affected  by  Danish  inroads  than  those  of  any  ollw 
part  of  England  j  it  is  indeed  asserted  that  no  local  Suffolk  na 
can  with  any  certainty  Iw*  ascribed  to  a  Danish  or  Nonre^ial 
origin.     The  speech   of  the  people,  in  its  intonations  and  ifi 
peculiar  vowel  sounds,  differing  however  in  different  distric 
gives  unmistakable  proof  of  common  ancestry.* 

To  this  day  also,  an  lllast  Anglian  talks,  not  without  a  shade  of 
contempt,  of  an  inhabitant  of  another  county  as  a  sJiefrrs  mM, 
and  if  a  neighbour  leaves  the  village  and  inquinr  is  ni* 
for  him,  the  answer  is  very  likely  to  be  that  it  is  not  kan* 
where  he  is,  but  very  probably  he  may  be  gone  *  into  the  she 
And  thus  the  old  habit  of  the  I'^gyptians  according  to  Henitlotl 
and  of  the  Greeks  according  to  Platt>,  j  of  calling  all 
except  themselves  barbarians,  is  reproduc€?d  in  effect,  tboug 
not  in  words,  by  the  inhabitants  of  an  outlying  district  of  < 
own  countrv. 


*  We  may  oljaervo  that  nn  East  Anglian  penaant  drops  an  h,  and  thati 
are  cjonaonantal  bs  wh&U  &>  vowwl  peculiarities ;  bucU  aa  the  pronnxidatioQ  di 
t  and  th—'  now  and  t'en/  Et«sex— aud  of  the  ip.  as  something  between  ul  vui*> 
Norfolk. 

t  Bapfi^povs   8i   wcIktoi  o!   Alyvirrtoi  HoKiovfft   TOwi   /i^  o-^t^i   A^m^A 
JlrnxlUuA,  ii.  158. 

Ti  fxif  'EWriViKhv  £)t  it>  iirh  rrtiyrctir  i^aipovrr's  )r«f>^r,  n-vfurturt  ii  rws  i 
y^'taty Bdp$af>ov  (jn^  K\^]Tti  TpofftjTdiT*!  ovTi.— Plato,  JWiVirnf  88t  »• 
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There  arc  perbaps  few  things  more  interesting  tbau  loeal  pecu- 
iarities  of  si>eec:h.  Why  should  the  inhabitants  of  one  district 
labitually  and  instinctively  use  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and 
ngue  in  such  a  way  as  to  jerive  the  peculiar  effect  of  local 
Tonunciation  to  a  certain  set  of  vowels  or  consonants?  Why, 
for  example,  should  the  .f  in  Somersetslnre  be  a  z,  and  the  double 
of  Norfolk  approach  to,  but  be  not  entirely  identical  with,  the 
erman  H't  What,  too,  is  that  instinctive  process  by  which 
ords,  learnt  not  orally  but  by  reading,  are  pronounced,  not  as 
^he  schoolmaster  or  the  dictionary  commands,  but  according  to 
j,the  *  law '  which  particularises  the  pronunciation  of  similar 
ortls  in  habitual  use  in  the  tlistrict  ? 

These  are  interesting  questitins^  but  we  have  neither  time  nor 

inclination  to   pursue  them.    This,  however,  is  certain,  that,  as 

"oca!  fashions  of  dress  arc  all  but  extinct,  so    local    habits  of 

language  will  soon   follow.      Manchester  prints  have  destroyed 

the  one,  and  Birmingham  school-boards  will  abolish  the  other. 

t  is  not  long  since  a  iManx  man  left  a  considerable  legacy  for 

:he  completion  of  a  dictionary  of  what  is  now  a  dead  language, 

the  language  of  the  Isle  <if  Man.      If  the  extinction  of  dialects 

oes  on  as  rapidly  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the 

hild  may  be  already  born  who  will  live  long  enough  to  see  a 

iimilar  act  done  under  similar  circumstances  for  East  Anglian 

ipeech. 

Nor  is  it  the  influence  of  schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers 
only  that  wars  against  the  existence  of  dialects.  Any  cause,  like 
migration  or  emigration,  which  produces  a  wholesale  change  in 
the  personnel  oi  a  district,  is  sure  to  affect  its  dialect.  The  East 
of  England  had  one  great  emigration  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
an  emigration  tlie  linguistic  effects  of  which  are  clearly  traceable 
in  the  existing  peculiarities  of  Yankee  speech.  If  the  farmers 
of  SufTolk  succeed  in  expatriating  any  considerable  number  of 
their  workmen,  and  substitute,  even  in  smaller  masses,  a  mixed 
multitmle  from  other  parts  of  Englant!,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
East  Anglian  speech  will  fade,  and  ultimately  disappear,  before 
the  influence  of  extraneous  settlers,  to  whom  other  fashions  of 
pronunciation  and  utterance  are  familiar. 

It  is  not  only  tlie  sj>eech  of  East  Anglia  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.     The  country  abounds  ivitb  curious  and,  in  some  cases, 
Ijeautiful    remains   of   MidtUe-Age    architecture,    and    contains 
me  of   the   best   specimens  of   the  'brick   age'  of  the    10th 
,nd   17th   centuries,      lu    Suffolk,   Helminglmm   and    Ilengrave 
lalls,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Melford  Hall  in  that 
of  Elizabeth,  are  very  remarkable,  as  are  Blickling  and  Earning- 
bam  Halls  in  Norfolk.     They  are  both  of  the  17th  century. 

Owing 
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Owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  buikling-stone  does  not  exiit 
in  these  counties,  the  nearest  quarry  being,  wc  believe,  in  Linculo> 
shire,  there  are  fewer  remains  of  conventual   buildings  in  Esft 
Anglia  than  may  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  England.      Of  titf 
great  abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for  example,  little  now  remains 
except  the  external  wall  and  a  gate-house  of  rare  beauty,  aJtboofh 
there  is  hardly  an  old  wall  in  the  town  which  has  not  more  or  Im 
of  ashlar  built  into  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  raat 
conventual  church,  300  feet  long,  which  has  almost  totally  ili>' 
apj^ared,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  monastic  buildings,  were  ica 
many  years  after  the  Reformation  a  stone  quarry  for  the  town 
Buildings  for  defence  fared  better — witness  Norwich  Castle  aini 
Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk,  and  Framlingham  Castle  in  Suffolk,  not 
to  mention  Colchester  and  Hedingham  castles,  which  arc  just  over 
the  border  in  Essex  ;  but  it  is  in  the  town  and  village  churrb« 
that  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  arc  especially  remwi- 
able.     One  feature  of  these  churches  is  almost  peculiar  trj  thne 
two  counties,  the  round  towers,  of  which  there  are  in  Norfolk 
125,  and   in  Suffolk   40 ;    the   whole  of   the    rest    of  En;:l\r««i 
supplying  only  15,  of  which  nine  are  in  the  adjoining  cv«'-   * 
of  Essex  and  Cambridgeshire.      It  has   been   conjecture 
some  of  these  towers  existed  before  the  introduction  of  < 
tianity,  Jis  places  of  refuge,  like  the  Peels  of  the  Border  cf  , 
and  had  churches  tacked  on  to  them,  so  to  speak,  t<j  which  liu* 
served  as  belfry.     Their  peculiar  shape  is  no  doubt  to  be  .itui- 
buted  to  the  fact  that  a  square  tower  can  hardly  be  built  w 
cut  stone  for  the  quoins,  whereas  the  flints  picked  off  the 
and  gravel-pits  were  applicable  for  round  towers  without  a<!i 
of  material  which,  if  used,  would  have  had  to  l)e  importetJ 
Lincolnshire.     This  theory,  however,  of  the  pre-christian  >     _ 
of  some   of  these    towers   is    hard   to  substantiate.      It    is   well 
known  that  the  prevalence  of  flint  in  the  chalk  and  gravel  of 
East  Anglia  has  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  cl.iss  of  masonrr.     NoC 
only  are  untrimmed  flints  employed  with  morlar  for  Walls,  bttt 
the  workman,  taking  advantage  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  chip* 
them  with  the  hammer  into  regular  cubes,  which  fit  so  e> 
together  that  it  is  not  possible  to  insert  a  knife  betwe<*n  the  j 
There  are  examples   in   Norfolk  and  Suffolk   of  walls  so  coi>- 
structed,   with    a   face  as   smooth    as    glass.      The    flint    is  wlao 
often  mixed  with  ashlar,  and   this  masonry,  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  existing  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  maybe  seen  in  many 
of  the  finest  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  churches  of  the  1.5th  and  ItJtli 
centuries.      It  is  said  that  there  arc  no  churches  in  Suffolk,  aod 
very   few   in    Norfolk,   which  can  be  certainly  ascribed   to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  Conquest.     We  have  heard  that  on  MiBa- 

churcbHlooim. 
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church-doors  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  remains  of  leather,  presumably 
humatif  have  been  found  under  the  broad-headed  nails  with 
which  such  doors  are  studded,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
[the  skin  belonged  to  some  Danish  Marsyas,  flayed  to  ''  encounige' 
the  visits  of  his  countrymen.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  door  might  not  have  been  part  of  an  earlier  structure 
than  any  now  existent  church.  A  few  years  since  an  old  oak 
stood  in  the  parish  of  Hoxne,  to  which  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr 
was,  accordino'  to  local  tradition,  bound  when  he  was  shot  to 
death  by  the  Danes  ;  and  if  a  tree  existed  of  so  great  an  age, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  oak  timber  should  not  keep  sound 
for  as  long  a  period.* 

But  it  is  not  only  the  smaller  churches  which  are  interesting 
in  these  counties.  Some  of  the  larger  are  remarkable  for  the 
curious  disproportion  between  their  size  and  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  Along 
the  coasts  both  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  height  of  the  church 
towers  is  worth  notice.  Like  '  Boston  Stump  '  in  Lincolnshire, 
they  are  useful  as  sea-marks,  some  of  them  being  between  lt~ 
and  20€  feet  high.  Nor  are  they  all  tower,  for  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  nave  and  aisles  are  large  enough  to 
hold  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  so  that 
the  actual  congregation  is  lost  in  the  vast  precincts.  There  is 
a  village  church  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  120  feet  long  and  70 
broad.  We  believe  the  congregation  seldom  exceeds  100 
persons. 

Placed,  as  this  population  has  always  been,  apart  from  the 
high-road  of  national  intercourse,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  old 
habits  should  linger  long,  and  that  even  in  the  matter  of  wages ^ 
the  farmers  should  have  testified  more  than  customary  unwilling- 
ness to  depart,  to  their  own  detriment,  from  the  usual  tariff. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  up  to  the  last  three  or  four  years 
wages  have  been  exceptionally  low,  so  far  as  money  payment  is 
concerned.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  many  parishes 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  ordinary  rate  of  Saturday  night 
payment  has  not,  exceeded  ds.  ;  to  this  would  have  to  be  added 
4d.  or  6f/.  a  day,  for  the  services  of  any  child  of  the  family  able 
to  do  the  task  of  what  is  somewhat  enigmatically  termed  *ke€p-  j 
ing  birds,'  in  other  words,  '  keeping  them  off'J  for  any  time  of  the 
^  year  when  such  services  are  useful,  and  somewhere  about  5/. 
HJor  the  harvest  work,  be  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  duration.  In 
Hthc  old  days  of  reaping  with  the  sickle,  the  gleaning  corn  was 

^     •  Ciirioualy  enonph.  when  the  trco— which /rW  in  1849— was  cut  op,  an  arrow- 
head waa  foiuid  ia  tiie  heart  of  it. 

calculated 
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calculated  as  enough  to  pay  the  rent — that  rent  ranging  from  . 
to  5/.     Now-anlays  however,  what  with  the  horse-reaper  anil 
horse-rake,  these  casual  accessories  to  wages  are  not  so  available 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  parishes  only  a  few  miles  ap 
the  rate  of  wages  has  heen  often  found  to  be  far  from  unifoi 
varying  in   two  places  not  far  from  each  other  to  the  extent  < 
some  shillings  a  week,  so  that  the  averages  which   arc  gIvcD  \m 
statistical  returns,  such  as  that  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  wt 
the  tlon.   \i.  Stanley  belonged,  and  which  he  has  suuima 
and  such  as  those  contained  in  the  Poor  Law  Returns,  gi« 
clear  notion  of  the  actual  amount  of  wages  in  single  par 
Thus,  for  example,  wc  are  told  that  in  the  Samford  LJnioa,  i 
Suffolk,  wages  arc  \\s.  a  week.     But  that  union  contains  mand 
parishes,  and  while  in  some  parishes  the  wages  might  have  beefll 
considerably  above,  in  others  they  would  be  considerably  below! 
the  specified  amount. 

These  inequalities,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see,  will  henceforwsrl 
rapidly  diminish.  The  whole  tendency  of  prices  all  over  the 
country  has  been,  and  will  still  more  distinctly  in  future  year*  lir. 
towards  e(|uaUty.  In  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales  and  ScutUnil 
the  influence  of  railways  and  cheap  postage  is  every  year 
increasingly  apparent ;  and  what  applies  to  prices  in  gcnc7»li 
applies  to  wages  in  particular. 

Perhaps  if  we  could  ascertain  the    truth  with  accuracy, 
should  find  that  cheap  postage  has  bad  a  greater  elTert  on 
social   condition  of  the  labouring  classes  than  all  other  catts 
put  together.     Consider  what  was  the  position  of  the  scatti 
members  of  a  labourers  family  forty  years  ago.     ^'illage  ptw 
offices  hurtlly  existed,  and  the  postage  of  letters  being  accurdiu 
to  distance,  made  it  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  expense  fa 
any  communication,  however  slight  and  sparse,  to  be  kept  a| 
between    parents,    children,    brothers,    and    sisters.       And    th 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  more  dispersed  the  family,  the  greati 
out  of  all  comparison  the  tax  on  intercourse.     It  was,  in  fact,  i 
sort  of  prohibitive  duty  on   family  affection   and   parental  it 
iluence;  and  many  a  poor  boy  and  girl,  who,  broken  off; 
all    news  of   home,  have  been  swallowed   up    in    the  naosecmt 
vortex  of  city  crime  an<l  city  vice,  might  have  hevn  saved  froi^B 
ruin  if  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  practical  good  sense  had  existed  an^HI 
fructified  in  the   brain  of   some    earlier  Secretary   of   the  Pos^^ 
Office. 

The  view,  then,  which  is  taken  of  the  present  agriculta 
wages  contest,  as    of  a  new  thing  sprung  from  the    invent! 
mind   of  a   Primitive   Metho<list   preacher,    and    nuned    in\ 
activity  by  the  vulgar  claj>trap  of  persons  like   '  Mr,   \V. 
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rtl,  of  Peiiiston  Towers,  Ross,'  who  fig^ures  as  a  landowner, 

wbo  enunciates  levolutionary  and  seditious  sentiments  in  a 

trongiv  provincial   accent,  and  with  an  impartiality  of  abuse 

irhich  spares    no  rank  or  profession^ — this  view  we  repeat,  is 

entirely    false.     That    state  of  things  where  '  seven  halfpenny 

loaves  should  be  sold  for  a  penny,  and  the  three-hooped  pot 

should  have  ten  hoops,'  has  been  promised  at  various  times  in  our 

liistory.    And  such  promijjes  have  been  liberally  showered  on  the 

Bastern  Counties.    The  Littester's  rebellion  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 

)\  and  Rett's  rebellion  in  the  sixteenth,  are  instances  of  this  ; 

aintl  the  latter  outbreak,  which  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Froude,* 

tias  in    it  some   elements    which    strongly  remind    us    of  the 

events  of  this  year.     The  enclosure  of  commons,  or  rather  the 

3nversion  of  arable  land  into  pastures,  appears  to  have  been  a 

chief  grievance  then,  and  now-a-days  Mr.  Arch  seldom  makes  a 

iapeech  without  dentmncinj^  enclosures. 

Again,  in  the  memory  o(  the  present  generation,  there  were 
[disturbances  on  the  introduction  of  the  first  rude  machinery  for 
I  thrashing  and  dressing  corn.  The  writer  of  these  lines  remembers 
rliow  nigiit  after  night  the  horizon  used  to  be  lit  up  with  a  dull 
'  glare,  sometimes  at  one  point  sometimes  at  another,  by  the 
flames  of  burning  stack-yards  ;  and  the  assize  records  of  1830- 
will  give  but  too  many  instances  of  the  retribution 
exacted  from  the  unhappy  authors  of  the  damage.  '  Swing,' 
the  half-mythiral  impersonation  of  the  flail  and  its  rights,  is 
^^  not  yet  forgotten,  and  might  almost  be  foreshadowed  by  the 
^fc  drudging  goblin/  of  whom  Milton  sings,  that — 


' in  one  night,  ere  glimpao  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  has  thrashod  the  com 
That  ten  (ifty-labourers  could  not  end.* 


Swingal'  is  the  East  Anglian  name  for  tliat  part  of  a  flail 
which  beats  the  corn, — the  thong,  so  to  speak,  of  the  wooden 
whip,  and  is  in  fart  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  swing!,'  a  whip. 
Threatening  notices,  left  on  the  doorstep  or  pushed  into  the 
window  of  a  farmhouse,  and  warning  the  occupant  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  using  a  thrashing-machine  his  stacks  would  be  burnt, 
were  usually  signed  'Swing.' 

In  this  point,  however,  the  labourer  of  the  present  day  shows 

himself  far  Lii  advance  of  his  fathers.      In  spite  of  nmch  jiro- 

Dcation,  in  spite  of  speeches  which  cannot  be  termed  less  than 

acendiary,   there  lias  been  no  instance  of  riot  on  the   part  of 

be    labourers   themselves,  unless  indeed  one    or    two  cases  of 


*  •  History  of  Eagland/  toL  v. 
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intimidation,  with  which  the  wives  had  perhaps  a<    rauch  W 
do  as  the  husbands,  can  be  called  by  that  name.*      This  is  a 
matter  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful :  it  shows  a  real 
advance  in  civilisation, — an  advance  due,  as  we   believe,  to  » 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  aad   this  in  spite 
of  all  assertions   to  the  contrary,  that   thej   are  members  o^ 
community  where  law  and  justice  exist,  and  that   their   fi 
citizens,  whatever  Mr.  Arch  and   Mr.  Ward  may  say,  are 
disposed  to  allow  them  to  be  unjustly  or  tyrannically   used  bfj 
their  employers,  or  by  any  one  else. 

Although  similar  movements  among  the  country  poor  haft 
taken  place  from  time  to  time,  there  is  of  course  no  quesdoa 
that  the  present  stir  arose  about  two  years  since,  and  than 
the  most  important  f>erson  in  this  movement  is  Joseph  Ardt 
Nevertheless,  long  before  Joseph  Arch's  name  was  kowa 
I  except  in  Primitive  Methodist  circles,  a  man  who  belongs  10  « 
profession  which  Joseph  Arch  and  all  his  less  scrupulous  allies 
delight  in  vilifying, — the  profession  of  an  English  Clergynuui, 
- — had  made  a  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Union  of 
Agricultural  Labourers.  This  was  done  by  Canon  Girdlestooe 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Norwich,  as  long  »g»» 
as  1868  ;  and  at  that  time  he  stated,  as  he  had  in  effect  done  lon^ 
before  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Times,'  that  nothing  short  of 
combination  would  effect  any  improvement  in  the  deplorahlt^ 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  ^M 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  people  who  write  oeaUr^' 
bound  books  with  metaphorical  titles  and  illustratiooi  an  a 
subject  like  this,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  tell  us  the  plain  troth 
without  edging  it  with  prismatic  colours.  We  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article  the  names  of  three  books,  all  of  whii ' 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  of 

*  Labour  Movement,'  but  none  of  which  is  free  from  the  vi( 
to  which  we  have  referred.      Of  these  far  the  moat  valuable 
a  book  by  Mr.  Heath,  entitled  '  The  English  Peaaantry  ;' 
although  there  is  in  it  something  of  the  tendency  to  whi 
have  alluded,  which,  if  we  might  coin  a  phrase,  we  should 

*  Our-own-Correspondentism,' — there  is  much  valuable  Infonna- 
tion  derived  from  trustworthy  sources. 

Mr.  Heath  devotes  two  chapters  of  his  book  to  an  account 
the  state  of  the  peasantry  in  the  ffest  of  England,  giving  oopi 


•  On  each  of  two  occwions  when  ctuea  of  thw  itatiiro  were  brought  ht/bn  ii« 
magistnteit  fit  Bury  St.  Edinuad's.  »  clergymnn  waa  on  tho  Benoli      Tr  lh«r»  »** 
oonntry  goutlcmea    eucmgh  to  perform  uie  duties  of  Justice 
'  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  it  wotiM  (.un?ly  k'  .  .  ;  .  : 

the  clergy  abould  not  iaterfere  ia  matters  of  crituiaal  law. 

details. 
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details,  and  details  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  us  wonder,  not 
that  strikes  take  place  among  that  class,  but  that  the  class  itself 
tlid  not  either  cease  to  exist  or  at  all  events  begin  to  strike  years 
and  years  ago.  These  chapters  lead  naturally  on  to  a  very 
interesting  statement  of  what,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  is  calie<l 
*  the  work '  of  Canon  Girdlestone.  That  gentleinan  having,  as 
Vfe  are  told,  spent  part  of  Iiis  previous  life  in  Lancashire,  had 
l>een  used  to  see  the  bright  si<le  of  peasant  existence.  He  was 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  presented  by  Devonshire  labourers 
receiving  7s.  to  8s.  a  week,  and  three  or  four  daily  pints  of 
cider  of  execrable  quality,  with  very  little  piece  work  and  hardly 
any  harvest  wages,  with  bad  cottages,  chance  fuel,  and  only  such 
milk  as  was  not  given  to  the  pigs.  He  tried  private  remon- 
strance, but  in  vain.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  cattle  plague,  he 
adopted  an  expedient  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  Scots 
minister  who,  in  respect  of  his  enemies,  took  a  safe  revenge  by 
praying  for  them :  the  forms  of  the  liturgy  not  admitting  this 
procedure.  Canon  Girdlestonc  boldly  preached  against  them,  and, 
taking  for  his  text  these  words,  *  Behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thy  cattle,'  he  urged  upon  bis  bearers  the  consideration 
that  they  had  been  treating  their  labourers  worse  than  they  would 
their  cattle.  He  raised  a  terrible  storm.  The  farmers  per- 
secuted him  in  every  way,  and  finally  insulted  him  in  a  j>eculiarly 
agricultural  fashion :  they  came  to  his  tithe  dinner,  and  then 
refused  to  drink  his  health.  Canon  Girdlestone,  being  a  brave 
man,  pursued  the  one  course  oj>en  to  every  Englishman  who  suffers 
persecution  :  he  wrote  to  the  '  Times.'  This  opened  the  whole 
subject  to  public  view.  General  sympathy  was  aroused  ;  offers 
of  money,  of  employment,  of  helps  to  migration  poured  in.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discussion  which  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Canon  Girdlestone, 
has  been  among  the  main  causes  of  that  stir  among  farm-labourers 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years,  as  in  like  manner 
it  is  to  him  the  labourers  owe  the  first  suggestion  of  a  Labourers* 
Union. 

The  career  of  Joseph  Arch  is  matter  of  notoriety.  It  cannot 
he  asserted  that  the  English  labourer  is  as  a  rule  '  addicted '  to 
piety.  And,  perhaps,  our  clerical  readers  will  not  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  us  if  we  assert  that  peasant  piety  has  a  great 
tendency  to  atlopt  some  f*»rm  or  other  of  Methodism.  Dis- 
sent, nay  even  Wesleyan  Methodism  itself,  is  not  strong  in  the 
villages.  Congregational  nonconformity  requires,  naturally 
a  cunffTCffatiom  Numerous  pews  must  l>e  filled  to 
stipend.  There  is,  by  the  bye,  little  doubt  that  the 
of   exclusive    possession    contributes    largely    to    the 
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attractiveness  of  the  '  chapel '  as  it  is  now  called,  or  *  meeting 
house,'  as  was  its  name  when  nonconfonnity  was  rcligiotis,  not 
political,  and  would  as  soon  have  touched  pitch  as  made  alUan< 
with  Bradlaugh  ;  but  day  labourers  can  afford  but  very  slendi 
seat-rents,  and  often  prefer  the  uncouth  utterances  of  a  preacb 
taken  from  their  own  class  to  the  more  varnished  vulg:arittes 
the  ordinary  '  minister.'  Hence  the  growing  power  of  Primitive 
Methodism  in  villages  and  small  country  towns.  Liturgical 
forms  *  bore  '  the  peasant.  Ordinary  Dissent  finds  it  does  not  par 
to  start  a  'cause'  where  no  grist  comes  to  the  ecclesiastical  mill, 
and  there  is  nothinj;^  left  but  this  form  or  no-form  of  worship,  its 
deal  desk  for  pu]pit,  its  rough  benches  for  pews,  and  men  of  the 
class  of  Joseph  Arch  for  preachers.  When  the  dream  of  radical 
politicians  is  realised,  the  Church  of  England  disendowed,  am 
the  laud  restored  to  its  '  rightful '  owners,  it  will  be  well  if  the 
four-acred  farmers  of  those  times  get  such  recognition  of  divine 
things  as  these  rude  ministrations  supply,  for  assuredly  they  will 
in  many  places  get  none  which  is  better. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Joseph  Arch  as  what  is  called 
an  *  agitator,'  was  at  a  meeting  convened  at  Wcllesbourue,  in  War- 
wickshire, a  village  where  the  labourers  came  to  the  concluaioQ 
that  the  time  had  come  to  do  something  for  the  purix>sc  o(  raisiiij^ 
wages.*  He  made  bis  speech  from  *  a  pig-killing  board  '  set  under 
a  tree.  The  police  stepjied  in,  the  gas  in  the  village  lamps  w 
turned  off,  but  he  jiersevered.  Many  subsequent  speeches  Ua\ 
been  reported,  but  of  this  his  maiden  s|>eech  there  is  no  record. 
No  doubt  however  it  was  very  effective,  for  a  few  weeks  afterward* 
began  the  Wcllesbourne  strike,  and  in  the  May  following,  thi 
meeting  having  been  held  in  February  1^72,  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  was  established. 

The  first  number  of  the  Labourers'  Union  Chronicle  was  printi 
6th  June  1872.    Its  original  title  was  as  follows  :  *  The  Labour*- 
Union    Chronicle    and   Journal    of   the    National    Agricult 
Labourers'  Organisation,'  conducted  by  J.  E.  Matthew  Vinoeui 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  N.  A.  L.  U.  (National  Agricultural 
bourers'  Union.)'     Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  altered  r 
title  to    *The    Labourers'    Union    Chronicle,    an    Independc: 
Advocate  of  the  British  Toilers'  Rights  to  Free  Land,  F'reedoi 
from   Priestcraft  and  from    the  Tyranny  t>f  Capital,'  and   Mr, 
Vincent  has  drop|>ed  bis  designation  of  '  Hon.  Treasurer  of  thaj 
N.  A.  L.  U.,'  although  he  appears  still  to  act  in  that  office,  so 
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•  One  of  the  flippancies  of  nir'  -    r  'i,li  u                                           ^ 

*wage,'  iu  place  of  th.-  g^wnl  oLl  ,«!  '  woges.*     The  flrst  Ibna  dooi  u.- 

«wur  tithtr  in  ibv  .\uthnrutcd  \  .: „.  in  Shake«pear« ;  the  Mcood  togm  to 
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far,  at  all  events,  as  regards  contributions  for  the   locked-out 

labourers.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  change  of  title  is 
.sig-nificnnt,  and  that  what  was  originally  and  ostensibly  a 
[movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  financial  and  social  con- 
Idition  of  the  Ajan'icultural  Labourer,  is  now  assuming  larger 
I  dimensions,' and  identifying  itself  more  and  more  with  the  general 

programme  of  the  advanced  Radical  Party.* 

This,  we  think,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  the  natural 

endency    of   all    agitations    to    go    further  than   their  original 

iproTnotcrs  intend.      And   the  peculiar  feature  of  this  movement 

f  is,  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  dependent  for  its  voice  on  persons 

who  take  it  up,  more  or  less,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  who 

■  parade  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
order  to  be  able  more  conveniently  to  attack  institutions,  such 
for  instance  as  the  parochial  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  what  are  calletf  the  *  Land  Laws,'  on  the  plea  that  these  are 
answerable  for  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  Abolish  the 
Church  of  England  tfi-morrow,  and  how  will  that  tend  to  raise 
wages  or  improve  cottages?  Many  villages  would  lose  the 
presence  of  a  respectable  gentleman,  whose  profession  puts  him 
on  something  like  an  equality  with  all  his  neighbours,  who  mav 
sometimes  not  he  very  active  in  that  profession,  nor  have  very 
clear  views  of  doctrine,  nor  very  great  power  of  expf>sitian,  who 
may  not  be  very  keen  in  visiting  his  Hock,  or  very  judicious  in 
the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  the  dispensing  of  charities,  but 
who,  after  all,  is  likely  to  apply  his  time,  and  his  income,  slender 
though  it  may  be,  in  a  less  selfish  manner  than  any  ordinary 
small  country  gentleman  would  do.  Surely  the  influence  of 
country  clergymen  is  usually  a  humanising  and  civilising 
influence.  And  if  they  have  not  generally  been  so  chivalrous 
as  Canon  Girdlestone  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  as  a  body  they  have  sided  with  oppression. 
If  they  have  not  done  all  the  good  they  could,  they  have  not 

tdone  much  positive  harm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  among  the  leaders  of 
this  movement,  hatred  to  the  clergy  has  been  a  very  prominent 
motive.     After  all,  Joseph  Arcli  is  not  a  labourer ;  he  is  a  dis- 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  leadiug  article  of  tlie  first  nnmber  of 
the  regoneratefl  *L.  U.  Chronicle:* — 'All  tho  toilers  ....  must  bo  our  clients. 
Our  heart  ia  larg<s  our  luiriMrwcs  are  great,  onr  influence  is  extoHMve  and  u 
extending;  and  when  all  who  live  by  toil  shall  give  their  fealty  to  us,  our 
sdvocacy  will  be  irresietible.' 

How  forcibly  it  lemindja  ite  of  Jack  Cade : — '  Valiant  I  am  ....  I  am  able  ta 
ciulure  much  ....  and  when  I  om  king,  as  king  I  will  be,  all  shall  oat  and 
drink  on  my  score ;  and  1  will  apparel  them  in  one  liven,-,  that  tlioy  may  agreo 
like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord.' — Se<30iid  Part  King  Emry  r/.,'act  i?. 
ae.  2. 
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sentrnp  minister  of  a  rustic  type,  influenced  by  the  jealousies  i 
prejudices  of  his  chiss.  From  the  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown 
Mr.  Spurg-pon,  dowTi  to  the  humblest  Primitive  Metbodift' 
minister,  there  is  an  abiding  sense  of  social  inferiority  to  the_ 
clergy,  which  lies,  we  arc  persuaded,  at  the  root  of  those  feelia  ^ 
whicii  have  created,  and  which  support,  such  institutions  as  i 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  State  Patronage  and  Control  of  the 
Church,  or  whatever,  accurately,  its  lumbering:  title  may  be.  The 
Nonconformist  Human  is  a  gootl  Christian  of  a  most  respectablp 
though  rather  vulgar  type  ;  but  the  glory  of  independence  of 
State  control,  and  the  multitude  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
abolition  of  tests,  and  the  extinction  of  church-rates  avail  ! 
nothing,  so  long  as  the  State  Church  Mordecai  sits  at  tbe  king 
gate. 

But  w^hJle  the  fact  of  Joseph  Arch's  position  has  helped  to 
give  to  this  movement  an  Anti-State  Church  character,  it  mart 
not  be  forgotten  that  among  the  labourers  many  of  tbe  mon 
thoughtful  are  attached  by  conviction  to  Primitive  MeiJi<xIisJ 
These  thoughtful  labourers  are  naturally  the  most  inchned  I 
review  and  be  dissatisfied  with  their  positioh,  and  taking  ufl 
their  own  cause  and  the  cause  of  their  fellows  as  religioa 
men,  they  have  produced  in  these  strikes  some  of  the  ( 
istics  of  a  religious  conilict.  And  when,  as  has  been  the  caaei^ 
Suffolk,  the  locked-out  men,  or  those  who  are  on  strike,  me 
together  in  the  humble  village  chapel  on  Sunday,  and  bolq 
religious  services  having  especial  reference  to  their  stnjgfl<vl 
that  struggle  is  likely  to  be  more  lasting  in  its  dimtion  aiiij 
more  permanent  in  its  effects. 

The  pages  of  that   Book,   full   of  varied   lore,  suited  lo 
the  needs   and   sorrows  and  joys   of  human  life,   contAin  p***! 
sages  which    are  strong  weapons  for  a  cause  like  this.      " 
hold,   the    hire    of  the  labourers  who  have  reaped  down  you 
fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  :  and  the  criei 
of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lofl 
ofSabaoth/    There's  a  text  for  a  sermon  to  lock-outs  I    Andwh 
they  look  for  apostolic  practice,  they  read  that  '  all  that  beUe\e 
were    together,    and    had    all    tilings    common ;    and  sold  tbcil| 
possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  everyo 
bad  need.' 

This  semi-religious  character  which  the  contest  has  i 
is  not  its  least  serious  feature.     The  East  Anglian  labourer  ina| 
not  have  much  acuteness,  but  he  has  great  solidity.     Some  tin 
since,  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  Suffolk,  after  noticio 
what  we  have  just  noticed — the  religious  element  in  the  contest- 
observed  that  no  two  more  obstinate  classes  were  ever  pitt< 
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inst  each  other  than  these  farmerg  and  these  labourers ;  they 
arc  in  fart  of  the  same  stock — the  stock  who,  as  officers  in  the 
g^eat  Cijntinental  war  used  to  observe,  woukl  go  more  doggedly 
to  certain  death  than  any  other  soldiers  in  the  army. 

Another,  and  a  very  difl'erent  cause  of  this  agitation,  is  that 

linger  for  land  which  seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  natural  and 

mgenital  propensity  in  the  human  race.     The  labourer  with  no 

en,  pines  for  a  garden.     The  man  with  a  small  allotment, 

lines  for  a  larger  one.     The  man  with  six  acres  wants  fifteen.* 

he  man  with  a  two-horse  farm  wants  a  four-horse  farm  ;  and  so 

But  this  sacra  fames  is  made  use  of  by  tlie  professional 

ople  of  the  movement  to  serve  their  own  ends  j  those  ends 

ing  simply  what  plain  people  call  confiscation. 

•  The  objects  contemplated  by  the  National  Union  of  Agricultural 
Labourers  are,  as  set  forth  by  the  Union  : — 1 .  *'  To  improve  the  general 
condition  of  agricultural  labom-ors  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  2.  "  To 
encourage  the  formation  of  Branch  and  District  Unions ;"  and 
3.  "  To  promote  co-opemtion  and  communication  between  Unions 
l^lready  in  oxiBtence."  '  | 

But  these  are  not  the  objects  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  at 

least  not  the  ultimate  objects,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned.     These 

iobjects  may  be  best  stated  by  a  quotation  from  Herbert  Spencer's 

I*  Social  Statics,'  extracted  with  approval    in    a  leading    article 

i>f  the  '  Labourers'  Chronicle  '  of  June  18th»  1874  :— 

'  We  Bee  that  the  right  of  each  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  limited 
f  hjf  the  like  rights  of  his  felhic^men,  is  immediately  deducible  from 
the  law  of  equal  freedom.  We  see  that  the  maintenance  of  this  right 
neeesBaril^  forbids  private  property  in  land  .  .  .  .' 

This  goes  rather  farther  than  that  celebrated  article  in  the 
Rules  of  the  Lincolnshire  Labour  League,  which  specifies  that 
the  rate  of  wages  should  not  l;>e  less  than  I85.  per  week.  And 
that  stirred  the  Suffolk  farmers  to  frenzy ! 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  of  the 
Land  Laws.     Suflfering,  however,  as  we  do,  from  that  stupidity 


*  See  a  letter  in  the  *  Times'  of  Anrast  15,  in  which  the  writer  gives 
&  naoet  iiiicrtating  ju'count  of  11  '  cottier,  aa  he  calJa  Mm,  nt-ar  Ipswich,  who 
had  jTiftiiftgcd  to  iniutiitnin  himself  on  six  acres  of  land,  although  with  great 
difficulty,  but  who  said,  *  if  I  only  had  fifteen  acres,  I  ehoidd  not  c;jre  to  call  the 
Queen  iny  cousin.'     It  may  be  observed  that  the  '  Labourers'  Chronicle,'  being 
iHther  puzzled  how  to  reply  to  the  plain  statement  contained  in  this  letter,  csUa 
■  he  *  cottier*  a  cunning  pcaMnt,  aMnmea  that  the  gross  produce  of  aa  ordinary 
arm  would  equal  101.  an  acre,  whereas  three  quarters  of  wheat  per  sere  on  fAs 
whole  farm  would  not  amount  to  that  soni ;  and  puts  words  into  the  '  cottier's  * 
Douth  which  he  ia  not  reported  to  have  ustd,  viz.,  that  he  '  grows  '  a  certain  crop, 
irheu  ho  only  says  he  '  has  grown '  such  a  crop  on  wme  oocosion  or  other, 
t  'The  English  Peosantiy,'  p.  200. 

and 
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and  ignorance  which  is  one  of  the  invariable  charactenstics  of 
the  London  Press,*  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  we  are  unable 
to  see  why  the  right  of  each  man  to  the  use  of  hi*  own  h»t, 
limited  only  by  the  like  rights  of  his  fellow-men,  is  not  as  im- 
mediately deducible  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom^  as  his  rijjhf 
to  the  use  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  so,  why  it  does  not  immetliriTfIr 
follow  that  the  maintenance  of  this  right  necessarily  fi 
private  property  in  hats.  If  all  the  land  is  to  be  cut  xiy 
four-acre  patches,  and  everybody  is  to  use,  that  is,  we  suppose, 
dig  up  nnfl  plant  any  four-acre  patch,  according  to  the  law  of 
equal  free<lom,  we  can  hardly  expect  much  of  a  crop.  Puttii)|^ 
that  aside,  however,  why  does  not  the  law  of  equal  frcedoai 
apply  just  as  inuch  to  railway  shares  as  to  land?  In  which  owe 
everybody  will  appropriate  everylxxly  else's  dividend,  subject,  of 
course,  to  that  highly-intelligible  proviso,  that  his  right  to  ibc 
use  thereof  must  be  limited  by  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men.t 

But  granting  as  much  as  any  landowner  could  desire  as  to  the 
rights  of  that  order,  and  having  no  wish  to  fall  in  with  theories 
whicii  can  never  be  carrietl  into  practice  except  after  a  blinMly 
and  disastrous  civil  war,  rendering  almost  valueless  th«'  suhjt-tl 
of  thequaTTcl,  we  are  still  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  much 
hardship  has  been  inflicted  on  the  poor  in  previous  gcaeratioos 
by  the  enclosures  which  took  place  before  the  passing  of  the 
present  General  Act  on  that  subject.  Arthur  Voung  was  no 
radical  leveller.  He  was  heir  of  land  which  had  belongrd  to  hi* 
forefathers  for  two  centuries.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  I^oanj  of 
Agriculture  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL  But  what  d<^s  he  s.»\ 
abijut  enclosures?  '  The  fact  is,  that  by  nineteen  enclosure  Bill* 
out  of  twenty  the  poor  are  injured — in  some,  grossly  injured,'  \ 
And  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  poor  man  wor<ls  which  might 
have  appearetl  in  the  '  Labourers'  Chronicle' : — 

*  Go  to  au  akhoiiBO  kitchen  of  on  old  enclosod  country,  ftXkd  that 
yon  will  boo  tlio  oxigin  of  poverty  and  poor  rates.  For  whooB  tf» 
they  to  bo  sober?  For  whom  are  tliey  to  save?  (such  am  Ihiir 
qaesticniB).    Far  the  pariah  V    If  I  am  diligent,  Bhall  I  haTO  leaT«  lo 


•  Heading  of  Icadini?  artk'lo  '  Liiboiirers'  Union  Cbroniale '  of  Jaly  4,  IST4, 
'The  Stupidity  and  I^^omnco  of  the  London  Pre»a.* 

t  )?<ir  Georgo  Ctimplxll,  at  the  late  meeting  of  Dip  British  AMoeiatioa,  iwd  a 
papiir  on  *  The  Privileges  of  Land,  wrongly  paIIcJ  l*r<^perly  ;*  meaiUng,  nf  rrmr». 
in  point  fnit  by  tliijj  vprlml  ponwlojc  that  property  ha*  iti  dntios  H'^ 
righti.  and  that  a  miut  has  nU  {jHtcf  a  Inte  Uuke  of  Ncwciuttlo)  a  rieht  i 

he  likes  with  his  own.     What  ire  mean  by  property  ia,  a  ,  '     i  j>r'i«rinir« 

of  the  duties  attaching  to  inooine,  whether  liehved  from  I  a  MZijr  aCbtr 

source,  bat  we  do  not  deny  thut  tboau  duties  exist.     TL'^    ^_i.  ...m  nntiua  «C 
property  is  gt«wardfibip. 

I  '  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  applying  WasteH  t»  the  IjtlttT  MainioiiMicT' 
and  Support  of  the  Poor.'    Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1801.    P.  42. 
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"build  a  cottage  ?    If  I  am  sober,  aliiJl  I  liave  knd  for  a  cow  ?    If  I  am 
frugal,  shall  I  have  half  an  acre  for  potatoes?     You  oflFer  no  motivcB ; 

1  you  have  nothing  hut  a  parish  officer  and  a  workhouse.     Bring  me 

iaTwtker  pot,^ 

oing  then  into  calculations  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
ceping  families  in  the  workhouse  on  the  one  hancl,  and  g^iviu]^ 
them  monej  to  settle  on  common  land  on  the  other,  he  declares 
himself  much  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed  that  he  makes  a  stipulation  that  the  land 
hoidd  be  inaliejiable.  This  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  modern 
complaint  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  which  attaches  to  the 
tramfer  of  land — a  difficulty  ascribetl  to  the  greed  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. 

Among  the  injurious  results  of  enclosures  he  specifies  one, 
that  the  poor  were  thence  compelled  to  sell  their  coica.  Now  if, 
instead  of  stimulating  the  had  passions  of  ignorant  men,  the 
spokesmen  of  this  labour  movement  would  take  up  some  practical 
question  like  the  supply  of  milk  to  labourers,  they  would  do 
incalculable  good.  No  one  who  has  seen  a  milk-fed  peasantry 
can  have  any  doubt  that  the  want  of  milk  in  all  'enclosed 
countries'  (to  use  Arthur  Young's  words)  is  a  most  serious 
cviL  It  is  almost  too  soon  to  speculate  what  effect  this 
want  may  have  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  race  ;  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  Irish  and  Scotch^  who  are  fed  on  milk, 
with  perhaps  nothing  else  except  oatmeal,  are  a  far  finer  race 
than  the  farm  labourers  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  who,  as 
children,  hardly  ever  taste  milk. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  subject.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  under  the  influence  of  various  causes,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  'hardening'  of  the  price  of  labour,  so  to  speak, 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
showed  itself  more  distinctly  at  iiarvest  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  harvest  wages  sprung  up  from  i>L  or  7/.  to  8/,,  i)/.,  and  even 
11/.  But  the  first  clear  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  Labourers' 
Union  appears  to  have  been  given  by  a  letter,  reprinted  in  the 
*  Times '  some  weeks  since,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  atlopted  by  that  body,  we  here  produce : — 

'  Deab  Sib,  *  Aldcrton,  February  22, 1874. 

•  The  Agricultural  Labourers  of  Ihie  branch  of  tho  National 
Agricultural  Union  in  your  employ  beg  respcctfaly  to  inform  you 
that  on  and  after  2  March  1874  they  will  require  A  rise  in  their 
wages  of  One  Shilling  per  weak  A  weaks  work  to  Consist  of  fifty 
}iour8  being  desirous  of  retaining  good  relations  between  employer 
and  employed  and  to  assure  you  that  no  unbecoming  feolings  prompt 
I  BB  to  such  A  course  wo  invite  you  if  our  tenus  are  not  in  accordences 
^      Vol.  137,— iV(?,  274.  2  M  with 
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with  your  view  to  appoint  an  earley  timo  to  meet  us  so  that  tro  maf 
lairlcy  Consider  tlie  mater  and  arrange  oar  aflEkirs  amicably. 

*  Yours  obedient  eorrauts, 

« The  Committeo.' 

Alderton  is  a  parish  near  the  sea,  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of 
Suffolk,  and  partly  belonging  to  Lord  Rendlesham ;  and  thU 
letter,  or  a  similar  one,  was  ser>'ed  on  twelve  farmers  in  that 
district,  the  Wilford  Hundred.  It  appears  to  have  been  sent  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  Agricultural  Unions.  Vit 
extract  from  the  rules  of  the  Lincolnshire  Union : — 

'B18PUTES   BETWEEN   EmfLOYBRB    AND   EXFLOTED. 

'  1.  Members  of  this  League  wishing  to  obtain  any  maiorial  altex*- 
tion  in  the  conditions  of  their  employment,  must,  before  acquainting 
tlieir  employers  of  their  intention  to  obtain  such  alteration,  lay  thoir 
case  before  the  Committee  of  the  Branch  to  which  they  belong,  who, 
in  turn,  must  at  once  give  information  to  the  Council  tbroog^  the 
Genei-al  Secretary ;  and  the  Branch  Committee  and  Executive  Council, 
in  conjunction,  shall  immediately  take  such  action  thereon  as  may  be 
necessary :  but  in  no  case  will  memberB  of  the  League  receive  scsist- 
anco  from  its  funds  should  they  voluntarily  ceoao  to  work  without  the 
Btknction  of  their  Branch  Committee  and  the  Executive  Council. 

*3,  When  members  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  their  BnodL 
Committee  and  tlie  Council  to  ask  tlicir  employers  for  an  alteratioD  in 
the  conditions  of  their  employment,  the  request  mnat  bo  made  in  a 
civil  and  conciliatory  manner;  no  threat  or  angry  wurda  zaoat  bo 
used.  And  should  the  employers  decline  to  grant  ^oir  nqneifelV  tii0 
Branch  Committee  shall  u^se  every  cudeavoor  by  deputitiOB  asd  oSbm 
of  arbitration  to  settle  the  differences  in  an  amicable  loaDDer ;  at  tho 
same  time  keeping  the  Coimcil  well  informed,  and  actiiig  Cfn  any 
advice  the  Council  may  give.' 

There  is  nothing  in  the  wordinorof  this  letter  which  suggrstsa. 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  noticed  by  those  to  whom  it' 
was  addressed.  It  is  quiet  and  respectful,  and  is  addrenal 
to  meml>ers  of  a  class  not  very  perceptibly  different  in  raiJc 
from  that  of  the  writer.  In  many  cases  the  children  of  tbc 
labourer  are  better  taught  than  the  children  of  the  farmer;  the 
habits  of  the  two  classes  are  much  the  same,  the  chief  differenoc 
being  that  the  one  does  the  bawl  work  and  the  other  the  easy 
work  of  the  farm  which  they  both  unite  in  cultivating  and 
tending.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addresse<l  belong  to  a  class  which  i-^  '>-^' 
<llstinguished  for  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  others,  \v 
is  easily  irritated,  and  which,  at  the  particular  juncture  w  ticn 
this  letter  was  written,  had  had  much  to  irritate  it.  It  ia 
only  lately  that  the  farmers  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
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labourers  have  ceased  to  be  cliildrcn.  It  is,  however,  so,  and 
this  fact  has  to  be  met.  It  happens  in  many  htmseholds  that 
the  first  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  eldest 
son  is  a  sore  trial — a  cause  of  heartburnings  and  coklness  ;  he  is 
no  longer  a  chikl,  but  the  parents  are  unable  to  realize  the  new 
relations  which  must  henceforth  exist  between  them  and  him. 
Sf>  with  the  farm  labourer.  For  generations  past  his  wages  and 
his  position  have  been  pretty  much  what  his  employer  chose. 
Without  being  legally  tied  to  the  soil,  he  was  virtuallj  so. 
Having  legal  freedom  of  contract,  he  had  no  actual  freedom  of 
contract.  This  is  so  no  longer,  and  never  can  be  so  again.  And 
this  was  the  fact  which  the  farmers,  first  of  East  and  then  of 
West  Suffolk,  have  had  to  face.  In  East  Suffolk  they  refused  to 
recognize  it ;  they  sent  no  reply  to  the  letter  of  *  the  Committee,' 
and  the  consequence  was  a  strike.  In  West  Suffolk  they  antici- 
pated action  on  the  part  of  any  '  Committee '  by  a  lock-out. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  but  we  can- 
not acquit  the  farmers  of  all  blame  in  either.  In  the  first  case, 
however,  we  think  their  error  not  much  more  than  an  error  of 
judgment.  Although  the  letter  of  the  labourers  was  most  properly 
worded,  we  must  remark  that  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
had  lM?en  loaded  with  abuse  by  the  orators  of  the  Unions  and  by 
the  newspaper  which  is  or  was  the  organ  of  all  the  Unions  in  the 
country.  And  thus  being  very  partially  able  to  defend  themselves, 
having  never  been  used  to  much  notice  of  any  kind,  particularly 
of  an  unfavourable  nature,  when  they  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  being  most  freely  criticised,  tliat  speeches  were  being  made 
which  they  had  not  eloquence  to  reply  to,  and  articles  written 
which  they  had  no  literary  ability  to  answer,  and  even  songs 
made  upon  them — a  grievance  which  has  been  felt  to  be  such 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  l*snlmist — which  they  could  not  repel 
by  any  counterblast  of  poetry,  they  simply  did  what  their  cart- 
horses are  sometimes  inclined  to  do  when  over-weighted  :  they 
turned  what  they  would  call  *  rusty,'  and  di<l  nothing.  This,  we 
think,  was  an  error  in  judgment,  but  it  is  an  error  which  persons 
suddenly  introtluced  into  new  circumstances  are  very  apt  to 
commit,  For  a  labourer  to  speak  was  a  portent  like  that  which 
occurred  to  a  certain  prophet  in  Old  Testament  story,  and  the 
impulse  of  the  other  interlocutor  was  probably  much  like 
Balaam's :  '  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for  now 
would  1  kill  thee!'  The  farmers,  however,  did  not  go  so  far 
as  manslaughter ^they  only  did  not  raise  their  labourers'  wages. 
Upon  this  the  men  struck  ;  the  strike  extended  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  things  looked  serious,  particularly  as  about 
that  time  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  Cambridgeshire, 
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Uncolnsliirc,  and  elsewhere.  From  this  time,  for  about  two  <  r 
three  months,  a  j2:ame  of  brag  was  playecl  between  mustn 
and  men ;  un fortunately,  however,  for  the  men,  the  spring  wm 
unusually  dry,  the  usual  amount  of  weeding  and  other  spring 
labour  was  not  required,  and  the  weather  fought  against  the 
Labourers'  Union.  Had  the  spring  been  wet,  matters  woold 
not  have  been  so  pleasant  for  the  masters  ;  the  result  might  prac- 
tically have  heen  the  same,  but  attended,  for  them,  with  ftr 
greater  inconvenience. 

In  West  Suffolk  the  farmers,  or  at  least  a  large  proportifu 
them,  played  a  different  game.  Headed  by  an  eminent  Paiiii- 
mentAry  barrister,  who  is  himself  a  considerable  farmer,  anil 
backed  by  some  local  land-sur>  cyors  and  lawyers,  they  formed 
a  Defence  Association,  and  locked  out  all  men  who  belonged  to 
the  Union,  passing  a  resolution  at  a  public  meeting,  which  in 
effect,  though  not  in  words,  was  directed  against  all  Unions 
whatever.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  first  days  of  June,  and 
from  that  time  until  harvest  a  contest  was  carried  on,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  be  very  clearly  traced,  but  which  appears  to 
have  ended,  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  by  their  having 
stuck  to  the  text  of  not  employing  Union  men,  and,  so  far  as  t be 
labourers  are  concerned,  by  some  of  them  having  lost  their  har- 
vest work,  some  having  emigrated,  and  some  having  alendy  or 
otherwise  dropped  their  connection  with  the  Union. 

But  when   we  come   to  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  it  wiiJ 
be  seen  that  the  struggle  has  not  yet  assumed  such  dimeoiionA 
as   to  render  it  at  all  prohable  that  the  present  state  of  thing*  , 
is  final.     So  far  as  is  known,  the  farmers  have  had  the  best     ^ 
it;  they  have  done  with  less  work  before  harvest,  they  have  ha 
no  difficulty  in  the  harvest  itself,  in  many  cases  the  Union  met  _ 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  employment,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  become  chargeable    upon  the   parishes    as    paupers*. 
Rut    what  are  the   numbers    of   the   combatants,   comparetl 
the   total    numbers   of   each   class    in    the    county  of  Suffolk?^ 
Out  of  38,000  labourers,  not  more  than  one-fifth  are  members 
of  any  Union.     Out  of  4600  farmers  and  graxiers,  little  morf 
than  one-eighth  have  joined  any  Defence   Association.      It  is 
also  asserted   that  half  the  Union  labourers  were  at  work  all 
through  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  so  that  the  contest,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  has  been  a  contest  in  which  one-eighth  of  the  farmer* 
have  vanquished  one-tenth  of  the  labourers.     Who  can  taj  that 
this  is  a  decisive  victory  ? 

And  such  as  it  is,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  victory  has  been  achieved  by  an  instrument  of  doubtful 
legality.      There  was  a  trial  at  Manchester  daring  the  Summer 
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Assises  of  this  jear,  which^  if  the  decision  of  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock  was  good  law,  seems  to  show  that  a  combination  of 
persons  for  objects  like  that  of  the  Farmers'  Defence  Associa- 
tion is  of  an  illeg-al  character.  The  case  was  this: — Certain 
members  of  the  Manchester  Self-acting  Minders'  Association 
refused  to  work  with  a  man  who  was  not  a  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation— the  result  being  that  this  man  lost  his  work.  Baron 
Pollock,  as  reptjrted  in  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette*  of  August  6, 
said,  *  It  was  perfectly  lawful  for  one  man  to  say  he  would  not 
ride  in  a  particular  omnibus,  or  buy  bread  from  a  particular 
baker ;  but  if  a  body  of  men  agreed  togctlier  not  to  ride  in  that 
omnibus,  or  not  to  buy  bread  from  that  baker,  it  would  be  an 
improper  interference  with  a  man's  earning  his  livelihood.'  One 
farmer  may  refuse  to  employ  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  Union,  but 
if  200  farmers  unite  in  pledging  themselves  not  to  employ  him, 
surely  it  is  *  an  improper  interference  with  that  man's  earning 
his  livelihood.'  We  commend  this  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  able  lawyer  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  West 
SuiTolk  Farmers'  Defence  Association. 

What  are  the  practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  struggle 
which  we  have  reviewed,  for  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers  ? 
May  we  urge  upon  landowners  the  consideration  that  we  live  in 
times  in  which  the  title  to  all  property  is  jealously  scrutinised, 
and  in  which  the  duties  which  by  general  consent  attach  to 
property,  especially  to  visible  and  tangible  property,  multiply 
daily?  There  arc  parishes  from  which  the  grandfathers  of  the 
present  owners  swept  away  every  cottage,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  labourer  who  worked  on  the  land  and  created 
the  rental,  being  a  burden  on  that  rental  for  time  to  come. 
Happily  at  present  there  is  no  temptation  to  repeat  this  practice 
in  other  parishes,  the  law  of  settlement  having  been  altered. 
But  society  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
duties,  either  of  the  owners  of  land  as  owners  or  of  the  State 
coming  to  their  aid  and  making  up  for  the  deficiencies  and 
malfeasance  of  past  generations,  is  to  provide  dwellings,  not 
hovels,  not  pigsties,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  called  them,  but 
proper  dwellings  for  the  labourer  who  tills  the  land,  at  a  reason- 
able distance  from  the  land  which  he  tills.  A  man  who  has 
to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  and  from  his  work  is  most 
unfairly  handicapped  against  one  who  steps  from  his  cottage 
into  the  field  where  he  has  to  spend  his  strength.  Moreover 
he  loses  his  chance  of  working  at  an  allotment  or  cultivating 
his  garden,  if  ho  have  one. 

Where  cottages  exist,  it  is  very  commonly  the  practice  to  let 
them  to  the  tenant  of  the  land  around.     We  very  much  doubt 
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the  propriety  of  this  practice.  It  puts  tbe  labi>uror  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  his  employer,  and  also  encourage*  short  tenancies.! 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  settle  a  labourer  and  to  render  him 
satisfied  with  and  attached  to  his  position  as  security  of  tenure, 
particularly  if  that  tenure  extend  to  a  g^arden  as  well  as  a  cottagre, 
and  if  that  garden  be  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  so  much 
the  better.  VVe  believe  it  will  be  found  that  most  labourers 
would  he  better  off  with  regular  and  fair  wages,  together  tritii  a 
cottage  and  large  garden,  than  if  put  int<j  possession  of  that  four- 
at  re  farm  of  which  Mr.  Arch  and  Mr.  Taylor  draw  such  goldta  i 
pictures. 

If  the  farmers  will  condescend  to  hear  a  word  of  advice,  we' 
should  make  hold  to  remind  them  that,  although  nt  present  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  contest,  it  has  Ijcen  but  a  pre- 
liminary skirmish,  and  that  unless  the  labourer  is  placed  in  a 
condition  more  satisfactory,  both  as  to  wages  and  as  to  the 
general  cooditi«)n  of  hiring,  than  has  been  tbe  case  up  to  this 
time,  tliey  may  depend  upon  it  that  these  battles  will  recur  witli 
renewed  intensity  and  increased  bitterness.  Never  again,  in 
the  face  of  Labourers'  Union  Chronicles  and  a  propaganda 
of  discontent,  can  farmers  hope  to  retain  the  labourer  in  th«| 
former  subjection.  They  must  be  prepared  to  have  to  deal  with  ^ 
him,  if  not  more  as  a  free  agent,  certainly  as  one  much  mon*  ] 
under  foreign  influences  than  heretofore.  In  self-nlefence,  th«f 
farmers  will  do  well  if  they  do  what  they  c*an  to  attach  the 
labourer  to  the  land.  For  weekly  notice  and  weekly  htriug, 
three  months,  or  still  longer  terms,  should  be  substituted,  witli 
particular  stipulations  as  to  har>'est.  We  have  before  referred 
to  the  milk  question  :  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  some  power 
does  not  exist,  just  as  a  water  suj>ply  is  compulsory  in  towns,  to 
make  a  milk  supply,  for  labourers'  children,  compulsory  in  the 
country. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  tenant-farmer  that  be  is,  after 
all,  the   least  necessary  element   in  the  agricultural  hierarchy.. 
Owners  of  the  land  there  must  be,  either  public  or  private,  under! 
the  present  or  under  any  future  state  of  *  land  laws.'    Cultivator 
of  the  soil  there  must  also  be  so  long  as  agriculture  goes  on  A 
but  the  tenant-farmer,  the  middleman,  is  an  accident  of  English] 
country   life,  which   has  no  analogy  in  many  other  countries,} 
and  which,  under  other  circumstances,  may  very  possibly  cwue 
to  exist  even  here.     The  tenant-farmer  then   will  do   well    to 
remember  that,  although  his  house  stands  strong  as  things  now 
are,  obstinate  resistance  to  the  fair  demands  of  his  labourers  may 
stimulate  emigration,  may  introduce  the  practice  of  co-operalivc 
farming,  and,  if  and  when  the  countv  franchise  is  ejttcnded  U> 
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the  labourers,  may  again  mako  the  counties  tlic  strongholds  of 
extreme  opinions,  just  as  they  were  in  the  tlajs  of  an  un-reformed 
Parliament. 

It  cannnt  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the  labourer,  that,  of  all 
luxuries  and  necessaries,  fresh  air  is  tixe  greatest,  and  that  the 
iivant  of  fresh  air  is  but  poorly  made  up  by  larger  wages.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  charms  of  the  country,  nor  are 
we  about  to  urge  the  virtues  of  contentment  and  ten  shillings  a 
week.  The  Catechism,  which  many  poor  children  learn,  has  l>een 
misrepresented  as  inculcating  the  duty  of  being  content  with 
that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us.  It 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  simply  says  that  we  should  do  our 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  sh ft II please  God  to  call  us; 
not  that  we  are  to  be  content  with  ten  shillings,  but  that  we  are 
not  to  misapply  twenty. 

Jiut  while  the  labourer  is  fully  justified  in  taking  all  lawful 
and  orderly  means  of  improving  his  position,  he  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  after  all,  there  are  great  advantages  in  a  state  of  life 
in  which  we  know  our  neighbours,  in  which  we  'dwell  among 
our  own  people,'  in  which  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
landlord  and  tenant,  have  a  jx^rmancnt  rather  than  a  temporary 
character.  In  towns,  all  men  are  more  or  less  Arabs,  here 
to-day  and  gone  t<t-morrow,  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  demand  and  the  supply  of  labour.  In  the  country,  there  is 
less  excitement,  less  competition,  a  lower  scale  of  pay  ;  but,  for 
all  except  the  most  pushing,  the  country  affords  attractions  f«>r 
the  steady  and  industrious  labourer  which  are  never  to  be  found 
in  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  the  bustle  of  the  factory. 

There  i^  a  good  deal  of  coxcombry  talked  about  the  order  of 
the  peasantry;  the  distinctive  smock-frock  has  had  many 
mourners ;  but  we  may  depend  upon  it,  this  is  an  order  to 
which  its  members  are  attached  not  of  their  own  free  will  but 
by  compulsion  alone.     In  a  new  sense  we  may  say, 

'  Qmo  regio  in  torris  nostri  non  plena  lahorxB  f  * 

It  is  the  order  of  the  peasantry  which  has  colonisetl  Canada, 
which  is  pouring  year  by  year  into  the  illimitable  plains  and 
woods  of  the  West,  constantly  setting  back  the  boundary  of  the 
desert  and  turning  uncultivated  wastes  into  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  which  in  one  generation  has  raised  Australia  to  the  dignity 
<if  a  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  is  not  an  instrument  to  be 
thoughtlessly  misused  or  carelessly  thrown  away.  It  is  their 
bone  and  sinew,  nay  their  shrewdness  and  skill,  which  is 
constantly  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  upper  classes,  which 
xnakes  England  what  she  is,  and  which  in  the  next  half-cen- 
tury 
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tury  will  make  the  English  tongue  the  ruling  language  of  llie 
world. 

Good  done  to  this  class  spreads  through  all  the  ranks  of 
society  ;  and  if  those  who  possess  influence  with  this  class  would 
use  their  influence,  as  some  men  have  usetl  it,  not  in  pandcrinr 
to  its  prejudices  or  influencing  its  passions,  but  in  developing 
its  best  instincts,  consulting  its  real  welfare  and  increasing  its 
self-respect,  they  would  deserve  far  more  than  must  men  the 
honourable  title  of  benefactors  of  mankind. 


Art.  VIU.— Worthies  of  All  Souls;  Four  Centuries  of  EngUA 
History  ilhist rated  from  the  Collnje  Archirvg.  By  Montagn 
Burrows,  Chichele  Professor  of  Mmlern  Histor>'  in  the  Uoi* 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls.     London,  1874. 

THE  history  of  a  college  or  of  any  corporation  which  bai 
enjoyed  an  independent  existence  for  more  than  foor 
centuries  ]>ossesses  a.  special  value  as  reflecting  the  rontinoow 
development  and  change  going  on  in  the  world  around.  A 
college  is  a  microcosm  of  the  university,  the  university  of  tint 
nation. 

'  Chronica  si  ponses,  cum  pugnant  Oxonionfies, 
Post  paucos  menseB  volat  ira  per  AngligenonaeeL* 

Mr.  Burrows  in  the  work  l>efore  us  endeavours  to  represMit 
the  history  of  All  Souls  as  a  microcosm  of  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  interdependence  of  national  and  university  bistorv 
he    has    alrcatly    illustrated    in    an   interesting  lecture  on  the 

*  National  character  of  the  old  English  Universities,'  publisbed 
in  his  former  volume  of  'Constitutional  Progress.'*  The  con- 
nection between  the  smaller  corporation  of  the  college  and  thst 
of  the  nation  is  one  degree  more  remote  ;  and  when  an  altertUK 
tlve  title  is  given  to  the  work  before  us  of  '  Four  Centuries  of 
English  History  illustrated  from  the  College  Archives,*  we  mnal 
warn    the    historical    student    against    expecting    much.     The 

*  illustrations' appear  to  us  more  suitable  to  the  Iccture-room 
than  the  library.     For  ourselves  we  should  have  liked  mora  of 

*  All  Souls*  and  less  of  '  English  History.' 

All  Souls  College  was  foundetl  in  the  middle  of  the  fiftc«iiU» 
century  ;  the  Papal  bull  of  institution  is  dated  1439.  The 
college  therefore  belongs  to  a  special  class  of  university  founda- 
tions.    New   College,  All  Souls,  and    Magdalen,   institutioBt 
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wliicli  commemorate  the  magnificence  of  Wykeiiam,Chkhele,.'md 
Waynflete,  mark  the  transition  between  mediaeval  and  modern 
Oxford.  Merton  and  its  compeers  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  college  system 
within  the  university.  New  College,  All  Souls,  and  their 
successors  entered  into  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  That  victory 
was  more  easily  and  more  completely  won  in  the  English 
universities  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  system  of  organisa- 
tion by  *  nations  *  was  in  essence  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
evils  of  divisioti  and  dissension  by  giving  legal  constitution  and 
discipline  to  the  contending  parties.  At  Oxford  it  never  found 
much  favour.  As  early  as  1313  the  division  of  the  students 
into  Northerners  and  Southerners  (Horeales  and  Australes)  was 
denounced  as  not  lessening  but  aggravating  dissension.*  Peace 
and  tranquillity  could  only  be  really  secured  by  exercising  an 
efiective  control  over  the  domestic  life  of  the  students.  Hence 
from  the  loluntary  unions  of  the  hostels  for  common  life  and 
mutual  protection  arose  the  official  hostels  or  balls  presided  over 
by  a  university  officer.  These,  too,  eventually  had  to  give  way 
before  the  stronger  organisation  of  the  endowed  colleges  ;  and  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  fdteenth  century  that  the  exclusive 
superiority  of  the  colleges  within  the  university  began  to  be 
acknowleilged. 

The  century  which  elapsed  between  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  All  Souls  and  the  Reformation,  is  not  a  distinguished 
one  in  University  annals.  It  was  the  century  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  of  early  Tudor  oppression  ;  but  it  was  the  century  also 
of  tlic  Renaissance,  when  the  '  new  learning*  first  became  known 
in  England.  Mr.  IJurrows,  we  think,  shows  singular  want  of 
grasp  in  his  conception  of  what  the  Renaissance  was.  ile  looks 
upon  it  merely  as  the  revival  of  t!ic  study  of  (ireek  in  Western 
Europe,  and  fails  to  recognise  tlie  multifarious  character  of  the 
movement,  and  themukifarious  accomplishments  of  its  prophets, 
of  whom  Linarre — of  All  Souls — was  one  of  the  greatest.  He 
does  not  observe  that  the  Renaissance  is  really  a  period  or  an  epoch 
— a  cluster  of  events  and  of  discoveries — an  Aufklarung  or  Illu- 
mination— a  marked  step  onwarels  in  the  advance  uf  the  human 
intellect.  Whilst  in  Italy  the  Universities  adopted  the  *  new 
learning'  with  enthusiasm,  and  suffered  only  because  of  the 
establishment  of  the  rival  '  academies,'  and  the  restless  desire  that 
men  had  of  hearing  what  aU  teachers  had  to  say  or  of  teaching 
at  ercry  University,!  north  of  the  Alps  a  real  struggle  was  engaged 
in.     In  Germany  the  obscurantists,  the  maintaincrs  of  schoiasti- 


•  '  Muniraenta  Acaflemica  Oxoo.,'  vol  i.  p.  92, 
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cism,  were  in  a  great  majority,  antl  at  one  time  the  Theolopli 
Faculty  of  Cologne  ba<l  actually  obtalnctl  leave  from  tbr  Em- 
peror to  collect  and  burn  all  Hebrew  books.  The  auto  dttfe  wa« 
I'ortunatcly  prevented  I'rom  taking  place.  The  eventual  trittinpb 
of  the  cause  of  enlightenment  was  there  due,  to  a  great  exleat, 
to  the  satire  oi  the  '  Epistola*  Obscurorum  Vimnim  ;'  in  FrtOfr 
and  England  it  was  only  broug:ht  about  by  the  interference  ■ 
Crown  in  the  founflation  of  the  Regius  Prf)fessorships  at  i 
and  Oxford.  In  what  relation  did  the  new  collegiate  foi 
tlons,  such  as  All  Souls,  stand  to  this  movement,  and  how  coi 
it  that  these,  the  most  magnificent  of  Oxfortl  colleges,  tat 
contemporary  in  their  early  years  with  that  general  decline  oi 
the  University,  note*!  by  Wood*  and  other  writers?  The*e  are 
problems  which  Mr.  Burrows  docs  not  deal  with,  proliably  bccnusf 
he  has  no  help  to  give  us  for  their  solution.  In  4m«^  pi^sairr 
he  is  somewhat  tantalising  when  he  says — 

•Among  the  earliest  entries  on  the  college  books  ih  .  ur  uttjn  >  .  t 
pennission  of  absence,  given  to  different  fellows  for  btatcd  ptri<iiLs  in 
order  that  they  may  pursue  their  studies  at  foreign  umyenitiM.' — 
Pago  17. 

and  then  gives  no  names.     The  lines  from  the  *Sbip  of  FooU* 

on  the  subject  are  well  known:  — 

'  One  runneth  to  Almayne,  another  into  Frauxioe» 
To  Paris,  Padway,  Lorabardy,  or  Spaine  : 
Another  to  Bonony,  Rome,  or  Orleannoe, 
To  Cayns,  to  Tholous,  Athens,  or  Colayue, 
And  at  last  rcturneth  homo  agayne 
Moro  ignornunt.' 

We  should  like  to  have  been  able  to  test  the  experience  of  ^ 
Souls  as  to  the  results  of  these  dispensations.     We  regret 
Mr.  Burrows  has  not  given  us  a  Register  of  the  Fellows,  j»s  well 
as  a  list  of  the  Wardens,  and  a  Calendar,  even  though 
feet  one,  of  the  documents  in  the  archives  relating  to  pi 
and  public  affairs.     The  volume  is  already  bulky,  but  we  thifl 
we  could  find  room  ior  two  such  appendices.     Of  the  book  as  i 
is,  the  most  interesting  parts  are  the  history  of  the  relation  of  I 
college  to  the  Oown,  the  history  of  the  disposition  of  the  surplu 
and  of  the  tenure  and  succession  to  Fellowships,  and  the  conn€ 
tion  (still  honourably  maintaine<l)  of  All  Souls  with  the  stw 
of  law.     These  subjects  we  shall  touch  upon  successively,  gathe 
ing  together  the  materials  providwl  for  us  by  Mr.  Burrows. 
All  Souls,  like  the  other  colleges  of  the  University,  passed 
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"safely  through  tlie  crisis  of  the  Roformation.  Henry  VIIL,  as 
is  well  known,  kept  the  University  lor  a  long  time  in  suspense ; 
ntt  it  and  its  constituent  bodies  were  eventually  spare<!  much 
lore  by  submission  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  and  bjacknow- 
edging;  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  than  hy  the 
'highly-cultivated  minds ^  of  tlie  Tudor  princes  and  their  en- 
lightened conceptions  of  what  a  *  Tudor  Reformation  '  was  to  l>e. 
'All  Souls,  however,  long  before  Tudor  times,  had  ha<l  a  narrow 
escape  from  royal  raj>acity.  Chichele,  witli  a  view,  as  he  thought, 
nore  effectually  to  secure  his  new  institution,  associated  King 
lenry  VI,  as  co-founder  with  himself.  Both  Edward  IV.  and 
lenry  VII.  were  fain  to  consider  that  the  property  of  a  royal 
Sbundation  became  royal  property.  This  danger  was  escaped, 
ve  know  not  how.  But  although  foiled  in  its  designs  of  entire 
jnfiscation,  the  Crown  attempted  to  obtain  the  right  of  regu- 
lating the  disposition  of  collegiate  property.  For  instance,  the 
University  and  colleges,  as  ecclesiastical  foundations,  had  always 
been  taxed  by  convocation,  and,  like  the  clergy,  were  free  from 
extraordinary  war  taxes.  Nevertheless,  applications  for  loans 
and  benevolences  were  made  to  them,  as  to  all  rich  proprietors. 
A  good  example  of  such  an  application  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
is  given  by  Mr,  Burrows.  The  conclusion  is  very  characteristic, 
and  worth  quoting : — 

•  This  is  a  thing  of  so  grete  weight  and  importance  as  may  not  be 
failed-  And  therefore  fiiilo  yo  not  for  your  eaid  part  eft  soone  we 
praj  you,  aa  yc  teudre  the  good  and  honour  of  this  uur  roahu,  and  aa 
ye  tcndre  also  the  welt;  and  Buretie  uf  yourstjlf.* — P.  36. 

Nevertheless,  the  college  was  bold  enough  to  refuse,  and  strong 
or  weak  enough  to  refuse  successfully. 

College  property,  however,  could  also  be  made  use  of  by  the 
powerful  to  reward  l\d!owers  and  partisans.  Edw^ard  VI.  required 
the  college  to  grant  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of  one  of  their  farms 
to  *  Dr.  Mendye,  our  physician,  for  such  rents  as  ye  have  granted 
the  same  in  times  past'  (p,  G6).  The  college  refused  humbly 
but  persistently.  Later  on  it  was  even  successful  in  recovering 
projjorty  which  had  been  kept  by  Elizabeth  for  thirty  years 
'  p.  96,  97). 

Resistance  to  royal  encroachments  was  thus  more  successful 
than  perhaps  could  have  been  anticipated,  though  doubtless 
victories  have  been  much  more  carefully  recorded  than  defeats. 
It  was  less  easy  to  withstand  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
^powerful  of  friends  and  adherents  for  election  to  Fellowships,  or 
kior  presentation  to  college  livings.  Such  recommendations  were 
ade  by  almost  every  sovereign  from  Elizabeth  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 
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tion,  b^  several  Arcliblsliops  of  Canterbury,  by  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  by  powerful  nobles.  Sometimes  the  college  had  to 
submit,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  without  protest.  It,  of  course,  bv 
no  means  followed  thut  those  intruded  were  men  of  inferior  inark_ 
<i»r  talent.  On  the  contrary,  All  Souls  owes  Jeremy  Taylor  1 
archiepiscopal,  Sydenham  to  Parliamentary,  intrusion.  For  I 
sake  of  illustration  we  will  notice  the  earliest  and  latest  ioslaiioa 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burrows  :  the  first  a  mild  recommendation 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  complied  with;  the  last  i 
mandate^  which  had  to  be  obeyed. 

The  former  is  a  letter,  headed  '  by  the  Prince '  whom  M 
Burrows  identifies  conjecturally  with  Prince  Arthur,  Henr)  ^  U 
eldest  son.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  Trusty  and  right  well  Ijeloved  we  groto  yon  wol.  And  fori 
08  we  ben  credibly  infonned  that  your  late  election  is  past  and  now* 
of  lato  deToIved  into  the  hands  of  the  uioKt  reverend  fadre  in  God  (f 
right  trusty  and  most  entirely  beloved  cousin  y"  Cardinal  of  Cwlte^ 
bury,  we  desire  and  right  affectionately  pray  you  that  the  wtJwr  for 
o'^  sake  and  at  the  contemplation  of  those  o'  letters,  yo  wol  ban  our 
right  and  well  beloved  William  Pickering,  scolcr  of  lawe,  inianoclwj 
aa  he  is  of  alliaunce  unto  the  founder  of  y^  place,  and  that  his  Ui^ 
also  is  in  y  right  tender  favour  of  our  derrest  modre  tha  quflM, 
especially  named  in  y"  neact  election,  aa  we  especiaUj  trtttt  yon, 
whoreynne  bo  yo  ascertayued  us  to  be  unto  you  and  y'  add  puo» 
the  more  good  and  graeieux  lord  in  any  y'  reasonable  deaira  h(S^ 
after.'— P.  38. 

With  the  mild  request  of  *  the  Prince,'  let  us  contnut  the  J 
of  James  II. : — 

*  Trusty  and  well  beloved  we  greet  you  well.  AVhereas  we  art  i 
satisfied  of  the  loyalty  and  learning  of  our  trusty  and  well  I 
Leopold  William  Finch  EBq[uire  Master  of  Arts  and  one  of  thati 
college  of  All  Souls  ;  wc  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  recommend  Hi* 
to  you  in  tlie  most  effectual  manner  for  the  place  of  Warden  of  oar 
said  College,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Doctor  Joam<»  late  Warf^ 
thereof:  W  illing  and  reqau-ing  you  forthwith  to  elect  and  admit  wp 
the  said  Leopold  William  Finch  into  the  place  of  Warden  aforeawd 
with  all  and  singular  the  rights  privileges  and  cmolomenli  pwlfito 
aud  advantages  thereunto  bolongiug,  any  statute  customs  or  eonrtitft* 
tion  of  our  said  Collego  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  with  aB 
which  we  are  gniuiously  pleased  to  dis^wnse  in  his  behalf:  And  sol 
doubting  of  yoinr  ready  complianco  heroin  we  bid  you  farcweU. 

*  Given  at  ojit  Court  at  Whitehall  15th  January  1686(-7)  in  j 
second  year  of  oiu'  roigu. 

By  Lis  Majesty's  command 

SUSDl 

(Gulch's  '  Cdlectanea  Curiosa^   toL  u,  p. ! 
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William  Pickerinff  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  Fellows  ; 
inch  was  Warden  for  sixteen  y^ars.  Fortunately  as  this  was 
e  most  violent,  so  it  was  the  last  attempt  at  forced  intrusion, 
ay,  the  intruded  Warden,  twelve  years  afterwards,  had  to  sub- 
it  to  a  formal  re-election ;  and  in  a  curious  letter  to  the  Arch- 
ishop  of  Canterbury  (also  printed  by  Gutoh,  vol.  ii.  p.  49),  be 
apologises  for  making  use  of  the  mandate*  on  the  grountfs  that  his 
doing  was  the  only  means  of  keeping  a  Papist  out  of  the  place. 
e  would  call  attention  to  the  character  and  career  of  Finch  as 
tjpical  of  a  certain  class  (not  the  very  worst  jwrhaps)  of  Uni- 
•ersity  men  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
lighteenth  century. 

The  history  of  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  can  best  be  con- 
lidered  in  relation  to  the  general  history  of  the  Fellowships.  The 
Fellow,  according  to  the  *  pious  founder's '  conception,  was  a 
student  in  one  of  the  higher  faculties  whom  the  college  endow- 
ments maintained  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  and 
whilst  engaged  in  these  studies.  Those  who  were  maintained 
by  the  endowment  became  also  its  administrators,  and  theendow- 
.ment  being  generally  in  the  form  of  landed  property,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  increase  and  decrease  in  value.  It  was  not  long 
before  there  was  such  a  surplus  at  All  Souls — surplus,  that  is  to 
«ay,  over  the  sum  actually  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
forty  original  members  of  the  foundation.  This  surplus  was 
first  applied  to  the  improvement  of  college  property,  and  after 
the  Reformation  to  the  purchase  of  livings,  which  became  a 
species  of  retirement  for  the  Fellows,  An  important  statute  was 
passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  decreed 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  should  be  always  set  apart 
for  the  *  relief  of  commons  and  diet.*  From  the  'relief  to  the 
*  augmentation  *  of  commons  was  but  a  step,  and  that  step  was 
taken  at  All  Souls  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  The  augmentation 
was  to  be  •  reasonable  ;  but  the  judges  of  what  was  ^reasonable' 
were  those  who  were  to  profit  by  the  result.  Abbot,  Bancroft's 
successor,  attempted  to  stem  the  tide,  and  when  *  for  this  time' 
he  allows  *  a  double  livery,'  he  adds  : — 

*  I  Bhould  be  glad  to  hear  that  when  such  money  cometh  extra- 
ordinarily unto  you,  it  be  employed  in  buying  of  books  and  furnishing 
of  yo«T  etudics,  and  not  spent  upon  vanities  which  carry  nothing  with 
them  bmt  distemper  and  disorder.' — P.  112. 

Laud,,  after  providing  that  a  fixed  reserve  should  always  be  put 
into  the  Treasury,  definitely  allowed  what  remained  to  be  divided. 
The  consent  of  the  Visitor  was  stili  necessary  for  the  actual 
division,  but  it  was  never  refused  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the 

seventeenth 
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seventeenth  century  the  college  possessed  complete  contrvl  otfr 
the  tlisposition  of  its  revenues. 

Long  before  the  surplus  had  become  anything  tangible,  before 
Fellows  were  in  receipt  of  a  definite  income.  Fellowships  Ikad 
Ijccome  marketable  commodities  of  a  certain  monetary  value. 
The  bcst-cxecute<l  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  liurrow** 
book  is  that  which  relates  the  final  struggle  between  Sanm  i 
the  College,  resulting  in  the  'abolition  of  purchase  in  F. 
ships.'  As  early  as  the  visitation  of  Cranmor  in  L541,  the  pFM> 
tice  of  receiving  money  for  the  resignation  of  Fellowships  was 
denounced,  Parker  followed  Cranmer's  example.  ^Vhitgift  i»- 
posed  an  oath  upon  the  Fellows ;  Ahbot  a  more  stringent  onr, 
namely,  that  '  all  electors  should  take  a  corporal  oath  to  m^ 
the  elections  and  nominations  freely  without  any  reward,  gift, 
thing  given  or  taken  for  the  same.'  Nn  oath,  however, 
sufficiently  stringent  to  bind  a  college  of  lawyers.  As 
liberty  of  election  was  restored  to  the  college  by  the  Par] 
the  abuse  reappeared.  It  was  not  peculiar  to  All  Souls,  bat 
college  and  New  College  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ptf? 
sistent  offenders,  and  its  eventual  suppression  at  All  Souls  was 
the  signal  for  its  suppression  elsewhere  in  the  University,  although 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  last  century  (IToy)  it  is  still  spoken  of 
as  an  existing  abuse.  The  best  idea  of  what  this  corrupt  costom 
was  will  be  obtained  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  in  1657: 

*  The  CoUcdg  of  Aleoules  in  Oxon  liatb  for  a  lung  season  to 
dishonour  of  the  UmTersity  gnfiforcd  nndoi*  a  commuu  reputatran 
corruption  in  the  buying  «md  selling  of  ffDllowships.  BesidM 
notoriety  of  sundry  particular  instances,  tho  constant  custonft 
practice  of  resignationn  so  ordered  that  ordinarily  noue  so  macih  Ml 
staudoth  fur  a  fluUowship  (uulesse  thcro  happen  to  bo  a  dead  plaoe*) 
who  hath  not  tho  benefit  of  a  resignation  from  some  that  leaTB  Ute 
society,  and  the  perpetual  choice  of  them  who  have  such  redgoatiOBi 
doth  coulirme  that  reputation,  tho  resignation  being  not  made  before 
tho  evening  next  before  the  election,  whereby  nono  know  what  pkoM 
may  be  voyd.  The  major  part  of  the  ffellows  having  an  interest  in 
keeping  up  this  corruption  agreeing  together  still  to  ohnae  him  or 
them  who  have  obtained  resignations,  expecting  the  same  complianco 
from  others  when  thoy  come  by  any  means  to  leave  the  OoUedg,  it  is 
not  possible  for  tlie  Warden  and  tho  rest  of  the  ffollows  that  dosii« 
reformation  to  prevent  this  corrupt  practice;  things  being  oorriel 
amongst  them  by  a  plurality  of  sufifragee  ....  To  prevent 
abuse,  Orders,  and  Injunctions  have  been  made  by  the  Yisitora, 
the  preeeription  of  oaths  to  that  purpose,  which  yet  have  had  no 
effect  (because  of  the  several  means  of  bargaining  inrentad  l<» 
them)  than  as  we  fear  to  add  perjury  to  the  other  abuse  and 

'  A  vaciior}-  ctutscd  by  the  death  of  the  ooooi^uit. 
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'  tions.  Not  long  after  the  olcctioa  in  tlio  year  li>56  it  pleased  God  to 
load  and  ti-ouble  the  conscience  of  oue  Mr.  Egeiton  who  was  then 

^©Losott  into  the  Colledg :  among  otter  things  this  added  to  his  per- 
plexity that  according  to  the  custom  he  had  given  15U7.  for  the  resig- 
fttion  wLerchy  be  ohtayued  his  fFellowBhip.  The  Lord  pursiiiiig  lus 
irork  of  grace  upon  his  heart,  ho  makes  acknowledgement  of  that 

icomiption,  and  resigns  his  ffellowship  nnto  the  Colledg,  as  that  which 
lio  conld  not  hold  upon  that  ffoundiition  after  ho  had  borne  an  open 

ttcstiniony  against  that  wicked  practice,  and  other  abuses  against  some 

|<>f  the  flFellows  of  that  society.  Noth  with  standing  this  testimony  from 
aeaven  against  that  corrupt  practice  and  bringing  to  light  by  tho 
and  of  God,  tho  flellowii  this  year  proceod  to  a  now  eloctioii  in  the 
eaine  way  as  formerly ;  and  in  all  probability  with  tho  same  corrup- 
tiou.  And  whereas  the  Warden  with  some  of  the  godly  and  honest 
ffollows  agreed  that  they  would  chuse  Mr.  Egerton  now  again  that  he 
might  come  in  on  a  clear  accompte,  seeing  he  was  like  to  be  an 
eminently  nseful  mombor  of  that  society,  not  only  tho  major  part 
did  refuse  him,  but  also  the  Sub-warden  of  the  Colledg  inado  a  speech 
pabliquely  at  the  election  against  him,  desiring  the  Wai'den  to  tako 
some  cx)urBO  to  procecsd  against  him  to  convict  him  as  one  that  had 
brought  a  scandall  upon  the  Colledg.  .  .  .  .' — Pages  210,  211. 

The  interest  of  the  details  and  the  similarity  of  the  custom  to 
that  recently  aljolished  in  the  army  will  excuse  the  length  of  the 
extract  Cromwell  suppoiteil  his  Commissioners  in  their  attempt 
to  repress  this  abuse,  and  his  death  prevented  the  reform  Irom 
licing  carried  out  successfully. 

Twenty  years  later  the  crisis  arrived,  and  the  victory  was  due 
^  the  persistence  of  Arclibishop  Saiicroft  and  Warden  Jeames. 
or  the  <lctails  of  the  struggle  we  must  commend  the  reader  to 
"r.  Burrows'  own  account.  We  can  only  mark  the  facts  and  the 
result.  An  election,  which  the  Warden  knew  to  be  due  to  cor- 
rupt connivance  with  the  candidates,  he  vetoed.  Conscfiuently, 
by  the  statutes,  the  right  of  elettioii  devolved  upon  the  Visitor. 
.Sancroft  (the  Ardibishops  of  Canterbury  are  cx-i^fficio  Visitors  of 
All  Souls)  appointed  foui"  individuals  other  than  those  selected 
by  the  Fellows  :^ 

'To  countenanco  the  Probationers '  (t.^.  the  new  Fellows),  \^T:ites  tho 
Warden,  *  at  their  first  entrance  into  commons,  I  dined  in  the  hall 
myself  yesterday  and  shall  again  to  day,  and  have  reduced  the 
Fellows  to  their  t>rdinary  commons  in  messos  and  chops,  whereas  I 
have  for  some  years  allowed  them  to  bo  served  up  in  whole  joints,  but 
because  they  abused  this  liberty  into  excess,  and  brought  a  great 
charge  uiK>n  tho  poorer  Fellows,  I  now  thought  fit  to  retrench  it. 
After  dinner  when  I  was  rcttime<l  to  my  lodgings,  tho  two  Bursars 
Rud  tho  two  Deans  came,  with  tho  Library  Statute  Book  in  their 
hand,  and  admonished  me  (in  ol)edienco  to  an  injunction  of  Arch- 
bishop Wliitgift)  to  oipol  tho  head  cook,  who  that  day  chopped  out 
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,  Mid  tho  groom  of  A»  ^iBhcftH 
ktMl  llMir  roIftUoo  to  mo  ^ane  fcanBy  Ink  i 
Wtitof  mftrrlod  bit  wife  g  naid)  Baii^tfk  m^ 
wmmi  ^  l»  thoir  oh*rge.  — P.  275. 

Ull^  «ltty  well  add,  '  Wc  iire  now  im  a  f/mtttt  ^ 
H^^iMIIaIIv  the  whole  naestion  was  bnn^r  tiw'iiK'  ^ 
||»^  l\Mirt'»f  the  King  s  Bench,  and  deddbi  «beb: 
^HIlM^\  oner  gained,  was  final,  aDd  tke  nanit  ^a^ 
^v^MTn)  sutisinrtion  within  the  Unirerntj. 

Villi**,  us  is  well   known  to  Oxfarf  n 
^ ,  ,    iiitv,  thatf  so  far  as  direct  prorisdm  B» 
it^Kdlv   noii-r(*Hid('nt,  non-clerical,  and 
ll^^w  did  thiH  nriomalj  arise? 

.\%  u*|r(inU  tin-  last  feature  in  its  cbaiacte^tiwnsflifitti*'*'' 
^l  III  \\w  vvuUivy  ^xftween  1550  and  lCSill.ct  SHiM  ^ 
llM\<iHw^  \<nM  vinitca)  arc  to  be  found  on  tbe  oiLaM  S  i*u 
1^  s  I    nniiijfiti'd  to  thirtv-one.     At  the  «i» -J^  «*»" Crt 

\i)|  „  -.  •  ii(k<unH';iirtI,  ami  did  not  afterwards ai^B-  Wilkw* 
t|ilHW>^  v>MV)Hton  All  Sijuls  has  never  admitHd «iAiftili«"Bi 
^-     ♦^     ,    ..»i  on  \\\v  rfnindatiou. 

w\\\  ol    thr   lixy  element  is  oonnectrd  wtt^  »  • 
^HHl^^  out   liotli  with  the  weij[^ht  mad  iaAMBK  «^ 

«•   *tml\    cif  law   have   alwaj*   po^MBd  ■  ■• 
^Vi  (hf  oii^rinul  fort  J  Fellows,  it  was  pwriAd  If '^J 
«i\»»   »k\ti«'u  wt'ic  to   be  jurists,  axad  aD  'diwiB"* 
Inking'  orders   was  obtained  ciiiiB<ltt*°y 
They  were  merelj  obliged  !•  A*^  ""l 
\  V    v.;  *     within  hvo  years,  taken  ap  ^  P*****. 

' lir  remaining  twentr-foor, dwtlBl'*** 
-L  unless  sj)ecial  dispensatiao  wi»  «^ 
V  ,M^   lU   first,    perhaps,   accidental,  W^  ^ 

I'v'M^jht   it  nbout  that  a  certain  naato'w 
V  ^^ui\  wen'  reckoned  as  *  physic  pl"'*^ 

,^1^  iv4v    .>vfA    ►s»^sfv^»'»  ^n1>^>rn»4^tion  Could  almost  inrarisMj  «• 
^Siiilf^      ^^  »M4i**r«'  ple,^,  however,  for  exemption  w»  ^ 
%•*  ^^V^^  •«  dlty,  afterwards  a  fccsi,  *» 

,    vH.\v»^*«  %•>  ^Vs^  \  >n  of  1 852,  all  lay  lidlawj 
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or  morp  than   six   months*  fscojit   throu;2rh   illness,   or  on   the 
king's    service,   shoukl   entail    torftitiiri*   ol    a   l"elh>nship ;    ;md 
brouj2:hout  the  sixteenth  centuij,  tlie  College  jealously  watcheil 
11  smh  dispensations.     When,  in    l't81,  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
Dught  such  leave  for  a   friend  or  dependant,  it  was  specially 
provided   that  during  absence  the    Fellow    in   question   should 
ierive  no  emoluments  from  the  College.     The   growth  of  the 
!^ommon  Law  induced  the  Jurist  Fellows  to  prefer  its  study  and 
practice  in  Loiuloii  to  that  of  the  Civil  Law   in  Oxford.     As 
parly  iis  1582  Areldjishop  Grindal,  as  Visitor,  refused  to  sanction 
uch  dispensatitnis  given  by  the  College  to  its  menil>ers.      Whit- 
rift  attempted  a  compromise,  but  in  vain.      Bancroft  sospendetl 
WbitgUt's  injunctions.      It  was   not  until  after  the  Revolution 
that  the  whole  matter  was  definitely  settled.     In  the  year  1702, 
Gardiner  became  VV'arden,  and   he  determined   to  make  a  boUl 
stand  against  what   he  ronsideied  the  abuses  of  non-residence, 
jnd   of  dispensation  from  holy    orders.     The  state  of  the  two 
questions  at  his  accession  was  this  : — 

•  The  change  of  tho  All  Souls  Jurists  from  Oifonl  Civil  and  Onnon 
yers  to  London  Common  LaA^'jcrs '  was  complete.  *  Their 
ioin  from  the  obligation  to  take  orders  ha<l  become  bj  long 
atom  legitimate  (though  even  tliis  Gardiner  disputed),  and  tho 
ystem  of  dispensatiouB  which  had  crept  in  everywhere  before  the 
Bevolution,  under  the  example  of  the  Stuart  eovcjcigiis,  enabled 
them  to  pursue  their  profession  tolerably  undisturbed.  Physicians, 
members  of  Parliament,  pubb'c  servants,  such  as  commissioners  of 
various  kinds,  were  numerous  both  among  the  artists  and  jurists.  All 
wanted  to  ret^iin  their  fellowships  while  they  performed  their  respec- 
tive functions  aa  non-residents ;  each  dispensation  diminished  the 
number  of  clergymen,  and  Btreugfchoned  the  growing  dislike  to  take 
holy  orders.*— P.  363. 

In  the  contest  which  ensued,  which  Mr.  Burrows  gives  in  detail, 
the  Warden  was  defeated,  and  the  question  of  non-residence  was 
considered  thenceforth  as  settled.  The  Fellows  were  unwilling, 
the  Warden  was  unable,  to  revive  it  ;  fctr  when  defeated  be  was 
disarmed,  and  the  right  of  veto,  which  had  been  his  weapon  of 
war,  was  taken  away  from  him. 

The  legal  reputation  of  the  College  by  no  means  suffered  from 
[Ihe  victory  of  the  Fellows,  It  was  within  the  hall  of  All  Souls, 
&s  is  well  known,  that  Blackstone  delivered  his  Commentaries, 
and  Blackstone  was  but  a  distinguished  successor  of  many 
"J^ellows  who  had  not  unworthily  preceded  bim  in  the  same  line. 
|\Ve  have  already  noticed  the  prepontlerance  given  to  Law  in  the 
ariginal  foundation.  Cranmer,  in  his  enlightened  proposal  for 
BVstematising  study  within  the  University,  by  setting  apart  cer- 
'  Vol.  137.— Ab.  274.  2  N  tain 
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tain  coUeg^es  to  certain  subjects,  destined  All  Souls  to  be  P 
purely  Civil  Law  College.  Its  artists  were  to  be  transferred  to 
New  College,  and  the  jurists  of  New  College  brought  over  to  All 
Souls.  The  scheme  was  not  carried  out.  We  do  not  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Burrows  in  rejoicing  over  its  failure,  and  his  jo) 
clothes  itself  in  somewhat  incoherent  language  (p.  73).  Xen-r- 
theless  in  principle  Craniner's  design  has  been  rcrived  in 
modern  times.  In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Univer- 
sity Commissioners,  Fellowships  at  All  Souls,  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  have  been  awarded  on  examination  in  Law  and  Modem 
History  only  ;  and  the  study  of  these  two  subjects  it  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  College  to  foster  within  the  UmreTsitr. 
Thus  two  professorships  in  these  subjects  have  been  founded— 
one  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  the  other  of  Modern 
History,  held  by  Mr.  Burrows;  and  the  College  has  furtbti 
established  and,  with  no  niggard  hand,  maintained  a  special 
Law  Library,  probably  the  most  complete  outside  the  metropolii, 
open  not  only  to  meml>crs  of  the  University  but  to  barristers  and 
all  students  of  the  law.  It  has  too  motlestly  in  this  rcipcot 
hidden  its  light  under  a  bushel,  but  we  trust  that  when  xhc 
public  spirit  which  it  has  shown  becbmes  better  known  and 
i>etter  appreciated,  it  will  find  other  imitators  in  other  fields 
within  the  University. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  features  connected  mth  the 
College  and  its  history  which,  if  space  j>ennitted,  we  should 
like  to  call  attention  to.  There  is  the  Chapel,  in  its  archi- 
tecture midway  between  those  of  New  College  and  Magdalen, 
showing  evident  signs  of  the  decadence,  but  in  other  respects  re- 
calling tlie  glories,  of  the  past,  especially  in  its  magnificent 
reredos,  mutilated  at  the  Reformation,  and  hidden  for  centuries, 
now  again  discovered  and  being  munificently  restored;  still 
more  there  is  the  Codrington  Library-^thc  real  glory  of 
College,  and  the  quietly-heroic  character  of  its  founder,  "" 
topher  Codrington.  The  College  of  VVren  rightly 
buildings  not  unworthy  of  the  architect  of  St,  Paul's  ;  the( 
of  Lcland  and  Tanner,  of  Linacre  and  Sydenham,  rightly  ! 
sesscs  the  first  College  Library  in  Oxford.* 

Wc  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the  relations,  M  ^^^^i 
and  might  be,  of  All  Souls  to  the  University. 

A  University,  as  we  conceive,  has  to  promote  at  onoe  i 


*  LeltiTid  does  tiot  appear  to  have  been  octnally  a  Fellow,  8<«  p.  901  If • 
fear  that  in  the  Chapel  of  All  Souls,  ob  elsewhere,  the  '  rMtorer  *  t*  nooelhtiM 
a  ruthleu  iconoclast  of  viot^n  of  beaaty  and  dignity,  wliiob  cithcff  he  dawi 
apprcdAie,  or  which  oficnil  hk  rigid  ideas  of  onifonui^  »od  wagmity. 
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tion  and  lo:^rning.  Wirh  education  witliin  tlic  University,  as 
we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Burrows'  book.  All  Souls  has  never  had 
anythiing^  to  do,  and  a  proposal  to  introduce  and crgr-ad nates  into 
the  College  was  very  rightly  rejected  by  the  University  Com- 
mission. The  establishment  of  another  small  College  within  the 
University  (and  notwithstanding  the  imposing  character  of  its 
buildings,  All  Souls  could  only  be  a  small  Coflcge)  is  not  to  be 
desired.  Such  an  idea  coukl  only  be  entertained  if  it  formed 
part  of  a  general  scheme  for  amalgamation  of  diflerent  collegiate 
foundations.  It  is  rather  to  the  interests  of  learning  than  of 
-education  in  the  University  that  All  Souls  is  designed  to  contri- 
l)Ute.  A  College  of  students,  free  to  pursue  their  own  separate 
"branches  of  study,  devoting  their  time  to  original  research, 
Tvithout  being  disturbed  by  the  harassing  care  of  educational 
"work,  is  a  pleasing  idea,  but  one  hardly  to  be  realised.  Such 
societies  cannot  be  created  either  by  Parliament  or  pious 
founders.  But  although  a  College  of  students  is  impracticable, 
^  College  of  professors  is  by  no  means  so  ;  and  All  Souls  appears 
peculiarly  adapted  to  become  the  nucleus  of  such  a  society.  The 
interests  of  learning  in  the  University  are  entrusted  to  the 
Professoriate.  The  Professor  in  idea  represents  the  latest  de- 
Telopment  and  advanced  interests  of  his  science,  and  he  is 
Taound  to  supervise  generally  its  study  within  the  University. 
Professorial  lectures  are  to  give  the  student  a  general  idea  of  the 
subject  in  its  principles,  and  on  its  relations  to  other  departments 
of  knowledge,  rather  than  to  enable  Uiin  to  answer  so  many 
questions  in  the  schools,  to  be  a  peri>etual  protest  against  cram, 
and  that  great  danger  in  the  University,  of  all  work  being 
made  subsidiary  to  the  examinations.  Excellent  as  the  present 
system  of  Examinations,  in  many  respects,  is,  it  is  not  lavour- 
able  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  The  desire  of 
obtaining  a  high  place  in  the  class-list,  is  the  pre<l<»minant  feel- 
ing in  the  student's  mind,  and  often  exercises  a  prejudicial  effect. 
It  is  witlj  University  not  with  College  work  that  the  Professor 
is  concerned ;  nevertheless,  it  is  notorious  that  owning  to  the 
utterly  insuflBcient  salaries  given  to  the  Professoriate  generally 
in  Oxford,  the  occupants  of  the  chairs  are  obliged  to  accept,  or 
to  retain,  different  College  offices^  and  consequently  to  occupy 
themselves  much  with  the  duties  of  these  sometimes  incongruous 
appointments,  or  perhaps  occasionally  to  sink  the  Professor  in 
the  Tutor. 

tAs  long  as  the  Colleges  practically  constitute  the  University, 
the  connection  of  Professorships  with  the  Colleges  is  of  great 
Taluc,     There  may  l>e  various  opinions  as  to  the  College-rights 
which  should  be  conferred  upon  Professor  Fellows,  but  at  any 
2n2  rate 
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rate  no  duties  as  regards  tutorial  work  should  be  iinposctl  ifpoo- 
them.  And  in  a  non-eilucational  College  like  All  Souls,  thrr 
would  be  entirely  free  from  that  burden  or  temptation,  whichertr 
it  may  be.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  go  into  details  upm 
the  subject,  nor  to  say  in  what  cases  new  Professorships  should 
be  founded,  and  in  what  Ciises  the  salary  of  old  Pr«fri4or»hJ|»i 
should  be  supplemented  ;  nor  can  we  deal  with  subsidiary  qiin» 
tions,  such  as  the  establishment  of  Readerships,  or  the  valov  oC 
occasional  lectures  on  special  subjects.  *'\ji  intrrestlng  p*pT 
has  recently  been  circulatetl  in  Oxford,  containing  the  replies 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  upon  these  very  subjects,  addressed  by  the 
Vice-Cvhancellor  to  the  different  Boards  of  Studies,  The  regies 
are  generally  in  favour  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Pro- 
fessoriate, and  a  general  systematisation  of  University  instroc* 
tion.  To  go  no  further  at  present  than  the  two  sobject*  of  Lav 
and  History,  it  seems  to  us  very  unsatisfactory  that  the  fint 
University  in  England  should  possess  no  resident  ProfrMor 
either  in  Roman  or  in  English  Law,  and  no  Profess<»T  of  English 
Literature,  or  of  Archaeology,  or  of  Geography.  The  Colkfe  of 
All  Souls,  whose  special  province  it  is  to  promote  the  study  of 
these  two  departments  of  learning,  would  do  honour  to  itsr)(, 
and  act  in  consonance  with  its  great  traditions,  if  it  endearourwl 
to  supply  some  of  these  deficiencies. 


A«T.    IX.— 1.   Tables  of  the  Number  of  Cnminal   Offenderr, 

1 841-1855. 

2.  Judicial  Statistics,  1856-1873. 

3.  Correspondemr  on  the  Subject  of  the  late  DisturbtDic^  tn 
Manufacturiuf}  and  Mining  Districts,     Edited  by  Kev.  John 
Sinclair.     1842. 

*ri^BE  iirst  annual  record  of  the  state  of  criiuo  tn  EngUukd 
A  Wales,  OS  ovideuced  by  the  commitments  for  trial,  was  prepi 
in  the  year  1805,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  thtm  (1S41)  ihtft 
Las  been  a  progi-cssivo  increase  in  the  numbers  committed.  Until 
the  peace  in  1814  the  incr(»se  was  gradual,  but  ctjmmitmcuts 
iocreaged  so  rapidly  that  they  were  nearly  doubled  in  three 
This  great  increase  was  maintained  until  1821,  when  a  sligbl  < 
took  place,  and  continued  daring  the  two  following  yeara,  At  the  ( 
of  which  an  increase  again  commenced,  which  continued  aknoil 
intcrmpte^lly  for  the  ton  succeeding  years.  The  tables  on  the  i 
enlarged  plan  were  then  commenced,  and  the  campariBon  frvim 
time  being  direct,  the  number  of  commitments  annually  are 
They  were  in — 
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1834  .. 

..  22,451 

1838   .. 

.  23,094 

18S5   .. 

..  20,731 

1839   .. 

.  24,443 

1836  .. 

..  20,984 

1840  .. 

.  27,187 

1837   .. 

..  23,612 

a* A   _T 

1841   .. 

.  27,760 

h 


TheBO  figures  do  not  show  any  decrease  of  commitments;  on  the 
•  oontrm^,  tbe  temporary  decrease  in  1835  and  1836  was  followed  by  a 
Hargo  increase,  which    has  not  fiJnc^  suffered  any  check>  and  com- 

Sring  tbe  average  of  the  fii-st  three  years  of  the  above  j^oriod  with 
e  last  year,  this  increase  is  almogt  30  per  cent.  In  1841,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  the  increase  amonnted  to  only  2'1  per 
cent.,  but  it  follows  two  years  in  which  the  aggregate  increase  ex- 
eoded  IG  per  cent'  * 

Such  is  the  introduction  to  the  official  tables  of  criminal  stn- 
istics  for  1H41  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue-br>ak.  As  in  some 
inanner  explaining^  the  cause  of  this  growth  of  crime,  we  make 
some  quotations  from  '  Correspondence  on  the  Subject  of  the  late 
Disturbances  in  tiie  Manufacturing  and  Mining  Districts,'  pulj- 
lished  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  1842.  It  is  there  statctl  in 
one  letter  : — j 

'  There  cannot  here  be  lose  than  a  population  of  60,000  ;  and  until 
Atoly  there  were  but  three  churches  and  church  schouls  (and  those 
only  Sunday  Bchook)  for  that  largo  multitude.  Two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  mill  operatives.  The  very  want  renders  the  mass  tif 
them  insensible  of,  and  thoruforo  indifferent  to  tho  want,  so  that  no 
aid  can  be  obtained  from  them ;  and  many  of  the  masters  are  in  this 
reepect  as  bad  as  their  men.  There  is  as  yet  no  daily  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  operatives  in  this  place ;  no  daily  school,  sivve  those 
opened  by  schoolmasters  for  their  own  private  emolument,  and  from 
which,  consequently,  the  population  at  large  can  derive  no  benefit,  while 
the  education  given  in  them  is  of  course  merely  secular.  There  are 
no  means  to  guide  the  yoimg,  who  are  left  therefore  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  elders ;  and  thoae  elders  are  almost  all  um-ostrained 
by  the  qnioral  precepts  and  sanctions  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  tbings,  vice  and  infidelity  most  fearfully 
abound.  Not  only  are  there  to  be  found  among  the  |Kjpulation  persons 
JBO  ignorant  as  to  become  the  followers  of  every  blasphcmons  and  extra- 
vagant sect  that  may  spring  up,  as  Southcotttans,  Monnonifces,  &c.,  but 
'infidelity  is  openly  professed.  A  statistical  society,  not  having  any 
religious  object  in  view,  but  merely  for  infonnatiou,  has  ascerttiined 
that  in  this  township  there  are  above  1100  heads  of  families  who 
profess  no  religion,  while  in  the  adjoining  town  there  are  above  200. 
Now  connect  this  with  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that 

10  late  extensive  commotion  commenced — it  was  the  populace  of  this 


•  'CriroiBal  Tables  for  1846/  p.  5.    It  vfovld  be  difBcult  for  statirtic*  to  be 
■■  jnoro  complete  or  better  arranged  than  are  thofie  in  theee  lilue  Booka. 
t  '  Comcspondeuoe,'  p.  8. 
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pliico  that  marched  to  Manchester  and  oil  the  sarroimding  districts. 
Where  infidelity  and  ignorance  are  so  strong,  thenco  this  inBorrectioa 
took  its  rise.  And  it  has  boon  stated  to  me  b j  a  gentleman  loog 
resident  hero,  that  he  never  knew  a  disturbance  among  the  manTifac- 
turing  popnlfttion  in  which  this  neglected  township  did  not  take  t 
leoiL' 

Another  writes : — * 

*  The  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  as  bad  as  it  is  i>ossibl6  for  il 
to  be.  Vice  is  nnrebukcd,  uaalmfihed ;  moral  character  is  of  no  t^Iqc 
The  bad  are  employed  both  in  factories  and  private  hou8e«  as  readily 
as  the  virtnotis.  Unchastity  is  no  disgrace,  and  no  bindiaooa  dtibv 
to  employment  or  to  marriage.* 

A  third  writes  : — t 

*  The  want  of  chorcli  schools  in  this  neighbourhood  is  moot 
able.  In  all  the  great  towns  of  the  district,  containing  from 
to  30,000  inhabitants,  there  is  seldom  more  than  one  public 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  sometimes  nono  at  all; 
even  these  very  coldly  and  indiflforently  supported.  It  well  dc 
remembrance  that  in  Stidcybridgy,  containing  26,000  inhabitants,  thfl 
place  in  which  the  late  disturbances  originated,  and  whoro  only  Uicj 
still  remain  irnqncllod,  up  to  the  commencement  of  tho  proaaot  year 
there  was  no  public  school  of  any  kind.' 

With  a  quotation  from  n  speech  by  Lord  John  Ru&sell  in  1839» 
delivered  in  bis  phiccin  Parliament  after  the  Chartist  rising,  and 
cited  in  one  of  these  letters,  wc  will  bring  these  extracts  to  n 
close : — X 

*  There  arc  in  the  mauufacturing  districts  very  large taaaaet  cl  people 
who  have  grown  up  in  a  state  of  society  which  it  is  botk  lamentable 
and  apimlling  to  contemplate.  They  have  not  grown  up  among  tho 
concomitants  of  an  ordinary  state  of  society,  under  tho  hand  of  early 
instruction,  with  places  of  worship  to  attend,  with  their  opiniona  of 
property  moulded  by  seeing  it  devoted  to  charitable  and  social  oT  " 
with  a  fair  and  gradual  subordination  of  ranks ;  but  it  ia  in 
cosos  a  society  necessarily  composed  of  the  working  dasaea  with 
few  pcfaODS  who  employ  their  labour,  but  with  whom  th«y  have  T 
other  connection,  and  unhappily  receiving,  neither  in  schools 
places  of  worship,  that  relig:iou8  and  moral  iustmction  whf 
neoeesary  to  knit  together  the  inhabitants  and  classes  of  ft 
oountry. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrstte  this  subject  still  farther  from  a 
variety  of   sources,  and   to  show  from  the   invcstipitians  ui"  a  | 
Parliamentar)'  Committee  the  worse  than  heathen  ignorance  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  working  papulation  was  suffered  t» 


•  CorrespondeQcc,  p.  1 1. 


t  Ibid-,  p.  15. 
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gprow  up.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so»  as  it  Is  not  our  purpose 
to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  minutely  tracing  tbe  connection 
between  crime  and  ijjnorance  of  revealed  truth,  between  offences 
against  the  law  and  absence  of  religious  training.  We  are 
content  to  place  before  our  readers  explanations  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  crime  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  given  at  the  time 
by  persons  qualified  by  their  position  to  judge,  and  to  contrast 
with  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  the  more  recent  statistics 
of  crime,  and  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

Let  us,  then,  first  examine  the  number  of  commitments  since 
1841.  By  changes  in  dealing  with  certain  classes  of  crime, 
allowances  will  have  to  be  made,  but  of  these  we  will  speak 
hereafter.     The  numbers  stand  as  follows : — 


I 


1842.. 

..  31,309 

1853 .. 

..  27,057 

1864.. 

..  19,506 

1843,. 

..   29,591 

1854.. 

..  29,359 

1865 .. 

..  19,614 

1844.. 

..  26,642 

1855.. 

..  25,972 

1866.. 

..  18,849 

1845.. 

..  24,303 

1856.. 

..  19,437 

1867.. 

..   18,971 

1846 .. 

..  25,107 

1857 .. 

..  20,269 

1868 .. 

..  20,091 

1847.. 

..  28,833 

1858.. 

..   17,855 

1869  „ 

..  19,318 

1848.. 

..   30,349 

1859.. 

..  16,674 

1870 .. 

..  17,578 

1849.. 

..  27,816 

I860.. 

..  15,999 

1871 .. 

,.  16,269 

1850 .. 

,.  26,813 

1861 .. 

..  18.326 

1872.. 

..  14,801 

1851 .. 

..  27,960 

1862  .. 

..  20,001 

1873 .. 

..   14,893 

1852.. 

..  27,510 

1863.. 

..  20,818 

There  were  two  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  this  period 
which  affect  these  returns.  The  first  was  an  Act  for  the  more 
speedy  trial  and  punishment  of  juvenile  offenders,  passed  in  1847. 
Its  object  was  to  enable  two  magistrates  to  deal  summarily  with 
offenders  whose  age  did  not  exceed  fifteen  years,  who  had  stolen 
or  cmbesizled  property  of  a  value  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  above  that  this  Act  exercised  no 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  number  of  commitments.  The 
other  was  an  Act  passed  in  li),'>5  for  diminishing  expense  and 
delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  certain  cases.  It 
authorized  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Petty  Sessions  to  deal 
summarily  with  persons  charged  with  simple  larceny,  or  with 
stealing  from  the  person,  or  larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant  ;  but  it 
limited  the  punishment  they  could  inflict  to  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  and  in  all  cases  it  gave  to  the  person  accusetl  the  power 
of  claiming  to  bo  tried  at  the  next  Sessions  or  Assizes,  The 
effect  of  this  Act  is  thus  described  in  the  official  returns  for 
18.56:— 

*  *  The  commitmontB  for  trial  in  tho  last  year  show  an  unpreoe- 


•  *  Criminal  StntidUca  for  1856,'  pp.  viL  vliL 
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dented  decrease,  especially  when  tlie  decrease  in  the  previous  '^ 
considered.     This  must  be  largely,  but  not  wholly,  attributed  U) 
extended  powers  of  Justices  to  deal  summarily  in  ca^s  of  krc<$ 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  IH  and  19  Vict.  c.  126,  which  has  [ 
in  operation  over  the  whole  of  the  year.     This  would  refer,  how- 
ever, only  to  the  leKser  oifences  of  stealing,  while  it  might  have  been 
feared  on  the  other  hand  that  the  alnuuit  total  abandonment  of  tr*ni- 
ptu'tatioii,  and  the  return  of  large  numbers  temporarily  removed  from 
England  by  the  war,  wuuld  k'ad  to  the  increase  of  the  offences  \ii 
vitdenco  in  u  greater  ratio  than  ]>rove8  to  be  the  case.     On  this  lntt*T 
point  the  stiite  of  commitments  bears  a  vcjy  gratifying  compari^a 
with  that  at  the  close  of  tho  war  in  1815»  when  the  total  of  the  com 
mitments  was  immodiat«dy  doubled,  and  the  offences  of  ihr  grarrti 
description  bore  their  full  proportion  in  this  sudden  iiici>easc.* 

These  remarks  apply  to  every  year  subs&c]uent  to  18f>.K  our 
readers,  therefore,   in   comparing  the    number   of  criminals  in 
more  recent  vears  with  those  of  an  earlier  period   must  take  ihis 
into  the  account.      It  will   help  us  to  judge  of  the  allowaDCt' to 
be  made  if  we  remember  that  the   average  annual  number  v\ 
commitments  for  all  kinds  of  olTences  against  property  without 
violence  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
was  20,212  ;  during  the  five  years  which  succeeded  its  becoming 
law,  12,370  ;  and  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1-S71  it  was 
12,72<>.     After  making  this   allowance,   the    result    is  iHr  Irom 
unsatisfactory,    when  we  remember  the   great   additions  whiih 
have  been  made  to  the  population  of  the  country.     The  Dumber 
of  criminals  is  not  much  more  than  half  in  1873,  out  of  twenty- 
three  milliims  of  people,  of  what  it  was   in  1841,  out  of  sutecfl 
millions :  or,  if  we  take  into  consiilcration  the  addition  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  it  is  about  ihrpt*^ 
fourths  now  of  what  it  was  at  the  earlier  date.      In  other  wotiIs^ 
whilst  the  growth  of  population  has  been  nearly  45  per  cent,,  crime 
has  actually  diminished  by  about  25  per  cent.      When  we  com* 
pare  the  character  of  the  offences  committed,  we  find  that  thcTC 
is  no  increase  in  any  class  of  offences  at  all  comparable  to  tW 
increase  of  population.    In  the  official  statistics  crimes  are  clasM-*! 
under  six   heads.      The   first   contains  all   offences  against  tbr 
person.     In   1884  there  were  245i)  persons  committed  for  suili 
crimes,  in  1856,  1010,  and  in  1871,  2175.     The  second  division 
comprises  offences   against  property  with   violence.      Here  tl«e 
numbers  were  1459  in  1834,  2258  in  1856,  and  1509  in  1871. 
The  third  divisiion  is  the  one  affecte<l  by  the  Criminal  Justicr* 
Act  of  1855;  it  includes  all  offences  against   propcrtv  ■> 
violence;    and   we  find   such  offences  reduceil  from    lli.t 
1834,  and    13,t}70  in   1856,  to  11,2G5  in   1871.     The  fotirth 

division 
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tiivision  exhibits  tlir  number  of  commitments  for  maliciou*; 
offences  figainst  property.  These  have  iturensed  from  162  in 
1834,  and  180  in  ISiili,  to  li)7  in  1871.  The  fifth  division 
shows  the  number  of  forgers  and  offenders  against  the  currency 
laws;  in  1834  there  were  431,  893  in  18r)6,  and  in  1871,  483. 
The  last  division  includes  a  variety  of  offences,  which  cannot  be 
classified  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads — such  as  treason, 
sedition,  poaching,  perjury;  and  here  there  is  a  very  large 
decrease,  the  numbers  being  133G  in  1834,  517  in  185G,  and  G40 
in  1871.  If  we  look  at  the  intervening  ycfirs,  we  find  that  they 
present  no  special  features  which  interfere  with  the  conclusions 
to  lie  drawn  from  what  has  been  just  stated.  Of  the  magnitude 
of  the  crimes  committed,  the  only  index  we  could  have  would  be 
the  punishments  inflicted  ;  but,  for  reasons  which  will  presently 
be  stated  it  will  be  seen  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
any  argument  drawn  from  such  a  comparison  would  be  completely 
fallacious. 

These  figures  require  to  be  supplemented  with  further  informa- 
tion to  make  the  impression  they  give  of  the  criminal  state  tA' 
the  country  at  all  complete.*  The  deterrents  from  ciiinc,  and 
the  htnilrances  to  its  successful  commission,  as  well  as  the 
chances  of  discovery,  have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  we 
can  be  satisfied  that  we  are  safe  in  the  conclusitms  we  draw  from 
such  statistics. 

With  respect  to  the  deterrents  from  crime,  the  whole  character 
of  the  punishments  awarded  has  been  changed ;  our  criminal 
cotle,  instead  of  being  almost  Draconic,  now  verges  on  the 
opposite  es-treme.  This  is,  perhaps,  better  shown  by  a  comparison 
between  the  number  of  persons  capitally  sentenced  and  executed 
at  the  two  periods  than  it  would  be  by  a  statement  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  law.  In  the  seven  vears  ending  1820,  7107  persons 
were  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  649  were  executed  ;  in  the 
following  seven  years,  7952  were  so  sentenced,  of  whom  494 
were  executed  ;  and  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1834,  8483 
persons  were  condemned  to  die,  of  whom  3.^)5  were  exetruted ; 
whilst  in  the  seven  years  ending  1871,  only  140  persons  were 
sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  Till  were  executed.  This  did  not 
arise  only  or  chiefly  from  a  diminution  in  the  number  o(  capital 

•  In  a  letter  to  the  '  Timoa '  of  Beptcmber  2. 1874,  Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker  aayo  :— '  la 
1844  wo  (County  of  Gloucerter)  iiad  just  ealarged  our  gools  (we  hod  Bevfn  of  tliein 
in  county,  city,  and  lK>roag}if«\and  we  had  room  in  Uiem  all  for  SWi  priaoners,  uud 
•wo  were  greatly  found  fault  with  by  the  Home  Officv  for  not  havinf;  built  more, 
as  ftx>m  the  rapid  incrcoBO  of  crime  we  wcro  cerfciin  to  be  oyer  full  in  ten  jetirs. 
Thirty  years  have  possed.  Wc  liuve  shut  up  or  puUeil  down  six  it^ols  out  of  tlit^ 
aevcn,  and  tlic  largebt  number  of  prinoners  at  any  one  time,  in  1872,  wua  197.' 

crimes, 
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crimes,  but  from  the  altered  state  of  the  law.     In  the  official 
Blue-book  lor  1841  it  is  said: — * 

'  Tho  magnitudo  of  the  recjont  changes  ia  the  criminal  Uws  will  bo 
strongly  exemplified  when  it  is  stated  that,  had  the  offences  tried  in 
1841  been  tried  under  the  laws  of  1831,  the  eighty  capital  semtenots 
which  were  passed  last  year  would  have  been  increased  to  2172.' 

A  further  amelioration  in  the  penal  code  was  marlc  in  1857 
by  the  cessation  of  transportation  as  an  instrument  of  punisli- 
ment,  for  transpr^rtation  was  considered  the  sentence  next  to  death 
in  severity  : —  t 

*Tho  reyival  of  transportation  in  1787,  like  its  final  abolitioti  in 
1857,  appears  to  have  been  govcmod  by  necessity  as  mnch  as  policy ; 
though,  looking  only  to  its  effect  in  one  point  of  view,  thero  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  hus  rijlievod  this  conntry  of  largo  numbers  of  tlie  mfflA 
dangerous  criiiiinuls.  To  preserve  a  record  of  how  greatly  traoqior* 
tation  must  have  tended  to  keep  down  the  homo  criminal  popnlatKn, 
and  tlio  deiuomlisation  which  surrounds  every  convict  of  this  cImb,  I 
hnvo  calculate*!  from  the  original  lists  the  namber  of  offianden  tnuiB- 
portod  from  England  and  Wales  to  Australia,  from  those  first  liaJM 
dowi  to  the  last  diminished  shipment  to  Western  Australia  <t' 
part  of  the  Australian  continent  to  which  they  have  been  \aU  ^ 
signcdj.     Tht'se  uumlx-rs  classed  in  each  ten  yeai*8  were  : — 


From  1787  to  1796 

,,  1797  .,   180C 

,.  1807  ,,  IblO 

,.  1817  ..   1826 

,,  1827  .,   1836 

.,  1837  ,,  1846 

,,  1847  ,.  1856 

In  the  Year  1857  .. 

Total..     -. 


Miles. 


3,792 

2,568 

4.390 

16.750 

32.780 

23.5d0 

10.241 

461 


94,532 


Fenules, 


865 
818 
1,252 
1,472 
4,337 
3,708 
1,736 


14,183 


Total. 


4,657 

3.381 

5,642 

18,222 

37.117 

27,256 

11,977 

461 


108,715 


Let  lis  look  next  at  tlie  means  used  to  protect  property  and  to 
discover  crime.  For  these  we  naturally  turn  to  the  strength  and 
cfFiricnry  of  the  police  force  kept  on  foot  at  the  different  j>eno<k 
The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  it  are  thus  well  som- 
marixcd : — J 

'  In  the  boroughs  a  polico  was  established  in  1835,  nnder  the  Mont- 
cipal  Oorpttrntious  Act  of  the  6  and  6  Will.  4  c.  76,  varying  from  a  hJgl 
dogroo  of  efficiency,  chiefly  in  the  larger  boroughs,  to  a  great  wmat  d 


♦  '  T)ib]e«  of  the  Number  of  Crimiiiol  Offendew,  1841,*  p.  7. 
t  '  Judk'inl  StutiatiPt),  1857,'  p.  xvii.  X  Ihid.,  pp.  T,  vL 
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Bjstcm  and  efficiency  in  others,  among  wLich  the  boroughs  of  loast 
popiiUtion  and  progress  are  the  most  conspictiouK.  In  the  counties  a 
constftbulary  has  been  in  the  courBO  of  gradual  formation  since  tho 
passing  of  the  2  and  3  Vict,  c.  93,  in  the  year  1839.  In  several 
coimtiea  a  most  efficient  police  has  been  formed,  and  altogother  29 
counties  and  parts  of  counties  had  availed  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sive powers  of  tho  Act  of  1839,  when  in  18o6  tho  establishment  of  a 
police  force  throughout  the  remaining  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
was  made  compulsory  by  tho  statute  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  69. 

•  From  this  statute  tho  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  polioo 
must  bo  dated,  no  locality  or  jurisdiction  is  exempted  for  which  a 
police  had  not  been  previously  provided.  Up  to  this  time  in  many 
oxtensivo  districts  no  other  provision  had  been  made  for  tho  protec- 
tion of  lifo  and  property  than  such  as  might  bo  obtained  from  the  un- 
paid, untrained  parish  constable,  unwillingly  selected  for  his  year  of 
duty,  no  other  means  at  hand  for  the  prompt  pm-suit  of  the  most 
atrocious  or  tho  most  subtle  criniinalfl.  While  for  many  years  tho 
amendment  of  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  had  been  ono 
of  tho  prominent  cares  of  tho  legislature,  no  general  proTisions  wero 
enacted  for  tho  prevention  of  crimes  and  the  pursuit  of  offenders. 
This  is  the  office  of  a  paitl,  trained  police  ;  and  the  numerous  enact- 
ments passed  for  tho  custody  and  punishment  of  offenders  would  not 
probably  havo  so  long  preceded  a  care  for  the  prevention  of  offences 
had  not  a  constitutional  Jealousy  of  police  systems,  which  has,  I  trust, 
disappeared,  stood  in  the  way.' 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  strength  of  the  police  force 
Las  been  steatlily  growing,  its  efficiency  has  l3een  tested,  and  its 
general  utility  acknowledged.  At  the  census  of  18(.U  the  total 
police  and  constabulary  force  gave  one  for  every  937  of  the 
populatiim  ;  at  the  census  of  1871  there  was  one  for  every  828; 
last  year  there  was  one  for  every  795.  In  1871  there  were 
27,425  men  engaged  in  this  work,  including  Commissioners, 
Superintendents,  Chief  Constables  of  Counties,  and  Mead  Con- 
stables of  Boroughs,  and  the  expenditure  was  almost  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  ;  last  year  the  number  of  men  engaged  had  risen 
to  28,550,  and  the  cust  to  2,567,491/. 

Tliere  is  another  jxdnt  to  be  examined  before  we  have 
l>cfore  us  such  materials  as  are  within  our  reach,  to  enable  a  fair 
comparison  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  worth  of  the  statistics  with 
wliicli  we  commencpd.  What  are  the  chances  of  discovery  now 
when  compared  with  what  they  were  thirty  years  since?  Unfor- 
tunately, our  inJbrniation  on  this  head  is  incomplete ;  it  is  only 
since  1!^57  that  we  have  returns  of  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted. Up  to  that  time  wo  are  told  !iow  many  persons  were 
committed  lor  trial,  and  how  many  of  these  were  convicted,  and 
how  many  acquitted.  But  this  tells  but  imperfectly  the  amount 
of  crime  of  which  the  perpetrators  escaped  detection.  More- 
over, 
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over,  it  docs  not  even  fairly  tell  of  the  completeness  or  incom- 
pleteness of  the  evidence  produced  against  the  persons  ch;ir^e<l 
with  crime.  For  it  is  clear  that  juries  were  much  biassetl  in 
the  verdicts  they  gave  by  the  sentence  which  was  likely  to 
follow.  If  the  probable  sentence  seemed  to  them  excessive,  they 
demanded  an  amount  of  proof  far  beyond  what  would  have 
suificed  under  other  circumstances.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  following  statement : — * 

*  It  Diay  bo  worthy  of  remark  here,  in  reference  to  the  change  mmde 
in  the  punishment  for  rajK",  that  in  the  three  years  1835-6-7  when 
executioDB  fur  this  otfeuce  had  nut  ceased,  the  mmibers  convicted 
were  19,  ncqiiittod  165,  or  little  more  than  ouo  conviction  to  nine 
4ic<iuiltttl8.  In  1839-40-41,  during  which  and  the  preceding  yoer  no 
executions  for  rape  had  taken  place,  the  nombors  oonvjctod  amounted 
to  Gl,  acquitted  150,  and  the  proportion  waB  raifled  to  1  conviction 
to  2*4  acquittals.' 

The  proportion  between  the  numbers  convicted  and  acquitted 
has  not  very  materially  varied  when  our  view  is  cztenaed  to 
the  whole  number  of  criminals,  and  perhaps  what  difference 
there  is  may  be  accounted  for  by  applying  the  fact  just  alleged 
to  tlie  various  classes  of  offences  for  which  the  punishment  has 
Ijeen  mitigated.  The  census  years  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
this  ]x>int,  adding  to  them  1834  as  the  first  year  for  which  we 
have  complete  statistical  returns. 


Yar. 


1834 
1841 
1851 
1801 
1871 


OiUrtclMl. 


15.995 
80,280 
21.57U 
13,879 
11.94C 


Acqaittol. 


lYnporliun. 


0.156 
7.480 
6,359 
4.423 
4.283 


1  to  2-47 
1  ,.  2  71 
I  ,,  8-39 
1  ,,  8- 13 
1  ..  2-8 


Since  1857  these  statistical  returns  give  us  the  number  of 
offences  committed,  in  addition  to  the  information  prrviooBly 
furnishe<l.  In  that  year  the  returns  were  far  from  being  com- 
plete.     They  showed — t 

*  57,273  crimes  committed ; 
«{2,031  persons  apprehended ;  and 
17,8G1  persons  committed  or  Itailcd  for  trial. 


•  » Table*  of  Crtminal  Offendcn,  1841,'  j».  7. 
t  'Judicial  Btatbtics.  1857;  pp.  vii  viii. 
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'  But  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  iu  coinparlng  tlio  number  of  the 
Climes  eommittod  with  tho  number  of  ofieaders  approhende<i,  some 
g  founds  of  diflereuco  will  exist.  Several  persona  often  participate 
ia  one  crime,  ami  on  the  other  hand  numy  crimes  are  comraittoti  by 
tlio  same  person.  Again,  when  compared  from  year  to  year,  tho 
crime  an(f*tho  criminal  may  not  appear  in  tho  same  return,  for  in 
crimes  committed  tovvanls  tho  end  of  the  yenr,  the  oflcnders  may  not 
be  apprehended  imtil  tho  commencement  of  the  following  year. 
Subject  to  these  remarks,  I  would  add  that  the  returns  show  that  in 
the  crimes  against  the  person,  the  number  of  persons  apprehended 
equnl,  and  in  many  cases  exceed,  tho  number  of  offences  committed ; 
while  iu  attempts  upon  tho  dwelling,  burglary,  house-breaking,  shoj>- 
breoking,  &c.,  including  sacrilege,  the  apprehensions  are  2084  persons 
to  5128  offences  conuaitted  ;  in  robbery  and  attempts  to  rob,  S54 
apprehensious  to  1029  offences  committed.' 

In  18r>l  the  number  of  crimes  committed  Is  stated  to  have' 
been  50,809,  whilst  27,174  persons  were  apprehended  ;  in  186l? 
tlie  numbers  were  very  similar,  there  having  been  50,549' crimes 
committed,  and  27,190  persons  apprehended  ;  in  1871,  with 
diminished  numbers  the  proportions  were  not  materially  altered, 
the  crimes  committe<l  bein^j  returned  as  45,140,  whilst  23,919 
persons  were  apprehended. 

It  is  difficult  to  apply  the  considerations  which  have  been  set 
forth  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  the  criminal  tables  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  Take  for  example  the  relations 
between  the  amount  of  discovered  and  undiscovered  crime.  If 
the  proportions  were  the  same  in  1842  that  they  were  in  1871, 
the  numerical  improvement  which  has  taken  place  Is  greater 
than  those  tables  show  ;  but  with  the  improved  condition  of  the 
police  force,  and  its  complete  diffusiun  all  over  the  country,  it  is 
only  fair  to  suppose  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  offender* 
is  now  brought  to  justice  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  since. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  our  endeavour  is  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  criminality  or  moral  evil  that  there  is  in  the  country, 
we  must  assume  that  the  same  increased  efficiency  in  the  police 
force  has  proved  an  cflTectual  deterrent  from  crime,  and  that  in 
many  cases  offences  have  not  been  coniinitted,  because  of  the 
increased  chance  of  discovery. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  although  there  has  been  a  consider- 
abSe  decrease  in  more  serious  crimes,  there  has  been  more  than  a 
proportionate  increase  in  minor  offences.  There  is  some  truth 
in  such  a  statement,  lor  the  number  of  offences  sumnlarily  dealt 
with  has  grown.  During  the  five  years  ending  w^ith  185G,  the 
averaarc  annual  number  of  commitments  for  lesser  offences  was 
100,411  ;  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1861,  112,632  ;  in  the  five 

years 
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years  ending  with  1866,  119,951  ;  ami  in  the  five  following^  years, 
136,070.  These  fig^ures  at  first  sipht  seem  very  discourog^inp ; 
but  if  we  examine  them  closely  our  tlisappolntment  will  Ijt 
much  diminished.  We  shall  find  that  they  represent  *  *  in  a  j?rcat 
degree  the  vices  rather  than  the  crimes  of  the  population',^  aiul  that 
our  improved  position  with  respect  to  criminals  emboUlens  those 
who  have  t(]  administer  the  law  to  deal  with  such  rases  in  a  way 
|Upon  which  they  would  never  have  ventured  had  the  return*  of 
■erious  crimes  been  less  favourable  than  they  are.  For  the  earlier 
years  detailed  statistics  are  not  furnished  in  the  Blue-books  as 
they  are  in  the  later  ones;  but  a  comparison  ])etween  1.S61  and 
1871  w^ill  ho  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  In  1S61  there  were 
110,800  persons  committed  for  minor  offences;  in  1871  there 
were  145,766.  These  offenders  so  punisherl  were  tn]ien  from  a 
much  larger  class  brought  before  the  magistrates,  of  whom  a 
cxjnsiderable  portion  were  dismissed  with  fines,  or  upon  findinii^ 
sureties,  or  were  sent  to  Reformatories,  or  were  hamled  over  to 
the  mHitary  or  naval  authorities,  or  were  acquitted.  A  com* 
parison  of  the  numbers  chargo<l  for  the  different  offences  so  dealt 
with  at  the  two  periods  will  furnish  the  best  guide  to  the  amoool 
of  criminalitv.  In  1861,  82,196  persons  were  charge*!  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly  ;  in  1871,  142,343.  In  1861,  26,331  per- 
sons were  apprehenfled  under  the  Vagrancy  Laws;  in  1871, 
39,532.  In  1861  there  were  33,350  offenders  against  Local  Acts 
and  Borough  Bye-Laws  ;  in  1871  the  number  was  inrremed  to 
38,333.  In  1861,  19,900  persons  were  taken  into  custody  for 
violating  the  laws  regulating  Highways,  Turnpikes,  Railway*, 
and  Carriages  ;  in  1871,  the  number  was  29,408.  In  18B1  there 
were  17,651  offenders  against  the  Police  Acts;  in  1871,  19,645. 
In  1861, 10,827  persons  wore  accused  of  violating  the  laws  regii* 
lating  Licensed  Victuallers  and  the  sale  of  Beer;  in  1871  the 
nuinl>er  was  11,004.  In  1861,  10,393  persons  were  charged 
with  offences  against  laws  relating  to  Servants,  Apprentioea,  and 
Masters;  in  1871  the  number  was  10,810.  In  1861,  6474  pei^ 
sons  were  accusetl  of  using  fraudulent  weights  and  measures;  in 
1871  the  number  was  reduced  to  4989.  LTnder  the  Mutiny 
Acts  there  were  4578  charges  in  1861 ;  3654  in  1871.  In  1861, 
6282  persiius  had  to  answer  for  alleged  olTenees  against  the  Poor 
Law  Acts;  in  1871  there  were  8939.  In  1861,  3728  person* 
were  accuseil  of  causing  nuisances,  or  otherwise  offending  against 
sanitary  laws ;  whilst  in  1871  there  were  8642  charges  of  a  like 
kind.     In  1871  there  appears  an  item  which  finds  no  place  in 


'  Jiididal  Statistic*,  1857,'  p.  Iz. 
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18G1 — it  is  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  want  of  sureties,  &c. — 
and  under  this  head  there  were  18,050  persons  charged.  The 
commitments  of  18G1  included  13,55:11  debtors,  and  persons  com- 
mitted by  civil  process  :  those  of  1871,  U232. 

All  examination  of  these  details  will  show  that  the  two  great 
causes  o(  increase  are  drunkenness  and  temper,  leading  men  to 
disobey  regulations  by  local  or  other  authoiitics.  We  would  not 
speak  lightly  of  either  offence,  but  in  estimating  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  country  they  rank  very  differently  to  crimes  of 
violence  or  dishonesty.  At  a  time  when  luxury  so  much 
abounds,  and  when  higher  wages  place  the  means  of  self- 
indulgence  within  the  reach  of  so  much  larger  a  number  of 
persons,  it  is  not  surprising,  though  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
such  ofiences  should  increase.  Moreover,  it  is  to  bo  noted  that 
with  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,'  offenders  arc 
now  charged  before  the  magistrates  who  would  have  certainly 
not  been  apprehended  a  few  years  since.  We  ought  also  to 
remember  that  our  sanitary  laws  have  createrl  olfences  which, 
until  lately,  were  unknown;  as  c.r/.,  by  making  vaccination 
compulsory,  by  making  penal  the  adulteration  of  food,  &,c.  We 
may  now  expect  to  find  the  list  of  offences  stiSl  further  increased 
by  charges  under  the  compulsory  Bye-Laws  of  the  Education  Act 
of  lt*70. 

But  there  is  further  evidence  serving  to  illustrate  our  con- 
dition with  respect  to  crime,  to  which  we  would  call  attention. 
Since  the  construction  of  a  complete  system  of  police  all  over 
the  country  in  1857,  there  has  been  inserted  in  the  official 
statistics  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  classes 
known  to  the  police.  It  must  be  difficult  to  decide  the  exact 
value  of  such  returns;  for  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that  when 
an  evil  doer  knows  himself  to  be  suspected  by  the  police  he  will 
seek  an  early  opportunity  of  changing  his  residence,  and  that  in 
such  a  way  as  would  make  it  difficult  to  trace  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poorer  classes  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  re- 
commence life  where  they  are  utterly  unknown,  and  many  of 
them  shrink  from  making  such  a  venture.  Another  element  of 
uncertainty  must  arise  from  varying  modes  of  judging  persons 
to  be  of  the  suspected  classes,  and  of  retaining  or  removing  their 

*  *  In  1840  our  (county  of  Glooceater)  poHco  began  to  work,  and  detc^cbcd 
xnany  more  crimes,  and  proctired  the  prosocutioa  of  many  alight  offenrcs  which 
had  U'foiv  been  comridorc'd  not  worth  notice,  and  the  ntimborg  6o  tried  rose  from 
537  in  1834  to  7Ei7  in  1842.  Yet,  though  the  detection  and  the  noticing  slight 
offences  cnntinned,  by  184G  they  had  lowered  again  to  559.' — Letter  to  the  '  IVwteti,' 
Sept,  2, 1874,  from  Mr.  T.  B,  L.  Uoker. 
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names  from  lists  of  such  classes.    Takinjj,  however,  siich  rptu 
lor  what  they  may  be  worth,  they  tell  us  that  whereas  in  ISGI 
counties  with  a  population  of  11,720,263  had   4(3,250  known  i 
suspected  wroug^   doers,  or   S'W  out  of  every  thousand  of  thril 
ialiabitants ;    the    same    counties    in    IHTl,  with    a    populaiio 
increased  by  a  million,   had  only   33,07 7  known  or  sU4|i 
criminals,  or  ^'.It*  to  every  thousand  of  the  people.      In  boom 
containiny^  iu  l.SlU,  5,124,7*20  people,  there  were  10,012  |K'rsoa 
apunst  whom  the  police  felt  it  their  duty  to  guard   the  rest  ( 
the  community;    whilst   in   1871,  in    the  same    boroujjhs  tli«l 
numbering    <!, 1)511,202    inhabitants,  the    suspected   had  fallen 
13,521.     So  that  whilst   in   18G1,  3-12  out  of   every  tbousaa 
were  reckoned  as  belonging-  to  the  criminal  classes,  in  1871  i 
proportion  had  fallen  to  2'llL      But  for  the  metropolis  diu 
nution  to  a   still  lower  point  is  claimed;  there  in  1H(J1,  will 
3,221,235  people,  5286   persons,  or  1*67  in  every  thousand 
the  population,    were   regarded   as  belonging"    to    the   criinin 
classes;  in  l'S71»  with  3,883,092  people,  the  suspected  offen 
were  only  3546,  or  'Dl  out  of  every  thousand.     It  seems  a] 
bable    suggestion    to    make    from    the    above    figures   that 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis  and  large  boroughs  are  the  favoorit( 
haunts  of  suspected  persons  ;  this  would  place  them  bevontl  th 
jurisdiction  of  the  more  numerous  police  forces,  and  cau«?  th 
to  be  reckoned   in  the  counties,  and  not  in  the  boroughs  or  i^ 
the  metropolis, 

Tbe  return  of  crimes  committed  scarcely  bears  nut  \\m  favoar-I 
able  estimate  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  crimin  ' 
as  they  were  reported  to  be  45,1411'  in  1871,  against  50,5^)^  il 
1861.  We  shall  give  the  clearest  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  crin 
and  vice  exist  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  bv  insertiti 
a  comparative  view  of  the  numll>er  oi  crimes  coinmitte<l  in  e»d 
county  in  proportion  to  the  numlier  oi  its  inhabitants  in  thf 
years  1861  antl  1871  ;  and  also  of  the  number  of  persi^s  suil 
marily  proceeded  against  at  those  two  periods.  We  woi' 
remind  our  readers  that  we  have  already  tlescribetl  the  kin 
of  offences  which  are  thus  dealt  with,  and  we  have  enuineniU 
them  for  each  of  those  census  years  on  the  opposite  page. 
will  be  observed  from  these  tables  that  the  diminution  of  <  *" 
is  found  in  nearly  every  county ;  whilst  the  increase  of 
ofl'cncos  is  equally  general. 

The  number  of  births  registered  as  illegitimate  is  not  on  1 
increase.  In  1842  there  were  34,796  such  births  registered;  ; 
1852,  42,482 ;  in  1862,  45,222  ;  and  in  1872,  44,760. 
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*  No  proportions  are  included  in  the  above  liatB  for  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 

as  well  as  for  Middlesex ;  as  parts  of  these  counties  are  included  in  the  metropolis. 
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The  amount  of  juvenile  crime  lias  shown  considerable  dlmint 
tion.      In  li556  there  were  191H)  children  under  12  years  of  i 
committed  to  prison,  and  1,3,981  under  Ifi  years  ;  in  18G0,  wh« 
the  numbers  were  fewest,  there  were  1480  under  12,  and  80J 
under  IG;  last  year  there  were  1482  under  12,  and  9359  und 
16.     The  first  certified  Reformatory  school  was  opened  in  185 
under  powers  conveyed  by  the  Statute  17  and  18  Vict  c. 
when  23  juvenile  prisoners  were  sent  to  it ;  in  1861  the  numb 
of  such  sehiwls  had  increased  to  51,  and  1001  bo^s  and  236  | 
were  committed  to  them  ;  at  the  end  of  1871  the  number  of  R<v 
formatories  had  not  increased,  but  there  were  then  being  trained 
in  them  3522  boys  and  846  girls  ;  in  1873  there  were  two  ma 
establishments,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  3625  boys  and  89 
girls  were  remaining  in  them  under  detention. 

With    respect    to    the    amount    of    education    possessed 
r  riminals  there  is,  excepting  under  one  head,  little  change. 
Ib36,  33 '52  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  were  unable  to  r«id 
write;  in  1871,  34-1  per  cent,  were  in  a  like  state  of  ignorancel 
In  1873,  33"4  per  cent. ;  in   1836,  52*33  per  cent,  were  able  ( 
read  and  write  imperfectly  ;  in  1871,  62*3  percent  ;  and  tn  1873 
l)3'l  per  cent,  were  in  that  condition ;  in  1836,  10-56  per 
were  able  to  read  and  write  welt  ;  in  1871,  3*2  per  cent  wel 
equally  instructed;  in  1836,  -91  percent,  of  the  criminals  I 
received  instruction  superior  tr>    reading  and  writing  well; 
1871    and    in    1873,    '2  per    cent,  were    thus    better  wlucan 
These  facts  could   not  be   ascertained    concerning  2*68  of  th 
convicts  in  1836,  whilst  the  unknown  quantity  was  wdaced  td 
*2  in  1871.     The  most  unexpected  feature  in  these  returns  ' 
that  the  standard  of  education  was  higher  amongst  the  cri 
at  the  earlier  period  than  at  the  later ;  the  number  of  those  w' 
were  able  to  read  and  write  well  being  more  than  thrw  tiin« 
greater  in  1836  than  in  1871,  In  the  years  immediately  succeeiili 
1836  we  find  the  number  of  criminals  thus  described  much  hi  " 
than  in  later  returns  ;  in   1837,  it  was  9*46  per  cent ;  in  18^ 
9-77;  in  1839,  10-07;  in  1840,  8-29;  in  1841,  7-4:  whilst  il 
1868,  it  was  only  2-9  per  cent  ;  In  1869,  3- ;  in  1870,  3*1, 
in  1873,  3*.     Ought  this  to  be  attributed    in  any  way  to 
fact  that  at  the  earlier  period  a  large  portion  of  the  edacatJoil 
was   given  in    private  venture  schools    that   were    practically 
Jocular?  whilst  at  the  later  period  religious  teaching  was  com- 
bined with  secular  in  nearly  all  schools  ?  ^h 

So  far  as  it  is  safe  to  draw  inferences  from  these  statis^^H 
they  show  that  the  great  mass  of  our  poorer  population  who  h»^^ 
used  our  existing  schools  to  any  purpose    have  been   therehv 
trained  to  avoid  flagrant  crime;  but  that  the  principles  up* 

planu  ' 


plantpil  liavo  not  sufticctl  to  rtmt  out  vicious  tendencies.  They  also 
tonfirm  tlie  impression  that  thert^  is  junongst  us  a  nriminrJ  class, 
that  has  been  \  erv  partinllv  reached  as  yet  by  philaiuliropic  efl'orts, 
and  whose  children  arc  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  educa- 
tion. That  this  must  be  so  is  proved  by  fully  one-third  of  the 
persons  committcfl  being  utterly  unable  to  read  or  write;  it 
cannot  l>e  pretended  that  these  were  ever  at  school ;  though  no 
doubt  the  larger  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  remaining  two- 
thimls,  of  whom  there  are  few  who  can  do  more  than  read  and 
write  imperfectly,  were  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  more  or 
less  irregular  attendants  at  school.  If  the  system  of  compul- 
sory education  can  reach  these  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  it  will 
accomplish  a  great  work,  and  then  we  may  perhaps  hope  that 
the  next  thirty  years  may  achieve  results  at  least  equal  to  what 
the  last  thirty  years  have  done. 

The  comparison  between  the  present  state  of  crime,  and  what 
it  was  forty  years  since,  c-ertainly  shows  signs  of  improvement, 
though  the  result  is  very  far  from  being  all  wc  could  wish.  Most 
people  will  agree  that  there  is  much  to  encourage  in  the  figures 
that  have  been  placed  before  us,  whilst  about  the  causes  of  the 
improvement  thus  indicated,  there  will  l>c  great  differences  of 
t)pinIon.  For  our  own  part  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  our 
preser\-ation  from  increasetl  crime,  under  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions from  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  wider  gulf 
which  consequently  separates  the  rich  from  the  poor,  and  also 
the  many  hopeful  signs  exhibited  by  the  criminal  tables  which 
we  have  been  examining,  chiefly  to  the  religious  education  given 
in  our  primary  schools,  and  to  the  greater  reverence  generally  felt 
for  religion.  As  thoughtful  persons  at  the  earlier  period  traced 
much  of  the  growing  evil  among  the  poorer  classes  to  their  lack 
of  religious  education  and  sound  moral  training,  and  at  great 
cost  and  with  much  self-denial  supplied  these  priceless  blessings 
for  them  ;  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  ungracious  as  well 
as  untrue  to  deny  to  those  eiforts  s<>  originated  the  credit  of 
much  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place.  Those  who 
are  jealous  of  the  power  of  religion,  and  are  eager  to  attribute 
to  any  influences,  rather  than  to  those  of  Christianity,  whatever 
advances  may  be  made  in  the  morality  or  social  well-being  of 
our  people,  may  claim  for  advancing  civilisation^  improved 
legislation,  secular  education,  greater  material  prosperity,  a  more 
cflicient  police,  lienevolent  efforts  for  assisting  criminals  on  their 
being  discharged  from  prison,  reformatory  schools,  the  honour  of 
elevating  the  lower  grades  of  society.  We  are  far  from  denying 
to  all  or  to  any  of  these  a  portion  of  the  credit ;  but  we  believe 
that  all  of  them  would  have  been  inoperative  for  good  without 
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that  basis  ol'  sound  moral  traiaino^  which  has  been  impartcJ 
cliielly  in  our  national  schools  ;  and  which  has  been  subsequrntlj 
I'ostered  by  a  higher  tone  of  religious  teaching  in  our  churcb<% 
and  by  those  more  efficient  paistoral  ministrations  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  which  have  certainly  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  tLe 
country. 

But  whilst  ilaiming  that  considerable  improvement  is  to  be 
found  ;  it  is  but  too  obvious  that  very  much  more  rem&ios  to  l>e 
done  than  has  been  yet  accomplished,  and  that  the  preseni 
condition  of  things  is  \ery  far  from  being  satisfactory*.  Greater 
reverence  for  law  has  been  successfully  inculcate<l  ;  a  sense  of 
the  wrongfulness  of  dishonesty  and  of  some  crimes  has  been 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  a  feeling  of  moral 
responsibility  is  more  widely  entertained  ;  a  small  awakening  to 
the  idea  that  mere  selfishness  ought  not  to  be  the  guide  of  a 
man's  life  has  been  made  ;  brutality  has  been  lessened.  VVe  do 
not  claim  that  much  more  than  this  has  been  effected ;  this  the 
criminal  statistics  certainly  show,  and  apart  from  those  returru 
we  think  there  is  abundant  proof  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. As  evidence  of  it,  we  may  point  to  the  diminution, 
though  alas !  not  complete  cessation  of  amusements,  such  as  dog 
or  cock-fighting,  prize-fighting,  bull-baits  ;  to  the  indignatioD 
now  aroused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  the  still  too  freqneot 
acts  of  gross  brutality  towards  women;  to  the  general  esteem  ta 
which  probity  is  held,  an<l  to  the  different  weight  which  would 
be  given  to  character  in  the  selection  of  a  person  for  any  public 
office  in  this  country  and  in  some  others,  for  example,  in  the 
United  States. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Six  Judt/mvuts  of  the  Jiulicial   Committee  of  th 

Privi/ Council.     TJy  W.  G.  Brooke,  M. A-     Loudon,  1872. 
2.  Legal  Ritual.     By  J.  M.  Dale.     London,  1871. 
H.  An  Act  far  the  Regulation  of  Public  fVonhip,  1874. 

THE  last  two  years  have  brought  changes  to  the  Church 
England,   which   may  materially  affect   its   ]>oaition  as  a 
National  Church. 

The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  changed  the  Supminp  C'ourt  ni 
Appeal,  hitherto  a  mixed  court  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  into  a 
purely  secular  court.  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  of  the 
last  session  has  created  a  new  tribunal  and  course  of  procrdair  fac 
causes  connectetl  with  public  worship.  One  knows  not  whrtbrr 
to  wonder  more  at  the  silence  and  indifference  with  which  tlie 
former  change  was  received,  or  at  the  unreasonable  clamour  tliat 
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^ivetctl  tlic  latter.  Both  sprang  from  the  same  causes,  working 
*l«>p!y  through  many  past  years.  The  change  in  the  Apj>elhite 
Court  passed  sutldciily  near  the  elase  of  a  session  ;  and  Parlia- 
ment, becoming  conscious  of  the  j^reatness  of  the  rhan«^  it 
had  made  so  hastily,  seemed  partly  to  retrace^  its  steps  in 
hasteninjB-  to  introduce  a  plan  for  episcopal  assessors  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  all  Church  cases.  The  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill»  introduced  late  in  the  session,  altered,  trans- 
formed, amended  at  every  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords,  left  that 
House  with  little  hope  that  it  would  find  its  way  to  port  through 
the  storms  and  the  enforced  calms  of  an  expiring  session,  if 
it  did  not  perish  for  want  of  friends,  want  of  time  would  com- 
plete its  destruction.  And  when  the  late  Prime  Minister  pro- 
tluced  a  string  of  resolutions,  going  to  the  foundations  im  which 
Churches  rest,  people  began  to  speculate  on  the  fate  of  the 
measure  of  187f>,  seeing  that  for  the  measure  of  1874  the  late 
Prime  Minister  had  provided  a  protracted  and  a  cruel  death. 
But  its  fate  was  not  decided  so.  The  House  of  Commons 
adopted  the  measuie  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm,  which  never 
grew  weaker  to  the  very  end.  A  measure  of  sufficient  iin- 
jKjrtance  to  draw  the  late  Premier  from  his  repose,  a  measure 
<ljstasteful  to  no  small  section  of  the  Cabinet,  passed  without 
a  division,  after  a  debate  of  great  power  and  interest,  well 
calculated  to  sustain,  or  even  to  raise,  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Relieved  from  a  position  of  great  diffi- 
culty as  head  of  a  divided  Cabinet,  Mr.  Disraeli,  interpreting 
the  will  of  the  assembly,  which  he  understands  perhaps  better 
than  any  man  living,  adopted  the  measure  at  this  point.  He 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  measure  was  one  to  put  down 
Ritualism,  for  it  is  applicable  alike  to  slovenly  neglect  and 
fantastic  tricks  of  worship.  But  he  was  right  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  vixW  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  accepted  so 
eagerly,  as  a  remedy  against  sacerdotal  pretension  and  attempts 
which  have  sickened  the  heart  of  the  constituencies,  a  measure 
of  jjrocedure  neutral  in  itself  and  capable  of  other  and  wider 
applications. 

The  events  of  these  two  years,  whatever  be  their  result,  must 
be  an  epoch  in  the  religious  movement  which  began  in  1833.* 
For  forty  years  England  has  been  the  scene  of  a  religious 
struggle,  only  second  in  importance  to  the  Reformation  itself. 
The  story  of  its  beginning  is  well  known.     The  Reform  Bill 

•  •  The  following  Sunday,  July  14th,  Jlr  Keble  preached  the  Atisize  Sennon  in 
the  Univefaity  pulpit.     It  was  published  undur  tho  title  of  "Natioual  ApoHtasy." 
,  I  have  ever  oonaidered  and  kopl  the  day  aa  the  stArt  of  the  religious  movemeut 
of  1833.'— J.  U,  NtumiH, '  Ajjologia;  p.  100. 
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had  put  representative  government  in  the  power  of  a  far  1 
number ;  Irish  bishoprics  were  suppressed  ;  Welsh  sees  w« 
threatened  ;  German  rationalism  threatenetl  to  sweep  over 
land  as  a  flood  ;  dismay  and  sorrow  were  spread  through  the  ran 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  more  thoughtful  laity.  But  there  wo 
one  mind,  at  least,  which  saw  in  this  great  crisis  occasioD  for 
more  than  sorrow  or  dismay.  Wandering  over  Europe,  com- 
paring with  the  distractions  of  his  own  Church  the  ideal 
another,  John  Henry  Newman,  logician,  poet,  mystic,  with  i 
spirit  as  devout  as  it  was  inquiring  and  critical,  was  stiick 
with  sickness  at  Castro  Giovanni,  and  had  time  to  meditate  ( 
the  waste  condition  of  his  own  Church.  Before  the  sickn 
and  after  it,  he  felt  and  said,  *■  I  have  a  work  to  do  in  Engln 
A  renewed  attack  of  illness  at  Lyons,  from  over-lrave 
only  intensifietl  the  desire  which  it  opposed.  He  hasti 
to  England.  Keblcs  sermon,  preached  five  days  after, 
a  string  that  was  vibrating  alreadv.  At  least  a  few  earaeJt 
spirits  would  stand  in  the  breach  to  confront  the  •■  National 
Apostasy.*  Newman,  Keble,  Froude,  Pusey,  Rose,  Palmer, 
were  no  despicable  band, — but  the  genius  of  Newman  was  ii* 
strength.  The  reactionary  movement  was  begun.  One  ftf^' 
linrity  marked  it  from  the  first — its  attitude  towards  the  Churcb 
of  Rome. 

*  I  have  a  suprome  oonfidonoe/  writes  Newman,  *  in  our  CAttRft 
were  upholding  that  primitive  Chrietianity  which  waa  defiveMl 
all  time  by  the  early  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  whieb  wi«  Klgirtf 
and  attested  in  the  Anglican  formularies  and  by  the  AngBciaillTiC** 
That  ancient  religion  bad  well-nigh  faded  out  of  tbelliul  libs    ' 
the  political  cbaagcs  of  the  last  Luudred  and  fifty  years,  and  it 
bo  restored.     It  woald  be  in  fact  a  second  Reforiuation— » 
reformation — for  it  would  be  a  return  not  to  tha  gi'Ttflmith 
but  to  the  seventeenth/ 

Bnt  the  divines  of  the  Caroline  period  had  no  leanings  1 
Rome,  such  as  have  marked  the  present  movement  frooi 
first.  '  I  am  every  day  l>ecoming  a  less  and  less  loyal  son  of  1 
Reformation,'  writes  Froude  in  January  1H34  ;  and  in  Decemb 
of  the  same  year  he  had  advanced  a  good  deal  ;  *  Really  I  I 
the  Reformation  more  and  more,  and  have  almost  made  up  mi 
mind  that  the  rationalistic  spirit  they  set  afloat  is  the  ^|r^vBon^pO' 
<f>i]rTf;  o(  the  Revelation.'  And  Newman,  in  acknowledgiof 
the  influence  of  Froude  upon  him  in  this  direction,*  reminds  vi 
of  his  own  words  in  l>ii34  : — 

'  CSoosidering  the  high  gifts  and  the  strong  claims  of  the  Chorcb  d 
'  •  'Apolo^'p.l2t 
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Borne  and  its  dopentleucies  on  our  admiration,  reverence,  love,  and 
gratitude,  bow  could  we  withstand  it  as  we  do,  how  could  wo  refrain 
from  being  melted  into  temlemuss  and  rushing  into  communion  with 
it,  but  fur  the  word  of  tratb  itself,  wiucb  bid  us  prefer  it  to  the 
whole  world  ?'  • 

From  this  kind  of  tnlk  the  Caroline  divines  are  almost  free. 
Where  admiration,  love,  and  reverence  arc  already  engaged,  it 
is  likely  that  the  claims  of  truth  will  not  long  resist  them.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  result  with  Newman  :  his  mind  travelled  round 
to  new  *  truths '  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  his  perversion  to  Rome  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  admiration  and  the  love,  imleed,  could  bnrdlv  have  existed 
without  some  latent  jjersuasion  that  truth  was  on  that  side.  The 
leaning  to  Rome  has  been  the  character  of  this  movement  from 
that  time;  and  now  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  *  rightly 
explained'  is  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme  party,  and  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  communion  with  Rome  except  the  dogma 
of  the  Poj>e's  infallibility. 

It  was  a  convenient  aid  to  this  tendency  to  allege  that  the 
Church  of  Kngland  has  no  distinctive  or  definite  doctrine,  and 
that  her  Articles  and  formularies  may,  therefore  be  interpreted 
into  accordance  with  so-called  Catholic  truth,  the  tmth  of  the 
Tridentine  Catechism.  Dr.  Newman  gives  this  account  of  the 
purpose  of  Tract  90, 

*  The  main  thesis  of  my  essay  waa  this  : — The  Articles  do  not 
oppose  Catholic  teaching,  they  but  partially  oppose  Roman  dogma : 
they  for  the  most  part  oppose  the  dominant  errors  of  Rome.  And  the 
problem  was  to  draw  the  line  as  to  what  they  allowed  and  what  they 
condemned.  Such  being  the  object  which  I  had  in  view,  what  were 
my  prospects  of  widening  and  defining  thoir  meaning  ?  The  prospect 
was  encouraging ;  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
Articles :  to  take  a  preliminary  instance — the  fourteenth  was  assumed 
by  one  party  to  be  Lutheran,  by  another  Calviniatic,  though  the  two 
interpretations  wore  contradictory  to  each  other ;  why  then  should 
not  other  xVrticlcs  bo  drawn  up  mth  a  vogaeuess  of  an  o^j^miUy  intense 
character  ? ' — Newmans  '  A^logia' 

With  what  logical  force,  with  what  fine  English  to  clothe  it 
withal,  this  object  was  pursued,  those  who  remember  *  Tract  IMV 
can  say.  Amidst  some  haril  words  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  writer  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  do  not  condemn  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  Purgatory,  on  the  Invocation  of  .^ints,  or 
on  the  Mass.     But  any  one  who  will   spend    a   few  hours  in 

•  'Apologia,*  p.  127. 
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examining  thf^  Articles,  the  Amgsburj^  Confession,  and  the  C.it«* 
c'hism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  will  see  clearly  that  tlie  \)nttlef 
of  the  Reformation  was  not  with  *  jxtpQlar  notions'  of  Romna 
Catholics,  nor  with  'popular  practice/  nor  with  existing  abu^-s 
Imt  against  a  Romish  tloitrine  well  known  and  ascertainei 
Rome,  more  than  any  other  Church,  has  been  at  least  cou!»i»trii 
with  hersplf.  If  she  has  had  abusive  practices,  thev  have  beeil 
closely  connected  with  a  doctrine.  No  scheme  of  doctrine  could 
have  been  framed  which  could  condemn  her  practices  ajid  Wvu 
her  dogmas  untouched.  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  almost  ^aine' 
his  point  in  advance  when  he  denied  that  there  existed  aD>~«rhed 
any  authoritative  teaching  in  his  ('hurch,  distinct  from  til 
teachin«^  (jf  the  Council  of  Trent.  But,  with  whatever  flaws  < 
arg^ument,  the  conclusion  was  reache<l,  that  one  niig^ht  hold 
great  many  of  the  conclusitms  ol  Rome,  even  ol  those  whid 
appeared  to  be  in  terms  contradictory  to  the  Thirty-nine  Article 
Thus,  'an  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  faith  alone  justifies,  dot 
not  at  all  preclude  the  doctrine  of  works  justifying  also.'  *  It  ' 
true  that  the  Article  says  'that  (Jcneral  Councils  may  not 
gathered  tt>gether  without  the  commandment  and  will  a(  prince 
and  being  assemblies  of  men  whereof  all  are  not  governetl  will 
the  spirit  and  word  of  Gud,  they  may  err^  and  sometimes  haij 
erred;*  but  this  does  not  apply  to  any  council  which,  besiili 
being  gatheretl  according  to  the  commandment  of  princes, 
gathered  by  the  will  of  Christ.  The  Article  merely  cofl 
templates   "^.the   human   prince,  and   not    the   King  of  salnts,*i 

*  The  Romish  doctrine  about  Purgatory  is  a  food  thing^ 
vainly  invented.*  True :  but  what  is  the  Romish  doctrine! 
Not  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  that  had  not  vi 
been  given  forth  :  not  the  primitive  doctrine  ;   that  could  not  ^ 

*  Romish.'  Something,  perhaps,  is  condemned  which  rxis 
at  the  time  of  the  Articles,  and  disappeared  at  the  Council 
Trent  ;  a  harmless  condemnation  enough  ;  for  the  doctrin 
ivhatever  it  was,  is  gone.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  lnvr>cati<] 
of  Saints  is  also  a  frmd  thing,  vainly  invented  ;  but  wh.it 
it  ?  Invocations  are  not  censurable  *  if  we  mean  nothing  definil 
by  them.'  Perhaps  the  doctrine  condemned  is  that  which  til 
Council  of  Trent  condemned  when  it  says  that  this  Church  do 
not  teach  that  sacrifice  is  ofTered  to  saints,  if  invoi^ation  nn 
sacrifice  can  be  by  possibility  brought  together.!  True;  til 
Article  says  that  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wiH 
in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
Scripture :    but    this   does   not    '  deny  every   kind    of  chang 

*  Tract  90,  p.  12.  f  *  Apologk,'  p.' 81.         I  Traei  90,  p.  40. 
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ced  it  lie  a  contnidiction  of  any  council.*  No  <loul)t  the 
Artit  lo  has  it  tliat  '  the  sacrifices  ol"  masses,  in  which  it  was 
<'oinmonly  Siiitl  that  the  priests  tlitl  offer  Christ  htrthe  quick  ami 
the  dea<l,  to  Iiave  remission  of  pain  or  jfuilt,  were  l>lasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits/  But  this  is  not  *  against  the  mass 
in  itself,  nor  ri-^ainst  its  being  an  offcring^  for  the  quick  and  the 

"cad,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  hut  against  its  Iteing  viewed  as 
independent  of,  nv  distinct  from,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  which  Is  hiasj)hemy-'t  ^^'^  need  not  go  on.  Language 
in  such  iiands  is  a  Lcshlan  rule  of  lead,  taking  the  mould  of 
every  one's  thought.  Cranmer  and  Melanchthon  might  have 
spared  their  pains.  They  were  not  writing  against  Rome  ; 
Tather  against  some  existing  corruptions  of  Catholic  doctrine 
not  written  down  in  her  creeds.  In  words  of  condemnation  of 
Rome,  however  distinct  and  vigorous,  there  is  the  precious  halm 
of  explanatifm,  ami  no  Iwads  need  be  broken.  Illack  is  not  so 
very  difTercnt  from  white  if  the  mind  approach  it  by  the  road  of 
grey.      No   one   who    has   read    the   'Apologia'    will    dream   of 

iccusing  Dr,  Newman  of  conscious  falsehood ;  his  mind  was 
convinced  before  he  gave  forth  his  startling  conclusions.  That 
his  better  mind  soon  re-asserted  itself  is  manifest :  his  was  t<x» 
noble  a  spirit  to  sit  long  under  such  a  mist  of  confusion.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  could  hold  Rome's  creed  without 
squaring  it  with  England's  Articles.  But  he  has  left  behind 
him  the  evil  heritage  of  a  sophistry  that  has  been  troubling  us 
ever  since.  The  Church  of  England  is  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  the  Catholic  doc-trine  is  the  Roman  doctrine;  therefore 
the  Roman  dwtrine  must  be  to  be  found  in  her  standards  of 
faith.  As  it  must  be  there,  difficulties  of  language  must  not 
prevent  us  from  seeking  it. 

What  Dr.  Newman  did  for  the  Articles,  an  active  party  has  been 
[lengaged  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  in  doing  for  the 
[Prayer  Book,  Of  a  catholic  Church  the  ritual  must  be  catholic 
and^  therefore,  the  bald  simplicity  of  the  English  rite  cannot  be 
tolerated.  One  writer,  in  words  that  were  thought  worth  quoting 
in  the  delmte  on  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  thus 
described  the  correlation  of  doctrine  and  ritualism. 

•  It  maj  be  arguod  that  good  and  vigorous  preaching  will  fill  tho 
cravings  of  the  congregations,  and  make  the  employment  of  material 
stimuli  superfluous,  if  not  mischievous.  But  good  preaching  is 
amongst  tho  rarest  of  good  things,  much  rarer  in  proportion  even 
thaa  good  acting,  because  it  requires  a  wider  range  of  physical  and 

entfJ  gifts.    If  very  good  actors  were  common,  the  adventitious  aid 


•  Tract  90,  p.  51. 
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of  Bccnory  and  properties  would  be  oomparatively  nnimp 
bocauHO  ibo  karmouiouB  action  of  all  tho  petsons  of  tlio  dram* 
b©  sufficient  to  create  an  illusion  able  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
gpectators.  But  as  tbe  great  mdjority  of  actors  are  mere  titticks,  aq 
even  the  cbief  stars  are  not  always  sbining  tbeir  best,  managers  Y'~ 
constantly  been  compelled  to  make  gorgeous  spectacle  their 
attraction,  and  a  gpk-ndid  transformation  scene  or  a  telling  stogo 
procession  will  draw  crowds  night  after  night,  even  in  the  abeenco  of 
any  theatrical  celebrity.  Hence  a  lesson  may  be  Icamt  by  all  wbo 
are  not  too  proud  to  learn  frtim  the  stage,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  litnr- 
giology  that  no  public  worship  is  really  deserving  of  its  name  units* 
it  be  histrionic.'— JBep.  Dr.  LUaedale,  in  *  The  Ckurdk  and  tXe  IForLt^ 
Fir8l  Seric*,  1866. 

It  is  tbo  business  then  of  those  who  conduct  worship  to  ma 
it  an  acted  doctrine ;  to  supply  the  want  of  efficient  actors 
accessories  of  a  splendid  kind. 

We  accept  this  view  of  the  subject  that  doctrines  have 
inculcated  bv  means  of  rites.  For  twenty  years  and  more  tb 
most  active  eflTorts  have  been  nrmlo  tu  bring  our  worship  intt 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  especially  \ 
assimilate  holy  communion  with  the  mass  by  *  histrionic*  mejitifc| 
This  has  been  the  chief  battle  fought  before  the  Judicial  G>ni 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  The  judgments. of  that  body  b»rl 
been  on  the  whole  unla\'oural>le  to  thest?  practices;  an'l  thlT 
m.ust  have  been  all  the  more  galling  tn  the  party  who  wlopt™ 
them  that,  in  many  points,  the  court  below  was  witb  them.  IB 
two  great  cases  the  authority  of  the  Prayer  Dook  as  it  $uijds**" 
con  firm  ed»  and  the  power  of  bringing  back  usagn  suppoictl  to 
be  *  catholic,'  but  not  found  in  the  Pmyer  Bonk,  was  denied. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  cases,  Sir.  Mackonochie,  *  siwp 
using,'  as  he  says,  '  our  own  liberty  as  mcmljers  of  the  < 
of  England,'  thought  himself  free  to  adopt  the  following pr 
He  placed  on  the  holy  table  two  lighted  candles  at 
the  holy  communion.     He  lifted  above  Iiis  head  the 
the  cup  when  he  was  cons<^'crating  the  elements  ;  afterward* 
knelt  down  with   his   head  prone  to  the  ground,  wheu  he 
replaced  the  cup  on  the  table.     Incense  was  freely  used. 
wine  to  be   consecrated   was    mlxe«l   with  water.     These 
the  cbief  changes  intrixluced.     In  the  second  case,  Mr,  Pur 
of  Brighton,  appears  to  have  claimed  a  l.irger  liberty.    A  cruc 
was  borne  in  procession  in  the  church  ;  andcrucifer,  and  tliur' 
and  acolytes  Avere  about  it.     A  group  of  acolytes  held  a  ci 
near  him  when  he  read  the  gospel.     A  crucifix  also  was 
the  communion  table,  and  JMr.  Purchas  did  it  acts  of  rcver 
Incense  was  abundant.     A  *  paschal  taper '  marked  the 
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festival :  a  stuffpcl  dove  suspencle<l  from  on  liigh  was  thought 
suitiihlc  to  Wbtt  Sunday.  On  Palm  Sunday  branches  of 
pahns,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  were  cametl  In  prixession 
round  the  church.  On  Christmas  Eve,  *  a  modelled  figure  of 
the  infant  Saviour'  was  placed  above  the  cTedenee  table.  On 
Ash  Wednesday  a  'black  powder'  resembling-  ashes  was  taken 
from  the  Communion  table  and  i-ubbetl  on  the  foreheads  of 
those  who  came  forward  for  this  purpose.  On  the  Feast  of 
Purification, ''  when  no  artificial  light  was  necessary/ Mr.  Purcluis 
distributed  candles  to  the  congregation,  who  then  followed  their 
pastor  round  the  chapelj  all  carrying  their  candles  lighted,  and 
singing.  These  candles  were  extinguished  for  the  early  part  of 
the  communion  service,  and  were  all  lighted  again  for  the  gnspel. 
W^ater  was  mingled  with  the  wine,  ami  the  paten  and  the  cup  were 
elevated.  Round  wafers  were  substituted  for  the  usual  bread.  A. 
Ijell  was  rung  at  various  times  in  the  prayers,  *  A  mortuary  cele- 
bration for  tlie  repose  of  a  sister'  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
the  interpdation  of  a  prayer  for  the  dejxirted  soul  contained  in 
no  jKirt  ol"  the  Prayer  Hook.  The  book  from  which  the  gospel 
of  the  day  was  read  was  held  by  an  attendant,  and  the  reader 
reverently  kissed  the  book.  The  ailmission  of  an  acolyte  took 
place  bc-fore  the  Ltfrd's  table  :  a  candlestick  with  caiidle  was 
delivered  to  him;  also  'glass  bottles  containing  water  and  wine.* 
Copes  were  worn  at  evening  service ;  *  chasubles,  albs,  and 
tunicles*  at  holy  communion. 

The  least  that  can  be  said  upon  this  curious  catalogue  is  that 
none  of  the  things  contained  in  It  are  mentioned  in  the  Prayer 
Book  ;  that  they  change  the  service  of  the  Church  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  that  the  general  direction  of  the  change  is  to 
assimilate  the  communion  ufTice  to  the  service  of  the  mass  in 
the  Church  uf  Rome,  if  these  practices  lay  within  the  range  of 
the  liberty  of  any  clergyman,  it  would  have  been  legally  possible 
that  in  one  country  ]>arish  the  mass  might  be  celebrated  by  a 
priest  in  alb  and  chasuble,  with  lights  and  incense,  and  many 
jvrostrations,  ministering  the  mixed  chalice  an«l  the  wafers, 
whilst  in  the  adjoining  }>arish  the  surplicetl  celebrant,  conse- 
crating the  usual  whfaten  bread  and  the  unmixed  wine,  might 
plead  two  centuries  of  use  for  his  simpler  practice,  founded  oa 
an  exact  adherence  to  the  Prayer  Book.  And  supposing  this. 
diversity  to  become  general,  one  might  well  ask  of  what  use  it 
is  to  include  under  our  system  things  so  different?  The  broad 
stream  of  the  Reformation  rolls  between  them.  Such  a  miion 
would  l)e  at  best  mechanical  only.  The  parishioner  who  should 
stray  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  ornate  service  would  finil 
himself  tmable  to  join  in  a  rite  stuffed  and  o^  erlaid  with  every 
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pi  actiL-e  which  neither  ho  nor  his  lathers  coukl  bear.  *  1  couM 
nttt  follow  it  in  my  Prayer  Book,'  ('oini>laine<l  to  her  friend  n 
casual  worshipper  of  this  kind.  *  1  have  left  that  at  home  fnr 
many  a  dav,'  rejoined  her  friend.  But  the  courts  had  n<»thiiri 
to  do  with  consequences,  their  liusiness  wjvs  to  ascertain  the  law. 
And  if  the  work  of  the  Reformation  hatl  lx?en  done  S4»  negli- 
gently that  all  the  thingr*  then  cast  out  could  bo  introduced 
ag:ain  after  generations  of  disuse  by  an*'  clergyman  *  in  the 
.  exercise  of  his  reasonable  liberty/  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court- 
tt»  exjKJUnd  that  state  i>f  things,  in  order  that  the  grirvanc«\  1 
there  was  one,  miglit  find  a  remedy.  It  would  ha*e  l»«<  i 
surprising,  if  after  nearly  two  centuries  of  utter  disuse,  it  haii 
proved  that  all  these  ceremonies  were  lawful  and  admissible 
under  the  present  sen'ice  book.  Vain  would  have  l)een  all  the 
hair-splitting  disputes  of  16G2,  vain  the  small  complaints  of  the 
Puritans  on  minor  points,  if,  after  all,  the  Prayer  liook  was  the 
mass-book  still.  The  liberty  of  making  tiiese  changes  resuJ 
with  no  responsible  author  except  the  clergyman  himself.  \o 
■diocesan,  no  convocation,  no  universal  consent  of  public  opinion 
has  given  them  sanction.  They  may  lie  commenced  to-morrow 
in  any  cljurch,  with  as  little  warrant  from  authority  as  Mr. 
Mack(mochie  or  Mr.  Purchas  could  plead.  They  may  be  <H$- 
continucd  by  the  next  incumbent,  ami  then  recommencwl.  But 
the  Church  of  England,  ever  since  the  Prayer  Book  of  1541K  has 
carried  this  sentence  conspicuous  in  the  front  of  its  formularies ; 

'  Where  [whercae]  heretofore  there  hath  been  great  dire»itj  in 
EiBaying  and  singing  in  churches  within  this  realm,  wsxub  (bUowm|C  J 
'  Saliahiiry  USD,  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  and  SOne  «  " 
Lincoln ;  now  from  henceforth  all  the  realm  shall  hare  bat  one  use.* 

If,  however,  these  clergymen  were  right,  tlien   we   haTc  but , 
exchanged  some   five  or  six  *  uses'  for  some   thousand*.     The  I 
stuffed  dove    and  hambirio  of  Mr.   Purchas   did   not  oummrnilj 
themselves  to  Mr.   Mackonochie,  who,  however,   has    his   own 
favourite  ceremonies ;  another  imaginative  clergyman  will  havr 
his   own    set    of  additions.     In    a  well-known    wateritiL  :  ' 
where  a   church  is  named   after  St,  Clement,  the  con;; 
were   instructed   to  uplift  a  festive  strain  the   burden  of  whiiUj 
was,  *  VV^e  will   go  a  dementing,'  and  one  of  the   most  fervent  1 
singers  of  this  refrain  was  asked  in  vain  what  the  ])ro<'ess  was  to 
which  they  then  pleilged  themselves.     But  even  supposing  that 
the  rites  thus  added  were  as  seemly  as  they  have  lK.»cn  in  fact 
iibsurd,  tliey  are  inconsistent  with  the  principh*  of  hatii 
use  :'  and  whereas  the  Church  of  England  has  been   t-  i 
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Iter  glory  and  rpproacli,  it  would  appear,  U  Mr.  Puiob-is  is  ri2:ljt, 
that  she  givos  rnivm  for  the  witlcst  lirence  and  the  wildest 
caprice. 

These  then  were  the  principal  questions  to  he  solved  by  tho 
iCcclesiastical  Courts  and  the  Coiniuittoo  of  Privy  Council :  Is 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  to  be  souijht  in  the  Prayer  Book  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  in  these  as  interpreted  by  ancient 
canons  and  by  other  service  books?  Is  the  I'rayer  Book  not  only 
a  guide  to  the  ritual,  but  a  complete  truide?  If  it  should  be 
detide<l  that  it  is  a  complete  fiuide,  then  most  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  would  fall  away  at  once,  for  they  are  additional  ritfs  not 
mentioned  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Two  points  would  remain,  turn- 
ing on  disputed  interpretations  of  nibries.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
so  much  importance  should  have  come  to  attach  to  two  things 
apparently  so  insignificant  as  the  dress  which  the  minister 
should  wear  at  the  holy  communion  and  the  place  at  which  lie 
should  stand.  But  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  white  flag  stands 
between  him  and  a  possible  crown;  and  these  two  small  points 
arc  the  white  flag  of  the  advanced  party. 

The  Court  of  Arches,  answering  thes?  questions  in  Maitin  v. 
Mackonochie,  laid  down  the  principle  that — 

*  Whatever  is  eubsidiary  to  what  is  ordered  [lu  the  Euhrics],  and 
whatever  being  in  itseK  decent  and  proper  is  in  accurdimce  with  primi- 
tive and  catholic  use,  and  in  not  by  any  fair  construction  necessarily 
connected  with  those  Roman  novelties  which  tho  Church  "  cut  away 
and  clean  rejected  "  (^to  use  tho  language  of  the  Prayer  Book)  at  the 
Reformation,  is,  under  restrictions  to  be  mentioned,  lawful.' 

The  restrictions  seem  to  be  that  the  judginent  of  the  Ordinary 
is  to  be  sought  for  doubtful  things,  and  that  his  opinion  is  to  be 
reviewed,  if  necessary,  by  the  Archbishop.  Here  the  language 
of  the  judgment — a  learned  and  elaborate  performance — ^seems  to 
be  somewhat  vague.  What  is  subsidiary  to  the  service,  and  what 
is  not?  The  learned  judge  in  applying  his  own  principles, 
decides  that  the  use  of  incense  is  *  not  nccessan'lt/  subsidiary'  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  *  that  it  is  an  ancient, 
innocent,  and  pleasing  custom,'  but  that  it  is  illegal,  and  must 
be  discontinued.  Here,  however,  the  text  is  altered  in  the 
application.  '  Subsidiary  '  and  '  necessarily  subsidiary,'  are 
very  different ;  and  Mr.  Alackonochie  would  have  argued  that 
incense  was  at  least  the  one  if  not  the  other.  If  it  Avas  'an 
ancient,  innocent,  and  pleasing  custom,'  it  must  have  been 
decent  and  proper,  with  something  to  spare;  and,  on  the  whole, 
might  have  been  expected  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down.  Again,  what  is  '  primitive  and  catholic  use"? 
VVbat  are  Roman  novelties  ?  and  how  are  they  to  \>e  distinguished 
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from  Roman  usages  that  are  not  novelties?  A  whole  Tract 
might  be  written  on  such  a  theme,  were  there  but  left  a  Newmaji 
to  write  it.  But  such  a  sentence,  expounded  in  such  a  iratt, 
would  have  been  fruitful  of  novelties.  The  objectionable  cfaanjs^es 
«re  almost  always  justified,  when  they  arc  challenged,  upon  some 
such  prounds.  Every  caprice  of  a  fledgrling  curate  is  jnstifi«tl 
on  the  jjround  of  *  catholic'  usaj^e.  Every-  quaint  rite  which  xhr 
curate  atlds  to  the  beautiful  order  t»f  holy  communion,  is  sup- 
posed to  l3e  subsidiary  to  the  serNnce.  Only  the  discreti«>n  oi 
the  Ordinary  is  interposed  ;  and  a  metho*!  all  too  summary  has 
l>een  found  for  dealing  with  this — that  of  disregarding  it  alto- 
gether. After  that,  any  number  of  rites  may  be  adde<i  which 
are  at  once  catholic  and  singular, — which  are  subsidiary  to 
and  yet  subversive  of  the  original  office. 

The  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  seem  to  have  rescued  the 
Church  from  this  great  danger.  In  the  case  of  Wirstnrton  r, 
Liddell,  the  principle  already  admitted  by  the  courts  ercr  siorr 
1811,  was  adopted, — 

'  that  in  the  performance  of  the  services,  rites,  and  coromonios  cndered 
by  the  Prayer  Book,  the  dircctjons  contained  in  it  mnst  be  strict]/ 
observed ;  no  omigsion  and  no  addition  can  be  pcrmittod.'* 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  articles  not  mentioned  in  thr 
Rubrics  are  all  inadmissible  :  hassocks,  pews,  curtains,  seats,  an 
organ,  are  all  used,  and  are  subsidiary  to  the  service,  (ta  they 
supply  the  means  of  carrying  out  its  directions.  To  place 
lightetl  candles  on  the  table  in  daylight  was  thought  'wbiidiary  * 
l>y  the  Dean  of  Arches  ;  but  the  judgment  in  Westerton  f, 
Lidtlell  st/ippe<l  far  short  of  this.  There  must  be  either  *  express 
directions  or  implied  permission '  to  use  a  thing  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  in  order  to  make  it  lawful.t  Thus  candles  for  jEriving 
light  would  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  candles  lighted  as 
a  ceremony  in  broad  day.  Without  following  minutely  a  most 
intricate  argument  on  the  present  force  of  old  statutes  ami 
canons,  we  may  take  it  that  the  successive  judgments  have 
brought  out  into  broader  and  broader  relief  the  principle  that 
*the  form  or  order  of  service  *  contains  positive  directions  for 
public  worship  ;  that  these  directions  are  meant  to  be  complete  ; 
that  it  matters  nothing  that  a  practice  is  not  prohibited,  ii  it  is 
not  ordered  ;  want  of  order  is  prohibition.  *  VV'hat  the  law  d«irs 
not  order  it  forbids.'  That  Archbishop  Walter  has  ordered! 
lighted  candles,  and  that  Lyndwood  has  explained  the  order. 


•  Brooke,  Privj  Conncfl  Juilgments,  p.  74. 
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will  for  the  future  be  inEulimssibIc  even  in  an  argument  before 
tlie  Courts. 

'  Tbeir  lordflhips  arc  of  opinioa  ttat  it  is  Dot  open  to  a  minister  of 
the  Cliurch,  or  even  to  their  lordships  in  advising  Her  Majesty,  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  trihuinal  of  appeal,  to  draw  a  distinction  in  acts 
wMcii  are  a  departure  from,  or  violation  of,  the  Euhric,  between  those 
wiiich  are  impoitant  and  those  which  appear  to  be  trivial.  The  object 
of  a  statute  of  uniformity  is,  as  its  preamble  oxprefises,  to  produce 
*'  an  universal  agTeement  in  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,"  an 
object  which  would  be  wholly  frustrated  if  each  minister,  on  his  oMm 
view  of  the  relative  importaueo  of  the  details  of  the  service,  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  omit,  or  add  to,  or  to  jilter,  any  of  those  details.'* 

*■  If  the  minister  be  allowed  to  introduce  at  his  own  will  variations 
in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  seem  to  him  to  interpret  the  doctrine 
of  the  service  in  a  particular  direction,  the  service  ceases  to  be  what 
it  wae  meant  to  bo— common  ground  upon  which  all  Church  people 
may  meet — though  they  differ  about  some  doctrines.  But  the  Church 
of  England  has  wisely  left  a  certain  latitude  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
belief,  and  has  not  insistecl  on  a  rigorous  uniformity  of  thought,  which 
might  reduce  her  communion  to  a  narrow  compaBB.'f 

The  two  Acts  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Charles, 
have  annulled  the  injunctions  of  1547  and  other  constitutions 
referred  to  ;  and  thus  the  rule,  and  the  sufficient  rule,  of  worship 
is  to  be  sought  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

This  is  the  leading  principle  that  has  guided  all  the  decisions 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  ritual  questions.  With  a  sigh  of  relief 
the  much-enduring  layman  may  rest  from  examining  them, 
consoled  to  feel  that  he  need  not  get  up  *  the  Council  of  Oxford 
in  1322,'  nor  an  earlier  Council  in  Wilkins's  *  Concilia,'  of 
1222,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  multi-coloured  vestments 
just  introduced,  and  the  superfluous  candles  twinkling  in  the 
sunshine,  are  lawful  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  year 
of  grace  IiS74. 

Two  questions,  however,  turn  on  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Rubrics  themselves.  We  mention  them,  mA  so  much  for  their 
past  interest  as  for  the  future.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  will  be  spent  on  them  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Ritualist  party  will  be  concentrated  on 
them.  They  arc  in  themselves  so  smalt,  that  some  will  scarcely 
^ive  thera  a  serious  consideration.  That  a  Churrh  sliould  be 
endangered  and  a  schism  threatened  because  a  clergyman  is 
'  ordered   to   stand  at  a  particular   part  of  the   table   antl   wear 

white  garb,  and  not  a  coloured,  is  at  first  sight  humiliating 


•  Jiiclgui(?nt  in  Master  v.  Mackonoohie,  in  Brooke,  p.  119. 
t  Judgment  in  tjhcppard  v.  Beanett,  in  Brooke,  p.  233. 
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enough.     But  after  the  Purclias  jutlgrnent,  about  70*X>  cl 
slj^ned  a  protest  aj2;aiiist  its  rulino^  on  this  question  of  the  p»»i- 
tion  of  tho  celebrant ;  and  in  the  present  vear,  a  much  smalJcr 
number  have  published   a  declaration  which  demands,  anion? 
other  thinjiCS,  that  steps  should  be  taken  '  to  protect   clergvmeii 
from    interference   in   respect  of  the  }K)sition   which   thej  nwv 
conscientiously  feel    it    their  duty   to   take    at    tlie    holy  taWf 
during-   the    communion    service '  :     a    form    of    words   trhitb 
assumes  that  no  one  else  has  any  rights  in  the  matter,  however 
preposterous  or  even  shameful  the  acts  of  a  clergfvman  mi^^ht  Ih- 
ill    this  particular  point.       It    is    not    asketl   that   the  eastwanl 
position  may  bp  made  legal  :  but  that  the  clergyman  consciwi- 
tiously  assuming  any  position  may   be  safe  from    interferentr. 
But   there  can  be  no*  *  conscientious '  binding  to  any  position 
except  tliat  which  the  Prayer  Book  orders,  whatever  it  prove  hi 
be  t  for  every  clergyman   has  most  solemnly  bound  himself  i" 
obey  the  Prayer  Book;  and  therefttre  the  real  question  is — U'hat 
Is  the  lawful  pf>sition  ?     This  we  will  try  to  answer,  prrmLsinff 
that  most  of  the  diflicultv  surrounding  the  subject,   in  itself  l>Y 
no  meims  obscure,  has  arisen  from  reckless  writing  about  it  «'< 
those  who  either  did  not  know  the  facts,  or  were  precludwl  by 
prejutlice  from  weighing  them,  ^^k 

The  Rubrics  that  come  into  question  here  are  two.     At  tfl^| 
beginning  of  the  service,  *  the  priest,  standing  at  the  nortii  iifW   ■ 
»)f  the  table,  shall  say,  (Jtc/     Before  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
'when    the  priest,    standing  before  the  table,   hath  so  ofdrred 
the    bread    and    wine,    that   he  may  with    the   more  readiiu^ss 
and  decency  break  the  bread  before  the  people,  and  take  the  cap 
into    his    bands,  be    shall    say    the    prayer    of  consecration, 
follows.' 

Upon  these  two  it  may  l>e  asked,  where  is  the  rainistrJ  to 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  service?  Whither  does  he 
remove  at  the  beginning  of  the  prayer  of  consecration  ?  Dort 
he  remain  in  this  place  during  the  prayer  of  consecration? 
Dues  he  return  to  his  original  place  afterwards?  In  llic  fir*^ 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  \^L,  the  priest  stood  *  afore  the  midst  ti^ 
the  altar,'  In  the  Prayer  15ook  of  1552,  he  is  directed  to  sUnd 
*at  the  north  side  of  the  table,'  which  '  shall  stand  iu  if 
of  the  church  or  in  the  chancel/  This  direction  has  con 
the  same  in  substance  ever  since,  in  the  revisions  of  1559,  lti<-^i 
and  1G(>2  ;  this  is  imjwrtant  to  remember,  because  tlie  table  djil 
in  practice  undergo  changes  of  position  before  the  last  reviiiun- 
Now,  the  plain  English  of  this  direction  is  that  the  priest  slo*! 
on  the  north  and  faced  soutli.  The  table  being  pUcW  *taW^ 
wise'  down  the  church  or  chancel,  with  its  lunger  axb  east  afl»l 
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west,  the  priest  would  neither  face  the  whole  congrregation  nor 
turn  quite  away  from  them  ;  he  would  occupy  a  middle  position, 
where  the  congelation  could  see  his  acts  flone  at  tlie  table  and 
hear  his  words.  Nothing-  can  be  plainer  so  far.  But  a  crowd 
of  critics  deny  that  north  is  north,  and  side  side.  One  tells  us, 
that  the  expression  *  right  corner '  bad  been  ambiguous,  as  it  mig-ht 
l)e  used  with  relation  to  the  priest  in  front  of,  or  to  the  crucifix 
on  the  altar;  that  a  Pope  cleared  it  up  in  148G,  and  that  the 
Reformers  only  put  *  north  side'  to  do  away  with  ambiguity  as 
to  '  rig-ht  hand  corner,'  and  that  both  mean  the  same  thing.  In 
other  words,  this  new  direction  was  only  a  means  of  clearing  up 
an  old  direction  of  the  mass  books  ;  although  these  were  to  be 
swept  away  and  used  no  more,  and  although  altars  were  done 
away  and  tables  put  in  their  place.  Elverything  about  the  mass 
was  at  an  end  j  but  we  are  told  that  the  position  of  the  celebrant, 
and  that  alone,  was  left  the  same.  Equally  ingenious  is  this 
argument:  the  front  of  a  Roman  Catholic  altar  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  middle,  the  left  or  north,  and  the  right  or  south  ; 
therefore  he  who  would  obey  the  Rubric,  would  stand  at  tlie 
northern  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  table.  But  this  connection, 
we  repeat,  between  altar  and  table,  was  exactly  what  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Reformation  strove  to  avoid.  The  substitution  of 
tables  for  altars  took  place  all  over  England  in  one  year,* 
It  was  no  temporising  or  colourable  change,  for  Archbishop 
lirindal  asks  later,  in  his  '  Msitation  Articles,'  '  Whether  all 
altars  be  utterly  taken  down  and  clean  removed,  even  with  the 
foundation,  and  the  place  where  they  stood  paved,  and  the  wall 
whcreunto  they  joined,  whited  over  and  made  uniform  with  the 
rest,  so  as  no  breach  or  rupture  apjiear  ? '  t  Another  writer  divides 
the  Jewish  altar  of  burnt-offering  into  two  parts,  by  a  broad  red 
line  passing  along  thefrcmt;  when  the  priest  stood  opposite  this 
line,  his  right  and  left  would  be  the  north  side  and  the  south, 
though  parts  of  the  west  side.  Thus,  one  side  is  three  sides ; 
the  middle  of  the  west  side  is  west  side,  and  the  end  of  the  west 
side  is  north  side,  and  the  other  end  is  south  side  !  As  for  the 
broad  red  line  across  the  front  of  the  altar  of  burnt-oflering,  it 
seems  not  to  have  existed.  Some  line  there  was  that  went  all 
round  the  altar  ;  but  the  Jewish  sprinkling,  even  if  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  communion  table,  has  been  mistaken  and 
misdescribed  ;  and  a  quotation  from  Lightfoot,  on  which  all  this 
rests,  has  been,  we  regret  to  state,  garbled  and  changed.  J  Another 
argument    is,    that    although    the    Rubric    did    beyond    <loubt 

•  Bamet,  *  Reformation,'  ii.  p.  95. 

t  2nd  Report,  Ritual  CommitudioD,  p.  407. 
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alter  the  position  of  the  minister,  at  the  same  time  thai  a.  neir 
placn  was  given  to  the  table,  anil  remove  him  from  the  midcUr 
oi  an  altar  to  the  north  side  of  a  table  standing  in  the  chaneel 
or  the    bo«ly   of   the   church ;    still   this   cannot  be    n   binding 
order   now,   for  no   table  does  so  stand  ;    but  in   all  cases  tUi* 
altar-like  position,  against    the  east    wall,    has    been    adopted. 
The    order    to    stand    on    the    north    side    has   therefore    been 
unmeaning,  and    may   be  disobeyed.      This  view,   elaborately 
argued  by  Mr.  Walton  and  others,  is  in  conflict  with  all  those 
opinions  that   would   connect   the   former    altar,   and    all    Uiai 
belongs  to  it,  with  the  present  table.    If  the  order  bad  reference  to 
a  table  only,  in  a  table's  position  and  use,  all  the  arguments  as 
to  north-west  corner  and  altar  of  burnt-offering  fall  at  once  to 
the  ground.     But  the  answer  to  it  Ls  curiously  complete.     Tin- 
copy  of  the  Prayer  Book  used  at  the  revision  of  10()2  has  lieen 
lately  found,  and   beautifully  repnxlucetl  by   photography.     In 
the  beginning  of  it  is  a  sheet  of  changes  proposed  to  be  intro-, 
duccd  ;  it  seems  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Bishop  Nicholson.! 
One  of  these  alterations  aflects  the  Rubric  under  discussion  ;  for 
*side,'  it  was  proposed  to  read  'part.'     Turning  to  the   pla(T>  in  I 
the  book  itself,  we  find  'part'  inserted,  but  afterwards  eraswl  1 1 
the  alteration  had  been  profiosed,  considered,  and  rejected.    But/ 
unless  the  altar-like  position  of  the  table  ha<i  been   in  view^ 
there  would  have  been  no  meaning  in  such  a  discussion.     The 
whom  we  have  spoken  of,  as  placing  the  *  north  part  *  on  the  wrst  | 
side  of  the  table,  but  towards  the  north,  would  naturally  wish 
that    *part'    might    be    read    for    'side;*    it   would    make    the 
difference  between  facing  east  and  facing  south,  which  was  what 
they  desired.     But  if  the  taljie  were  placed  lengthwise  in  the 
chancel,  the  dispute  was  idle ;  do  one  has  ever  suggested  that  | 
the  northern  part  of  the  west  end  of  a  table  so  situattxl  was  ihc-l 
plaice  to  stand.     No  doubt   it    is  remarkable  that,  just  at   tJ»r 
Restoration,  when  the  churches   had  been  in  Puritan   hands  v> 
long,  it   should  be  assumed  that  the   altarwise  position  w<mld 
prevail.     But  the  fact  is  so;  and  the  significance  <>f  it  cannot i 
be  mistaken.     One  objection  more :  it  is  added  that  the  priest 
cannot  stand  at  the  north  side  in  our  present  churches,  because- 1 
it  is  an  end  and  not  a  side  that  forms  the  north.     This  needs 
no  elaborate   answer.      Euclid's  definition   of  a  parallelogram 
as  a  four-sided  figure  should   be  amended  if  this  be  true,  an<l 
also    the    Scottish   Liturgy  of  1637,  which  has  'the  presbyter 
standing  at   the  north  side  or  end  thereof.'      The  controversy 
between  Williams  and  Heylin  began  with  a  direction  of  Bishop- 1 
Williams  to  the  Vicar  of  Grantham.  *Thi5  table,  without  some 
new  cause,  is  not  to  stand  altarwise  and  you  at  the  north  end 
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tlicrccjf,  but  tablcwisc,  nml  vou  must  officiate  on  the  north  siilo 
ol'  the  snine  by  the  Liturgy.'  And  throughout  the  dispute  it 
Wris  assumed  that  whatever  the  position  of  the  table,  the  vicar 
must  stanrl  on  the  north  of  it,  side  or  end.* 

All  this  loose  writing'  is  rendered  v.iin  by  two  or  three  facts  as 
indisputable  as  any  historical  materials  can  be;  that  in  1550, 
Edward  VI.  and  his  council  ordered,  'that  with  all  diligence,  all 
the  altars  be  taken  down,  and  instead  of  them  a  table  be  set 
up ; '  t  that  the  Rubric  of  1552  referred  to  this  table  and  not  to 
the  altar  ;  and  that  in  H562,  at  the  last  revision,  the  priest  was 
directed  to  stand  at  the  north  side,  and  not  at  the  north  part. 

Still  there  is  the  second  Rubric  to  interpret.  Before  the 
prayer  of  consecration  some  change  seems  to  be  prescribed  : 
*  When  the  priest  standing  before  the  table  hath  so  ordered  the 
bread  and  wine  ....  he  shall  say,'  Sic.  Is  this  a  permission 
to  leave  the  north  side?  Is  the  priest  to  return  immediately? 
Or  is  he  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  consecration  prayer  in  his 
new  position  ?     Or  even  to  the  end  of  the  service  ? 

Now  this  second  Rubric  was  first  introduced  in  1661-2  ;  the 
Rubric  corresponding  to  it  in  1604  was  simply  '  the  priest 
standing  up  ;'  and  as  this  did  not  order  a  change  of  position,  it 
did  not  permit  one,  for  'no  addition  is  permitted.'  A  party  in 
the  Church  had  desired  some  change,  and  Laud  and  Wren  had 
made  occasion  of  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  the  existing 
Rubric  to  suggest  a  relaxation  of  the  direction,  so  that  the  priest 
might  have  more  convenient  access  to  the  elements.  The  Rubric 
in  question  was  new  in  1661,  new  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form. 
The  corresponding  Rubric  of  1604  was  simply  '  the  priest  stand- 
ing up,  shall  say.'  In  the  one  there  was  some  change  of  position 
with  reference  to  the  table,  in  the  other  no  change,  except  that 
of  posture  from  kneeling  to  standing.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  some  change  at  least  was  ordered, 
some  relaxation  allowed  from  the  direction  to  stand  at  the  north 
side.  And  the  matter  was  not  one  to  which  people  had  ever 
become  indifTerent.  A  minister  witli  his  back  to  the  people 
would  have  always  been  thought  to  have  his  face  set  towards 
Rome.  Laud  was  charged  with  a  similar  change  in  the  Scottish 
Liturgy,  and  he  is  most  anxious  that  a  right  interpretation 
should  be  given.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  allowing  the  priest  freer 
use  of  his  hands,  answers  Laud,  'and  I  protest,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  1  know  of  no  other  intention  therein  than 
this.'  Wren  had  actually  consecrated  with  his  back  to  the 
people  ;  he  too  is  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  :  '  being  low 


•  Rev.  0.  J.  Elliott,  'North  Side  of  Table.'  pp.  34.  35. 
t  CardweU, '  Documentary  Annals,'  i.  p.  89. 
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o(  stature  he  could  not  reach  over  his  book  if  bt'  stood  on 
north  side  ;'  an  answer  which,  hy  the  waj,  implies  that  the  north 
was  the  prescribed  side. 

An  alteration,  then,  of  the  priest's  position  in  consecrating  vms 
not  a  thing  that  could  escape  attention  in  1661.  It  had  oe^er 
been  discussed  or  acted  without  raising  alarm.  If  the  aJteraliiMi 
actually  made  \)e  only  a  permission  to  leave,  for  a  time,  t 
position  in  the  north  to  onler  the  bread  and  wine  for  coi 
venient  access,  then  there  is  no  more  reason  for  alarm  than  thenr 
is  in  the  priest's  walking  to  the  rails  to  distribute  the  elements 
but  if  a  permission  is  given  to  turn  away  from  the  congregati 
altogether  for  the  prayer  of  consecration  and,  perhaps,  for  all  the' 
service  after  it,  then  there  is  a  change  with  a  meaning,  and  one 
which,  to  say  the  least,  some  one  or  other  would  hiftve  been 
indignant  about. 

The  silence  is  so  general  as  to  prove  that  no  one  8U8pe< 
that  this  Rubric  had  let  in  the  eastward  position. 

The  Puritan  party  at  the  Savoy  Conference  knew  nothing 
it.      They  puzzled  over  the  careless  answer  of  the  Bishops 
another  objection,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  priest  and  j>e 
were  to  turn  their  backs  upon  each  other  in  prayer.      Of  this 
greater  change  they  say  nothing. 

*  The  miniBtor's  taming  to  the  people   is   not   moet  eo&Tonieot 
throughout  the  wholo  ministration.     When  ho  speaks  of  them^ 
lessons,  absolutions,  and  benodicUoos,  it  is  convenient  that  he  I 
to  them.     When  ho  speaks  for  thorn  to  God,  it  is  fit  they  Bboold  aU 
another  way.'     The  ministorB  answer :  *  What  yon  may  meaa  bj 
aU  we  know  not'* 

-'^  Again  the  Rubric  is  not  optional  in  form  ;  it  is  ft  ^ 
order.  Before  it,  before  1661,  the  minister  was  to  stand 
ing  to  the  normal  position  ;  after  it  he  must  stand  *  beforr 
table,'  from  the  beginuiog  of  the  consecration  service,  Bctw« 
the  adoption  of  the  '  north  side  Rubric,'  Bishops,  at  their  vis 
tions,  were  always  inquiring  how  it  was  observed.  Ridle 
Hooper,  Parkhurst,  ask  whether  there  is  any  *  shifting  o(  tl 
book,'  that  is,  any  change  of  position  from  north  to  west,  durir 
the  celebration.  Archdeacon  (afterwards  Bishop)  Cosin,  asli 
if  the  minister  stands  at  the  north  side,  and  performs  all  thin^ 
there,  save  when  he  had  cause  to  remove  from  it  ;  but  the  saving 
the  consecration  prayer  is  not  one  of  the  occasions  for  removing.! 
If,  then,  the  order  made  in  1661  is  a  different  order,  reversing 
this  practice,  we  ought  to  find  the  Bishops  and  others  inqoiriog 


*  •  DocnmeotA  on  Act  of  Uniformity,'  pp.  165,  313. 

t  Brooke, '  Privy  Oouocil  Judgmeuts.'  p.  198  {Fmnka/  Out). 
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its  uhscrvanc-c:  there  is  no  such  things  to  be  found.  Add  to 
this  important  negative  testimony  the  positive  witness  of  all  the 
principal  writers  on  the  subject,  as  to  what  was  the  practice 

»  about  and  after  IGGl,  and  the  argument  seems  very  conclusive. 
L' Estrange,  in  1659,  two  years  before  this  Rubric,  says  of  the 
practice  of  standing  at  the  north  side,  *  this  seemcth  to  avoid  the 
fashion  of  the  priest's  standiu{>f  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  as 
is  the  Popish  practice.'*  Nicholls,  in  1710,  in  his  'Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  after  describing  the  Popish 
practice,  says: 

'  But  our  Church  enjoins  tho  direct  contraiy,  and  that  for  a  direct 
contrary  reason.  He  ia  to  stand  before  tho  table  indeed  jnet  bo  long 
as  he  is  ordering  the  bread  and  wine ;  but  after  that  he  is  to  go  to 
some  place  where  he  may  break  the  bread  he/ore  the  'people^  which 
must  be  the  north  side,  there  being  in  onr  present  Rubric  no  other 
place  mentioned  for  performing  any  part  of  this  sncramont.     But  to 

»gay  tho  Consecration  Prayer  (in  the  recital  of  which  the  bread  is 
broken)  standing  before  the  table  is  not  to  break  the  bread  before 
the  people»for  then  the  people  cannot  have  a  view  thereof,  which  our 
wiee  leformers,  upon  very  good  reasons,  ordered  they  should.' 

Bennet,  writing  on  the  Common  Prayer  In  1708,  writes : 

*  If  the  table  bo  close  to  the  east  wall  the  minister  stands  on  tho 

north  side  and  looks  southward,  and  then  turning  to  the  westward  he 
looks  full  towards  all  the  people.' 

Wheatley,  in  his  well-known  work,  published  in  1710,  ex- 
plains : 

'  Whereas  it  stands  the  priest  is  obliged  to  stand  at  the  north  side 
of  it,  which  seems  to  be  enjoined  for  no  other  end  but  to  avoid  the 
practice  of  the  Eomiah  Church,  where  the  priest  stands  before  the 
table  with  his  face  towards  tho  east.' 

These  passages  are  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  that  in 
ItiUl  the  order  was  altered,  and  the  priest  was  allowed  to  go 
through  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service,  precisely  in  that 
position  which  had  been  described  as  Popish,  and  against  which 
such  objections  could  be  brought. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  subject.  Minute  as  the  point  is,  it  has  a 
literature  of  its  own.  The  tracts  of  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Droop,  and 
others,  have  collected  nearly  all  that  could  be  said;  but  a  whole 
number  of  the  *  Quartr'rly  '  would  be  required  to  develop  it.     But 

I  there  are  two  conclusions  that  must  be  drawn  from  the  facts.    One 
is,  that  from  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Book  of 

I  Charles    II.,    the    north    side  was   the    normal    position  of  the 


•  *  Alliance  of  Divine  Office*,'  p.  245. 
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minister,  and  that  north  side  mcaut  north  end  when  the  tabU* 
was  at  the  east  wall.  The  evidence  for  this  seems  crying  and 
irresistible.  The  other  is,  that  no  general  change  of  order  was 
understood  to  take  place  in  this  respect  from  1601  onwards,  and 
that  the  silence  of  objectors,  and  the  comments  of  interjir 
show  very  clearly  what  the  practice  was  during  the  next  bun 
years ;  a  practice  which  prevailed  almost  universally  down  to 
the  year  1840,  or  thereabouts':  which  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
'^  Non-Jurors'  Liturgy'  of  1718,  that  *  whenever  the  priest  is 
directed  to  turn  to  the  altar,  or  to  stand  or  kneel  before  it,  or 
with  his  face  towards  it,  it  is  always  meant  that  he  should  stand 
or  kneel  on  the  north  side  thereof; '  this  side  being  explained  in 
a  later  edition  as  the  same  as  '  north  end/ 

The  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  virtually  affirmed  these 
propositions.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  if  they  had  decided 
otherwise,  they  would  have  reversed  the  practice  of  three  cen- 
turies. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  two 
judgments  of  that  learned  body  on  this  point  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  departing  from  the  usual  practice  of  refasing  to  dis- 
cuss in  Parliament  judicial  decisions  which  may  again  be  the 
subject  of  review,  admitteil,  in  the  debate  on  the  Public  Worship 
Bill,  the  existence  of  such  a  difficulty,  and  may  be  said  even  to 
have  exaggerated  it  in  the  zeal  of  debate.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
regretted  that  the  words  in  which  the  posture  of  standing  vns 
insisted  on  in  the  JMackonochie  case  were  not  more  guanh-*!. 
*  They  [the  Lords  forming  the  Court  ]  think  the  words  **  i 
ing  before  the  table  ^  apply  to  the  whole  sentence.* 
interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  practice  and  tb«» 
ments  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  re- 
quired for  the  general  course  of  the  judgment,  which  was,  thjU 
in  a  ser\*ice  so  carefully  constructed  and  rcvise<l,  a  great  change 
of  posture,  from  standing  to  kneeling,  importing  adonition, 
could  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer 
without  some  special  direction.  But  if  the  matter  comes  under 
review,  as  it  probably  will,  any  court  must  decide  upon  the 
formularies  as  interpreted  by  history ;  it  must  not,  because 
there  is  an  appearance  of  contradiction  between  two  judgments, 
dismiss  the  question  as  one  that  cannot  be  solved.  In  few  points 
is  the  intention  of  the  Church,  from  the  Reformation  downwards, 
plainer  than  in  this.  The  Lord  Chancellor  recx>mmended  the 
House  to  make  it  a  thing  indifferent  by  legislation,  and  the 
House  shrank  from  the  task  ;  but  it  was  within  the  competence 
of  Parliament  to  do  so :  it  is  not  within  the  competence  of  n 
court. 
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A  large  p^iTt y  is  asking  at  this  moment  wUnthcr  this  concession 
cannot  be  mafle  to  them.  The  answer  is  not  easy.  A  point  so 
trifling  in  itself  it  would  seem  to  be  very  severe  and  intolerant 
not  to  concede.  It  is  trifling,  replies  the  layman,  but  ytm  have 
made  so  much  of  it.  Seven  thousand  clergymen  have  passed  a 
eensure  on  the  judgment  of  a  court,  which,  perhaps,  not  seven 
hundred  of  them  had  read,  and  upon  which^  perhaps,  not  seventy 
were  qualified  by  their  reading  to  pass  an  opinion.  Whence  all 
this  stir?  Mr.  Walton  would  use  the  *  mid-altar  position,' in 
order  to  be 

•  in  harmony  with  the  better  mind  and  ascortamed  principles  of  our 
own  Church  in  preceding  conturios,  and  in  harmony  too  and  outward 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  usage  of  Catholic  Christendonu'* 

These  are  no  trifling  results.  The  Union  Jack  Is  hut  a  rag] 
of  bunting,  but  when  it  is  made  a  symbol  of  the  power  and  might'' 
of  England ,  it  is  no  more  a  rag,  but  a  national  emblem.  If  the 
mid-altar  position  is  to  carry  the  Church  bark  to  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Reformation  and  to  conform  it  to  the  existing 
Churches  of  the  Romish  communion,  then  the  trifl^ing  gesture  and 
the  important  intention  will  have  to  be  considered  together.  No 
€)ne  would  grudge  a  modern  Rishop  Wren  of  diminutive  stature 
the  leave  to  stand  where  he  couid  reach  over  the  book.  No  one 
would  prevent  a  Laud  from  having  the  use  of  his  hands,  if  that 
were  all.     Such  pleas  are  not  now  put  forward. 

I      '  We  have  to  make  confi^sion  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  masses, 
ami  to  teach  them  to  use  Encharistic  worship.     We  have  to  ostablidi . 
our  claims  to  catholic  ritual  in  its  highest  form.      Wo  have  to  restore  ^ 
tho  Eeligious  Life,  to  say  mass  daily,  and  to  practise  leBervation  for 
the  Bick.'t 

'  The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  what  is  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  country  at  this  moment  towards  Romanism,  and 
what  is  the  probability  that  the  movement  will  be  facilitated  by 
the  nation  granting  leave  to  take  the  first  steps.  If  this  par- 
ticular change  were  conceded,  would  it  not  be  accompanied 
by  other  explanations  and  limitations,  which  would  show  that 
it  was  not  the  mind  of  Church  or  people  of  ?mgland  to  change 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  conform  tliem  again  to  the 
superstitions  from  which  she  had  long  escaped  ? 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  discuss  at  length  the  use 
of  *  the  sacrificial  vestments '  as  they  are  called.  Like  the  east- 
ward ]>osition,  they  have  given  occasion  to  a  very  learned  rlis- 

l^'ussion  !  like  that,  they  are  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  but 

Celebrant's  Pyeition,'  |».  14.        f  Ker.  0.  Shtplev,  'Four  Cardinal  Vijtuea.' 
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arc  sou<jjbt  on  one  sitle  and  feared  on  the  other,  as  part  of  what 
is  magniloqucntty  tailed  '  the  great  catholic  revival.'  The  right 
to  wear  them  is  insistotl  on  in  the  *  declaration  '  quoted  above, 
and  already  countcr-tleclarations  protesting  against  them  nn- 
boginninjEf  to  rustle  in  the  air. 

There  have  been,  it  seems,  two  kinds  of  dress  for  the  clergvof 
the  Church  of  England.  One  of  these  consists  of  chasuble,  aJb, 
and  tunicle,  and  is  supposed  to  imply  a  sacrificial  ministry  in 
the  wearer  ;  the  other  C4msists  of  surplice  and  (in  cathedrals  nn 
great  occasions)  cope.  The  chnsidile  is  often  called  the  '  vest- 
ment,' as  in  the  Rubric  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  154y,  the  first 
book  of  Edward  ^'1.  In  that  book  the  name  of  *  mass '  is  pn>- 
served,  and  the  use  of  the  •  vestment'  permitted.  In  the  second 
Prayer  Book  the  sacrificial  vestments  were  forbidden.  Seven 
years  later  came  the  bonk  of  Elizabeth,  which  seemed  to  hrinjr 
back  the  vestments,  as  in  the  former  book  of  Edward  VI.  It 
appears,  however,*  tliat  the  intention  was  not  to  revive  the  use  of 
the  vestments,  but  to  keep  them  together  in  the  churches,  nn^ 
they  could  be  dealt  with  advisedly.  The  Injunctions  issued 
the  same  year,  orderetl  inventories  to  l>e  taken  of  all  the  v« 
meiits  and  ornaments  of  worship  that  belonged  to  the  altar  ; 
the  mass  j  then  cnme  the  Advertisements  of  Elizalx'th,  in  1.' 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  vestments,  and  prescribing  instead 
comely  surplice  with  sleeves.'  A  great  mass  of  testimony  pr 
that  before  the  stathing  breath  of  these  Advprtisemrnts 
'  vestments '  withered  away  and  disappeared,  save  wherr 
occasional  alb  or  two  were  preser\'ed,  as  materials  for  new  &fl 
plices.  In  a  few  years  they  were  gone.  Discussions  UK>k  pla 
as  to  whether  these  Advertisements  had  the  Queen's  sanctv 
but  they  were  acted  on  as  if  they  had  received  it ;  and 
1603-4  the  canons  expressly  recognised  their  validity. 
course  adopted  by  the  revisers  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  If 
seems  somewhat  inconsistent.  They  left  the  omaraents-ruh 
as  it  stood  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  book  ;  but  the  canons  wl 
sanctioned  the  use  of  this  Prayer  Boitk  provided  that  the  sij 
plicc  should  be  in  use,  and  did  not  order  or  recognise  the  vest- 
ments, t  The  two,  however,  were  read  together,  for  there  was  do 
attempt  whatever  to  bring  back  the  vestments  between  1604  and 
lljfjl.  It  was  a  hard  matter  sometimes  to  get  the  surplice  itseU 
worn.  Then  comes  the  present  Prayer  Book  and  its  Rnbrir, 
diflering  in  several  particulars  from  the  former  one,  ye r 
the  language  both  of  the  Rubric  and  of  the  statute  of  I 

•  Arelibiahop  SaodyB,  in  Brooke,  Privy  Council  Jadgmcnts,  p.  IC9  (J 
Vote). 
t  See  '  English  Chim.«U  Furniture,'  by  E.  Peaooek,  18U0. 
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It  liad  run,  'the  minister  at  the  time  of  the  communion  and  at 
ill!  other  times  In  hiis  ministration  should  use  such  ornaments  in 
the  church  as  were  in  use  bv  authority  of  Parliament/  &.c.  It 
now  becomes  '  such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof  at  all  times  of  their  ministration  should  be 
retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by 
iiuthority  of  Parliament/  <Sic.  The  charjE»^es  are  slij^fht  in 
appearance,  but  significant.  They  show  that  the  Rubric  was 
reconsidered,  and  we  know  that  objections  had  been  taken  to  it. 
They  do  away  w^ith  the  distinction  between  different  ministra- 
tions as  needless,  now  that  the  surplice  was  the  one  garb  of  the 
minister.  And  they  insert  from  tlie  Act  the  word  'retained/ 
the  revisers  being  well  aware  that  the  vestments  had  disap- 
peared for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  so  that,  in  order  to  restore 
them,  the  word  *  retained '  would  have  had  no  force.  The 
canons  of  1(108-4  continued  to  be  binding,  and  these  showe<l 
that  the  surplice  was  to  be  worn.*  The  vestments  were  then 
restored  under  this  amended  Rubric.  It  is  a  positive  order,  if 
it  is  anything.  It  is  not  permissive  merely  ;  yet  the  Bishops  in 
their  visitation  articles  are  always  asking  if  the  surplice  is  used 
in  all  ministrations;  suggesting,  in  other  words,  a  breach  of  the 
law,  on  the  supposition  that  the  new  Rubric  brought  back  the 
vestments. 

The  Privy  Council  have  drawn  out  with  elaboration  in  the 
Purchas  judgment  the  facts  which  we  have  hastily  sketched. 
And  now  that  criticism  has  had  its  say  upon  that  decision,  the 
laity  may  ask  themselves  what  would  liave  been  the  result  of 
an  opposite  judgment?  To  detain'  would  have  meant  to 
'  restore "  things  abolished  two  centuries  ago,  the  very  form  o( 
which  had  been  forgotten.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  want  of  information  shown  before  the  Ritual  Commission  by 
the  leaders  of  the  ••  Catholic  Revival "  as  to  the  '  minutia'  of 
Rubrics/  and  the  origin  of  the  very  changes  they  were  making. 
The  gaudv  dress  with  which  some  have  lately  astonished  or 
distressed  their  congregations  in  holy  communion,  would  have 
become  of  universal  obiigaticm  under  an  express  Rubric.  And 
the  Church  would  have  confessed,  (jueea,  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Laymen,  that  from  1559  to  1871  the  Church  had  made  a  com- 
plete mistake  as  to  the  legal  mode  of  celebrating  its  chief  rite! 
If  law  and  history  had  proved  this»  the  strain  upon  common 
sense  would  have  been  severe  ;  happilv  law,  history,  and  common 
sense  had  the  same  talc  to  tell,  ami  the  >cstments  not  being 
*  retained '  must  be  deliberately  '  restore<l '  by  the  Legislature,  if 
thcj  are  to  be  used. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  short  summary  of  the  principles  which  sccra  Vi 
have  guided  the  Privj  Council  in  matters  of  rituaL  Th 
Prayer  Book  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  nunplcte  and  sufRcie 
guide  of  worship,  and  no  one  is  to  add  thereto.  The  thing 
removed  from  worship  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabetb 
were  lawfully  removed  then,  and  have  not  since  been  restored 
by  any  law. 

If  tloetrinal  cases  are  included   in   the  survey,  it  will  ;i, 
Jthat  the  Judicial  Committee  have  had  cases  before  them  ailL^.-.i^ 
every  one  of  the  three  great  parties  in  the  Church.     They  Iwavc 
shown  themselves  somewhat  slow  to  convict  for  errors  of  doctr' 
on  any  side.     In  the  cases  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wilson,  M 
Heath,  and  Mr.  Voysey,  tlie  latitude  to  be  allowed  in  interprrtin 
the  Articles  and   formuhirics   was  fully  discussed.      IVIr.  Hca 
jxnd  Mr.  ^'oysey  were  condemned  :  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ! 
system  of  interpretation  under  which  they  couUl  have  escap 
short  of  the  right  to  affirm  as  true,  and  then  to  deny,  the  i 
proposition.      The   other  defendants   were  acquitted,  and  the 
was  a  det  ided  tendency  shown   in   the  judgment   upon  them  I 
affijfd    tliem    all    benefit   from  possible  interpretations  of  thi 
W(trds.     IJut  in  a  penal  case  any  court  would  think  the  defeB 
ant  entitled  to  this.     In  the  Gorham  case  (which,  by   the 
was  not  a  case  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act)  the  interestsj 
the  '  Evangelical   party '    were  thought  to   be   involved. 
judgment  established  their  right  to  a  place  in  the  Chui-  ' 
lanth    In  the  recent  i"ase  of  IShejipanl  r.  Bennett  the  *Hi_ 
party'  threatened  secession  if  Mr.  Bennett  were  condemned  ita 
statements  wliich   were  characterised  by  the  Judgment  as  'i 
and  ill-judged,  and  perilously  near  a  violation  of  the  law.'     Mr. 
Benijett  was   nfrt  condemned  ;  but,  as  an  editor  of  these  ji 
ments  observes,*  'all  that  is  decided  in  his  favour  amounts  to  J 
more  than  this :  that  the  dogmatic  statements  which  he 
when   charitably  viewed  and  taken  in  indiori  seiijnt,  are  not  j 
plainly  repugnant  to,  or  irreccmcilahle  with,  the  teaching  of 
Cliurch  as  to  justify  the  Court  in  visiting  hin»  with  punishmofl 
Throughout    this   group    of    cases   there    has   been    evinced 
<lisposition  to  examine  with  patience  and  respect  the  doctrifl 
stanflards  of  the  Church,  and  a  marketl  indisposition    to  inC 
punishment  or    loss   on  account  of  doctrinal    exj)ressions. 
<liflV'rent  course    would   have  resulted  in  condemnations  whick 
would  have  been  taken  by  each  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Chua 
in  turn  as  affecting  itself.     No  doubt  each  judg^mcnt  in  its  til 
Jjrought  pain   and  excited   comment :  nor  are  we  called  on  to 
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<1efrnd  or  discuss  tlie  decisions.  liut  the  g^eneral  course  of  them 
<locs  not  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Englisli 
justice ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  tends  to  the  protection  of  any 
*)nc  party  or  the  extii-pation  of  any  other. 

Under  the  .Judicature  Act  of  1872  the  court  is  now  reconsti- 
tuted. The  recasting  of  all  the  machinery  of  jurisprudence 
through  the  country  gave  the  occasion*  which  those  who  after- 
wards opposed  the  Public  Worsliip  Bill  were  not  slow  to  seize, 
and  for  the  future  all  those  cases  will  come  before  a  purely  secular 
tribunal.  Convocation,  taken  by  surprise  perhaps,  made  uo 
sign.  But  a  great  and  fruitful  change  has  been  eflected — -with 
what  results  it  may  be  difficult  now  to  presage.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Ritualistic  party  have  again  and  again  protested  against 
the  present  Judicial  Ciunmittee  as  a  secular  tribunal,  having  no 
right  to  decide  in  spiritual  causes.  Will  they  obey  the  new 
secular  tribunal  for  which  they  have  successfully  agitated  ?  If 
not,  will  the  nation  consent  again  to  alter  its  highest  tribunal 
because  an  active  party  finds  its  decisions  do  n*jt  help  them  to 
*  a  harmony  and  outwurd  conformity  with  tlie  prevailing  usag<^ 
of  Catholic  ("hristendom '  ? 

The  condition  of  things  in  the  Church  had  become  such  as  to 
fdi  the  boldest  with  astonishnvent  an<I  the  bravest  with  alarm. 
The  Ritualistic  party  asserted  their  right  to  disobey  alike  the 
admonitions  of  the  Bishops  and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  in 
favour  of  *  the  voice  of  the  Catholic  Church.'*  The  voice  of  the 
Catholic  Churcii,  being  interpreted  by  each  clergyman  for  him- 
self, is  equivalent  ttt  the  fancy  of  each  clergyman  ;  and  what  was 
openly  chiiined  was  '  protection  from  interference '  for  any  clergy- 
man in  doing  his  own  will,  and  speaking  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  in  the  parish  where  he  ministered.  The  discipline  that 
was  to  deal  with  this  lawlessness  was  vested  in  courts  which, 
for  slowness  and  for  cost,  might  break  the  spirit  and  ruin  the 
purse  of  any  one  who  attemj>ted  to  put  them  in  motion.  In  the 
case  of  Martin  r.  Mackonochte  the  costs  were  about  50<X)/. ;  and 
one  scandalous  fact  connected  with  that  case  was  elicited  in  the 
<lebate  on  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  that  when  Mr. 
Mackonochie  had  been  duly  sentenced  and  the  prosecutor  had  to 
come  back  to  the  court  to  enforce  obe<lience,  the  costs  for  a 
monition  to  enforce  obedience  amounted  to  145'J/.  The  offences 
charged  were  laid  in  18t>l>,  and  it  was  not  till  1870,  or  four  years 
after,  that  the  hist  order  was  made.t  It  was  a  sentence  of  three 
months'  suspension  from  duty  upon  one  who  had  been  twice  before 
the  court  for  setting  its  monition  at  defiance.      Litigation  being 

*  Sec  for  illuetr&tions  a  yroik  called  '  Facts  and  Testiuioaie«  touchiag  Kitualibni,' 
IjyOxoniemu.    1874,  t  'Times,' May  12,  1874. 
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Um  expensive  tor  private  purses  and  too  long;  for  the  ordinary  UlV 
of  man,  passetl  into   the  hands  of  two  Limited  Liability  Com- 
panies :  tlie  Church  Union  offered  to  prosecute  Mr.  Voysey  and 
to  defend  in   the  Ritualist  cases ;  the  Church  Association  hd 
for  its  object  to  proceed  against  the  Ritualists.     Fecs»  such  k 
counsel   dreamed  not  of  before,  were  paid    from   the  stock  thus 
raised.     An  attempt   by  the  IJishop  of  Lonclon   to  enforce  the 
law  in  all   the  rases   in   his  diocese,  the   most  important,  tni^ht 
have  absorbed  the  whole  revenues  of  the  see  for  five  years.      In 
short,  the  old  order  of  a  Church  governed  by  an  episcopate  wai 
fast  returuin*f  to  primeval  chaos,  and  those  were  the  dissolvriu 
principle    who   professed    in   theory    the    greatest    reverence  to 
catholic  order.     A  Church  or  a  State  can  subsist  through  troubles 
and  even  errtrrs ;   but  an  org^anisation  without  laws  is  a  contn>- 
diction  in  terms,  and  what   would  be  more  anarchy  in  a  State 
cannot  a  fortiori  have  place   in  the  Church  of  God,  who  *  is  init 
the  Author  of  C(mfusion  but  t>f  peace.*     The  question  was  no 
longer  wliether  this  or  that  practice  should  prevail,  but  whrther 
any   clergyman,    whi»    had    vowed    to  his  Ordinary   a   revemil 
obedience,    and    had    solemnlv    declared    his    approval   of   and 
adherence  to   the  Prayer  Rook,  might   manipulate   the  Prayrr 
Book  to  suit  his  own  fancy,  antl  Avi'v  antt  lamp<.K>n  his  Bishop 
upon  the  slightest  remonstriince. 

Whence  was  to  come  the  remedy?  Both  Con\*ocfttions  had 
prctnounced  their  opinif>n  ;  it  was  hostile  to  the  pretensions 
the  Ritualists.  Perhaps  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  th 
right  when  he  said  that  any  measun*  for  reforming  the  Chi 
courts  should  be  a  fjovernment  measure;  but  no  Ciovcmra 
was  likely  to  undertake  so  thankless  a  task.  The  laity  had  gone 
on  complaining  for  twenty-two  years.  In  April,  18r)l,  thr 
Queen  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  an  address  to 
the    Crown,   signed    by    23(>,<)00    jiersons,    against    iniiovnti 

in    public   Avorship,      On    the    fith   of   May,    1873,    an    add    

was  presented  to  the  two  Arrhbishops  at  Lambeth,  draW^ 
ing  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  suggwit- 
ing  remedies.  It  was  signed  by  more  than  00,000  persons 
of  weight  and  influence.  The  Archbishops  took  some  time 
to  consider  their  reply,  and  in  it  they  n<lmitted  the  existence 
of  the  evil.  The  admissiim  has  been  echr»ed  from  every  side  in 
the  recent  tlebates  in  Parliament,  even  by  those  who  were  moil 
opposed  tu  legislation.  The  re}dy  of  the  Archbishops  was 
bably  the  origin  of  the  Public  VVorsliip  Regulation  Rill,  w' 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  themselves  to  rei 
a  wrong  and  a  danger  admitte<l  on  all  Imnds  to  exist. 

Tbe  attempt  to  legislite  produced,  as   might   l>e  expect' 
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storm  of  invective.  All  the  fountains  of  abuse  in  that  strange 
portion  of  the  press,  the  Ritualistic  papers,  poured  forth  their 
black  streams  anew.  Nobody  seemed  to  study  the  measure 
itself;  every  one  viewed  it  through  some  distorting  lens.  What 
was  less  to  be  expected  and  more  to  be  deplored  was,  that  the 
High  Church  party,  who  would  not  come  under  the  scope  of  the 
measure  at  all,  joined  their  voices  with  the  rest  in  indignant 
protest  against  legislation.  They,  too,  refused  to  view  the  mea- 
sure in  its  real  nature.  But  the  time  has  now  come  for  describing 
it  as  it  really  is. 

What  with  the  changes  forced  upon  the  measure  by  various 
parties,  it  ma>'  be  said  that  there  were  three  Bills  for  the  regu- 
lation of  public  worship.  They  were  all  alike  in  these  points  : 
the  right  to  complain  was  strictly  limited  to  those  who  might 
have  an  interest  j  the  offences  were  also  specified  and  limited 
with  care  to  changes  in  the  fabric  .ind  ritual  of  the  churches  ; 
and  contumacious  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  tribunal  was 
to  be  followed  by  suspension. 

In  the  Bill  originally  proposed  the  idea  was  to  give  to  the 
Bishop  that  directory  power  as  to  worship  whicli  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Canons  seem  to  have  contemplated,  in  more  than 
one  place  where  matters  are  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the 
Bishop.  But  there  was  to  be  associated  with  him  a  board  of 
assessors,  clerical  and  lay,  belonging  to  the  diocese,  whose 
advice  and  determination  would  guide  him.  An  appeal  was  to 
be  allowed  to  the  incumbent  from  the  Bishop  and  his  assessor 
to  the  Archbishop  with  an  assessor,  whose  decision  would  be 
final.  The  objections  to  such  a  proposal  are  obvious.  It  was  a 
new  kind  of  tribunal,  and  it  involved  elections  of  assessors  and 
the  consequent  excitements.  The  mode  in  which  an  untried 
body  would  do  its  work  was  matter  of  conjecture.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  this  measure  was  an  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  judicial  mechanism,  and  to  refer  complaints  less 
formally  to  a  Bishop  sitting  in  his  chamber  with  advisers 
round  him.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  this  novel 
proposal  would  meet  no  support  from  those  without  whose  legal 
knowledge  and  official  position  no  proposal  coming  from  the 
Bishops  could  have  been  expected  to  be  adopted  by  Parliament. 

Hence  it  came  that,  on  the  second  reading,  a  number  of 
amendments  were  announced  that  virtually  made  the  measure  a 
new  one,  and  the  second  Bill  came  into  existence.  Complaints 
were  to  come  from  the  same  q^uarters,  and  were  to  relate  to  the 
same  things,  as  in  the  first  draft,  but  the  hearing  was  to  be 
before  the  Bishop  and  his  C7hancellor,  or,  if  the  Chancellor  were 
not  a  lawver,  then  before  an  assessor  in  lieu  of  the  Chancellor. 

The 
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The  Bishop  mi«jht  refuse  to  proceed  in  the  case;  but  then  tli^ 
complainant  might  appeal  to  the  Archbishop,  who  might  adju- 
dicate. If  the  case  was  heard  l>efore  the  Bishop,  then  eitlcr 
party  might  ap|>cal  to  the  Archbishop ;  but  the  Archbi$bo[> 
might  then  send  the  case  at  once  io  the  Privy  Council  without 
retaining  it  for  hearing  in  his  own  court ;  by  which  much  time 
and  expense  would  be  saved. 

But  this  amended  Bill  was  to  give  place  to  a  third  Bill.  .As 
the  day  for  the  committee  approached,  a  mass  of  auiendmeiit^ 
accumulated,  probably  unexampled  in  amount.  Out  of  ihoro, 
however,  emerged  three  of  chief  importance.  Lord  Shaftesb( 
proposed  that  one  ecclesiastical  judge  should  preside  in 
courts  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  with  a  salary  of  4000/.  a  y 
to  be  raised  ultimately  out  of  the  fees  on  marriage  licence*, 
other  like  payments,  but  in  the  meantime  by  the  Ef 
Commissioners.  All  cases  of  complaint  under  tlie  .A 
go  direct  to  this  judge,  and  an  appeal  lay  fn>m  him  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  The  appointment  of  the  ju( 
would  be  in  the  two  Archbishops,  with  the  approval  of 
Crown.  Some  amusement  was  afibrded  by  the  Bishop  of  Pi 
borough  on  the  second  reading,  who  pointed  out  that 
Shaftesbury  had  been  denouncing  several  principles  that 
been  adopted  from  his  own  Bill  of  1872  into  the  Archbish 
Bill ;  but  the  probable  solution  was  that  the  amendments  w 
now  stood  in  his  name  had  been  drawn  for  him  by  annti 
hand,  and  that  he  had  not  considered  their  bearing  v^n 
ow^n  legislative  efforts  on  the  same  subject. 

The  objection  to  these  schemes^ — to  the  Archbishops*  and 
Shaftesbury's  alike — to  the  minds  of  many  Churchmen  b 
Lord  Selborne,  was  the  inevitable  air  of  litijgation  which 
introduced.  The  authority  of  the  Bishop  himself  seemed  likely 
to  be  merged  for  ever  in  that  of  his  court.  There  had  been  eoni 
of  law  cand  of  courts  ;  could  not  the  office  of  a  Bishop  be  restoj 
with  its  attributes  of  counsel  in  all  things  and  decision  in  atsn 
doubt  ?  Was  it  worth  while  to  enact  that  for  the  future  there  sh 
be  two  courts  and  not  three,  and  good  rules  of  procedure,  xvi%l 
of  those  which  hail  proved  bad  and  antiquated  ?  Migh 
some  nobler  mode  of  treatment  of  such  subjects  y©t  be  foi 
Lord  Selborne  endeavoured  to  answer  that  question  in 
amendments,  which,  if  they  had  been  introduced  at  first 
substantive  measure,  woukl  have  received^  as  they  oertjunlf 
deserved,  a  fuller  consideration.  The  Bishop  was  to  have  [ 
to  issue  a  monition  on  any  subject  dealt  with  by  thb  Act 
or  without  complaint,  addressed  to  the  incumbent,  din 
him  what  to  do  or  to  discontinue.     The  incumbent  had 
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'  two  courses  open  :  he  must  either  obey,  or  must  return  for 
answer  that  he  believed  the  monitidn  to  order  things  '  uniiu- 
■  thoriscd  by  law:  Thereupon  the  Bishop  would  take  steps  t«> 
lot>tain  a  legal  decision  by  application  to  the  Archbishop,  who 
[might,  as  in  a  fonncr  {Iralt,  send  the  case  direct  to  the  C<jurt  of 
Final  Appeal.  But  that  court  would  have  before  it  simply  the 
monition  of  the  Bishop  and  the  objections  of  the  incunil>cnt. 
and  would  determine  in  a  summary  manner,  and  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  whether  the  monition  was  legal  or  not  There  would 
be  no  provision  as  to  costs.  This  plan  would  be  distasteful  to 
those  who  wished  to  use  the  law  courts  for  fighting  inch  by  inch 
the  ground  of  Ritualism  ;  but  to  all  others  it  wouh!  offer  several 
advantages.  It  would  bring  back  to  a  reality  the  visitatorial 
power  of  the  Bishop,  and  his  power  as  referee  in  the  doubtful 
cases  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  ;  nor  would 
it  have  carried  tliat  power  much  higher  than  it  had  stood  in 
former  times.  But,  besides  this,  it  would  have  been  a  real  and 
complete  remedy  for  ail  the  evils  complained  of;  and  no  one 
can  promise  so  much  for  the  Act  that  has  at  last  been  passed. 
The  Bishop's  monition  would  be  valid  in  all  cases  where  it 
was  good  in  law.  A  few  more  decisions  upon  disputed  jM:>ints 
would  have  made  the  liody  of  the  law  complete  :  if  in  one  or 
two  cases  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  had  modified  its  judgments, 
these  reconsidered  opinions  would  guide  the  law.  That  the 
remedy  would  have  been  very  complete,  and  far  less  expensive 
than  any  other,  may  safely  be  said.  But  there  were  objections 
which  could  not  have  been  got  over.  The  Bishops  did  not  seek 
a  power  which  would  seem  to  make  them  Jmmeiliately  respon- 
sible for  every  change  in  every  parish,  and  to  reduce  to  the 
position  of  curates  to  the  Bishop  all  the  incumbents  of  the 
diocese.  The  laity  had  become  sore  and  angry  with  the  Bishops 
at  the  long  delay  of  the  remedy  which  they  sought.  The  Govern- 
ment would  probably  have  lent  no  help  to  the  proposal.  It  is 
even  possible  that  a  leading  member  of  the  Cabinet  regarded 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  amendments,  which  moved  upon  another 
line,  with  something  of  parental  regard.  From  all  these  causes 
it  happened  that  the  plan  of  Lord  Selborne  hardly  receivetl  the 
full  and  attentive  consideration  which  the  position  of  the  author 
and  the  merits  of  the  scheme  itself  would  have  commanded  at 
another  time. 

The  only  other  amendment  that  need  be  discussed  as  funda- 
mental was  that  brought  forward  by  the  Bishop  of  Petcrborougli. 
It  provided  that  certain  things  were  exempt  from  proceedings 
under  this  Act,  on  the  ground  that  doubts  were  entertained 
about  them,  and  *it  is  not  desirable  that  the  clergy  and  laitv 
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should  he  dist^uietol  bj  litigation  ab<iut  any  such  man 
•remark  applicable^  we  should  hope,  to  all  matters.  The 
of  adiaphora  thus  created  contained  seven  heads:  —  1.  1 
*  North  Side '  question  ;  2.  The  use  of  the  words  of  administn- 
tion  to  each  communicant  separately  ;  3.  The  use  of  hymns  in 
worship  ;  4.  Evening  communions  ;  5,  The  preaching  of  aft«- 
noon  or  evening  sermons  ;  fi.  The  compulsory  use  of  daily  public 
prayer ;  and  7.  The  use  of  the  Commfnation  Service.  To  these 
it  was  imme<liately  proposed  b}'  Earl  Stanhope  to  add  *  the  tjsc 
of  the  Athanasian  Creeds*  It  is  now  understood  that  this  amend- 
ment was  not  conceived  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  :  nor 
couhl  it  have  escaped  a  Bishop  that  there  is  no  law  against 
afternoon  sermons  at  present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  strin- 
gent provision  for  enforcing  them,  and  that  the  sermon  as  a 
distinct  service,  and  the  severance  of  holy  communion  from  tbc 
morning  service,  have  been  already  legalised  ;  and  that  if  hymn« 
in  the  service  are  illegal,  the  way  to  deal  with  a  custom  abs<>- 
lutely  universal  is  to  make  it  legal  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  offer  a  mere  exemption  from  proceedings.  When  the  ame 
ment  was  stripped  of  these  superfluities,  it  appeared  to  offer 
the  *  Low  Church  party '  the  power  to  disuse  the  Comminat' 
Service  in  return  for  the  power  to  the'  High  Church'  clergyn 
to  stand  on  the  north  side.  Rut  this  proposal  was  viewed 
swift-growing  disfavour  by  almost  all  parties.  It  was  seen 
this  original  list  of  exceptions  was  delusive;  that  far  m6 
things  would  be  added,  or  at  least  striven  for ;  and  no  party 
dispcised  to  barter  important  principles  for  leave  to  carry  out 
own  principles  more  fully.  If  the  Athanasian  Cree<l  were  to] 
included  none  would  be  content  with  that  mode  of  desding 
a  symbol  so  venerable  and  so  valuable, — the  exempting 
from  prosecution  who  neglected  its  use.  If  the  list  of  exccptici 
became  very  large,  the  principle  of  uniformity  would  be  abtl 
<lone<l,  and  the  list  itself  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  Other  rcAson% 
may  have  come  in.  But,  at  all  events,  when  the  Bill  went  iil 
committee  that  amendment  was  withdrawn  bv  its  prop>ser, 
its  details  were  not  discussed  at  all. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amendments  to  which  Lord  Sh&ftt 
bury's  name  were  attached  were  incorjK>mted  in  the  Bill, ) 
gave  colour  to  the  measure  which  passed  the  Legislature 
such  unexampled  strength  of  support.  Much  has  be^n  5aid( 
to  the  Bishops  allowing  their  measure  to  he  so  materially  alt 
so  as  to  become  a  new  Jiill,  without  withdrawing  it  ami  leavill 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  should  berrmem- 
l>ered,  however,  whatever  be  the  view  taken  at  last  upon  tluit 
point,  that  the  Bishops  could  not  possiblv  c<irrv  a  measure  without 
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be  aid  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  in  Parliament,  and 
j  that  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Lord  Shaftesbury's  amcnd- 
Ixnents  would  receive  a  mtxlified  but  substantial  support  horn 
■several  members  of  the  Government,  the  chief  question  wouUl 
DC  whether  with  these  a  moderate  working^  measure  would  be 
'produced.  If  the  Government  would  not  initiate  a  measure,  and 
tlie  Bishops  could  not  pass  one,  there  was  no  practicable  way 
but  that  the  Bishops  should  introduce  a  measure  and  alluw 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  it.  So  far  the  course  taken  was 
I  reasonable,  and  it  is  well  that  the  Bishops  did  not  stand  upon 
their  dignity  and  demand  that  Parliament  should  either  adopt  or 
reject  the  whole  measure.  The  subject  was  far  too  difficult,  the 
mind  of  the  country  in  far  too  excited  a  condition,  for  that  high- 
banded  treatment.  But  it  is  not  explained  how  this  revising 
process  was  submitted  to  twice  over.  On  the  second  reading 
large  and  substantial  amendments  were  announced  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  these 
represented  the  opinion  of  persons  whf*  were  found  to  be  disposeil 
to  support  the  measure.  It  was  after  this  stage  that  the  measure 
which  the  leading  Lords  In  the  Cabinet  were  prepared  to  support 
took  its  shape,  and  in  the  hostile  hand  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  perhaps  in  the  divided  condition  of 
the  Cabinet  Itself  on  this  question.  The  practical  result  was 
that  the  Bishops  suffered,  but  the  measure  was  saved.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  whose  soul  was  v^exed  by  the  fate  of  bis  own 
manifold  Church  Discipline  Bills  in  former  sessions,  was  ap- 
peased by  being  made  the  instrument  of  compelling  the  Arch- 
bishop to  accept  his  amendments.  The  measure  thus  received 
a  shape  in  which  it  was  jiossibte  for  most  of  the  Ministers  to 
support  it,  without  the  Government  assuming  the  resjwnslbility 
at  that  stage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  Bishops 
should  have  stood  upon  their  dignity  and  should  have  clung  to 
their  original  measure,  or  to  that  modified  Bill  which  they  had 
framed  to  meet  the  real  or  supposed  wishes  of  the  Government : 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  they  had  done  so  no  measure  would 
have  been  passed  in  the  last  session,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
with  increasing  confusion  in  the  Church,  the  opportunity  would 
r  ever  have  returned  of  passing  a  moderate  Act. 

Parliament  was  not  long  in  expressing  its  opinion.  The 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  adopted  without  a 
division.  When  the  Bill  went  into  committee  the  strength  of 
support  for  it  was  yet  more  manifest  The  first  important 
division  showed  a  majority  of  four  to  one  ;  and  in  a  later  clause, 
giving  power  to  the  Bishop  to  hear  and  decide  in  private  by 
Vol.  137.— iVb.  274,  2  Q  consent, 
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consent,  when  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  seemed  u> 
combine  to  reject  a  part  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  scheme,  which  wat 
thought  an  essential  qualification  of  the  whole,  the  unilcd 
leaders  carrietl  into  the  lobby  only  49,  whilst  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterliurv  was  supjiortecl  by  93.  By  this  time  the  fate  of  thr 
measure  in  the  Lortls  was  deeidedj  and  the  ultra-sacerdotal  party 
had  begun  to  rely  on  '  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 

Pressure  of  one  kind  there  existed  from  the  first.     Th*  Bill 
left  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  26th  of  June.     During  the  month 
of  July,  through  a  road  encumbered  with  lagging  Bills,  amongst 
which   the  ablest  charioteer  might    find   the  measure    he  htm 
guiding  clogged   and    overthrown,   an    independent  member 
the  House  undertook  the  task  of  directing  to  a  successful  i; 
a  Bill  that  must  excite  at  every  step  as  it  passetl  along  passi* 
and  animosities  of  every  kind,  a  Bill  that  would  find  its  wheeU 
spoked  with  *  amendments '  intended  to  be  fatal.     From  (ar-<^ 
VVales  came  a  breath   of  rumour   that  did  not  presage  peace 
Achilles  was   returning  to   the  fray,   with   the  flame  apon  his 
bead,  au*!  that  voice  the  very  sound  of  which   carried  fear  and 
confusion  to  Trojan  hearts.*      In  more  sordid  prose,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rose  from    nursing  his  heart  upon  the  War  of  Troy,  ami 
from  trimming  the  quiet  woods  of  Hawarden,  and  with  resolu- 
tion in  his  heart  and  Six  Resolutions  in  his  pocket,  was  to  cjist 
himself  in  the  path   of  this  hated  measure  and  to  destroy  it, 
%So  thus,  without  other  prerssurc,  the  mere  jwessure  of  time  srci     ~ 
to  fight  against  the  measure.      Upon  the  whole  the  prospect  of 
Public  Worship  Kegulations  Bill  seemed  very  poor  at  the  ch 
of  the  first  night's  debate  upon  the  second  reading,     Mr.  GI 
stone's  speech  was  passionate  and  vehement  from  first  to  last, 
promised  opposition  at  every  point.    A  prominent  member  of 
late  Government  went  away  from  the  House  and  made  known 
his  friends  at  dinner  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  just  delivered^ 
most  statesmanlike  speech,  introducing  six  remarkable  resi ' 
tlons,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Bill  was  sealed.       *  When 
Glatlstone  sat  down,'  says  a  writer  in  the  '  Guardian  *  newitpa] 
'  every  one  felt  that  the  Bill  had  received  a  fatal  blow,  and 
"  not  all  the  Ring's  horses  nor  all   the  King's  men  coi 
Humpty  Dumpty  on  the  wall  again,"  unless,  indeed,  the 
ment  gave  it  exceptional  advantages."     The  actual  event,  the 
of  these  resolutions,  no  writer  in  the  press  nor  critic  in  the  cli 
succeeded    in    divining,      Mr.    Knatchbull-Hugessen    aod  3 
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Him  stone  undertook  that  the  ground  should  be  contested  Inrh 
hy  int-h  ;  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  showed  that  his  powers  for 
sut  h  a  task  were  at  their  best.  iVever,  according^  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  who  heard  him,  did  the  great  orator  of  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  speak  with  more  brilliancy  or  greater  effect. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions,  containing  a  distinct  policy, 
should  be  recorded  here  : — 

*  1.  That  in  proceeding  to  consider  tlie  provisions  of  the  Bill  for 
the  Regulation  of  Public  Worship,  this  House  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
tako  into  view  the  lapse  of  more  thun  two  centnries  Bince  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  rubrics  of  the  Common  Prayer  Bouk  uf  the  Church 
of  England  ;  the  multitude  of  particElars  embraced  in  the  conduct  of 
divine  service  under  their  provisions  ;  the  doubts  occasionally  attach- 
ing to  their  interpretation,  and  the  number  of  points  they  are 
thought  to  leave  undecided ;  the  diversities  of  local  custom  which 
under  these  circumstances  have  long  prevailed ;  and  the  unrcasonable- 
neea  of  prescribing  all  varieties  of  opinion  and  usage  among  the 
many  thousands  of  congregations  of  the  Church  distributed  through- 
out the  land.' 

*  2.  That  this  House  is  therefore  reluctant  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
every  eingle  Bishop,  on  the  motion  of  one  or  of  three  persons,  how- 
Boever  defined,  greatly  increased  facilities  towards  procuring  an 
absolute  ruling  of  many  points  Iiithcrto  left  open  and  reasonably 
ftllowing  of  diversity,  and  thereby  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
inflexible  rule  of  umiformity  throughout  the  land,  to  the  prejudice,  in 
matters  indifferent,  of  the  liberty  now  practically  existing.' 

*  3.  That  the  House  willingly  acknowledges  the  great  and  exemplary 
devotion  of  the  clergy  in  general  to  their  sacred  calling,  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  the  less  disposed  to  guard  against  the  indiscretion,  or 
thirst  for  power,  or  other  fault  of  individuals.' 

'  i.  That  the  House  is  therefore  uilling  to  lend  its  best  nssistanco 
to  any  measure  recommended  by  adequate  authority,  with  a  view  to 
provide  raoro  effectual  securities  against  any  neglect  of  or  depiu-turo 
from  sti-ict  law  which  may  give  evidenco  of  a  design  to  alter, 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  tbo  spirit  or  substance  of  the 
established  religion.' 

'  5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is  also  to  be  deaired  that 
the  members  of  the  Church,  having  a  legitimate  interest  in  her  ser- 
vices, should  receive  ample  protection  against  precipitate  and 
arbitrary  changes  of  established  custom  by  the  side  will  of  tho 
clergyman  and  against  the  wishes  locally  prevalent  among  them,  and 
that  such  protection  does  not  appear  to  be  afforded  by  the  provision 
of  tho  Bill  now  before  the  House.' 

*  6.  That  tho  House  attaches  a  high  value  to  tho  concurrence  of  her 
Majesty's   Government   with   tho    ecclesiastical    authorities    in   the 

I  initiative  of  legislation  affecting  the  Established  Church.' 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  resolutions  are  entirely 
against   the    whole  principle  of  Acts  of  Uniformity  from   the 
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bcg^inning.     Sir  William   Harcourt   found    an  easy  triumpH 
pointing  out  that,  i'rom  the  Reformation  downwards,  the  having 
*  one  use/  instead  of  the  numerous  service-books  that  had  pn^ 
vailed,  had  been   the   purpose  of  the  Church  of  England,  nx- 
pressed  in  the  preface   of  all  her  Prayer  Books  in  succession. 
There  are,  of  course,  objections  to  this  absolute  uniformity ;  aotl 
it  admits  of  argument  whether  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantaijt^ 
of  uniformity  predominate.     The  Shortened  Services  Act  of  X^li 
is  an  admission   that  In   some  points  relaxation  of  unifonnit> 
may  be  permitted  and  is  desirable.    Further  steps  may  l»e  taken 
in  the  same  direction  :  it  is  likely  that  they  will,      liut  this  is 
not  the  question  here.     Shall  a  clergyman  have  power  to  makr 
changes  himself  in  any  or  all  of  the  ser\'ices  of  the  Church  irre- 
spective of  the  practice  of  his  predecessor,  of  the  wish  of  the 
congregation,  and  of  the  ruling  of  the  Bishop?     Shall  he 
no  limit  up>n   his  power  of  doing  so  except  that  his  alteratid 
must  not  *give  evidence  of  a  design  to  alter,  witbout  the 
sent  of  the  nation,  the  spirit   or  substance  of  the  establish 
religion*?    Is  such  a  test  at  all  practical?     The  reason  for 
Act  of  Uniformity  is,  to  recall  the  language  of  the  judgment 
the  Bennett  case,  that  *  if  the  minister  be  allowed  to  introduc 
liis  own  will  variations  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  seem^ 
him   to   interpret  the  doctrine  of  the  service    in    a    partic 
direction,   the   service  ceases  to  bo  what   it  was   meant  to  be^ 
common  ground  on  which  all  Church  people  may  meet,  thou 
they  differ  about  some  doctrines.'     The  parishioner  as  he 
to  church  has  a  right  to  know,  as  to  all  substantial  points,  wb 
service  it   is   in  which   he  is  to   engage   and   to  which  be  is 
commit  himself  by  taking  his  part.      No  doubt  he  should  hare" 
some  protection  as  to  the  sermon  also ;  but  his  share  in  that  is 
different      If  it  is  against  his  views  of  doctrine  be  mentions  thai 
fact  to  his  wife  and  his  neighbour  on  the  way  home.     If  it  is  du 
and  careless,  another  kind  of  remedy  steals  over  him  of  itself  in  1 
course  of  it.     But  to  see  his  clergyman  bowing  to  the  eleme 
when  no  such  homage  is  directed,  or  wearing  various  garbs  th 
are  not  ordered,  which  are  so  much  the  more  alarming  to  h\t 
by  how  much  the  less  he  understands  their  origin  or  meanin 
these  things  irritate  and  concern  him   even   when    he  does  not 
know  in  what  quarter  to   complain.      But  his  clergj-man  would 
not  admit  that  these  changes  are  intended  *  to  alter  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  the  established   religion.'     On   the   t*ontrary,  tbr 
language  held  by  the  Ritualists  is  always,  from  Tract  90  d<nrr>- 
wartJs,  that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  ri}rlitl« 
understood,  are  consistent  with  medieval  doctrine,  rightly  ui> 
derstood.     So  that  the  parishioner  has  put  upon  him  the  onoi  «>f 
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proving  that  the  changes  are  intended  to  subvert  the  established 
religion,  in  the  face  of  a  protest  from  the  clergyman  that  they 
will  do  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  last  times  of  that  parishioner 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  For  the  passing  of  these  Resolu- 
tions would  have  been  a  complete  change  in  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Besides  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  the  whole  history  of  the  Rubrics 
from  1549  to  1662  shows  that  directions,  even  distinct  ones,  in 
the  Prayer  Book  were  held  to  be  strictly  binding,  and  that  those 
who  wished  them  altered  sought  to  do  it  by  law.  Even  where 
there  were  offences,  the  mode  in  which  they  were  dealt  with 
proved  the  principle.  Wren  did  not  plead  that  his  eastward 
position  *  was  not  intended  to  subvert  the  religion  of  the  country  ;* 
he  pleaded  that  he  was  a  little  man.  Laud,  in  like  circum- 
stances, advanced  no  such  general  plea,  but  only  that  he  could 
use  his  hands  better.  In  modern  times,  long  before  this  con- 
troversy arose,  that  eminent  judge,  Sir  John  NichoU,*  aflSrmed 
the  principle  of  uniformity :  *  The  law  directs  that  a  clergyman 
is  not  to  diminish  in  any  respect,  or  to  add  to,  the  prescribed 
form  of  worship  ;  uniformity  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  distinguishing  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
nothing  is  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  individual.  If  every  minister 
were  to  alter,  omit,  or  add  according  to  his  own  taste,  this 
uniformity  would  soon  be  destroyed.*  The  courts  have  again 
and  again  affirmed  this  principle  in  later  decisions,  and  it  may 
now  be  taken  as  settled.  But  in  order  to  meet  and  arrest  a  Bill, 
which  made  no  new  law,  created  no  new  offence,  and  only  im- 
proved the  procedure  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  great 
liberal  chief  came  down  from  his  retreat,  prepared  not  to  relax 
a  little  the  principle  of  uniformity  within  definite  limits,  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  things  that  may  be  done  in  one  of  two 
ways  at  discretion ;  but  to  abolish  the  principle  of  uniformity 
altogether,  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  diversity,  with  this  dis- 
tinction only,  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  changes  were 
subversive  of  the  national  religion  some  check  should  then  be 
applicable. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  On  the  15th  of  July,  after  an 
adjourned  debate  of  unusual  power  and  dignity,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
a  speech  of  great  force,  disposed  of  the  resolution  which  laid 
on  the  Government  the  duty  of  dealing  with  Church  Discipline 
Bills  by  an  easy  reference  to  the  series  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Bills  of  past  years,  to  none  of  which  the  Government  of  the 
day  had  put  its  hand.     Doing  justice  to  the  three  great  parties 

•  In  Newberry  v.  Goodwin,  1  Phillimore's  *  Reports,'  p.  282. 
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in  the  Church,  he  denounced  the  action  of  those  who  fosta 
Romish  doctrines  which  when  they  entered  the  Church  they  hail 
taken  a  solemn  promise  to  reject  utterly.  He  descrilied  the 
debate  as  only  part  of  a  great  struggle  agitating  all   Europe. 

*  I  epeak  from  Btrong  convictioD  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  irhm  1 
say  that  I  wished  to  direct  the  public  mind  ag  far  as  I  could  to  the 
consideration  of  circttmstances  in  which  it  was  so  deeply  intereeted, 
anil  which  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  history  of  the  coun^.     I 
said  then  that  it  appcartnl  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  utmost  importaaoe— 
and  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  when  I  addressed  a  large  body  oC 
my  countrymen  as  lately  as  autumn  last^I  said  then  as  I  say  now, 
looking  to  what  is  occurring  in  Europe,  looking  at  the  gT<eat  etragglo 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  which  has  been  precipitated 
by  those  changes,  of  which  many  in  this  House  are  aware  that  in  ths 
disturbances  and  possible  disasters  which  may  await  Europe,  and 
which  most  to  a  certain  extent  sympathotically  affect  England,  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  rally  on  the  broad  platform  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  believing  as  I  do  that  those  principles  woro  nover  so  oom- 
plctely  and  so  powerfully  represented  as  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  without  the  Icaruiug,  authority,  wealth,  and  independence  of 
that  Church  they  would  by  this  time  have  dwindled  into  nothing.* 

Seizing  the  occasion  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  given  him,  he 
promised  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  resolutions,  and  announced' 
that  after  anxious  consideration  he  thought  it  best  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  in  the  present  session. 

Eye-witnesses  have  described  what  followed.  Evening 
arrived,  and  the  House,  jaded  with  a  long  and  anxious  sittir 
was  eager  to  divide.  A  clear  voice  made  itsclt  heard  above  the 
clamour  ;  it  was  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  an  old  and  tried  follower  of 
Mr.  Glatlstone.  He  rose  to  warn  him  not  to  persevere  with  lii< 
resolutions  j  *  not  twenty  men  on  his  own  side  of  the  Hon 
would  follow  Iiim  into  the  lobby/  But  already  deft  lieutcnao 
mournful  of  aspect,  had  brought  slips  of  paper  to  their  chil 
fraught  it  seemed  with  no  good  tidings.  When  the  Speaker  pi 
the  question  there  was  no  challenge  for  a  division.  Amid  the 
roar  of  mixed  cheers  and  laughter  the  House  broke  up  ;  and  the 
six  resolutions  that  seemeil  to  bear  in  their  womb  six  days  of 
weary  fight,  melted  away  into  darkness.  They  were  formaJlv 
withdrawn  the  next  clay ;  and  from  that  time,  Mr.  Gladst^or, 
yielding  not  ungracefully  to  the  manifest  resolution  of  the 
House,  abandoned  his  intention  of  contesting  all  the  groo 
and  filled  a  useful  place  in  the  discussion. 

From    that    time    the  course  of  the   measure   was  easy; 
majorities  were  overwhelming  on  all  the  main  details.     A  t 
flict    seemeil    at   last    to   impend    between    the   Lords  and 
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Commons  on  a  subject  of  very  minor  importance.  A  discretion 
was  given  by  the  Bill  to  each  Bishop  to  allow  or  to  refuse  to 
allow  the  Act  to  be  put  in  motion.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  other  courts ;  that  an  official  should  have  power  to  close 
the  door  of  his  court  against  a  suitor.  The  Commons,  consider- 
ing that  the  matters  dealt  with  under  this  Act  are  difficult  and 
delicate,  agreed  with  reluctance  to  this  provision.  But  they 
desired  to  weight  it  with  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop,  so  that 
there  might  be  a  power  of  reserving  the  Bishop's  discretion.  This 
had  been  considered  in  the  Lords,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
there  disposed  of  it,  with  the  words,  *  an  appeal  for  discretion  is  a 
thing  unknown  to  the  law.*  The  House  of  Commons  reinserted 
it  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
affirming  that  Bishops  are  by  divine  right  and  that  Metropolitans 
are  of  human  institution,  and  adding  with  needless  vigour  that 
if  he  were  not  sure  of  his  divine  commission  he  would  strip  off 
his  robes  and  trample  them  under  his  feet,  led  the  opposition  to 
this  provision  of  the  Bill.  The  prelate's  argument  is  difficult 
to  follow.  As  the  law  now  is.  Archbishops  are  vested  with  the 
power  of  reviewing  the  discretion  of  Bishops  in  many  particulars. 
In  Ireland,  up  to  the  Disestablishment,  the  Archbishops  could 
and  did  inhibit  the  Bishops  whilst  they  visited  their  dioceses. 
In  England,  as  to  the  sale  of  glebe  lands,  the  admitting  colonial 
clergy  to  officiate,  the  holding  of  livings  in  plurality,  the 
celebration  of  marriages  in  unusual  places,  the  Bishop  cannot 
act  without  an  Archbishop.  Yet  these  are  never  construed  as 
restraints  on  the  sacred  functions  of  the  Bishop,  or  on  his  high 
commission.  All  that  was  proposed  here  was  that  if  the  Bishops 
were  to  have  a  new  power  of  interposing  between  a  suitor  and 
the  justice  that  he  sought,  there  should  be  some  restraint  upon 
the  somewhat  hazardous  privilege.  For  less  high-flown  reasons, 
however,  it  was  well  that  the  provision  should  be  excluded.  It 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  past  struggles  that  the  relations  of 
Bishops  to  clergy  should  be  those  of  law  rather  than  those  of 
pastoral  guidance.  To  grant  this  appeal  would  practically 
have  abridged  the  Bishop's  power  of  mediation  very  greatly. 

Another  short  debate  in  the  Commons  settled  the  fate  of  the 
Bill.  Sir  William  Harcourt  inveighed  against  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  was  not  suffered  to  depart  unscathed.  Mr.  Gurney,  whose 
tact  and  temper  had  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Bill, 
advised  the  Commons  not  to  insist  on  their  amendment ;  th^. 
Prime  Minister  in  another  speech  of  vigorous  eloquence  adopted ' 
the  same  course.  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  took  its 
place  among  the  completed  measures  of  1874. 
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Whilst  this  paper  is  passing  throuja^h  the  press,  Mr.  Gladston 
has  pubHshe<l*  his  matured  view  of  '  Ritualism/  He  defines  the 
word  in  three  senses :  as  an  undue  disposition  to  ritual,  as  aa 
attempt  by  means  of  ritual  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  EngUaA 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as  any  changes  in  ritual 
being  novel  are  dispk^asing  to  the  prejudices  of  this  man 
that.  Dismissing  the  last  as  a  mischievous  prejudice,  hi* 
cusses  the  first,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  has  been  regardin| 
the  second.  If,  indeed,  the  question  were  only,  how  far  ritua 
might  be  carried  so  as  to  Ije  consistent  with  the  degree  of  fer*o 
and  devotion  of  which  a  congregation  is  capable,  Mr.  Gladston 
would  Ix'  a  useful  guide.  Here  are  some  remarks  whicli  ofliei 
matter  for  thought : — 

*  To  accumulato  obBervances  of  ritaal  is  to  accumtdate  rosponsibilitj 
It  is  iho  adoption  of  a  higher  standard  of  religious  profession  ;  and 
requires  a  higher  stand  of  religious  practice.  If  we  study,  by  appr 
priate  or  by  rich  embellishment,  to  make  the  church  more  Hkc  th«^ 
House  of  God,  and  the  services  in  it  raoro  impressive  by  outward 
fidgns  of  His  greatness  and  goodness,  and  of  our  littleness  and  mean- 
ness, all  these  are  so  many  voices,  audible  and  intelligible,  though 
inarticnlatG,  and  to  let  them  sound  in  our  ears  unheeded  is  an  oSence 
against  His  majesty.  If  we  ore  not  the  better  for  more  ritaal  we  are 
the  worse  for  it.  A  general  augmentation  of  ritual,  such  as  wo  see  oa 
every  side  aroimd  us,  if  it  bo  without  any  corresponding  onhaaoeiQent 
of  devotion,  moans  more  light  but  no  more  love. 

'But  it  is  even  conceivable,  nay,  far  from  imprubablo,  that  aag> 
mentation  of  ritual  may  import  not  increase  bat  even  diminotioo  of 
fervour.  Such  must  be  the  result  in  every  case  where  the  iSMigffry  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  actively  multiplied,  is  allowed  to  draw  off  tho  6Mrgy, 
which  ought  to  have  its  centre  in  the  heart.  There  cannot  bo  a  doabt 
that  the  beauty  of  the  edifice,  the  furniture,  and  the  service,  though 
their  purpose  be  to  carry  thc^  mind  forward,  may  induce  it  to  rest 
upon  themselves.  Wherever  the  growth  and  progress  of  ritual,  though 
that  ritual  bo  in  itself  suitable  and  proper,  is  accepted,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  whether  in  whole  or  in  par' 
by  the  individual,  as  standing  in  the  stead  of  his  oMm  concentrati<j 
and  travail  of  spirit  in  devotion,  there  tho  ritual,  though  goo<l  in  it; 
becomes  for  him  so  much  Yormality,  that  is  so  much  deadnees.*    -^ 

But  this  is  a  part  of  an  answer  to  a  wrong  question  : 
amount  of  ritual  may  precisely  suit  the  English  Prayer  Bookt 
That  is  a  question  which  might  be  settled  without  much  heat 
and  with  which  Parliament  would  not  interfere.  But  the  qi; 
tion  which  has  occupied  the  public  mind  is  a  quite  ditTerer 
one.      When    certain     clergy-men  tell  us   that   they    hate    tfa 
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Reformation  ;  that  tlio  leading^  Reformers  were  villains ;  that  the 
present  Prayer  Book  is  inadequate,  and  that  we  must  at  least 
go  back  to  the  first  Book  of  Kdvvard  VI.,  in  which  Holy  Com- 
munion was  still  the  Mass;  that  their  object  is  to  revive  the 
tloctrine  with  which  the  word  'mass'  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated, and  to  establish  the  system  of  the  confessional  in  connec- 
tion with  it ;  when  aspirations  after  a  return  to  medieval  practice 
and  doctrine,  and  to  ccniformity  with  '*  the  Western  church," 
are  freely  uttered  ;  in  short,  when  every  step  taken  is  a  step 
nearer  to  Rome,  and  is  openly  proclaimed  to  be  a  step  in  that 
direction  ;  it  seems  that  there  is  one  question,  which  should 
take  precedence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  : — \Vnich  is  the  Service  Book 
to  which  our  ritual  is  to  he  made  to  conform?  That  question 
does  not  trouble  Mr.  Gladstone  much.  It  is  hopeless,  he  thinks, 
to  bring  the  country  back  to  Romanism  : — 

'  At  no  time  Binco  the  blcK)dy  reign  of  Mary  has  such  a  schemo  been 
possible.  But  if  it  had  been  posaiblo  in  the  seventeGnth  or  eighteenth 
centuriea,  it  would  Btill  have  become  impossible  in  the  nineteenth; 
when  Eomo  has  substituted  for  the  proud  boost  of  semper  e<ulem  a 
policy  of  violence  and  chaugo  in  faith  :  when  she  has  refarbisheJ  and 
paraded  anew  every  rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to  have  disiwed ; 
when  no  one  can  become  her  convert  without  renouncing  his  moral 
and  mental  freedom,  and  placing  his  civil  loyalty  and  duty  at  the 
mercy  of  another;  and  when  sho  has  equally  repudiated  modern 
thought  and  ancient  history.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  feel  alarm 
as  to  the  final  issue  of  her  crusades  in  England,  and  this  although  I 
do  not  undervalue  her  groat  powers  of  mischief.' 

True ;  the  task  is  hopeless  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
But  in  times  past  it  proved  impossible,  because  the  nation 
shook  from  its  neck  the  imjMJsed  or  offered  yoke.  It  is  no  con- 
solation to  a  parish  condemnctl  to  bear  with  the  vestments  and 
gestures  ijf  Rome,  its  wafers  and  mixed  chalice,  Its  confessional 
and  its  doctrine  of  transubstantlation,  to  Ije  told  on  high  au- 
thority that  the  end  of  such  experiments  will  be  that  the  nation 
cannot  be  perverted.  Tliey  do  not  wish  to  suffer  the  process ; 
they  are  not  disposed  to  be  the  bmly  on  which  the  experiment 
is  to  be  made.  T(j  put  an  end  to  the  experiment  itself  is  the 
demand  of  the  people,  and  the  task  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
government  of  the  Church.  Throughout  his  paper  Mr.  Glad- 
stone speaks  of  *  the  congregation,'  and  not  of  the  parishioners, 
a  change  n(»t  without  a  wider  significance  than  the  limits  of 
this  question.  Congregations  have  some  power  of  self-pro- 
tection :  they  can  cease  to  gather  together.  The  parishioners, 
who  have  all  equal  shares  in  the  common  parish  church,  have 
no   such   protection    for   their  rights.     They    may  reasonably 
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object  to  being  used  for  experiments.  Perhaps  zMr.  Gladstone 
may  hereafter  discuss  the  other  question,  much  more  interesting 
to  the  people,  and  on  which  he  could  no  doubt  give  a  just  and 
sound  verdict: — Is  it  a  leg;itlmate  use  of  the  pastoral  ofBcf 
in  the  Church  of  England  to  endeavour  to  change  her  fonnD»_ 
laries  and  standards  to  those  of  a  different  Church  ?  That 
been  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  seems  to  need  the  carlia 
reply.  The  elaborate  pajwr  of  Mr.  Gladstone  condemns  < 
an  attempt,  hut  would  not  hinder  it  by  law  :  it  will  prob 
satisfy  no  one.  The  answer  of  the  country,  so  far,  is  ivritteo  I 
tlie  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Public  VVorship. 

It  Is  mucli  to  be  regrettetl  that  some  of  those  who  havrl 
loudly  condemned  this  measure  have  not  pjisscd  part  of  their  tin 
in  reading  its  provisions.  For  a  measure  less  like  a  tool 
persecution  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  No  new  oflfen 
are  createil.  If  a  clergyman  is  supposed  to  have  commiti 
some  breach  of  order,  a  complainant  must  first  be  found,  i 
the  Bishop  himself  cannot  be  that  complainant  :  so  far  his  lian 
arc  tied.  The  complaint  is  made.  If  the  c!erg3'man  f\n(Uiball 
is  wrong  and  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  he  can  submit  at  on 
to  the  liishop.  If  he  Is  confident  in  his  case,  he  is  sent  before  1 
new  judge  of  the  Ecclcsijistical  Courts.  But  that  is  his  fate  no 
except  that  he  has  the  possible  advantage  of  being  haled  befoi; 
diocesan  Chancellor  first.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Dcnn  ( 
the  Arches  he  is  surrounded  with  all  the  safeguanls  ami  prot« 
tions  of  law,  just  as  at  present.  Suppose  him  to  bo  condemns 
however,  in  that  court,  still  he  has  another  resourrc.  The  Con 
of  Final  Appeal  is  open  to  him,  and  there  again  all  theprotectii 
that  law  can  give  him  is  his.  The  whole  process  is  one 
shorter  as  to  time,  and  it  will  Iw  one-third  cheaper  in  consequen 
We  are  told  that  this  is  the  ^•ery  grievance,  that  the  costs  awl 
slowness  of  the  Courts  were  a  protection  :  but  can  any  p^rtT 
lay  claim  to  a  vested  right  in  the  deamess  and  tanlincss  ol 
justice?  If  it  does,  can  any  country  admit  such  a  claim?  !• 
it  is  the  right  of  one  side  that  a  cause  should  last  for  yean 
and  cost  five  thousand  pounds,  it  is  just  the  wrong  o(  thr 
other  side.  But  now  the  cause  is  over  and  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced.  What  is  the  amount  of  it?  Not  suspensioii 
or  deprivation  or  pecuniary  mulct;  but  an  order  not  to  do  I 
like  again.  It  is  only  when  this  order  is  disolx'vetl  that  ^ 
results  arise ;  and  in  case  of  prolonged  resistance,  deprivati 
would  follow  at  last.  It  is  Impossible  that  this  should  be  ot 
wise.  Every  court  must  have  power  to  enforce  its  own  deci 
and  in  this  class  of  cases  the  clergy  have  formetl  a  speai 
contract  with  the  Church  that  they  will  use  and  obey  the  Pratrr 
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Book.  If  they  fail  in  their  part  of  the  contract,  they  cannot 
expect  to  hold  the  position  and  influence  and  emoluments  that 
Are  the  other  side  of  it.  There  are  not  wanting  some  who  attri- 
bute much  of  the  recent  troubles  to  the  false  leniency  shown  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  Mr.  M ackonochie.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  immunity  from  punishment  in  contumacious  and  persistent 
breaches  of  the  law,  is  a  right  that  cannot  be  set  up  or  conceded. 
One  grievance  that  was  made  the  most  of  has  been  that  a 
Judgment  of  the  court  is  to  take  effect  at  once,  unless  it  is  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  court.  Dr.  Pusey  exclaims,  *  We  are  to  be 
suspended  pendente  lite,*  in  a  manner  to  touch  the  hardest,  if  it 
were  true ;  but  there  is,  we  repeat,  no  suspension  at  all  except 
for  disobeying  orders  or  decisions  of  court ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  a  clergyman  doing  a  new  act  or  introducing 
a  new  garb,  should  be  asked  to  refrain  until  he  has  established 
completely  his  legal  right.  Considering  closely  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  the  laity  will  wonder  by-and-by  what  there  is  so  very 
difiFerent  from  present  practice  as  to  cause  such  effervescence  of 
feeling,  and  why,  if  the  Bishops  were  afoot,  they  did  not  ask 
for  powers  more  stringent  from  a  Parliament  so  willing  to  grant. 
The  law  against  new  ornaments  and  against  structural  changes 
without  a  faculty,  was  just  as  strict  before  as  it  is  now.  How 
can  the  Church  be  puritanised  or  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of 
uniformity  ?  How  can  *  the  position  of  every  clergyman  in  the 
Church  be  altered,'  if  the  law  about  ritual  remains  the  same, 
but  with  an' administration  somewhat  quickened  ?  Those  are  not 
the  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  who  use  such  exagge- 
rated language  in  the  present  crisis.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  about  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  than  its 
moderation ;  and  indeed  a  feeling  of  disappointment  is  sure  to 
arise  when  the  working  of  this  measure  falls  short  in  thorough- 
ness of  the  expectations  of  many  who  have  watched  its  progress. 
The  promoters  were  wise  to  ask  for  moderate  powers ;  but  they 
must  have  made  their  account  with  that  kind  of  disappointment 
when  they  did  so. 

But  it  is  not  the  measure  itself  that  pinches,  but  the  resolu- 
tion to  have  a  measure.  In  the  High  Church  movement  at 
present  there  is  far  less  intellectual  vigour  than  there  was  in  its 
palmy  days ;  and  there  is  a  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  in 
its  leaders  that  suits  ill  with  the  violence  of  their  language 
towards  others.  They  have  assumed  that  all  the  real  work  done  in 
the  country  is  their  own,  and  that  to  suppress  Ritualism  is  to  com- 
mend and  invite  laziness.  A  glance  at  any  large  town  will  show 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  complacent  assumption.  The 
Ritualist  party  has  a  few  successful  and  active  clergymen  ;  and 
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also  a  good  many  of  wliom   this  could  not  be  said.     It 
small  but  active  following,  who,  like  the  supernumeraries  ' 
theatre,  create  an  impression  of  multitude  hy  entering  at  many 
points  in  divers  dresses.     They  are  the  same  voices  that  shout  al 
St.  James's   Hall,  respond  at   St.  Alban's,  and  demonstrate  at 
Church  Cong^resses.     The  present  movement  has  furnished  the 
first  test  as   to  the  progress  made  by  the  Ritualist  party  in  its 
ambitious    prf)grammc     of    obliterating    the    Reformation   ami 
bringing  back  the   nation  to  the  position  of  past  ages  and  of 
other  nations.     They  have  had  unusual  advantages,  supporters 
in  the  present  Cabinet  and  in  the  last.     But  when  the  questio 
was  fairly   before   the  House  of  Commons  whether  it  was      _ 
high  time  to  check  their  proceedings,  the  answer  was  unanimous, 
and  their  friends  were    unable   even    to    divide.     This  is  the 
really  important  point,  far  more  so  than  the  measure  which  wa$ 
produced. 

The  lesson  thus  given  may  yet  be  wisely  received.  There 
can  be  no  disposition  on  any  side  to  narrow  the  Church  <»f 
England.  Within  her  borders  have  met  together  Taylor,  Bull, 
Waterland,  Barrow,  Butler,  Lrighton,  Beveridge,  Burnet,  Ken, 
and  Tillotson,  in  generations  gone  by  ;  and  in  our  own  time 
a  Keble,  a  Trench,  a  Stanley,  a  MacNeile,  a  Robertson  have 
found  room  for  their  feet.  With  a  National  Church,  to  narrow 
is  to  destroy  ;  but  the  narrowing  begins  when  anv  one  party 
tries  to  trim  the  Liturgy  for  its  exclusive  use.  ii  vesting 
and  genuflections  and  attitudes  of  mystery  are  required 
essential  then  strife  begins,  and  intolerance  and  exclusic 
The  throe  great  parties  that  have  existe<l  in  the  Church  will 
exist,  and  each  will  contribute  its  share  to  the  common  life 
For  the  motto  of  the  Church  of  England  might  well  be  *  evan- 
gelical truth  and  apostolic  order*;  and  her  attitude  towards  the 
culture  and  science  of  the  world,  one  of  friendly  but  indeji 
dent  interest ;  and  the  High  Churchman,  the  Evangelical 
the  Broad  Churchman,  each  finds  in  this  programme 
point  that  he  would  make  prominent.  The  Church  has  da 
and  is  doing  a  great  work ;  hers  is  not  a  life  that  caa  be  snu 
out  by  a  Churcli  Discipline  Bill.  If  there  should  be  restored^ 
her  by  means  of  this  act  the  grace  of  obedience  and  order,  it  will 
reinforce  her  with  new  strength  to  deal  with  problems  thai 
require  all  the  jwwers  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  that  sbg_ 
can  put  forth. 

For  this  is  no  question  of  a  few  wilful  priests  ami  disorde 
churches.     Far  greater  interests  are  at  stake.     The  Church  i 
England  occupies  at  this  moment  a  position  of  deep  impor 
to  the  whole  modern  world.     Mr.  Disraeli,  almost  alone  o^ 
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:ers  in  the  late  debate,  lifted  the  fUscussicm  to  that  higher 
level,  and  warned  his  hearers  of  the  coming:  struggle.  We  are 
engaged  in  it  already.  On  the  one  side,  Popery  severing  itself 
more  and  more  from  all  modern  interests,  and  exercising  less  and 
less  influence  over  them,  has  stretched  to  the  utmost  the  measure 
of  her  pretensions.  The  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  the  Papacy 
are  two  streams  proceeding  in  opposite  directions.  To  welcome 
culture  and  civilisation,  and  to  trust  the  masses  of  the  people 
gradually  with  higher  and  higher  privileges,  these  are  the  aims 
of  all  parties  in  the  modern  world  ;  and  the  Conservative  shares 
them  as  well  as  the  Liljeral.  And  these  are  no  worldly  impulses 
in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word :  freedom  and  education  and 
independence  are  of  the  spiritual  part  of  us;  they  enntfblc  him 
that  receives  them  and  him  that  confers.  The  Pope  replies  to  these 
ideas,  to  this  tendency,  with  a  Syllabus  and  a  Dogma  of  Infalli- 
bility. To  curse  the  knowledge  which  it  cannot  control,  and  to 
strive  more  and  more  towards  absolute  irresptmsible  power,  are 
the  tendencies  of  the  great  spiritual  guide  of  millions  in  Europe. 
What  is  the  consequence?  Search  the  literature  of  every  Roman 
Catholic  country,  and  you  see  how  little  influence  of  any  kind 
the  dominant  religion  possesses.  The  thought  of  the  world  lias 
passed  out  of  its  hands :  it  has  no  sympathy  with  it :  it  is  moving 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Papacy  has  begun  by  anathema- 
tising and  casting  out  all  modem  thought  and  science  ;  how 
then  can  it  hope  to  influence  them  ?  Intellectually  the  Pope  is 
passing  fast  into  the  position  of  Renedict  XIIL,  when  the  Council 
of  Constance  had  deposed  him,  and  he  was  shut  up  with  a  handful 
of  followers  :  '  The  whole  Church  is  assembled  in  Peniscola,  not 
in  Constance,  as  once  the  whole  human  race  was  shut  up  in 
Noah*8  Ark.'  This  is  the  guide  whom  millions  have  inherited 
as  their  one  authority  in  spiritual  things ;  this  is  the  power  with 
which  many  desire  to  be  in  communion ;  this  is  the  Church  that 
makes  proselytes  in  this  country-  No  doubt  an  infallible  guide 
in  spiritual  things  would  be  Ix^tter  than  our  troubles,  only  three 
things  stand  in  the  way :  this  claim  to  infallible  rule  and 
supremacy  is  a  violation  of  the  old  constitution  of  the  Church,  a 
contradiction  of  all  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  and  a  blasphemy 
against  the  Almighty. 

Contrast  with  this  the  Syllabus  of  Prof.  Tyndall  at  Belfast,  and 
3'ou  have  the  other  great  force  at  work  upon  moilern  thought  fully 
before  you,  and  descrilx'd  in  eloquent  language.  It  is,  however, 
materialism  of  the  most  thorough-going  kind.  Before  it,  should 
it  prevail,  prayer  and  faith  in  G*k1,  and  fear  of  God,  must  go 
down  ;  and  all  the  churches  that  teach  these  must  dissolve.  It 
has  already  prevailed  much ;  in  Germany  and  France  its  power 
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is  great,  and  spreads  widely*.     It  is  at  the  bottom  of  manv 
troubles  that  havo  bc-fallpn  other  countries ;  and,  j>erbaps, 
country  is  not  safe.     We  arc  not  to  suppose  that  science  confi 
itself  to  its  own  work  of  observation  and  classificution  of 
it  has  become  in  its  turn  dogmatic.     *  Though  in  the  course 
ages,'  says  Mr.  Maxwell,  ^  catastrophes  have  occurred,  and  ma; 
yet  occur,  iti  the  heavens,  though  ancient  systems  may  he  di: 
solved,  and  new  systems  evolved  out  of  their  ruins,  the  molecuJi 
out  oi  which  these  systems  arc  built,  the  foundation-stones 
material  universe,  remain    unbroken  and   unworn.'     Here  ii 
guarantee  for  the  eternity  of  atoms  from  one  who  must  cx)nfess  tb: 
he  never  isolated  an  atom,  and  that  all  he  knows  of  its  etemit 
must  be  the  conjecture  of  liis  own  mind.     Can  dogmatism 
turtlier?     On  certain  scientific  minds,  too,  the  suljjects  of  pniv 
and  miracles  exercise  a  fevering  and  exciting  influence,  so  tUal 
they  cannot,  after  demulishing  them,  leave  them  on  one  side, 
and  do  their  proper  work.     Against  science,  true  to  its  aims, 
and  modest  in  pursuing  them,  not  a  word  should  be  said.     Tlie» 
names  of  Faraday  an«l  John   Phillips,  departed    from  oa,  tie 
beautiful   to  the   memory   in  this  connection.     Many  a  living" 
name  lies  rea<ly,  but  we  must  not  select.     Nor  would  we  attri- 
bute to  Professor  Tvndall  any  motive  other  than  a  love  of  truth, 
which   all  who  know  him   attribute  to  him.     But  the  atomic 
theory  is  but  a  poor  gf>spel ;  and  if  men  are  to  part  witii  all 
their  traditional  motives,  all  their  future  hopes,  and  receive  in 
return  a  dogma  as  arbitrary  as  any  that   the  mctlieral  Cliojvh 
is  chargeable  with,  that  Molecules  are  the  F^ternal,  we  tjuestii 
very   much   whether  the   interests  of  the  mtdecules  are  so  im 
portant   to  most  people  as    to   furnish   them    with  a  sprins: 
action  or  a  motive  of  life.     We  can  ex'en  conceive  it  poss^d 
that,  satisfied  of  the  permanence  of  the  molecules,  an  intrlligri 
disciple   might  be  the   more  disposed  for  some  rery  ugly  oui 
sudden  form  of  social  change.     We  even  think  that  this  lessoi 
has  been  clearly  recorded  an^l  red-lettere<l  on  the  page  of  history. 
Between  the  imperishable  Atom  and  the  infallible  Unit,  iMX-l ' 
institutions  are  destined   to  sustain  severe  trials.     This  count; 
has  hitherto  been  lightly   visited;    but  there  is  no  hojjc  of 
complete  escape.      The  papacy  has  been  from   the  beginni 
antagonistic  to  political  order.   Claiming  authority  over  nil  thi 
and  jealous  of  all   mtKlern  developments,  her  very   attituile 
hostile  to  states  as  they  are.    We  feel  it  in  Ireland  ;   the  Germai 
know  it  in  Germany  ;  the  Spaniards  in  Spain.     As  for  scien 
we  do  not  prcten«l  that  she  never  can  supply  new  motives 
place  of  the  old  ones  she  tries  to  take  away  ;  but  if  the  poi 
that  Ixj  are  not  ordained  of  God,  but  only  developments  of 
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eternal  molecule,  we  do  not  find  as  yet  any  serious  attempt  to  give 
mankind  some  strong  motives  for  social  order  instead.  Science 
at  present  lacks  authority.  Ask  the  colliers  of  Durham  and 
Staffordshire  to  adjust  their  claim  for  wages  by  political  economy, 
and  you  will  find  that  when  the  scale  is  rising  they  are  willing 
to  abide  by  it ;  but  when  the  tide  turns,  the  laws  are  resisted  to 
the  utmost. 

Now  the  thought  and  the  mind  of  the  world  never  can  and 
never  will  kneel  again  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  Infallibility 
leaves  itself  no  place  for  repentance,  and  the  breach  between 
Rome  and  the  modern  world  is  utter,  is  final.  Nor  can  the 
modem  world  live  without  a  religion  ;  in  the  rarified  atmosphere 
of  the  temple  of  the  atoms,  common  spirits  cannot  breathe. 
Moreover,  the  two  extremes  draw  further  from  each  other,  and 
are  more  utterly  hostile.  Between  the  Pope  and  the  atoms, 
between  superstition  and  unbelief,  between  denial  of  all  science 
on  one  side,  and  the  glorification  of  science  on  the  other,  man- 
kind needs  some  refuge ;  and  here  the  Church  of  England  has 
a  work  to  do.  Identified  with  the  social  interests  of  the  people, 
she  has  never  opposed  their  improvement ;  she  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  their  education;  she  has  afforded  to  science 
many  of  its  best  votaries ;  she  is  often  charged  with  intolerance ; 
but,  compared  with  other  religious  bodies,  her  large  and  paternal 
toleration  is  conspicuous.  The  great  truths  of  the  Christian 
Creeds  she  has  kept  faithfully.  She  has  been  gaining  by  greater 
activity  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  late 
years.  Her  parochial  organisation  has  been  very  favourable  to 
the  rural  districts.  Large  masses  of  population  can  provide  for 
their  own  instruction ;  the  village  is  less  self-helpful  than  the 
town.  In  every  country  place  there  is  one  educated  man  pro- 
claiming the  message  of  consolation,  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, comforting  the  unhappy,  making  the  death-bed  less  dark 
by  consolation.  With  all  her  faults,  her  work  of  this  kind  has 
been  immense.  She  makes  no  claim  to  crush  the  will  of  the 
layman  that  the  priestly  will  may  prevail ;  nor  to  chain  up  the 
conscience  that  blind  obedience  may  take  the  place  of  free  action. 
Against  the  confessional  as  a  system  she  has  set  her  face  stead- 
fastly. And  now,  when  her  work  is  prospered  the  most,  and 
her  line  of  action  stands  clear  before  her,  the  same  fanaticism 
that  prevails  everywhere  else,  is  invading  her.  She  is  invited 
to  get  up  a  pale  and  feeble  imitation  of  Rome ;  of  course  without 
Rome's  discipline.  In  order  to  revive  some  show  of  the  mass, 
and  some  imitation  of  the  confessional,  a  party  in  her  pale  is 
prepared  to  risk  all  disorder  and  to  employ  all  forms  of  slander 
and  disobedience.     It  is  vital  to  the  whole  Church  that  this 
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should  cease.     The  Chuidi  cannot  do  her  work  till  it  ceases. 
The  pretence  that  this  party  has  a  monopoly    of    work    in 
the  Church  is  now  pretty  well  understood.     There  arc  amongst 
them  good,   bad,   and  indifferent,  as  in  other  parties;  and  of 
the  best  it  may  be  said   that  they  would   have  worked  better 
if  they  had  worked  in  loyal  obedience   to  their  own    Church 
without  trying  to  bring  her  nearer  to    another.     In   Acts  of 
Parliament  as  instruments  of  a  great  reform,  we  have  not  much 
faith ;   but  from   the  general  tenor  of  this  year's  proceedings, 
much  good  may  come.     In   *the   great  catholic   revival,*  ^e 
nation  has  taken  no  part.     It  has  not  had  the  effect  that  its 
authors  hoped  for.     Its  very  lawlessness  made  it  weak  ;  for  God 
is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace.     Looking  out  upon 
the   stormy  waste,   from  the  tower   that   God   has   still  made 
so  strong,  the  Church  of  England  sees  enough  of  perils  without, 
and  of  works  of  virtue  to  be  done,  to  awe  her  into  peace,  and  to 
restore  a  substantial  unity  of  spirit  in  the  overmastering  unity 
of  aim  and  work.     For  wielding  safely  free  social  institutions, 
which  have  repeatedly  broken  down  in  other  hands,  England  is 
now  the  admiration  of  the  world.     It  is  possible  yet  that  she 
may  establish  a  greater  title  to  admiration,  in  a  Church  able 
to  raise  and  refine  the  national  life,   instead  of  sourly  con- 
demning its  ideas  and  strivings ;  in  a  Church  tolerant  towards 
other  religious  bodies,  but  clear  and  definite  in  its  own  teach- 
ing ;  in  a  Church  where  charity  of  thought  and  speech  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  lesson  to  teach  school-children,  is  an  active 
principle  for  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
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Note  upon  the  Article  *  Primitive  Man— Tylor  and 
Lubbock,'  in  No.  273. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  for  publication : — 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Sir,  701  August,  1874. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review'  of  the 
present  year  reference  is  made  on  p.  70,  in  the  article  entitled 
'Primitive  Man — Tylor  and  Lubbock,'  to  an  essay  by  me, 
published  in  the  *  Conteniporary  Review '  for  August  1873,  and 
entitled  *On  Beneficial  Restrictions  to  Liberty  of  Marriage.' 
The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Elsewhere  (pp.  424-5)  he  (Mr.  George  Darwin)  speaks  in  an 
approving  strain  of  the  most  oppressive  laws,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  vice  to  check  population.  There  is  no  sexual  criminality  of 
Pagan  days  that  might  not  be  defended  on  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  school  to  which  this  writer  belongs.  This  repulsive  phe- 
nomenon affords  a  ft^h.  demonstration  of  ^\'hat  France  of  the  Begency, 
and  Pagan  Bomo  long  ago,  demonstrated ;  namely,  how  easily  the 
most  profound  moral  corruption  can  co-exist  with  the  most  varied 
appliances  of  a  complex  civiUsation.' 

The  Reviewer  thus  asserts, — 

First,  that  I  approve  of  the  encouragement  of  vice  to  check 
population,  and  of  the  most  oppressive  laws. 

This  I  absolutely  deny. 

These  pages  (424-5)  form  part  of  a  merely  historical  sketch  of 
the  various  marriage  customs  and  laws  which  have  obtained 
at  various  times  and  places.  The  sketch  is  prefaced  by  a  distinct 
statement  that  the  facts  are  merely  given  historically.  The  laws 
and  customs  referred  to  by  the  Reviewer  are  those  of  the  early 
German  communistic  bodies,  and  considerable  prominence  was 
given  to  them  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  nature  and 
barbarity. 

Secondly,  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  hideous  sexual  criminality 
which  might  not  be  defended  on  the  principles  advocated  by 
such  as  myself. 

I  deny  that  there  is  any  thought  or  word  in  my  essay  which 
could  in  any  way  lend  itself  to  the  support  of  the  nameless 
crimes  here  referred  to. 

The  reference  to  myself  is  moreover  introduced  by  the  state- 
ment that, — 

*  Now,  however,  marriage  is  the  constant  subject  of  attack,  and 
unrestrained  licentiousness  iheoretimlhj  justified.' 
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The  whole  object  of  my  essay  was  to  advocate  the  introduction 
of  further  regulations  in  our  marriage  laws  ;  and  the  Institution  of 
marriage  is  attacked  only  in  so  far  as  that  I  maintained  that 
certfliin  changes  tlierein  are  required. 

Each  of  these  charges  is  absolutely  false  and  groundless. 

1  remain^  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Georoe  Darwin. 

To  the  Editor  of  tin  Quarterly  Review. 


:t«d 


Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  our  intention  than 
tax  Mr.  Darwin  personally  (as  he  seems  to  have  suppose<l)  wi 
the  advocacy  of  laws  or  acts  which  he  saw  to  be  oppressive  or 
vicious.  We,  therefore,  most  willingly  accept  his  disolaimrr, 
and  are  glail  to  find  that  he  does  not,  in  fact,  apprehend  the  full 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  which  he  has  helpe<l  to  propagate. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  allow  that  we  have  enunciat4*<l  a  single 
proposition  which  is  either  *  false '  or  '  groundless.'  Mr.  Dnrw in's 
own  words  are  (p.  412):  *The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point 
out  how  modern  scientific  doctrines  may  be  expectwl  in  tbr 
future  to  affect  the  jx'rsonal  liberty  of  individuals  in  the  matter 
of  marriage.'  That  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  expected 
to  affect  'liberty'  and  *  marriage'  has  his  approval  is  mani/c 
since  he  tells  us  (p.  410):  'one  may  hope'  fi>r  certain  p; 
liminary  restrictions,  and  that  (p.  420)  'we  can  onlv  tnakc 
really  successful  attack  by  compelling  the  prtxiuction.  befoi 
marriage,  of  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the  party,  and  ultimaleiy 
in  his  parents  and  ancestors.'  He  next  considers  the  |>o&si> 
bilities  pf  future  legislation,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  cnuniemtes 
various  laws  and  customs  which  have  already  prevailed.  But 
as  he  does  not  say  a  single  wonl  to  intimate  his  disapproval  or 
condemnation  of  them  generally,  we  may  be  excused  if  wr  misap- 
prehended his  meaning  as  to  certain  of  them,  more  esix*cially 
as  some  of  the  practices  (as  for  instance  great  facility  ofdivorcr) 
enumerated  in  the  same  pages  are  elsewhere  expressly  approvwi 
by  him.  Thus  he  remarks  (p.  418):  *  A  next  step,  and  one  to 
my  minrl  urgently  demanded,  is  that  insanity  or  idir>cy  shot; 
itself  form  a  ground  of  divorce,'  adding  that  the  'patient,  s 
he  recover,  would  suffer  in  no  other  respect  than  docs  everyoi 
who  is  forcetl  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  any  career  which  ' 
Jwen  begun ;  although,  of  course,  the  necessary  isrdation  of 
parent  from  the  children  would  be  a  peculiarly  bitter  bl 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  advocate  legislation  more 
prcssive  and  heartless  than  this.     Mr.  Darwin  will  not  probal 
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venture  to  assert  that  the  persons,  whom  his  proposed  legislation 
would  debar  from  marriage,  can  be  expected  to  lead  a  life  of 
continency.  We  are  confident  that  no  unprejudiced  person, 
certainly  no  Christian,  can  regard  the  approral  of  such  laws  and 
practices  as  anything  less  than  an  approval  (however  little 
intended)  *  of  the  most  oppressive  laws,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  vicfe  to  check  population.' 

But  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  the  article  is  (as  Mr. 
Darwin  would  probably  be  the  last  to  deny)  in  harmony  with 
the  teaching  of  that  school  which,  regarding  temporal  welfare  as 
the  one  only  end  and  material  prosperity  as  the  one  only 
sanction,  logically  denies  all  absolute  individual  rights,  asserting 
that  man  is  essentially  no  better  than  the  brutes,  and  may,  like 
brutes,  be  treated  in  any  way  useful  for  material  ends  without 
regard  to  any  Divine  law.  Mr.  Darwin  (p.  413)  himself  speaks 
of  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  restrictions  as  he  advocates,  *  so 
long  as  the  pernicious  idea  generally  prevails  that  man  alone  of 
all  animals  is  under  personal  and  direct  management  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  yet  what  believer  in  evolution  can  doubt  that  results 
as  surprising  might  be  effected  in  man,  as  are  now  seen  in  our 
horses,  dogs,  and  cabbages  f 

We  would  further  remind  Mr.  Darwin  that  the  words,  *  there 
is  no  sexual  criminality  of  Pagan  days  which  might  not  be 
defended  on  the  principles  advocated  by  the  school  to  which 
this  writer  belongs,'  by  no  means  imply  that  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self has  in  his  essay  defended  such  crimes.  We  expressly  dis- 
own the  interpretation  which  he  puts  upon  our  words.  We 
spoke  of  the  school,  and  not  of  an  individual.  But  when  a 
writer,  according  to  his  own  confession,  comes  before  the  public 
*  to  attack  the  institution  of  marriage,'  even  though  it  b«  *  only 
in  so  far  as  that  certain  changes  therein  are  required'  (such 
changes  being,  in  our  opinion,  fatal  in  their  tendency),  he  must 
expect  searching  criticism  ;  and,  without  implying  that  Mr. 
Darwin  has  in  *  thought '  or  *  word '  approved  of  anything  which 
he  wishes  to  disclaim,  we  must  still  maintain  that  the  doctrines 
'which  he  advocates  are  most  dangerous  and  pernicious. 
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secret  affiliation,  298,  299,  301,  302 
—letters  of  Oliva,  299,  300— adopt- 
ing the  disguise  of  Protestants,  301 
—modifying  the  conditions  of  the 
Society,  802,  304— remonstrance  of 
the  Spanish  Jesoits,  805— elevation 
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of  Guiualcti,  *V».— iinu.'tia.'si  iu  Chitm 
nntl  Japan,  'MG — treatment  of  the 
Lugftto  Tournon,  807 — ettpprMmon  of 
the  *Memoire8  de  1a  Coagrcgation 
«le  )a  MuBiou.'tb. — strntn^ms  of  the 
Je«nita,  308,  309. 

L. 

T.fil)our  znoroment  abroad  and  at  home. 
159  —  origin  of  the  InttimationAl 
Associatioi^  160  —  popular  discu»- 
aions  in  Pari^  IGl — legal  prohibi- 
tions of  labouring  men's  oombinationg 
abandoned,  102— the  Gomuui  utisan- 
cIbbs,  163 — old  guild  ajTBtcm,  tb. — 
fuctory  flystein,  164— war  of  labour 
a^aintitc&pit^il,  165 — OoQgreaa  at  the 
Hague,  166— aaaemblioe  at  Ckmevn, 
«b.~amatenr  agitaton,  I'b.— German 
democratic  Socialists,  167— rate  of 
wages  no  mcaaure  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 169— Mr.  Nosmyth  on  la- 
bour-saving ma<^hiner5%  170 — want 
of  combination  in  employe^ra,  172— 
Mesars.  Briggs'  co-opcrativo  collierj, 
173 — co-opeiatire  principle  applied 
to  agriculture.  174— combinafiou  of 
tbo  t'oal-owners  in  the  Ni.rtli,  177 — 
the  old  Poor  Law  and  SettLment 
Act,  178 — Mr.  Caird  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  agrtcultuml  lu- 
boiirer,  180, 181— Mr.  11,  Stanley  and 
Lis  labourers,  183 — Tradi-s  Union- 
ism in  agricultnro  hoH  substituted 
machinery  for  hand-labour,  184 — 
Labour  and  Cupital,  187. 

Labour-tmffic,  481-485. 

'liibourers*  Union  Chronicle,' the,  502. 

Landor,  his  love-poems,  1 1 8. 

Law,  old  Pbor,  and  Bettloment,  178, 
181. 

Lennep.  Rev.  H.  J.  van,  'Travels  in 
Asia  Minor,*  S17. 

Le  Play/LaBAvne  aodale  en  Franoe,* 
189. 

Locker,  F.,  *  Lyra  ElegBntiarum,'  105 
— •  London  Lyrics,*  124. 

Loyola.  Iguatius,  sketch  of  his  life 
and  death,  138, 139.    See  Jesuits. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  •  Prehiatorio  Times,' 
72—'  Origin  of  dviliaation,'  43,  52, 
53,  62,08,71. 

M. 

Mark.  St.,  translation  of  his  bo<iy  to 
Venice.  420, 421— oolamns  of,  42.3. 

Master- Workman,  the.  Sm  Arvliitec- 
turc. 

Muliiiori,  M.  G.  de,  *  Le  Monvement 
wvinlist.-,'  15U,  les. 


MdKoumti,  Mr.  B.,  'New  J*p 

Land  of  the  Ri-i^o'  ^""     '»•'« 
MoUoy.  J.  Ll,  •  I 
of  Bamevejil. 
focts  of  tb4>  Uiok,  Li'L 

N 

Noamyth,  Mr.,  on  labnttr-aaviag  i 
chinery,  170. 

Newman,    J.     H,  tendeaoT 
Rome,  544 -^n  the  AHmIm,  5IS-^ 
547. 

NithsJiile,  Conutcss  of.  T7 — pa>«ul^r« 
marriage,  71*— trial  of  her  hu^wl, 
trt— journey  to  London,  Hk, — lettvto 
her  sister  nt  Brn;^'es,  82— effad*  Iks 
escape  of  her  hTubaud,  86  W  t» 
side*  In  Pori^  1>2— not  allowed  bcr 


-joinsharl 
97— marriage  of  her  no  ood  doo^ 
ter,  103— death,  104.  ~ 
,  LoaI,  escape  of,  88. 


O. 

Oglandcr,  Sir  John,  M8.  •] 

the  Idle  of  Wight,*  7. 
OUvA,  General  of  tbo  JtmilM, ' 

letter  to  a  Veoetian  nobloam.  9001 

P. 

Parry,  8ir  Etlward,   arc<nuD&  ii^ 
hjKluimaux.  71. 

Pater.  W.  H..  •  Esmja  on  Ifao  ] 
sauce,'  411. 

Palteaon,   Bishop.  Ll^  of ,  by  C, 
Yonge.   458^  '    HttA 

hood.  461,  4<; 
4C2— RC 
New  Z> 
shop,  4<  ,1 

472— onler  oi  the  to, 

NewZpatftnd.4e7— .  isla 

4t..^  iiility,  itiJ— t 

in  470  —  rare  Cunltjr  < 

IhUKLia;;.  ,  t7i.  1711, 474— itttelh 
gifitt.  473  — u  tliotvugh  Eni^Mi 
Churchman,  474 — tlitDloirloiiJ  rood- 
ittg,  475— hisupiiii  :.•«  and 

Jowctt.  47fr-of    >.  Vnwld, 

477 — love  of  beauty  of  outward  fcno, 
478— vestments  and  EocharistiQ  dop- 
trine,  479 — poaition  of  the  >_ 
Cburah.  479,  4^^0-^evila  of 
tnUHe^481-485— danger  of  I 
aMinanary  Bishop,  485, 48C 
illUBH.   4^  ->  death,    4iM)  —  t 
erected  to  his  roemeiT  at 
492. 
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'  Primitive  Man,*  Tylor  and  Lubbock, 
40  —  the  moniBtio  and  doalifltic 
hypotheaia,  U  —  speech,  43-49  — 
morals,  5(^-56— religion,  56-64— pro- 
(jress,  65  seq. — G.  Darwin  on  mar- 
riage, divorce,  &c.,  70  — eaaential 
unity  of  man,  76— absence  of  any 
ttanaitorial  stage,  76— ethnology  and 
arohnology  opposed  to  the  monistic 
view  <rf  evolution  to  man,  t6.— study 
of  the  homo  sylvaticus,  77. 

Tublio  Worship  Regulation  Act,  542, 
543, 577. 

Q. 

Queenaland,  labour-traffic  in,  481, 482. 

B. 
Bitual  of  the  English  Church.  542— 
religioos  movement  of  1833,  543 — 
te^ncy  towards  Borne,  544— New- 
man on  the  Articles,  545-^7— corre- 
lation of  doctrine  and  ritualism,  547— 
innovations  by  Mr.  Mackonochio  and 
BLr.  Puichaa,  548,  549 — not  suuc- 
tioned'in  the  Prayer-Book,  551  — 
jud^uent  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  ib. 
— sufficient  rule  of  worship  in  the 
Prayer-Boo^  558— the  Bubrics,  553 
— position  of  the  celebrant,  554-560 
— mid-altar  position,  561 — sacrificial 
vestments,  56l-563---doctrinal  cases, 
564— H!0st  and  slowness  of  litigation, 
565.  566— intention  of  the  Bill,  567 
—objections,  568 — amendments,  569- 
571— Mr.  Gladstone's   speech,  572, 
57»— Act  of  Uniformity,  574,  575— 
Mr.  Oladstooe  on  Bitualism  and  Bo- 
maniwn,  576.^579 — parishioners  and 
conjntQsatiQna,  579  —  moderation  of 
theTuUie  Worship  Begulation  Bill, 
581— position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
r  land,  682,  585— Papal  infaUibiUty, 

583. 
Bnana,  Asiatic  policy  of,  353. 

S. 

Baudown,  Ldo  of  Wight,  37. 

Belwyn,  Bishop,  bis  work  in  New  Ztn- 
land,  463, 464. 

Sena,  William  of,  rebuilds  Canterbury 
Cathedtal,  866. 

fihaakUn,  Isle  of  Wight,  38. 

Sinclair,  Archdeacon,  correspondence 
on  the  mbjeot  of  the  late  disturbances 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  dis- 
trict*. 527. 528. 

BpteDo,  Marquise  dc,  238  —  marriage 
inth  Victor  Amadeus,  234  — arrest 


and  confinement,  242— rejoins  her 

husband,  245. 
8mitii.  Sydney,  on  curates'  stipends, 

250. 
Stanley,  Mr.  H.,  and  his  hibourcrs, 

183. 
Suaiez  on  the  Jesuits.  301,  302. 
Suckling,  a  naintor  of  manntJrs,  110. 
*  Swing^  ana  incendiarism,  499. 
Sybel,  Heinrich  von,  •  Die  Lehron  dca 

heutigen  Sodalismiis  und  Commun- 

ismus,'  166. 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  'Studies  of  the  Greek 

Poets,*  412. 

T. 

Tennyson  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  37. 
Thackeray's  •  White  Squall,'  122. 
Trades  Unions,  their  effect  in  the  future, 
171— their  one  advantage,  172— pro- 
tectionist delusion,  183. 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  314. 
TVlor,  E.  B.,  '  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind,'  46,  48,  67,  68  — *  Primitive 
Culture,'  49,  59,  60,  62,  65,  73  — 
•  Primitive  Society,'  40. 
Turkey,  provincial.  313 — in  the  pro- 
vinces alone  a  just  estimate  of  Turk- 
ish progress,  315 — prejudices  of  tra- 
vellers, 316 — Mr.  Van  Lennep  on  the 
Government,  317 — tiie  Mahometan 
population.  318— what  is  the  cause 
of  the  present  decadence?  318,  322 
— in  Mahometanism  the  only  hopo 
of  the  duration  of  the  united  empire, 
319  —  all -pervading    influence    of 
Islam,  320— Eastern  Christians,  321 
—despotism  of    Turkey,  323— the 
Janissari^,  323,  325— the  Ulemahs, 
Dereh-Be^  and  Timarlees,  324, 325 
— want  ot  capital  and  men,  326 — 
provincial  governors,  331 — Zabteeyuh 
or  policemen,  33^— salaries  of  the 
upper  and  lower  class  of  officials, 
333— poverty  of  the  peasants,  336— 
taxation,  337— usury,  ib. — conscrip- 
tion, 340,341— bravery  of  thesoldiers, 
342  —  character  of  the    army,  343 
seq. —  public  education,  348-350  — 
parallel  between  the    Sultan's   do- 
minionH  and  the  Papal  monarchy, 
852— Asiatic  policy  in  Bussia,  853. 

U. 

Ulomnhs,  the,  ix)wer  of,  324. 

V. 

Venice,  the  republic  of,  its  rise  and 
fall,  416— the  Tribunes,  418— the 
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Dogea.  418, 419, 420— Riftlto  becomes 
the  capital,  419 — tnuulab'on  of  the 
body  of  8t.  MatIc,  420.  421— snb- 
mimioD  of  Frederic  Barbaroasa^  421 
— ceremony  of  wcddiujf  the  Adriatic, 
423— colmutis  of  St.  Mark.  i7».— tlio 
*  Brides  of  Venice,'  424— aubmiftsioti 
to  tlia  Genoese,  427  —  syatem  of 
trading,  42S— tlie  Bunk  of  Venjoo, 
429— i«itri>n  uf  the  ftuo  ftrt«,  430— 
laira  for  reguluting  thi.>  antliority  of 
the  Doge«,  432,  434.  435—'  II  Libn. 
d'  Oro.'  433— Coronation  Oatii,  434— 
ualary  and  form  of  elwtion,  435— 
the  Grand  Oounfil,  435,  436— tbw 
Council  of  Tea.  430-448— duties  uf 
their  amltofisadon),  448-451  —  out- 
rages of  the  Turks,  451, 452— Binjica 
Cttpt>llo,  453  —  occnpatiouB  of  the 
'  Vfuotinn  liullea,  453  —  sumptuary 
tiiws,  ih.— «lato  of  society.  456.  457— 
downfall,  tb. 

Vetitnor,  the  '  Enelish  Madeira.'  3fJ. 

'Vera  de  Sooiote,  English,  edited  by 
F.  Ijocker,  105— special  features.  106 
— Herrick,  the  representutivo  of  the 

'  Ca>'alicr  poets,  lOS-110— .SurkUug, 
110— Waller,  Lord  Dorstt.  Ctjwlcy. 
Ill  — iuflueuL^e of  France  Ufjon  t^r^ial 
poetiy,  il.— Prior,  112.  113— I'ope, 
113— eigiw  of  healtliior  influeuce 
at  work,  114 — Swift,  iVj.— TOUticul 
f^  '  "  ^. — ^prevalence'  of  ilriukiuj^ 
-  n  ntioaal  [iTvj  ii  dice  n^u.iiiet 
t  -  [  1.  IIG— Collm.s  j^.— 'The 
Anti-Jijoobin,'  117— Landor,  IIX — 
Praed,  119- 121  —  the  Bourgeois 
tone,  121— Tluickomy.  Clough,  122 
—Locker,  124-127— Uilverlov,  127 
— Dobtson,  128.  129. 

Victor  Aiimdeus,  a  Reversal  of  His- 
tory, 218— breukd  wilb  France,  219 
— brill  inn  t  courage,  220— Treaty  of 
Ryswitk,221 — warofthe8pani«hsuc- 
Cession,  it. — nieetin|j;  wiU»  Philip  of 

[•SjMitn,  ib. — r<-semblainM.'  |i>  Fpvlerick 

'  the  nn>ttU  223-  ■-    "       '  of  Timti, 

(  4b. — hei\Mr«ui  vit  <-n,  224 — 

ct^>uclu«ioii  of  ti  T) — gcnias 

for  ndiaiuistrntiun,  ih, — nUlifntion, 
226,  234— compori^in  with  Charh':' 
v.,  220,  227— retire*  U)  Clicim!«<«rj-, 
227— iniprieinitnent.  228.  229— mor- 
I'  -  "■•]■,  his  oc^cnnd  wife,  233— 
"(  his  taatea,  235— cold- 
i  rds  hid  son,  238,  239— iu- 

digniiitM  of  hb  arroat  and  oonfloe* 


hhi  Huu,  j^44*— d«nlii«  ^5. 


Waller's  ixw  I 
'  V 


.  Ill 
the  lalr  nf,'  l«y  ft 
Bart-,   I— JU  i^o- 

l^KJi  '►<^'tuuy,  fnrtn,  2.  3  —  culk 
downs,  8,  4  — the  Chitiea,  5— tta 
ppri--<  '"Vabitnntf^  Ok  — 
J'  -09,0 — the 

i  iiminji,7,8— -Al, 

reiuuiuA,  6 — Kaxuo  or  Jotiila  ^^, 
jtation,  i'6. — intro^lnrtionoftiiefMiU 
Hy«tem,  11—^  ^  rl  WoodfUI»'« 
disastrous  •  If — emrri^»* 

ingandforti.  -;;-.i  '-i-y, 

15 — dtate  ot  f,^. 

Church,   H.'.-  ut 

the  iaiflnd,  17^-in  }|b 

Oelimdcr.    ih.  —  uf 

CfiarlM  I.,  ]8_i,,uJi  ul    rtixtm 
Elizabeth.  19— stotoc  of.  by  tt^im 

]Vfmv-ki->>(i(»t;       .7. I....*; •«>      n^ 

N  i* 

'  .     "t  — 

I  fQaur, 

Aji>  n      n  CaiisfaroaiBi 

C-aatle.   29  ,m«,    »^-m- 

pcreititiaiis,  :.ij. ... — ....i  niMlii¥iis  ^jmI 
oeremoniea,  m—dxA  pniWiafan  .tl 
— pinvhieialiitina,  fS.^T^-ti^Utfr^n,  JH 
— Kydc  dcp'  - 

Oowea,  orii:.  • 

nf    "'      ■  iiRuii,    Lac- 

'  NtttioiHl  Omi> 


W<v>(lai\j,  Cunnu.  ayslcm  at  Kbord^ 
271. 

•  Work  Add  Wages,*  by  Tbo«.  UaMH^H 
l»i!>.  171,  176.  ^H 

Woreley,  Sir  A., '  Hlati«y  aTtJi*  Id*' 
Wight.'  I. 

Wn>ht.  T.  (the  JoQmoyBdUi  EUs^Mf V 
'  HnbitD  an'l  Cuetom* of  Ili%  Wariuii]( 
Clossee,'  lOH-'  Our  N««  Mavlcn,' 
108. 

V. 

Yonge,  C.  M..  *  Uf«  of  Bishop  I'W!©- 

son;  458, 
Yriiirte,  Charle*,  *  Iji  "\'ic  ^Ttan  IVtii* 
cieii  do  Veuiao  au  SeUSiiiM}  8Adik* 
416.  ^^ 
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